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Dammed or Damned? Hydropower versus People’s 


by Philip Hirsch 


In recent years, a number of controversial large dam 
schemes have caught the attention of the international media. 
While Bakun, Narmada, and Nam Choan have not become 
household words like Chernobyl or Bhopal, the international 
development community in general, and the environmental 
lobby in particular, have become increasingly aware of the 
social and ecological problems associated with hydropower 
projects. The World Bank has recently appointed nearly a 
hundred environmental experts in response to mounting criti- 
cism of environmental impacts of large-scale projects that it 
finances. However, the response to social dislocation has been 
more muted, and giant schemes are still promoted with the 


justification of wider societal benefits that more than compen- 


sate for local disruption. 
The response of activists, particularly those working with 
peripheral ethnic minorities whose livelihoods are threatened 


© by inundation, has become increasingly strident. Yet until re- 


cently, most activity has been in the form of isolated campaigns. 
In an attempt to bring together the experiences of these cam- 
paigns, the Delhi-based Society for Participatory Research in 
Asia (PRIA) organized a four-day workshop on “People and 
Dams” in September 1987. This paper is a summary of the 
issues raised at the workshop.' The meeting was attended by 
thirty activists and academics concerned with past, current, and 





1. Although I take ultimate responsibility for this summary, E have 
tried to reproduce the main points and issucs brought out as faithfully 


=o as possible. I have supplemented this by way of footnotes to explain 


-certain points or suggest further reading from published sources. Papers 


oei were produced by many of the workshop participants, but since there 


~ isno immediate prospect of publication | do not refer directly to these. 
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imminent dislocation of local populations due to large dam: 
projects in Asia. The object of the meeting was threefold: tc. 


understand the problems created by large\dams for human popu-, 
lations; to consider forces affecting displaced populations and: 


“rehabilitation” efforts; and to gain a systematic perspective on 
popular education efforts among peopl . affected by dams. 
The terms of reference for the enter participants were 
clearly set as identifying, clarifying, and dealing with the nega- 
tive effects of large dam construction. Workshop participants 
represented five Asian countries: India, Malaysia, the Philip- 
pines, Sri Lanka, and Thailand. The focus was thus very much 
on the impact of large-scale infrastructural projects in a Third 
World setting, and the connection between dam construction 
and national development strategy was a key issue throughout. 
Despite participation by a number of academics and ex- 
academics, the primary input to the workshop was that of ac- 
tivists with firsthand experience of working with populations 
affected by large dam construction. Recognition of the political 
nature of the decision to build large dams calls for equally 
political responses. The place for, and techniques involved in, 
cost-benefit analysis were considered asipart of the workshop's 
proceedings, but the political contexts of the final decisions to 
build dams were considered to be of ultimate significance. 


Dams and People 


emeari ainoana: 


The social and environmental impacts of large dams have. 
been documented comprehensively in g three-volume publi- 
cation by Goldsmith and Hildyard.~ The aim of the PRIA work- 
shop was to go beyond a further cataloging of tales of woe, in 
order to understand why, with such an inventory of reasons: 
not to build large dams, there is still such a long list of impending 


projects. Of more practical value was the sharing of experiences. 


of those actively opposed to particular dam projects and an 





attempt to systematize opposition at a number of levels. 

The first point to note is the lure of large dam projects as 
a solution to developing countries’ energy and agricultural 
needs. The capability of hydroelectric turbines to be switched 
on and off to serve peak load demands and the enormous vol- 
umes. of water stored behind large dams have given them an 
image as saviors of poor, arid, and fossil fuel-short countries 
of South and Southeast Asia and elsewhere. The fascination of 
large dams has been further accentuated by their very scale, as 
monuments to progress and, in the case of India, as symbols 
of independence and national self-sufficiency. 

The nationalist rhetoric behind dam construction masks 
the unequal distribution of social benefits by large dams. The 
perceived multipurpose nature of dams, which are seen as sup- 
porting hydroelectric and irrigation projects, is largely illusory, 
since these two functions are competitive rather than com- 
plementary. Timing of release of irrigation water is as important 
as volume, and the demands of electricity consumers are not 
the same as those of farmers. Since large dams are generally 
controlled by electricity-generation authorities rather than by 
irrigation departments, it is the needs of the largely urban, 
industrial-energy consumers rather than those of rural agricul- 
turalists that take precedence. 

In the context of India, equity questions are also raised 
over the emphasis on large-scale irrigation projects. First is the 
tendency to displace tribal populations in order to provide water 
benefits to lowland farmers who are already relatively better 
off. Second are the regional biases that arise out of a water-in- 
tensive agricultural development strategy. For example, Anil 
» Agarwal, one of India’s leading environmentalists, questions 
+ the wisdom of concentrating resources in areas like the Punjab, 
' creating regional inequalities and an ultimately unsustainable 

system of agriculture, rather than less dramatically developing 
the vast areas of grassland that are currently being degraded. 

Equity questions also lie behind the common justification 
of dams by their contribution to electricity-generating capacity. 
Increasingly, links are being drawn between growth in energy 
demand, national industrialization strategy. and relocation of 
First World industry to Third World sites. Export-processing 
zones are often prime consumers of electricity, and the involve- 
ment of the World Bank in funding many of the large projects 
under discussion cannot be divorced from this broader “develop- 
mental” strategy. None of this is revelation or even controversial 
in the terms of modernization as seen by international develop- 
ment technocrats. What needs to be brought to the fore, how- 
ever, is the element of trade-off involved, so that both sides 
of the modernization equation are fully accounted for and so 
‘that no single development path is seen as an inevitable conse- 
quence of “progress.” To date, the greatest victory of dam 
builders has been to set the terms of debate as to how best to 
achieve damage limitation or amelioration, rather than whether 
or not a particular project or strategy is desirable in the first 
place. 

The question of who benefits from dams is thus a key 
issue, one that reflects the distributional questions that need to 











2. The Social and Environmental Effects of Large Dams (Wadebridge. 
a Wadebridge Ecological Centre, 1984). Also published in the 
US. ina ‘one-volume edition by Sierra Club Books (San Francisco. 
1984), 












be raised about all aspects of development. Another question 
that is particularly important in the context of dam cons goal 
concerns the impact of large-scale ae. on local cul 
ture. It is increasingly recognized that cultural and biolowica 
diversity are closely interrelated, so that the destruction of k 
environments and with them sometimes unique 
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The ee of the ae eer a laced b 
Dam in Sarawak shows the way in which d isp 
alter a people's lifestyle as to be destructive 
cultural system. 





The point here is that resources for research and 
development are centralized; and for the political 
reasons outlined above, large dam projects receive 
precedence over alternative forms of energy or 
water management. Alternatives certainly need to 
be proposed if opposition to dams is net to be seen 
as “antidevelopmental,” but development of aller 
natives requires time, resources, and fall access te 
information. 





In this context, it is sometimes difficult to Gus AW a ha CAPEU - 
line between social and environmental effect: 
Shifting cultivators in particular, but also other a agric 
are dependent for their livelihood and associate: 
on their immediate environment, which me 
project that disrupts the environment is also hie reat apa ne te the 
wider social system of those affected. 










Displacement and Resettlement 





The most immediate human impact of a large 
effect on people living and working land in the are a to he 
flooded by the dam reservoir. Di splacemer ont of people is 
unavoidable consequence of dam construction in all bat umit 
habited areas, of which few remain. Moreover, the natwe of 
dams is to flood lowland riverine environments. which are 
often the most favorable areas for setilerment and cultivation 
As more and more of the sites with least impact on local pe 
have been used up by existing dams, new sites involve g 
amounts of displacement, sometimes involving peaple 
have previously been resettled as a result of dam construction 
CREN IPIE 
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land areas tend to be occupied by tribaj sh 
without legal tenure of the land that they wor 
case of the scheduled tribal people of Ind 
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The Batang-Ai Dam in Sarawak in Malaysia opened in August 1985 and was financed by both local sources 
and loans from the Asia Development Bank and Japanese, Australian, and British companies. The 3,000 
Iban people who were resettled to make way for the Batang-Ai Dam lost their ancestral lands and customary 
rights, their sacred burial grounds, and the forests that had been a major source of their sustenance. They 
had to abandon shifting cultivation and become dependent on growing cash crops. The financial compensation 
they were given proved inadequate, and the jobs and the land they were told they would be given did not 
come through as promised.* 





photo by Lau 


The proposed Bakun Dam on the Balui River in Sarawak in Malaysia would be Southeast Asia's largest dam 
and would flood an area of more than 700 square kilometers—larger than the island of Singapore. Over 5.000 
indigenous people would be displaced, including nomadic Penan such as these, whose lifestyle and culture 
would be destroyed by resettlement. Most of the indigenous people of the Bakun Dam area are opposed to 
it since they have heard of the problems and hardships faced by the Batang-Ai Iban when they were resettled.* 








ts pemn and the information in their captions are from Evelyne Hong, Natives of Sarawak: Survival in Borneo's Vanishing Forests 
( inang, Malaysia: The Institute Masyarakat, 1987), which describes the effects of Sarawak dam projects on the indigenous people, in 
some instances very graphically in the words of the local people themselves. | . 
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Choan Dam), the Penan and Kenyah of Sarawak (Bakun Dam), 
or the Kalinga and Bontoc of North Luzon (Chico Dams) rights 
to land are not recognized under national law. Indeed, shifting 
cultivators are often considered to be working land illegally 
despite the fact that their occupation of such land may predate 
its declaration as forest reserve. 

The scale of displacement varies considerably with the 
size of the dam, topography in the dam watershed, availability 
of land in the immediate vicinity of the reservoir, and density 
of population in the area. Nowhere in Southeast Asia is the 
scale of displacement as large as it is in India. Whereas the 
Nam Choan scheme of Thailand and Batang-Ai scheme of 
Malaysia involve displacements on the order of thousands, most 
Indian cases involve hundreds of thousands (lakhs), and in the 
case of the Narmada scheme more than one million people are 
to be deprived of their houses and land. The scale of displace- 
ment affects not only the quantitative impact of dam construc- 
tion, but also its qualitative impact. Under large-scale displace- 
ment it is virtually impossible to organize resettlement sites for 
all those affected, and compensation is in cash. Even where 
resettlement is provided for, there is an essential difference 
between resettlement in the immediate area of the dam and 
displacement over longer distances, often onto marginal land 
of poor quality for agriculture and in an environment unfamiliar 
to those being resettled. The advantage of small schemes is 
that those displaced also have a greater chance of being 
beneficiaries of the dam, since they may be able to take advan- 
tage of irrigation water on lands below the dam. On the other 
hand, advantages promised to local people (such as free or 
low-cost electricity for those displaced by Batang-Ai) have 
-often failed to materialize. 

As a result of the official status of marginal populations 
as nonentities, at best politically irrelevant and at worst con- 
_ sidered a security threat and whose resettlement is thus seen 
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Dams and rivers referred to in this article 


as a positive rather than negative outcome of the dam, dam 
construction has been relative aly unhindered by the issue of 
displacement. In some cases local people have simply been 
ignored and left to fend for themselves. More often, however. 
some form of compensation has been given. There is an impor 
tant difference between compensation given in cash and that 
ee in land. Due to declining areas of vacant land suited to 
agriculture, problems of administratic mi of resettlomery 
ea and the very scale of displacement under SOME pro 
jects, dam construction authorities have found it simple ve 
compensation in cash, The amounts given are arbitrary, since 
many of the assets of those flooded. including their land, do 
not have a market value. Rarely are productive assets such as 
fruit trees fully or properly valued, and the price paid for land 
is not adequate to purchase equivalent amounts of nears gi quali tity 
land elsewhere, not to mention covering costs of i displ lacemen! 
The amounts hae ete may often s seem conside rable for f 



















of cash, and His; may ee the a ect f both fac 
undercompensation for productive assets and encouraging s 
rapid frittering away of whatever compensation is given. While 
subsistence land is often worked, owned. and imherited by 
women, compensation is given to men. Problems of alcohols 
followed by anomie and destitution, have resulted Hes : 
tlement, as in the case of the [ban of Sarawak in the wake of 
Batang-Ai Dam construction. 

When land is given in compensation, at least four types 
of problems prevail. First is the lack of preparation of resett 
ment sites, so that settlers have to spend time and money re- 
establishing themselves and often going into debt in the process. 
Second is the inferior quality of new land, which may be some 
distance from a water supply, of poorer soil and greater slope 
than the land vacated, and surrounded by a jess hos g 
environment for supplementary subsistence activity (especially 
























forest for herbal and food needs). A third problem is the expec- 
tation on the part of the resettlement authority that shifting 
cultivators should take up settled agriculture, often on land 
unsuited to permanent cultivation without considerable invest- 
ment. Last is the problem of allocation of land already under 
de facto occupation, leading to conflict between new and old 
settlers. 
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However, the principal element in large-scale pro- 
jects is the kudos they confer on those at sentor 
levels responsible for these giant structures. The 
symbolic power of large dams cannot be overstated, 
and this can apply equally to national policy makers 
and international loan agencies. 
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The net result of failure to compensate for loss, not only 
of land but also of livelihood in a much wider sense, is a low 
success rate of rehabilitation.* However, the problems may 
take some time to show themselves and may involve dispersal 
of the community or problems such as debt and alcoholism that 
are attributed to individual weaknesses rather than direct con- 
sequences of displacement. As a result of the silent or unre- 
corded nature of the suffering. few lessons are learned vis-a-vis 
dam construction. 


Cost-benefit Perspectives 


One reason so many destructive projects have gone ahead 
is the means by which they are assessed in advance. Dam 
projects are a case in point of conflict of interest between local 
populations and the wider society, and as a result some objec- 
tive means are sought to assess the relative merits and demerits. 
The principal means for carrying out this exercise is cost-benefit 
analysis. For a number of reasons, in the past this type of 
analysis has failed to prevent construction of environmentally 
and socially catastrophic schemes. 

The first reason is the difficulty of costing certain variables 
and the corresponding ease with which they are dismissed or 
simply ignored. Many of these are key impacts of the dam 
project. Undervaluation of subsistence assets has already been 
discussed. Other significant assets are archeological evidence, 
cultural diversity, and animals and plants, many species of 
which stil await discovery. Many of these assets would be 
considered priceless, yet because no price can be attached they 
are simply ignored. The priceless has no price; the invaluable 
cannot be valued. Such crass calculation, although less common 


etnies 
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3. Sce Asit K. Biswas, “Environmental Implications of Water De- 
velopment for Developing Countries,” in Carl Widstrand, ed.. The 
Social and Ecological Effects of Water Development in Developing 
Countries (Oxford and New York: Pergamon Press, 1978). See also 
Goldsmith and Hildyard. The Social and Environmental Effects of 
Large Dams, chap. 2. 


than in the past since there are now more sophisticated economic 
techniques of analysis. nevertheless has been applied in the 
case of Nam Choan Dam in Thailand. which threatens irrepar- 
able damage to the finest remaining urea of tropical forest in 
mainland Southeast Asia.” 

Apart from the understatement of costs that results from 
failure to take into account what cannot easily be quantified, 
a second drawback in cost-benefit analysis as it has been applied 
is the exaggeration of benefits. Project-benefit calculations are 
based on the ideal functioning of the dam according to the 
engineers’ technical specifications. However, annual hydro- 
electric production has been well below that of most figures 
used in calculation, mainly as a result of discrepancies between 
potential and actual generation. Double counting has resulted 
from false assumptions concerning the multipurpose nature of 
the dam, where in reality a trade-off has had to be made between 
hydroelectric production and irrigation. Additional proclaimed 
benefits, such as tourism and fisheries, have proven highly 
spurious, and rarely are the destructive impacts of dam construc- 
tion on recreation and natural freshwater fisheries taken into 
account. In the longer term, siltation of reservoirs associated 
with upstream deforestation has reduced the lifespan of most 
dams considerably below that used for purposes of calculating 
the long-term returns to investment. 

One answer to these problems has been to increase the 
sophistication of cost-benefit analysis techniques. Increased un- 
derstanding of the wide-ranging implications of large dams has 
led to a larger number of variables being taken into account. 
Environmental impact assessment is used as a matter of course 
in environmentally sensitive projects. Social costs of dams have 
been translated into cash amounts so that the full costs of dams 
can be assessed more realistically. On the benefit side, the 
experience of existing dams can be taken into account to tone 
down the claims of engineers and predict benefits with more 
accuracy. In principle, then, while even a more sophisticated 
cost-benefit analysis can never fully or accurately cover the 
merits and demerits of a dam project, it can be used to improve 
the basis on which previous dams were built and be more likely 
to show the drawbacks of proposed dams if all factors are taken 
into account. 

Nevertheless, a number of problems remain. One 1S access 
to information, which is still largely in the hands of the pro- 
ponents of dams. A second problem lies in securing agreement 
on what factors are to be taken into account and what valuation 
is to be given. Cost-benefit analysis is a supposedly objective 
method, but usually it is carried out at the behest and with the 
resources of the dam proponents. Given the considerable leeway 
that still exists for interpretation and valuation of costs and 
benefits, objectivity is open to question. 

For opponents of large dam projects, there is a real di- 
lemma concerning the use of cost-benefit analysis. On the one 
hand, full accounting would show many schemes to be un- 
economic, and cost-benefit analysis could thus be used to ad- 
vantage, meeting the project on its own terms and debating the 
project in its own language. On the other hand, acceptance of 
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4. See Philip Hirsch. “Dam on the River Kwai,” in Inside Asta 10 
(November-December 1986), pp. 45-46; and The Ecologist: Journal 
of the Post Industrial Age (Survival International, Worthyvale Manor, 
Camelford. Cornwall, PL 32 9TT, U.K.) February 1988. 
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cost-benefit analysis affords legitimization to an evaluation 
technique that will always be imperfect and, more importantly, 
open to manipulation. As a short-term tactic in pointing out 
the obviously misguided project, sophisticated cost-benefit 
analysis may be a useful tool; as a long-term strategy it risks 
subordinating human values and interests to those of the market, 
and it is distorted by vested political interests to boot. 

A final aspect of cost-benefit analysis that needs to be 
examined closely is its relationship with compensation 
mechanisms. Many of the costs of a dam are, from the point 
of view of the project funder, quite abstract since there are no 
existing channels for compensation. Once the project is ap- 
proved, such costs as loss of species are borne by society as a 
whole and do not fall on the project holder. As a result, there 
is every incentive to discount these costs. Any acceptance of 
cost-benefit analysis by opponents of large dams must go hand 
in hand with a fuller set of compensation mechanisms so that 
those who bear the costs are compensated and do not remain 
part of an abstract equation to be buried in a pile of papers 
once the project goes ahead. 


Watershed Perspectives 


It is often put forward that dams create water resources. 
But are large dams “creators” of water? From the perspective 
of watershed management rather than the immediate area of a 
dam reservoir, dams can actually serve to decrease the water 
available for use in a number of ways. First, the evaporation 
rates of large reservoirs can be as high as 40 percent of the 
water entering the reservoir. Some of this later falls as rain. 
but the rest is lost to the watershed. Second, Stagnation of water 
behind and below dams leads to pollution and effectively re- 
duces the usefulness of the water. Third. inability to control 
or predict the timing of the release of water makes it difficult 
for farmers below the dam to use the water that is made available 
for irrigation. In some senses, then, dams serve rather as de- 
stroyers of water as a usable resource. 

Also from the perspective of the watershed, it is important 
to identify not only immediate upstream effects of dams and 
their reservoirs but also their downstream impact. This impact 
is varied and often quite indirect, making it difficult to identify 
dams as the ultimate culprit. One set cf effects results from 
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the period during which the reservoir is being filled. which € 
typically take two to three years. Reduction in flow of wa 
can lead to saline intrusion at the estuary of the dam oe ree 
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and flooding downstream that is created by lar 
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the most efficient means of regulating annual 
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water management: who are nthe manage: i 
tems? Under small-scale traditional systems, water is manage 
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management and despotic political organ 
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It was only during the colonial era and in the large-scal hia 
development projects since independence that water manam 
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lack of awareness of local ecology, agronomy, and social æ 
pects of maintenance of watersheds. 





*This drawing is from “The Eec o ef Brie ‘ine Document” Th 
Ecologist, Volume 14. No. 5/6 (1984), <a 
S. This problem is dealt with in detail in E. HLA 
ation of Major Problems in Sanna Songkhram CER 
Environmental Report No. 31. Gradua alc School of Erwire 
science, Monash University (c. 1985). 






6. See Biswas, op. ci. p, 286. 
7. ibid., p. 288. In April 1983. follo wing 2 IP 
Srinakharin Dam in western Thailand, a serie 
ing up to 5.9 on the Richter scale were k 
and rocked buildings as far away as Bangkok. 












8. See Anthony Bottrall, “The Management ar Ki Operation of irrig 
tion Schemes in Less Developed C site dg ae 

The Social and Ecological effects of Wat 
Countries, 

9. Karl Wittfogel’s thesis of contra Wage De si saucratic 
resulting from the need for water 
[Oriental Despotism: A ae ah 
Haven: Yale University Press. 1957) has n 
cism. notably in the Southeast Asian con 
Rodolphe de Koninck and W. Donald Me Tac 
Processes in Southeast Asia: Historical Foundatics 

and Problems.” in Asian Profile 15 (August 1987), pp. 344-44, 
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Protest rally by tribespeople ousted by the Sardar Sarovar Dam, 


There is no doubt that one reason for large-scale schemes 
is a genuine and general belief in economies of scale. From 
the point of view of centralized management, moreover, there 
may be some superficial truth in such economies, since the 
establishment of an administrative system to deal with a large 
number of small-scale projects would be a costiy—and most 
likely ineffective-extension of the bureaucracy. However, the 
principal element in large-scale projects is the kudos they confer 
on those at senior levels responsible for these giant structures. 
The symbolic power of large dams cannot be overstated, and 
this can apply equally to national policy makers and interna- 
tional loan agencies. Meanwhile, the momentum of hydroelec- 
tric administrations is another important factor. The size of 
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*This picture is from The Ecologist, Vol. 15, No. 5/6 (1985), p. 280, 
and the caption information is from two comprehensive articles on 
the Narmada Valley Project: Kalpavriksh, the Environmental Action 
Group and the Hindu College Nature Club, Delhi University, “The 
Narmada Valley Project-Development Or Destruction?”, The 
Ecologist, Vol. 15, No. 5/6 (1985), pp. 269-85, and Claude Alvares 
and Ramesh Billorey, “Damning the Narmada: The Politics behind 
the Destruction.” The Ecologist, Vol. 17. No. 2 (1987), pp. 62-73. 
These two volumes of The Ecologist also have other useful articles 
about dams in the Third World, as does the February 1988 issue of 
The Ecologist mentioned in footnote 4. 
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8 March 1985. This dam is part of the Narmada Valley Project, 
India’s massive water-development scheme of 3,000 major and minor dams that will uproot over one million people and cause terrible 
environmental destruction. Financed by the World Bank, this project was approved by the Indian government in April 1987 and is 
thus just getting started.? 


these schemes is such that each one may employ a significant 
proportion of a hydro-authority’s engineers, which means that 
once one scheme is completed there is a powerful vested interest 
in getting a new project off the ground. '® 


Political Perspectives 


In order to fully appreciate the centralization of control 
that is a part of large dam projects, the focus of attention must 
go beyond the direct issue of water management. Apart from 
centralizing water management, large dams are important polit- 
ical instruments in a number of other ways. The accessibility 
of previously isolated areas afforded by roads made necessary 
for construction of the dam, and to a lesser extent by the 
reservoir, gives state authorities enhanced control over 
peripheral populations. Resettlement of scattered populations 
gives a high degree of control by the state resettlement au- 
thorities over every aspect of the lives of those affected. The 
agriculture served by new irrigation schemes follows the green 
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10. Such a situation is not, of course, limited to Asian bureaucracies 
See for example the case of the Tasmanian Hydroelectric Commissior 
as described in Roger Green's Battle for the Franklin (Sydney anc 
Melbourne: Fontana Press for the Australian Conservation Foundation 
1981). pp. 11-12. 


revolution model, and as such relies on centralized technology, 
inputs, and knowledge systems. '' 

The political context of dam construction is thus one of 
opposition of central and local, state and non-state interests. 
The political significance of dams necessitates political contexts 
of struggle against them. This is not to imply violence or con- 
frontational resistance as a sine qua non in Opposition to large 
dams, but rather to suggest that before attempting an objective 
assessment of pros and cons, it is Important to recognize the 
breadth of vested interests involved in dam projects. 

Once it is acknowledged that both dam construction and 
opposition to dams are essentially political issues, the impor- 
tance of information becomes central. A major obstacle faced 
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During the late seventies and early eighties the Kalinga tribespeople adopted armed resistance to the Chico Dam P 
interior of Luzon, the Philippine's principal island, this project would affect as many as 90,000 Igorots, ma 
Kalinga ethno-linguistic groups. At first the tribespeople resisted the Chico Dam Project through peaceful di 


peace pact forbidding cooperation with the dam, but later, with the encouragement and support 
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guerrilla arm of the Communist Party of the Philippines), the tribespeople resisted through armed at 


constabulary guards. The continued violent conflict between government troops and NPA-assisted villagers n 


the dam, and it was postponed until the 1990s." 





I}. Andrew Pearse. Seeds of Plenty, Seeds of Want: Social and 
Economic Implications of the Green Revolution (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1980) 

*This picture and caption information are from Charles Drucker, “Dam 
the Chico: Hydropower Development and Tribal Resistance,” The 
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as in the case of the statistics used by the Electricity Generating 
Authority of Thailand (EGAT) for the Nam Choan Dam." 
Even more to the point, in the event of a large dam becoming 
a national tssue, as in the case of Nam Choan, access to the 
media may be severly biased. In 1982, Thai civil servants, 
including forestry officials and academics, were forbidden 
under official order from speaking out against the dam, while 
EGAT had constant access to national (army operated) radio 
Stations for its propaganda. 

A common rejoinder by proponents of large dams is to 
challenge the opposition to come up with something better. 
This tactic was compared at the Delhi workshop to an opera 
singer who, when heckled for dissonance, challenged the dis- 
satisfied member of the audience to come and do a better job. 
The point here is that resources for research and development 
are centralized; and for the political reasons outlined above, 
large dam projects receive precedence over alternative forms 
of energy or water management. Alternatives certainly need to 
be proposed if opposition to dams is not to be seen as “antide- 
velopmental,” but development of alternatives requires time, 
resources, and full access to information. 


Learning from Experience: 
Organization and Education 


From the above discussion of the issues surrounding the 
construction of large dams, a number of lessons are to be gained 
for the organization and education of local people due to be 
affected by dam construction. Adjustment of organization to 
the scale of the issue is important. Local-level organization is 
the most effective and fundamental in that it involves those 
directly affected by the dam. However. the political sensitivity 
of the area to be affected may impede local mobilization, in 
particular if the area is isolated from wider support. At a broader 
level, therefore, support among conservation groups, political 
figures, and the media can play an important role. At the inter- 
national level, pressure on the World Bank, OECEF (the Japanese 
government's Overseas Economic Cooperation Fund). and 
other funding authorities is important and shows signs of achiev- 
ing results, with increasing sensitivity to criticism being shown 
by these bodies. 

Particularly in the context of the Delhi workshop, the first 
to bring together those concerned with the social impact of 
large dams in several Asian countries, the importance of links 
between groups should be stressed. This is not to overemphasize 
the value of “talking shop.” Dealing with fundamental issues 
first and foremost involves local-level action and preaching to 
other than the converted. Nevertheless, the realization that 
others are facing similar forces and carrying on similar struggles 
is of value in itself and can serve two important tactical pur- 
poses, over and above any renewal of courage that such reali- 
zation lends to those involved in isolated campaigns. First is 





12. For example, in denying responsibility for damage to crops below 
the Srmakharin Dam in 1979-1980 resulting from salinization, EGAT 
quoted a figure of 140 millimeters rainfall for that year in order to 
blame the problem on drought rather than reduced river flow. In fact, 
rainfall in Samut Songkhram was 576 millimeters in 1979, more than 


four times the quoted figure, and river flow was reduced by almost. 


50 percent as a result of water being held back during the filling of 
the Srinakharin reservoir. 


the exchange of methods of organizing local people, educating 
the wider public, obtaining information, and other tactics that 
have met with success. Second is the advantage of obtaining | 
a fuller campaigning inventory from experiences of effects of — 
dams on people. With a greater accumulation of evidence of 
the hollowness of prior claims put forward for existing dams, 
campaigns against new projects become more credible. There 
is the additional advantage of international links that detailed 
exposure of the failures of dam projects abroad may be politi- 
cally more feasible than criticism of a project closer to home. 

It is useful to distinguish between organization at the pre-, 
during-, and post-construction (“post-mortem”!) stages of a 
dam. In the case of the Chico River scheme, effective organi- 
zation has led to the project being shelved; moreover, organi- 
zation on this particular issue has served as a springboard for 
the Cordillera People’s Alliance to serve as a campaigning body 
on numerous other local issues. In the case of the Tehri Dam 
on the Ganges, campaigning is carrying on despite the decision 
to go ahead with the dam. Work among the Iban people relo- 
cated as a consequence of the Batang-Ai has involved organi- 
zation of those suffering the consequences of dam construction. 
Organized visits to this relocation site by those threatened by 
the Bakun Dam helps to raise awareness among these people 
of exactly what it is they are threatened with. 

Dams have symbolic importance to their architects and 
builders; likewise, symbolism ts an important part of education 
and organization in opposition to dams. Whether it be a photo- 
graph of a drowning tiger, a dam in the shape of a fist grabbing 
at water, people, trees, or some other symbol of the dire effects 
of dams, a single image can have more political clout than 
pages of argument or cost-benefit analysis. 

On the educational side of campaigning, it is important 
to bear in mind who is learning from whom. People to be 
affected by dams may be the best educators, helping those who 
may have more access to the media, national-level decision 
makers, and others to put the message across. On the other 
hand, relatively isolated groups with no experience of the effects 
of large dams may need to be made aware of the situation they 
are to face and the need for local action if the dam is to be 
halted or if adequate compensation and resettlement provisions 
are to be made. 





This drawing is from The State of India’s Environment 1984-85: the 
Second Citizens’ Report (New Delhi: Centre for Science and Environ- 
ment, 1985). 
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~~ although Su suffered no public rebuke. 


A Symposium on Marxism in China Today: 
An Interview with Su Shaozhi, with Comments 


by American Scholars and a Response by a 


Introduction 


by Gordon H. Chang 


Despite the proliferation of academic contacts between the 
United States and China in recent years, sustained public dialog 


é is still a rarity. For this reason, the following exchange between 


Su Shaozhi, a leading Chinese political theorist, and six Ameri- 
can writers is a notable achievement. Furthermore, the sym- 
posium spans a time period that includes Su’s demotion from 
his position as head of the Institute of Marxism—Leninism—Mao 
Zedong Thought (MLMT Institute) of the Chinese Academy 
of Social Sciences. The discussion covers a broad range of 
issues pivotal to China’s efforts at socialist reform and contri- 
butes to current debates over Marxist theory. 

Su is one of China’s most outspoken advocates of reform. 
His views apparently led to what he calls his “punishment” 
during the 1987 campaign against “bourgeois liberalization,” 
which was conducted in the aftermath of massive Chinese 
student demonstrations earlier in the year. Blame for the unrest 
was placed on party chairman Hu Yaobang, who was then 
removed from his position. The party later expelled physicist 
- Fang Lizhi, journalist Liu Binyan, and writer Wang Ruowang 
for advocating anti-Marxist thinking. In September Su and 
ctim to inner-party criticisms, 








_. While mainland newspapers avoided news about Su’s cir- 
- cumstances, the overseas Chinese intellectual press, including 


Zhengming, Zhongguo zhi chun, and Zhishifenzi, reprinted a 


~ number of Su's articles and speculated about a dire fate for 
<: him, -After a hiatus of several months, however, Su’s articles 
n to reappear, including in the People’s Daily. As of this 
a remains a party member, a researcher at the MLMT 
ind a professor in the graduate school of the Chinese 
‘Social Sciences (CASS). And he has received 
to accept a six-month research appointment at 
ginning in March 1988. 
















Su Shaozhi was born sixty-five years ago in Beijing. He 
received his undergraduate education at Che ny 
and a master’s degree at the Nankai Institute of Eco 
From 1949 to 1963 he was associate professor ones 
at Fudan University in Shanghai; he then became editor of the 
theoretical department of the People's Daily from 1963 te 
1979. He joined the Marxism—Leninism~-Mao Zedong Insti 
in 1979 and assumed its directorship in 1982. A — pli fic i 
Su has written over one hundred articies on a 
concerning Marxism and socialism, and has w y 
including two in English, Democracy and $ 
(Nottingham: Spokesman, 1982) and Democr 
form (Nottingham: Spokesman, forthcoming. 
in-chief of the journal Makesizhuvi Yanjin(Stucies © 
published by the People’s Press in Bejing, 
of the editorial board of Socialism in the ¥i 
Yugoslavia. He is listed in the /nternatiore , the 
Who’ s Who in Australia and the Far East, and the International 
Directory of Distinguished Leadership. 

In December 1985 Su gave the interview - 
symposium. The interview was conducted in 
headquarters in Beijing, and Su later added wr 
to the transcript in Chinese and Enghsh. The Sept 
issue Of Monthly Review published an edited ver By 
interview, along with a response by Paul Sweery, whi 
reproduced below. The version published here is longer 
the Monthly Review version, but some paris of the o 
interview are still omitted. The editors of the Buller A 
cerned Asian Scholars subsequently solicited further comments 
on the version of the interview published bere, which Arif 
Dirlik, Edward Friedman, Maurice Meisner. Mark 5 L, and 
I completed during the summer and fall of 1987. $ 
rejoinder to the commentaries in January [VS5. 










































Interview with Su Shaozhi, 
December 1985 


Gordon Chang: Whar are some of the theoretical issues that 
are being studied in China today? 

Su Shaozhi: Since the smashing of the Gang of Four, especially 
since the Third Plenary Session of the Eleventh Central Com- 
mittee in December 1978, China’s theoretical circles have been 
very active. There have been several major discussions, con- 
cerning such concepts and issues as “to each according to his 
work”; practice as the criterion of truth: the aim of socialist 
production; stages of socialist development, planning and the 
market, etc. At present our discussion centers around the 
philosophical, economic, political, and social questions in- 
volved in reforming the economic and political structure, and 
theoretical questions about how to build socialism with Chinese 
characteristics. In addition, we are also paying attention to 
pursuing and developing related questions of Marxist theory. 
What is the fundamental essence of Marxism? How can we 
use new scientific developments such as cybernetics and sys- 
tems theory to complement and enrich the methodology of 
Marxism, to reinvestigate Marxist-Leninist analyses and reach 
new conclusions regarding the development of capitalism in 
light of the new conditions in Western industrialized countries, 
and to reinvestigate the Marxist theory of history in light of 
the development of historical truth, for example multilineal 
versus unilineal approaches? We are also looking at new ques- 
tions which have emerged among soctalist countries, such as 
the question of the construction of the communist parties in 
power, and the relationships between socialist countries and 
communist parties. At the same time we are also researching 
Western Marxism and questions related to it. In sum, the 
theoretical questions we are researching today are very rich. 
GC: Let's take the study of different trends in the capitalist 
world. Can you give me the specifics on some of the issues? 
SSZ: For example, according to Marx, in capitalist society 
class polarization should be very serious. that is, society should 
more and more divide into two, into the proletarian and capitalist 
classes. But now, in fact, in most developed capitalist societies 
the middle class is increasing, and moreover the number of 
industrial workers is decreasing absolutely. Under these condi- 
tions, there is another new question: Where do you find the 
socialist revolutionary force? Thus, the question of the class 
structure of advanced capitalist countries has become the subject 
of focused discussion. 

GC: [s there any feeling that the proletariat has lost its rev- 
olutionary potential in the advanced capitalist countries? 
SSZ: This is a very controversial and debatable question. The 
classical proletariat was the industrial workers, but their number 
is decreasing due to changes in the social economy. Moreover, 
the cultural levels and living standards of industrial workers 
vary greatly. In the developed capitalist countries, the living 
standard of industrial workers is very high, especially due to 
the capitalist ruling group’s adoption of the policy of the welfare 
state. As long as there is no unemployment, their livelihood is 
not bad. Their psychological situation relative to their nine- 
teenth century ancestors is different. Compared to the nineteenth 
century proletariat their revolutionary force has weakened. 


GC: Do you make a distinction between the proletariat and 
the working class? 

SSZ: In the classical sense, the proletariat and working class 
are different. The former are industrial workers and the latter 
are wage laborers, including industrial and other workers. Their 
common characteristic is that they don’t own any private means 
of production but have to sell their labor to the capitalist. Now 
in the developed capitalist countries blue-collar workers are 
decreasing and white-collar workers are increasing, but they 
are both of the working class. Also, because of the development 
of computers, their working conditions are becoming increas- 
ingly similar. Therefore I think that in developed capitalist 
countries, they can be generally designated working class—in 
Italy they often are called wage earners. In socialist countries, 
because of the public ownership of the means of production, 
with the means of production being owned by all of the laboring 
people, the working class is no longer deprived of their means 
of production; therefore they are no longer called the proletariat 
or propertyless class. 
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In the undeveloped countries, after the victory of 
the revolution, it is better to have a longer transi- 
tional stage. I think China ended the transitional 
period too early. This is one of the reasons we had 
much trouble later on. 


GC: The proletariat in the traditional sense would be those 
who create surplus value? 

SSZ: The proletariat, in the traditional sense, means those who 
are deprived of the means of production and have to sell their 
labor to the capitalist. They of course produce the surplus value 
seized by the capitalist, but under the conditions of capitalism, 
other wage earners also produce surplus value. In socialist 
countries the laborers are the masters of society and they also 
create surplus value, but this is production for society rather 
than for the capitalist. 

GC: Would white-collar workers be considered workers or 
middle class? 

SSZ: The so-called middle class is often categorized according 
to income; it is not a strictly scientific category. In capitalist 
society the white-collar worker also does not own any produc- 
tive property and sells his labor to the capitalist. Therefore such 
workers are part of the working class. Since there are great 
variations in income, one cannot say they are all middle class. 
In the United States, there are many white-collar workers, such 
as typists, whose wages are lower than blue-collar workers. 


GC: Do you think that the theory of the inevitability of im- 
perialist war is out of date? 

SSZ: In the light of history since the Second World War. 
Lenin's theory of the inevitability of wars between imperialist 
countries is no longer valid, although the law of uneven political 
and economic development among capitalist countries is still 
in effect. This ts because the developed capitalist countries now 
have basic common interests, and multinational companies are 


very influential. Also, the contradiction between the Soviet 
Union and the United States is greater than the contradiction 
among Western imperialist countries. The competition among 
these other imperialist countries is more economic and political 
than military. Since the Second World War there have been 
no wars between imperialist countries. Of course, local wars 
continue, and in the background there may be some superpow- 
ers. China’s socialist construction requires a long-term peaceful 
environment, and thus we oppose all kinds of war, pursue a 
peaceful foreign policy, and support the peace movement. 


GC: Regarding the question of the road to soctalism, a related 
question is the nature of the proletarian party itself in the 
advanced capitalist countries. In your opinion, is the Leninist 
conception of a party outdated today in the advanced capitalist 
countries? 

SSZ: As you know, there was a controversy between Rosa 
Luxemburg and Lenin in the 1920s. Lenin emphasized iron 
discipline, and Rosa Luxemburg emphasized intraparty democ- 
racy. We are having a discussion of who was right. In my 
opinion we cannot answer this abstractly. We should pay atten- 
tion to the concrete conditions in certain periods. In Lenin’s 
time most of the communist parties were underground, and the 
struggle was very serious. So at that time there should have 
been iron discipline. Many questions could not be openly dis- 
cussed. So at that time, I think Lenin was right. The Bolsheviks 
took power and were successful. 

Now in socialist society, since the communist party has be- 
come the ruling party, we should emphasize internal democ- 
racy. Even in the developed countries none of the communist 
parties are underground. They should have intraparty democ- 
racy too. 

Every communist party must emphasize the system of demo- 
cratic centralism. We should have intraparty democracy. Before 
any decision is made, party members should have complete 
freedom to carry out discussion, but once a decision is made, 
it is the duty of party members to implement the decision. If 


they still hold a different opinion, they can reserve their opinion ` 


or raise their opinion to the party. Therefore we can say that 
within the communist party there is freedom and discipline, 
and there is complete internal party democracy. 

In my opinion, if a communist party lacks internal Marxist 
democracy after it gets power, then the party will not be able 
to correctly implement democratic centralism. This is often 
why the socialist countries have had such disasters as the 
Chinese Cultural Revolution. So now every socialist country 
emphasizes reform of the economic and political structure. One 
of our orientations of reform is democratization. In the advanced 
capitalist countries, in order for the communist parties to unite 
the majority of the masses to struggle for socialism and to wage 
an effective struggle, the parties must also implement internal 
party democracy and carry out genuine democratic centralism. 
GC: You previously mentioned that there are three different 
stages in the development of socialism. Could you elaborate 
on these stages? 

SSZ: The first is the transitional stage; the second is the socialist 
stage; and the third is the communist stage. At present there 
isn’t any country in the world in the communist stage. 
«GC: Would you say that China is in the socialist stage? 

SSZ: Yes. But even in the socialist stage there are at least three 
different periods: the early period, the middle, and the de- 
ve loped. In my opinion, China is in the beginning of the early 






period of socialism. For example, the Soviet Union and sorne 
eastern European countries are in the mudale ace i 
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Gorbachev they have changed their ideas. Now i | 

are “entering into developed socialism.” which means aes thes y 
have yet to achieve developed socialism. i nthe party constitu- 
tion of the Twenty-second Party Congress, under Khrusachey. 
they said they would enter into communism in the 1980s. OF 
course this is an illusion. 

In the undeveloped countries, after the victory of the revolti 
tion, it is better to have a longer transitional stage. | tank 
China ended the transitional period too early. This is ene of 
the reasons we had much trouble later on. 











In the light of history since the Second World War, 
Lenin’s theory of the inevitability ef wars between 
imperialist countries is no longer valid, although 
the law of uneven political and economic develope 
ment among capitalist countries is still in effect. 
This is because the developed capitalist countries 
now have basic common interests, and multina- 
tional companies are very influential, 





GC: What are the different roads to socialism” 
SSZ: There are different conceptions of the road to socialism. 
The road to socialism for communist parties in each country 
is different. One is the October Revolution road, which is one 
kind of violent revolution. It is characterized by economic and 
political struggle, eventually culminating m an armed uprising 
in the cities. The second is the Chinese road. Of course it is 
violent revolution, but it is not through u dirban uprisings. First 
we had a base in the countryside, and we used the countryside 
to surround the city and then take the city. 
from the October Revolution. 

It may be that the Chinese road is to some extent valid for 
the undeveloped countries, such as the countries of Central 
Dees: And | some anes of eg a o ton road 
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country can copy the made! of a any other c sountry. i Ach shoul 
find its own path to socialism. 

The third road is the “democratic and peaceful road to 
socialism.” It is the result of the study of Marxism im combina- 
tion with the concrete situations of the developed countries. 
But of course it has not yet been proved to be valid. The 
developed capitalist countries generally adopt the policy of the 
welfare state, and they use bourgeois democracy, especial. 
parliamentarianism, as a safety valve. Also . they give ae com- 
munist parties and trade unions a certain amount of freedom. 
and the capitalists use some tricks of “peoples capitalism” in 
enterprises, such as vee ng and ian y SH Ww ith an workers, 



















Another very eine reason we onion is HOW Very 
difficult in developed capitalist countries is ihat they use pow. 
erful dictatorial methods. So | think that nowadays i is very 
hard to have violent revolution in the developed countries. 





GC: In a generally peaceful approach to socialism, may there 
be times when one has to use force to defend the working class 
from bourgeois violence? 

SSZ: Historical events show that after obtaining political power 
the working class should be alert to prevent the use of counter- 
revolutionary violence by the bourgeoisie. In Chile, Allende 
got power through election, but later he was overthrown by 
the military. If the Allende government had foreseen this prob- 
lem and had mobilized and armed the masses to oppose the 
military coup d'état, maybe they could have been successful. 
So even a successful revolution does not eliminate the possibil- 
ity of military action against the bourgeois counterrevolution. 





Mao, Lenin, and Marx as depicted on the cover of a pamphlet pub- 
lished recently by the Central Committee of the Communist Party of 
Peru. The pamphlet is entitled Develop the People’s War to Serve 
the World Revolution, and the smaller writing on the cover says, 
“Proletarians of all countries, unite!” 


GC: Let's move to some questions about socialism. What are 
the fundamental characteristics of a socialist country today? 
There are many different types of countries that call themselves 
socialist, from Sweden all the way to the ones that are usually 
accepted as socialist countries. Do Chinese researchers have 
any consensus or debate about this question? 

SSZ: Basically speaking of the economic sphere, there are two 
important factors. The first is that there is mainly public own- 
ership. Of course there may be some individual ownership, but 
only a very small percentage. The second is that in distribution, 
there is the policy of “to each according to his work,” which 
means no exploitation. That is still basically speaking, since 
we cannot avoid a certain level of exploitation, for example in 
hiring some persons. I think these are the two main factors. 
So according to these factors, we think that Sweden or other 
countries where social democrats are the ruling power are not 
socialist countries. In the United States they call them socialist 
countries and call us communist countries, not socialist coun- 
tries. In our opinion they are not socialist countries because 
they don’t have these two basic characteristics, and we are also 
not communist countries. 


The third important factor of socialism is that there is a 
government of the working people, especially democracy at a 
high level, gaodu minzhu as we call it in China. The fourth is 
that we should have some planned economy in conjunction 
with a commodity economy. In China, we call this a planned 
commodity economy. That means that economically we are 
not in a state of anarchy. The last factor is that besides emphasiz- 
ing material civilization we should also emphasize spiritual 
civilization. That means we should be against some decadent 
ideas and living styles of bureaucracy, feudalism, and capital- 
ism. These considerations apply, or should apply, to all socialist 
countries. As for building socialism with Chinese characteris- 
tics, I can say we emphasize democracy of a high level and 
spiritual civilization of a high level. 

GC: What about the conception of the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat? Is that an outmoded conception, or is that still valid 
in today's world? 

SSZ: According to historical experience, the dictatorship of 
the proletariat is necessary, especially in the transitional period. 
But after the victory of the socialization of private ownership, 
that means after we enter into socialist society, there are differ- 
ent opinions about this. Should we still retain proletarian dic- 
tatorship or not? 

In China now we emphasize people’s democratic dictator- 
ship, renmin minzhu zhuanzheng. We emphasize people's 
democracy. Since after the socialization of private ownership, 
the exploiting class has vanished, in the class sense of class. 
Of course the remnants of such things as class ideas still exist. 
We say some class struggle still exists. This class struggle is 
different from the earlier class struggle of the transitional period. 
Some of this class struggle has the character of class struggle, 
but it is not class struggle itself since the exploiting class does 
not exist, 

Now in different socialist countries there are different ter- 
minologies. For example, in Romania the term proletarian dic- 
tatorship is not used. In public statements, such as a speech 
by Ceaucescu, they may say that since in Romania there is no 
exploiting class, it is not necessary to mention the dictatorship 
of the proletariat. In the communist parties of developed coun- 
tries, previously called Eurocommunism, they don’t mention 
the dictatorship of the proletariat, especially in Italy and West- 
ern Europe. Dictatorship usually reminds people of Hitler and 
Mussolini, so the term is not welcomed by the people. As a 
result, they do not speak of the dictatorship of the proletariat. 

The Italian Communist Party now calls its view the third 
road. They told me even when they get power and become the 
ruling party, they will not accept the ideas of proletarian dic- 
tatorship. They still emphasize democracy. I asked them, “If 
in the next election you lose and cannot become the ruling 
party, what will happen?” They said that’s very easy. We 
should retreat and let others be the ruling party. So Eurocom- 
munism doesn't use the term and doesn’t even accept the dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat. 

The Japanese Communist Party thinks that “dictatorship,” 
translated as zhuanzheng, is a mistranslation. They think that 
the proletarian dictatorship only means “hegemonism,” which 
means dominance. As you know, Gramsci of Italy just mentions 
the hegemony of the working class. So there are different view- 
points about proletarian dictatorship. 

In China we emphasize people’s democratic dictatorship. 
And we understand it in two ways. One is people’s democracy, 
and the other is that if there are some class enemies, we should 
have a dictatorship over them. 


GC: There used to be a theory in China about the danger of 


capitalist restoration in socialist society, the belief that the 
danger of capitalist restoration was great. What is the view 
about that today? 

SSZ: During the Cultural Revolution, Mao's theory of the 
continuous revolution under the proletarian dictatorship em- 
phasized that in socialist society there exists class struggle in 
all stages. That means there is the danger of capitalist restora- 
tion. The Gang of Four, especially Zhang Chungiao and Yao 
Wenyuan, wrote articles saying that the danger of restoration 
is due to the policy of “to each according to his work,” bourgeois 
right. But this is a misunderstanding about bourgeois right. 


Marx only mentioned that there is an equal exchange of labor, them, and using the legal system to prosecute them. If we don 
and that means only in this sense that there is bourgeois right. take care, then of course there is a danger and a mena 
Now we emphasize the principle of distribution “to each GC: The attention given to the danger of revisionism is rele 


according to his work,” and believe it cannot produce new 
capitalists since it is according to everyone’s work. We think 
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The theory was based on the idea that if the party becam 
it is wrong to say that in socialist society we have the danger revisionist party, a new bourgeoisie wo arise. Speal 
of capitalist restoration. Of course we should be careful about more generally about the question of revisionisn the 
our policy and not allow individual employers to become more cussion among theoretical workers in China about the ques 
capitalist. Even though some millionaires may appear, they of revisionism? Does revisionism exist? What is revi: 
cannot restore the system of capitalism. In the past we once Does revisionism take different forms an even 
said that the Soviet Union had restored capitalism, but now we in socialism? 
think that was wrong. That was a result of “leftist” influence. SSZ: We used the term revisionism often in the Cultural Re 
GC: /s there still a theoretical possibility of capitalist restoration? lution and the 1960s. Whenever anv party didn't agree wi 


SSZ: We think that in socialist society if we emphasize the 
first two factors, that is, public ownership in the main and 
distribution according to one’s work, there is no danger of 
returning to capitalism. The only important thing is that by 
emphasizing and keeping to these two principles, these two 
factors, there is no danger. But if you give up these two prin- 


Mao Zedong Thought we called them revisionist. But now w 
say that was totally wrong. Revisionism is a special terminolog 
designating only Eduard Bernstein, Bernsteinism, at the begis 
ning of the imperialist stage. He was confused by the conditior 
at that time. He didn’t notice that at that confrontati 
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socialism. At that time, the conditions and situation were dif- 
ferent than they are now, so Lenin opposed him and set up the 
Comintern, thus leading the Russian Revolution to victory. So 
now we define revisionism to mean only Bernsteinism. 

Of course there may be other opportunism from the left or 
right, but we think it 1s better that we not call it revisionism. 
If it is “left” we can say it is “left opportunism”; if it is “right” 
we can say it is “right opportunism.” 

As to the policies of socialist countries after their revolutions, 
we used to call Yugoslavia and the Soviet Union revisionist. 
Now we don’t think that is right, since after the October Revo- 
lution, no country had definite experiences in how to construct 
socialism. Marx, Engels, and Lenin had very little to say about 
the construction of socialism. Of course during the time of 
Marx and Engels they had no practice, just some theoretical 
evaluations, or what we call scientific foresight. 

Lenin had only a very short time and not much experience 
to sum up in terms of socialism. So now we don’t say that any 
country after their revolution has been guilty of promoting 
revisionist policies. We abolished the term revisionism in refer- 
ring to socialist countries. We never use it now. We don’t give 
other parties a label of revisionism, And we emphasize the four 
principles between parties: independence and self-reliance, 
complete equality, mutual respect, and no interference in each 
other’s internal affairs. We should not interfere in the internal 
affairs of other parties. If they are wrong, their own party 
members, not others, must make the necessary changes, so we 
don’t use that term. 

GC: Lenin, when he used the term revisionism, referred to 
Bernstein, but he also referred to what he said was an interna- 
nonal phenomenon in the early twentieth century. Later he 
talked about Kautsky being a right opportunist. So it seemed 
that Lenin's conception of revisionism was broader or that he 
used it to describe a more international phenomenon. 

SSZ: Yes, at that time Bernstetnism was an international 
phenomenon. But what Lenin said about Kautsky was even 
worse. Lenin called Kautsky a pantu, a renegade, which is 
worse than revisionist! We think of revisionism as a faction 
within Marxism, but that is wrong, of course. 

GC: /n Marxism and Revisionism Lenin mentions a revisionism 
from the left, or left revisionism. He doesn't go on to describe 
it in detail. Is there any discussion about what this phenomenon 
is? 

SSZ: I think he had written a number of articles about “left-wing 
childishness.” But I think it is not accurate to characterize every 
form of opportunism as revisionism; the use of “right” or “left” 
is especially obscure, in my opinion. Since you cannot decide 
exactly who is “right” or “left,” it is better to find out whether 
something is mistaken, and, if it is, to use facts to determine 
how it is wrong. For example, in China we usually call Western 
conservatives “right” and Western progressives “left.” But 
within China now the terminology is reversed. For example, 
if someone. still supports the Gang of Four’s line we say that 
person is ultraleft, has a left tendency. 

GC: After the downfall of the Gang of Four there were articles 
linking the Gang of Four to Trotskyism. What is meant by 
Trotskyism? What kind of phenomenon is Trotskyism? 

SSZ: This is a very complicated question. A simple characteri- 
zation would not be very precise. Some people say the viewpoint 
of the Gang of Four is similar to that of the Trotskyists. I think 
there may be several reasons for this. First, they both emphasize 
world revolution. Second, they talk about the bureaucracy and 
elitism in socialism. Third, they don't recognize that in socialist 
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We think that in socialist society if we emphasize 
the first two factors, that is, public ownership in 
the main and distribution according to one’s work, 
there is no danger of returning to capitalism. 





society there exist commodities and money, and they don’t 
agree that in socialist society the law of value still plays a role. 
I think the Trotskyists emphasize that there are capitalists within 
the party. This is similar to what the Gang of Four used to say. 
But in my opinion the Trotskyists are quite different from the 
Gang of Four, who were products of semifeudal and 
semicapitalist society. The Gang of Four has some special 
characteristics which result from Chinese feudalism and fas- 
cism. 
3C: What are some of those characteristics? 
SSZ: They say we should enter communism and complete 
equalitarianism, but they were very privileged. They organized 
small sects to grab power. They used feudal relationships to 
enforce their power—something like Chinese banghui or gangs, 
so we call them “feudalistic fascists.” We call their socialism 
“socialism of general poverty.” Zhang Chungiao once said we'd 
rather have the chaff of socialism than the seedlings of 
capitalism. 
GC: How could such a thing happen? 
SSZ: This is a complicated problem, which was partially de- 
scribed in the Sixth Plenum of the Eleventh Party Congress. 
In my opinion feudalism, despotism, and the ideas of small 
farmers were very influential. At the same time the feudal 
tradition in China also includes the concept of privilege—‘“What 
I say goes,” the personality cult, and lack of democracy. All 
these factors caused the Cultural Revolution. 
GC: Does Mao Zedong Thought still have validity for China 
today? 
SSZ: I think Mao Zedong Thought must be distinguished from 
the thought of Mao himself. Mao Zedong Thought is a theoret- 
ical system that is the crystallization of the contributions of our 
entire party, not only Mao himself. Since Mao made such a 
big contribution, we call it Mao Zedong Thought. Mao Zedong 
Thought as a scientific, theoretical system can include only the 
correct thought. Some of Mao’s own thought is correct and 
some in error, but the wrong part cannot be included in Mao 
Zedong Thought. | 

The thought of Mao himself I think can be divided into two 
stages, with 1957 the demarcation line. Before that time we 
think most of Mao’s works are right, so we had the victory of 
our new democratic revolution and the victory of the transfor- 
mation of private ownership. Of course there were also defects 
in those earlier works, and they were the cause of errors that 
developed later. I think that there were good things, such as 
how to correctly handle contradictions among the people, in 
Mao’s thought after 1957, but most of his later thoughts and 
theories were wrong. This was especially true of his theories 
of class struggle in socialist society and of continuous revolution 
under proletarian dictatorship, both of which were the theoret- 
ical basis of the Cultural Revolution and were completely 
wrong. 








But we say that Mao Zedong’s contributions to the Chinese 
Revolution are greater than his demerits. His theory of the new 
democratic revolution, especially, is still valid for certain unde- 
veloped countries. And we still think that Mao made three valid 
points. The first is seeking truth from facts, the second is 
self-reliance and independence, and the third is the mass line. 

We should still analyze his concrete conclusions, especially 
after 1957. But we emphasize that Mao Zedong Thought is the 
integration of Marxism with Chinese reality, so we don't think 
it is necessarily valid for other countries. We think it was wrong 
during the Cultural Revolution to require that every country 
should adopt Mao Zedong Thought. 





I think that there were good things, such as how 
to correctly handle contradictions among the 
people, in Mao’s thought after 1957, but most of 
his later thoughts and theories were wrong. This 
was especially true of his theories of class struggle 
in socialist society and of continuous revolution 
under proletarian dictatorship, both of which were 
the theoretical basis of the Cultural Revolution 
and were completely wrong. 


GC: There is a view in the United States that there are no 
socialist countrie s in the world today but only “postrevolution- 
ary societies.” Can you comment on that view? 

SSZ: This view is based on a standard of socialism in Marx’s 
Critique of the Gotha Program-—that in socialism there are no 
commodities, no money, and the state has become apolitical. 
This is why the conclusion is reached that since there are no 
countries with these characteristics, there is no socialism in the 
world today. Marx didn’t give us any blueprint of socialism. 
He just had some scientific analysis about capitalism, especially 
the basic contradiction of capitalism. That's why he emphasized 
the socialization of ownership, since the basic contradiction of 
capitalism is the contradiction between socialized production 
and private capitalist ownership. That’s why he said socialism 
should have socialization of ownership in order to eliminate 
this contradiction. 

Secondly, Marx thought that the socialist revolution would 
first happen in the most developed countries, not only in one 
but in many developed countries. So he imagined that socialism 
would start in a highly developed country with a very high 
degree of socialization of production, i.e.,with a highly de- 
veloped commodity economy. But now things are different. 
The socialist revolution didn't happen in the developed coun- 
tries, but only in the underdeveloped countries, including Rus- 
sia. So what Marx foresaw was not valid, and we should not 
use what Marx said as the standard to judge present socialism. 


_ We shall develop Marxism under present conditions. So I say 


l this idea is somewhat dogmatic, and we should instead seek 
truth from facts. I know Paul Sweezy holds these ideas. He is 
my good friend, and when we met in Yugoslavia we had a fine 
dialog. 








GC: What are some of the specific works of Marx thart 
researchers are currently studying? 

SSZ: Our country has published four additional volumes of the 
selected works of Marx and Engels. In the past we paid at oY 
to the research of Marx's principal works, but the early > 
of Marx were neglected and were not transiated imo Chim 
Only after the Cultural Revolution were the early work 
Marx, such as the Economic and Philosaphic Manuscript 
1844 and Grundrisse, translated into Chinese. They were pub 
lished in 1980, so since then many people, 
philosophers and young people, have been stu 
works. 

We are also discussing the question of : 
tween his early and late works. I disagree with 
and the Soviets saying there is a discrepancy between his 
and later works. Althusser emphasizes the early works and say 
they are the real Marx; the Soviets also say there is a discre 
pancy, but they emphasize the later works. 

I don’t think there are discrepancies. All the ideas were 
continuous—even if there are some changes. there is conti 
between the early works and later works. Por example, “a 
tion.” His early works often use this term, and his later wo 
rarely use this term. In Das Kapital, so far as } know, he only 
uses the term three times. But in the early works he uses 
many times. Some people said he gave up the term “alienation 
But I think that even though he often didn’t use the term alie 
nation, he did use the term “fetish of commodities,” which has 
connotations similar to alienation. | think the meaning is cor 
tinuous. 

GC: Please elaborate on how the 
similar to “alienation.” 

SSZ: The “fetish of commodities” means that under the condi 
tion of private ownership of the means of pre xiuction, peopk 
produce commodities. Once the product of labor takes the forn 
of a commodity, the commodity becomes an alien force agains 
the producer of the commodity, and the destiny of the produce 
is controlled by the destiny of the commodity. The force of ; 
spontaneous, aimless market becomes a mysterious force ruling 
the producer of the commodity, resulting in the Hlusion of the 
worship of commodities. Alienation is the same. Workers pro 
duce products, but they are then alienated from their products 
which become capital and thereby control workers. It is the 
same process but just different terminology, a different expres. 
sion. 

GC: Are there other aspects of Marx's works that people ari 
examining today? 

SSZ: Yes; for example, humanism. Some say only his earh 
works emphasize humanism. But I don’t In Das. 
he says that the future world should be based on the assoc 
of free labor. He is still concerned with the emancina 
man. | think some mistake humanism to mean good works tc 
others, but Marx didn’t mean that. He meant the emanc manor 
of all people. The highest humanism is the He of al 
people. Marx never gave up the idea of the emancipatior 
mankind. Only under the communist stage can the emancipatior 
of mankind be achieved. 

GC: And what about Lenin's works? Are there particular a: 
pects of Lenin's works that people in China are studyi 
SSZ: We are studying lots of Lenin’s works on the con 
of socialism. In an article | published lasi year in the F Ps 
Daily | said we should stress the study of Lenin's later works, 
especially some short notes by Lenin which were not allowed 
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But we say that Mao Zedong’s contributions to the 
Chinese Revolution are greater than his demerits. 
His theory of the new democratic revolution, espe- 
cially, is still valid for certain undeveloped coun- 
tries. And we still think that Mao made three valid 
points. The first ts seeking truth from facts, the 
second is self-reliance and independence, and the 
third is the mass line. 





to be published in the Stalin period. And now nearly all of the 
late short notes of Lenin and the daily record of Lenin's sec- 
retary have been published. In his later years Lénin put forward 
very rich® ideas, including thoughts on the reform of the 
economic and political system, the prevention of overcen- 
tralized power, the strengthening of democratization of the 
party and state, and opposing bureaucratism and great-nation 
chauvinism. I think we should study more of Lenin's later ideas. 
GC: Have Lenin's later notes and his secretary's notes been 
released by the Soviet Union? 


SSZ: Yes. and we have translated them. The late notes of 


Lenin are included in the new edition of the collected works 
of Lenin. The fifth edition is much more detailed than the 
fourth edition. And now in China we have the second edition 
of the complete works of Lenin in Chinese. The diary of Lenin's 
secretary during Lenin’s illness was also published in the Soviet 
Union and translated into Chinese. We are discussing a lot 
about what is still living and what is dead in Marx's, Engels’s 
and Lenin's works. 
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GC: Some have said that there is a crisis in Marxism today. 
Do you think there is a crisis in Marxism? 

SSZ: I think we should recognize that the crisis of Marxism 
is not due to Marxism itself but due to misunderstandings, 
especially dogmatic misunderstandings of Marxism. The Cul- 
tural Revolution, under the banner of Marxism, brought us 
disasters, so in China some think wrongly of Marxism. After 
the Cultural Revolution, the prestige of Marxism went down. 

At that time some young people had three so-called crises 
of confidence: in Marxism, in the leadership of the Communist 
Party, and in our leaders. Since the Third Plenum of the 
Eleventh Party Congress, we have a new policy and have had 
much success in raising confidence in Marxism and our party. 
We still must do much work to raise the prestige of Marxism. 

It is not only through propaganda and education—the basic 
thing we have to do is to show our people we succeeded because 
we put Marxism into practice correctly, which includes the 
development of productivity, the realization of the four moder- 
nizations, and the raising of the people's material and cultural 
living standards. Attaining these goals will be more persuasive 
than words. 

GC: In the world today there are events in addition to the 
outcome of the Cultural Revolution that have provoked disillu- 
sionment in Marxism in some circles. These include such things 
as fighting among different socialist countries and the situation 
in Poland. So it is a worldwide phenomenon. 

SSZ: In 1984 I was in Yugoslavia to attend the international 
conference “Socialism in the World,” and we discussed this. 
We said this was all due to the misunderstanding and misuse 
of Marxism—a dogmatic attitude toward Marxism. So the ap- 
pearance of these things is not all bad. They forced us to rethink, 
to reassess, to develop Marxism, and to draw lessons from our 
experience to improve our work. 


photo by Jennifer Pyle, courtesy of Jennifer Pyle 


Posters of Marx and Engels on display in Tian'anmen Square in Beijing during National Day on 1 October 1985 
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” Commentary by American Scholars, 
_ September 1986-November 1987 





Comments by Paul Sweezy, September 1986 


Since Su Shaozhi singles me out as holding certain views 
on why “there are no socialist countries in the world today but 
only ‘postrevolutionary societies," I would like to take the 

_. opportunity to try to clarify my position on this most controv- 
ge ersial question. 

According to Su, my view is “based on a standard of socialism 
in Marx’s Critique of the Gotha Program—that in socialism 
there are no commodities, no money, and the state has become 
apolitical.” And, in Su’s opinion, “this is why the conclusion 
is reached that since there are no countries with these charac- 
teristics, there is no socialism in the world today.” I'm afraid 
I must dissent. The characteristics in question were attributed 
by Marx not to socialism, but to what he called the “higher 
stage of communism.” The “first stage of communism” which, 
following Lenin, later came to be identified with socialism, 
was seen by Marx as essentially a transitional society that is 
“in every respect, economically, morally and intellectually, 
still stamped with the birthmarks of the old society from whose 
womb it emerges.” Marx did not spell this out in detail, but it 
would be absurd to interpret him as implying that it is compatible 

with the disappearance of commodities and money; and he was 
emphatic that in the transition the state would have to be a very 
political * ‘dictatorship of the proletariat.” 

No, my denial of the existence of socialism in the world 
today does not rely on any abstractly pure definition of 
socialism. What I do hold is that the societies that call them- 
selves socialist, the USSR and China chief among them, have 
stopped developing, or even struggling to develop, in the direc- 
tion of communism. They see themselves not as transitional 
societies between capitalism (or precapitalism) and communism 
but as a new form of society (or mode of production) in its 
own right. This new form is a class society in which the state 
is the dominant political and economic institution. The ruling 
class is composed of those who control the state, the subordinate 
classes of the producers, and those who staff the various state 
agencies. (The- “bureaucracy” is not a class, still less a ruling 
class.) 

Su maintains that these societies are socialist because the 
-means of production are mostly publicly owned, and distribu- 

_tion is according to work. As he sees it, “if we keep to these 
_ two factors there is no danger of returning to capitalism”—or, 
presumably, to any other form of class society since the estab- 
lishment of public ownership already implies the elimination 
of the old ruling classes based on various types of private 
property. Historically, however, not all ruling classes have 
been based on private property, nor is there any logical reason 
‘why they must always be in the future. It was one of Mao’s 
innovative ideas that a new state/party bourgeoisie can arise in 
a postrevolutionary society and that hewing to a socialist course 
requires an unremitting struggle against any and all tendencies 
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in that direction. Su of course knows this: he speak 

of Mao's “theory of class struggle in socialis agi 
theory of continuous revolution under the dictatorsii 
proletariat.” For Su, however—-and for the pre: nt Chi 
leadership in general--these theories are “complete 
H on the other hand, consider them to be Mac's 
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contributions to keeping Marxism abreast of twentieth century 
reality. 





No, my denial of the existence of socialism in the 
pitta Aouad: does 1 not og: on any abs my 
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and China chef 4 among enti have stopped 


developing, or even strugglin, g to develop, in the 
direction of communism. 








Marx believed would and should be ; naan id 
(socialist) stage of communism. Whether, or to what extent, 
it is actually adhered to in China, or in any of the other present 
day postrevolutionary societies. is an entirely different ‘matter. 
It is very difficult, even impossible, to provide a satisfactory 
definition of payment according to work. Bat it is not at all 
difficult to recognize cases where the pri miciple. however de- 
fined, is grossly violated. In these days of speculative mania, 
such cases are particularly and offensively common in all parts 
of the capitalist world. The Soviet Union in Le nin s lime and 
China in Mao’s struggled with varying degrees of = 
keep the principle alive. But nowa a 
official policy seems to be to encou i. 
Hard work may be one way to do it. | what 
you read in the Chinese press, there are m n Boti 
legal and illegal, all of which are familiaren 
societies and none of which has ever been s 
anything to do with socialism. 















Comments by Edward Friedman, September (086. 
revised summer 1987 





In his comments on Marxist theorist Su Shaozhi's views 
concerning China's reform program. Paul Sweezy are batt 
Mao Zedong’s most important contribution was his use of state 
power to get people to struggle against “a new state patty 
bourgeoisie.” It is a matter of historical fact and structural 
dynamics, however, that that is not what happened 

Su correctly informs us that Mao used the dictatorial state 
apparatus and parochial. vengeful, idealistic. apd ambitious 
people to attack. degrade. torture, and destroy party me 
who disagreed with him. Mao called such party members 

















enemies” to legitimate a war on those whose opinions diverged 
from his own.' This cruel process did nothing to advance 
socialism, democracy, or humanity. Since, in fact, the vig- 
ilante, personalistic violence unleashed by Mao did not and 
could not democratize or socialize the state apparatus, and since 
it in fact produced, and had to produce, bloody factional (not 
class) clashes liberating no progressive possibility (as William 
Hinton shows in Shenfan),- the question confronting Chinese 
Marxist reformers is, as Su spells it out: What was fundamen- 
tally wrong with Mao’s analysis? Sweezy chooses not to address 
that crucial question. 

Su says that one must confront the issue of a state communist 
party in power in a culturally feudal nation with an impoverished 
people who cannot advance the way they would like unless 
they are competitive in a rapidly changing world market. To 
use that secret, hierarchial, dictatorial Leninist party not merely 
to win power but subsequently to advance socialist purposes 
after taking power, instead of first democratizing the party, is, 
as Rosa Luxemburg correctly suggested, to guarantee disasters. `? 
That’s what happened in Mao’s Cultural Revolution. Hence, 
reform of the political structure and democratization of the 
party will improve political life in China, as Mao’s violent 
factional struggle within a continuing dictatorial apparatus could 
never do. 

Does not Sweezy consider it notable, praiseworthy, and pro- 
gressive when the head of an institute on Marxism-Leninism 
in a Leninist socialist state uses Luxemburg to challenge the 
undemocratic heart of the orthodox Stalinist-Leninism that 
exists in so many socialist states? The Chinese reform democrats 
represent a truly liberating tendency in socialist thought and 
practice. 

In addition, Su challenges the essence of the Stalinist com- 
mand economy that facilitates the corrupt privileges of non- 
democratic ruling communist parties. Su reports that China’s 
leaders. having seen how corruption and privilege make cynics 
of a people, are even willing to permit a side effect of some 
millionaires to appear if economic reform delivers its main 
purposes: a flourishing and efficient productive economy in 
which poor people become better off, and everyone can find 
some integrity, reward, and purpose in work. The post-Mao 
economic reforms, which have moved away from the Stalin-like 
command economy, have greatly enhanced life, color, service, 
and well-being. 

One might ask Su to explain how the Chinese government 
will handle its few millionaires. There are many other questions 
to ask. China’s reformers certainly do not claim to have all the 
answers. They are doing and learning. But there is no disputing 
the fact, the painful social reality, long since theoretically eluci- 





1. Liu Guokai, A Brief Analysis of the Cultural Revolution, ed. Anita 
Chan (Armonk, NY: M.E. Sharpe, 1987); Wang Xizhe, “Mao Zedong 
and the Cultural Revolution,” in On Socialist Democracy and the 
Chinese Legal System, eds. Anita Chan et al (Armonk, NY: M.E. 
Sharpe, 1985) pp. 177-260. 


2. New York, NY: Random House, 1983, pp. 493-681. 


3. Cf. Cheng Rengian, “Some Questions on the Reassessment of Rosa 
Luxemburg,” in Su Shaozhi et al, Marxism in China (Nottingham: 
Spokesman, 1983), pp. 96-123. 
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dated by Nove, Brus, and many others, that the centralized 
command economy creates hierarchial privilege, overly concen- 
trated dictatorial power and inequality, but not the movement 
through socialism which Su and Sweezy both desire. As a 
Marxist theorist, Sweezy might do more than say there are in 
the reforms side effects he does not like and would not tolerate. 
Would Sweezy crush the market and return China to drab, 
semifeudal, heavily bureaucratic, corrupt inefficiencies? What 
are the actual choices shaped by history, state, and society? Su 
sketches an answer to that most difficult question. 





In a 1980s reaction to the Great Cultural Revolution, propaganda 
and Mao's writings lie trashed in the corner of a room in the country- 
side of South China. 


Sweezy misses the point of Su’s statement that China cannot 


act, as Mao attempted, on the notions of Marx's Critique of 


the Gotha Program, which would have China move as quickly 
as possible from lower stages of socialism toward communism. 
Socialist China—and not just China—is a very underdeveloped 
country. It does not begin to build socialism with the birthmarks 
of advanced capitalism. Its people, including its ruling party, 
are deeply infused with backward, tyrannical, feudal traditions. 
Consequently, Su explains, such a country must honestly face 
the need for a long transitional period to build the democracy 
and prosperity that Marx assumed would already have been 
won by the bourgeoisie before socialists gained state power. 
Not to confront this backward feudal reality would ensure that 
a struggle promoted by the coercive and dictatorial party state 
for higher forms of socialism would instead bring worse kinds 
of feudalism, even fascistic feudalism, the actual consequences 
and content of Mao’s Cultural Revolution.* 

Since China cannot build socialism premised on advanced 
capitalism, this means, as Teodor Shanin argues in his magnifi- 
cent Monthly Review Press book The Late Marx, one must 
think, as Su does, of multilinearity, of paths to socialism that 
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are truly new, that are different from what Stalin attempted, 
and that do not simply follow the formulaic slavery of Oriental 
despotism, feudalism, capitalism, socialism, or communism. 
As I have said, the birthmarks of the old society from which 
socialist China was born are not the birthmarks of capitalism 


_ which Marx describes in his Critique of the Gotha Program. 
And China’s democratization will have to emerge from a 
Leninist reality that Marx never imagined, not from traditional 


European authoritarianism. 
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Would Sweezy crush the market and return China to 
drab, semifeudal, heavily bureaucratic, corrupt in- 
efficiencies? What are the actual choices shaped by 
history, state, and society? Su sketches an answer 
to that most difficult question. 
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Only time will tell whether China will succeed in democratiz- 
ing its ruling party and its political structures, checking the 
corruption and cynicism engendered by that privileged hier- 
archy of caste, and prospering, in part by competing even in 
advanced global technology. The struggle will be long and 
complex, full of errors, negative side effects, and great losses. 
But it is surely already obvious that the reform effort in China 
is creative, liberating, and hopeful in ways never achieved by 
Mao’s vigilante violence, rationalized as class struggle but 
which brought the billion-plus people of China so much pain 
and sorrow. Courageous, dedicated, and independent Marxist 
socialists such as Sweezy, who have contributed so much to 
exploding the Stalinist version of Marx, indeed all progressive 
individuals who wish well to democratic people such as Su 
Shaozhi in nations with ruling Leninist party systems, should 
want to contribute at least their sympathetic understanding to 
China’s most extraordinary reform effort, surely including its 
most democratic elements. 


Comments by Arif Dirlik, November 1987 
Chinese Socialism and Problems of Marxism 


The comments below are offered with the understanding that 
what Su Shaozhi says in the accompanying interview may not 
fully represent his views on Marxism. That there was more to 
the interview than what is published here provides prima facie 
evidence of the political constraints on Su’s public statements 





4. Some sources of fascist feudalism are analyzed in Friedman, “The 
Societal Obstacles to China’s Socialist Transition: State Capitalism or 
Feudal Fascism,” in State and Society in Contemporary China, eds. 
Victor Nee and David Mozingo (Ithaca, NY: Cornell University Press. 
1983). pp. 148-71, and Friedman, “After Mao: Mavism and Post-Mao 
China,” Telos No. 65 (Fall 1985), pp. 23-46. 


with Su's Ble for greater annie inC hina E 
Communist Party. That he should have been per Hf 
for his advocacy of democracy testifies to a continuing | 
mental problem of Chinese Marxism—the difficultic 
sociated with serious discussion and evaluation of Ma 
itself. At any rate, it is the text at hand to which | addre 
comments. 

Space does not permit a full analysis of Sas statements, be 
let me state briefly the questions provoked by his various obser 
vations: 
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to draw a clear Aion ele DEE mM 
and departures from Marxism. I do not agree w vith Su S PESEPIC 
tion of “revisionism” to the revisionism of Berns 
tory of Marxism is a history of consecutive revisions. hene 
among the “revisionists” we may safely include Lenin. Ma 
Zedong, and the contemporary Chinese leadership. | prefe 
innovation to revision, however, because unlike the larrer. i 
need not refer to dogmatically defined “orthedoxies.” The ques 
tion here is whether contemporary Chinese Marxism. for whic! 
Su speaks in his official capacity, represents an innovation H 
Marxism or a departure from it. 

Two questions need to be disposed of before this issue ca) 
be addressed. First we must consider the relationship betwee 
“socialist” power and theory. which insistently intrudes i 
any consideration of Marxism under socialist states. Se 
States, such as they are, have consistently held that v whale 
Marxism they uphold is “true” Marxism simply by virtue o 
their being socialist states. This, of course, makes Marxisn 
into a matter of faith rather than a source of critical understand 
ing——an understanding that, if it is to remain genuinely critical 
must address not just problems of capitalist society but thi 
workings of the socialist state as well. To these who do so 
share in the faith, there is no reason to assume. thal a socialis 
state is socialist because it says it is socialist. From this pe raped: 
tive, Marxism appears primarily as pap a leg f 
states aop may or au) not e ens 
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a shifts i In “true” Matem a ha awe o i exper ROTC 
of Marxism over the years. 

Second, a related problem is the relationship of M 
and nationalism, an especially important problem in Chimes: 
Marxism because of the status of the Chinese revolution as ; 
revolution for national liberation. The intimate r iam ty be 
tween Marxism and the national struggle has meant that then 
has been no autonomous Marxist discourse i C ‘hina that oa 
clearly distinguishable from the nationalist ae an re 
lution. This is not to reduce Marxism to a mask for nationa 
goals, or to suggest that Marxism did not play an iny 
part in defining Chinese nationalism (as many Ameri 
dents of China would like to beheve}. but rather to underlirx 
that considerations of national “wealth and power” have < 
tently intruded upon Marxist goals. Because o f the ¢ 
between nationalism and Marxism in the shap 
Marxism, there has also been a tendency toa confound M 
and nationalism: a tendency to think that mela is good fe i 
is good for Marxism. While there is nothing repre! hensible abou 
Chinese Marxists thinking that they must attend to the need 
of China as a nation, it 1s also necessary to remember that suc! 
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efforts, instead of furthering Marxism, may instead create serious 
problems for Marxism, depending on the direction those national 
goals may take. 

If we listen to Su’s statements carefully, we may hear that, 
as with Chinese Marxism in general and contemporary Chinese 
Marxism in particular, he indeed confounds Marxism with the 
legitimating needs of the socialist state as well as the goals of 
Chinese nationalism. Hence rather than dealing with fundamen- 
tal issues of Marxism arising from the contemporary turn in 
Chinese socialism, he tends to cover up and gloss over these 
issues. What Su does not say is as important as what he does 
say: indeed, it is crucial to evaluating what he says. 

China’s national needs indisputably call for economic de- 
velopment; but there is nothing peculiarly Marxist about a com- 
mitment to economic development (the argument that socialism 
presupposes an advanced economy is a non sequitur). The 
question is whether in the realization of socialism (not to speak 
of communism) social relationships are to be organized around 
the demands of the economy, or the economy organized around 
social relationships appropriate to a socialist conception of so- 
ciety. Without this distinction, the Marxist critique of bourgeois 
“economism” (“political economy” in its original sense) simply 
loses its meaning. The goal of understanding the economic 
foundation of social relationships in Marxism is not to subordi- 
nate social relationships to economic organization, but to reor- 
ganize the economy in such a way as to guarantee democratic 
and egalitarian social relationships. Su does not address this 
important distinction. 


Hence rather than dealing with fundamental issues 
of Marxism arising from the contemporary turn 
in Chinese socialism, he tends to cover up and 
gloss over these issues. What Su does not say ts 
as important as what he does say; indeed, it is 
crucial to evaluating what he says. 


Hence closer attention is necessary to questions of economic 
and social organization, specitically the questions of class rela- 
tions and the division of labor. By a definition of class that 
takes property to be the basis of classes, it may be arguable 
that there are no classes under socialism. This, of course, raises 
the question of the state apparatus as a class (since it takes the 
greatest naiveté, to those who do not share in the self-image 
of the socialist state, to believe that state ownership adds up 
to “ownership by the whole people,” or that the appropriation 
of surplus labor by the state cannot, therefore, constitute exploi- 
tation no matter what). Such a definition of class, moreover, 
even though it may be justifiable by “orthodoxy,” is a reduc- 
tionist definition that ignores the social, cultural, and political 
moments that go into the making of classes as historical, rather 
than abstract, phenomena. Technically speaking, there may be 
no classes in China by this definition, but there are also gross 
inequalities economically, socially, culturally, and politically. 
Indeed, official socialism in China today is devoted to the 
promotion of inequality in the name of development, so that 
these inequalities now receive the sanction of “socialism.” What 
does this imply socially? 
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The socialist state may claim to have abolished classes by 
abolishing private property (which itself is becoming increas- 
ingly problematic in China), but it certainly does not claim to 
have abolished the division of labor, nor does it seem to feel 
any need to do so as part of a socialist program. This, too, is 


justifiable in terms of orthodoxy going back to Marx. Neverthe- 


less, the commonplace Marxist distinction between a social 
and a technical division of labor seems to me to be highly 
problematic. The technical division of labor which Marx in his 
later years and Marxists have presented as an innocent require- 
ment of the economy, common to most social formations, is 
not as innocent as it may seem at first sight; even where it is 
freed of the social values that may be attached to different tasks 
in the economy and society, it implies different levels of access 
to information, and therefore different levels of awareness of 
and ability to deal with power. This hardly needs to be dwelled 
upon at a time when information processing, as some have 
argued, may be emerging as the basis for a new mode of 
production. 
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A street in Nanjing reflects comfortable city living and seems to 
exemplify the slogan on the sign in the picture: “Everyone is to pay 
attention to cleanliness, orderliness, and politeness.” This slogan was 
part of an official campaign and could be seen throughout China in 
the early eighties. 











While division of labor is an indispensable condition of a 
modern economy, its social consequences urgently need con- 
frontation. The democratization of the work process, which 
must guarantee everyone access to information and, therefore, 
power, would seem to be the most promising antidote to the 
tendencies toward social differentiation that are implicit in the 
division of labor. Su, like the contemporary Chinese leadership, 
would seem to be more concerned with China’s acquisition of 
the new information technology than with its democratization 
in a way that is consistent with socialist goals. It is even plaus- 
ible to suggest that insistence upon the social innocence of 
technology Gnformation or otherwise), and of its managers, 
only promises to let in by the back door new power relationships 
that would undermine socialism. Chinese socialism today en- 
courages the emergence of a “professional-managerial class” 
(PMC). Whether the PMC constitutes a class or not has been 
a matter of debate in Marxist circles in the United States and 
Europe, but however we may view the PMC, there is little 
question about the significance of the question itself. 
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In light of what I have said above, I may go beyond 
Sweezy and suggest that the structure that is being 
consolidated is not merely a structure defined by 
state (or party) control of society and the economy, 
but possibly, taking as its reference the capitalist 
world economy, by the requisites of a managerial 
class, whose domination of society may be even 
more thorough than it is under capitalism due to 
the intensely bureaucratic nature of the socialist 
State. 
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Finally, to point to the state apparatus or the Communist 
Party as guarantees against class differentiation seems to me 
to follow from another one of those acts of faith which present 
difficulties from a broader Marxist perspective. We may 
suggest, to the contrary, that given the all-encompassing power 
of the state apparatus and the party under socialism, they are 
likely to become the arenas for social and political struggles, 
for the political articulation of social interests. The changing 
composition of party leadership, and of the party itself, points 
to power shifts in society. The capture of the party by a Chinese 
version of the PMC (which the recent Party Congress may 
imply) is likely to deepen inequalities in Chinese society, and 
encourage the formation of a structure consistent with this 
PMC’s notions of economic performance. To ignore this dialec- 
tic between political power and social interests (which is charac- 
teristic both of the uncritical defense of the socialist state and 
of its opponents” view of it as a totalitarian system) is to ignore 
one of the most basic problems of socialism. 

This, finally, raises the question of capitalist hegemony as 
a moment in socialism. There is much to applaud in China’s 
opening to the world. There is also much that is problematic. 
Incorporation into the world system must inevitably increase 
pressures toward the replication of social formations that are 
characteristic of that system. It is important that contemporary 


Chinese socialism seems to accept the most basic premises of 


an outlook on the world that is characteristic of capitalist society: 
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a nearly Social Darwinian faith in competition. deve 
talism (hence socialism as an ideology of deve 
fetishism of technology. While there have been repeate 
in recent years upon “bourgeois” values and outlook. 
attacks unfortunately have taken as their sae an Si eppen, - 
sed, the most promising critical considerations « 
as social organization, political power. amd alien: ion 
ignoring the technological and organizational prermiises 
capitalist society which, having entered Chinese thinke 
would seem to be taken as a matter of faith as gukies to 
“socialist” development. 

On the basis of these remarks, | would like 4 toy se 
point that Paul Sweezy has raised in his response t 
Monthly Review. | think it is high time y 
deluding themselves about socialisny being a “tra 
tem between capitalism and communism, and t io 
as a mode of production in its own right. IE we ‘ilies sir 
Marxist Pana a ieee or iar tion comes into existence 
































birth in its own wone tò a mode of pro aductic : of th 
(presumably communist, m the ist 
existing socialism, including Ce. socialism, 

the past and the present is much more cleariy 
of the future. Su’s division of the t 
socialism into a number of stages in which China is 1 
the very beginnings of socialism confirms this as an idee 
premise. The task, he suggests (as does the Chinese leadership 
at the present), is to build an economic bw 
rather than to speak of a distant communism. 
has been promoted repeatedly in the histo 
China by anti-revolutionary socialisis, suggests 
task is to consolidate socialism rather than t fo engage 
creation of social forms that may point to the future: con ' 
future social ideals are rendered so remote that the y ave ne 
bearing upon the present, and provide no alternative k 
hegemony over the present of the past, or of the cont 
world environment. Under the circumstances. consolidatic 
socialism must mean the consolidation of a new social ; 
Bra structure ae may Aes an sone rat 
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tive fauives. ee are et to ne ae their -abil ity to break 
radically with the present. [T there is to be a transito 
future, in other words, that itself will require a revolutionizat 
of the consolidated socialist structure. In lel 
said above, | may go bevond Sweevy | i 
structure that is being consolidated is na merely : 
defined by state (or party) control ef society and the ee 
but possibly, taking as its reference the capit : 
omy, by the requisites of a managerial class, whe 
of society may be even more thorough then | 
due to the intensely bureaucratic nature of the socialis 
| must observe, in conclusion, that H is a matter of : 
for Marxism in China that the socialist state 
should show so litte tolerance even for those such as Su 5 Si 
who would think seriously about the problem of Marxist 
who display great restraint in doing so. 
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Comments by Mark Selden, September 1987 


The societies that call themselves socialist. the USSR and China chief 


among them, have stopped developing, or even struggling to develop, 
in the direction of communism. They see themselves not as transitional 
societies between capitalism (or precapitalism) and communism but 
as a new form of society (or mode of production) in its own right. 
This new form is a class society in which the state is the dominant 


political and economic institution, The ruling class is composed of 


those who control the state... 


— Paul Sweezy. in his comments on p.19 


It is ironic that Paul Sweezy has chosen the very moment when 
socialist societies (notably China and certainly the Soviet Union 
under Gorbachev, but in varying degrees and in their own way 
virtually all others as well) have begun to creatively address im- 
portant, long-buried issues of socialist transition, to reiterate his 
position that socialism is dead, frozen, leaving only the tabula 
rasa of “postrevolutionary society.” All the more ironic is the fact 
that he has used the occasion of an exchange with Su Shaozhi to 
make these points. As the present interview and Su’s voluminous 
writings clearly show, Su is a central figure in the effort by 
Chinese Marxist democrats to place the issues of political reform 
at the center of the national agenda, at a time when economic 
reforms are transforming the character of Chinese society. Indeed, 
it is precisely Su Shaozhi’s vigorous posing of such issues as 
alienation in socialist society and his call for socialist democracy 
that made him the subject of attacks by party fundamentalists in 
the summer and fall of 1987. 

Paul Sweezy rightly pinpoints the problems associated with the 
enormous concentration of power in the hands of those who 
control the socialist state. But to ignore the implications for a 
more humane, more productive, and less authoritarian society 
inherent in decentralizing and market-oriented reforms, and, ap- 
parently, to write off the democratizing implications of reformers 
such as Su, is, in my view, to miss those developments most 
hopeful to the future of socialism and development in China, the 
Soviet Union, and other societies grappling with the problems 
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Looking through an ancient stargazing instrument at a new office 
building near the center of Beijing. 





Su Shaozhi, one of China's leading political theorists and an advocate 
of socialist democracy 





Paul Sweezy rightly pinpoints the problems as- 
sociated with the enormous concentration of power 
in the hands of those who control the socialist state. 
But to ignore the implications for a more humane, 
more productive, and less authoritarian society in- 
herent in decentralizing and market-oriented re- 
forms, and, apparently, to write off the democratiz- 
ing implications of reformers such as Su, is, in my 
view, to miss those developments most hopeful to 
the future of socialism and development in China, 
the Soviet Union, and other societies grappling with 
the problems broached here. 


broached here. In particular, Su’s formulation of the necessity to 
overcome tendencies of “feudal fascism,” which, in the formula- 
tion of party reformers, is said to have reached its apogee during 
the Cultural Revolution, points toward a trenchant analysis of a 
deep-rooted and persistent political problem that must be resolved 
if China ts to achieve socialist, including democratic and humanist, 
goals. 

Gordon Chang's interview with Su Shaozht is valuable precisely 
in conveying a sense of the broad range of Marxist and humanist 
issues that party reformers in China are currently posing. They 
are doing this in the face of powerful opposition ranks which 
include not only critics of the reform agenda, but also those like 
Deng Xiaoping who seek to confine reform to the realm of 
economics, leaving intact the party’s monopoly of power. The 
history of democratic political movements in China over the last 
half-century reveals that those issues will long remain at the center 
of China’s political agenda. It is worth noting, however, that the 
impact of economic reforms initiated since 1978 has been to 
strengthen both the constituency and the necessity for democratiz- 
ing Chinese socialism. 


Comments by Maurice Meisner, November 1987 





Socialism and the Burdens of the Past: thereby distorting the political, economic. and intellectue 
The Question of Feudalism of the embryonic socialist society that emerged after 194 
is, of course, not feudal political and economic institutions 
Since the turn of the century, and especially since the May such which have survived but rather the ideolog hich histo 
Fourth era, a characteristic feature of modern Chinese thought ically accompanied them. It is a persisting “feudal conscio 
has been a strong tendency to attribute the problems of the ness,” deeply rooted in the peasant traditions of an old 
Chinese present to the pernicious influences of the Chinese producers economy,” that is held primarily responsible for ti 
past, or at least to alleged deficiencies in traditional culture. negative features of China's postrevolutionary history. Th 
The tendency is apparent in the writings of Yen Fu, who, virtually all the evils that have appeared in the People’s Repu! 
despite his belief in the moral superiority of traditional Chinese lic—such as the cult of Mao Zedong, the autocratic state, ti 
culture, found that cultural heritage deficient in the dynamic utopianism of the Great Leap Forward, the Cultural Revolutior 
values he perceived to be the true sources of national wealth the “feudal fascism” of Lin Biao and the Gane of Four, al 
and power in the modern world. This proclivity emerged full- even bureaucracy itself—are ultimately attributed to a pern 
blown—and in highly iconclastic form—during the New Cul- cious “feudal consciousness” inherited from the past. And 
ture Movement of 1915-19, when members of the modern add a “Marxist materialist” veneer to the argument 
intelligentsia attributed China’s modern plight to the evil influ- peasantry (presumably mired in the traditions and habits of ti 
ences of Confucianism. Lu Xun, to take a perhaps extreme past) that is identified as the unwitting social carrier of feud 
example, condemned the entire Chinese past as 3,000 years of ideology. 
“man-eating history,” and was less than sanguine about the It is unfortunate that so honest and sophisticate: Ma 
prospects of alleviating the burden of old traditions. as Su Shaozhi (whether out of political necessity or intellectu 
This tendency to blame the past for the problems of the conviction) feels compelled to repeat this dubious argume 
present rested on the implicit assumption that human conscious- When asked to explain the phenomenon of the Gang ol 
ness 1s the ultimately decisive historical factor. For Yen Fu it for example, Su can do little more than refer to the “stro 
was the absence of proper values tn the tradition that accounted influence of feudalism” and the “strong influence of sma 
for China’s weakness, whereas for May Fourth intellectuals it ers.” And he goes on to reinforce the ideological orthodox) 
was the burden of an evil ideology and culture that was held of the moment by attributing the Cultura! Revolution, the cu 
primarily responsible. In both cases one finds an enormous of personality, and the absence of democracy in the Peop 
emphasis on the power of ideas in determining the course of Republic to China's “feudal tradition 
history. There are great historical and political distances that sey 
Both of these intertwined intellectual tendencies—the proc- Su Shaozhi from Yen Fu and the May Fourth generatio: 
livity to blame the past for the problems of the present and the intellectuals. Yet Su perpetuates the proclivity of his intellect 
emphasis on the factor of consciousness—have made a rather predecessors to blame the evils of the present on the lingeri 
surprising reappearance in the post-Maoist version of Chinese influences of the past. And despite his efforts to promot 
Marxism, which ts advertised as “scientific” and “materialistic” “Marxist materialist” perspective and his rejection of Mao 
and opposed to all forms of “idealism.” The reappearance is “idealism,” Su reflects the ideologica! determinism that 
particularly striking in the now-familiar argument on the “ves- dominated the thought of the modern Chinese intelligentsia | 
tiges of feudalism.” According to contemporary Chinese Mar- so long. Su’s historical explanations ultimately rest on a beli 
xist theoreticians, the abortiveness of capitalism in modern in the decisive role of persisting (and pernicious) “ide: 
Chinese history and the incompleteness of the Communist “traditions.” In this respect, Su remains very muci | 
Party's “new democratic” revolution permitted China's several- iconoclastic and ideologically deterministic tradition of the M 
thousand-year-old feudal heritage to survive into modern times, Fourth intelligentsia 
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of wharf coolies 


Yet historical circumstances change. And the meaning and 
role of seemingly similar ideas change accordingly. Intellectual 
tendencies that were radical, critical, and iconoclastic seventy- 
five years ago are no longer necessarily that today. The icono- 
clastic critique of traditional culture as the source of China's 
problems played a critically radical role in the early decades 
of the century. Now, near the end of the century and nearly 
forty years after the birth of “new China,” the repetition of 
similar arguments merely serves a conservative ideological 
function. The enormous emphasis contemporary Chinese Marx- 
ists place on the survival of old traditions is a way——perhaps 
not consciously arrived at or recognized—to deny that the prob- 
lems that have afflicted and continue to afflict the People’s 
Republic may be contradictions inherent in the society produced 
by the Revolution itself rather than remnants inherited from 
the imperial past. It is a way that largely precludes any serious 
critical inquiry into the nature of social and political relation- 
ships in the order that has evolved since 1949. Instead, the 
problems of the present, in so far as they cannot be explained 
by economic backwardness in general, can be attributed to the 
wrongdoings of evil individuals infected by a persisting “feudal 
ideology.” 

It is not difficult to understand why Su Shaozhi, along with 
official Chinese Marxism in general, rejects Paul Sweezy’s 
concept of “postrevolutionary society,” which, in Sweezy’s 
words, is “a society with enough basic differences from both 
capitalism and socialism to be considered and studied as a new 
social formation in its own right.” Such a perspective invites 
a critical Marxist analysis of the new forms of class and state/society 
relationships that actually exist in the People’s Republic. But 
that, of course, would be a politically dangerous inquiry, as it 
inevitably would be threatening to those presently in power. It 
is politically and ideologically more convenient to proclaim 
China “socialist” (albeit at “the early stage” of socialism), as- 
sume that a “developed” socialist society eventually will flower 
as the more or less automatic outcome of the development of 
the productive forces, deny that exploitation exists in the mean- 
time, and repeat (as Su does) the patently ridiculous claim that 
in China today “the laborers are the masters of society.” 





The enormous emphasis contemporary Chinese 
Marxists place on the survival of old traditions ts a 
way——perhaps not consciously arrived at or 
recognized—to deny that the problems that have 
afflicted and continue to afflict the People’s Republic 
may be contradictions inherent in the society 
produced by the Revolution itself rather than 
remnants inherited from the imperial past. It is a 
way that largely precludes any serious critical inquiry 
into the nature of social and political relationships 
in the order that has evelved since 1949. 





Su Shaozhi has been eloquent, and refreshing in many other 
respects as well, in calling for “developing Marxism under 
contemporary conditions.” But certainly the most pressing of 
“contemporary conditions” confronting Chinese Marxists is to 
understand the nature of the society in which they live—and 


that demands a serious and critical Marxist inquiry into the 
contradictions (not excluding the social class contradictions) of 
China’s postrevolutionary order. This is a much more difficult 
and politically risky task than that of invoking vaguely defined 
“feudal traditions” to explain the “abnormalities” and “defor- 
mities” of Chinese socialism. 

The burdens of the past are indeed great, especially the 
burden of economic underdevelopment. But the weight of the 
past cannot be invoked indefinitely to account for all the evils 
and problems of the present. The problem of bureaucracy in 
the People’s Republic, for example, may have a good deal 
more to do with what the Revolution wrought than with the 
persistence of cld feudal traditions. 


Comments by Gordon Chang, November 1987 


During the summer of 1987, the Chinese campaign against 
“bourgeois liberalization” claimed Su Shaozhi as a victim. The 
New York Times reported that Su had lost his job and even had 
been purged from the Communist Party. We now know that 
those reports were erroneous: Su did lose his directorship, but 
was allowed to continue his theoretical work and retain his 
party membership. While those developments dramatized the 
distance between Su and the top party authorities—and my 
fellow commentators will probably focus on that contradic- 
tion—I would suggest that we not overlook the major areas of 
agreement that actually do exist between Su and the higher 
authorities. 

The extent of agreement is particularly notable in contrast 
to Paul Sweezy’s views. In his comments onthe Su interview, 
Sweezy argues that China (and the Soviet Union) “have stopped 
developing, or even struggling to develop, in the direction of 
communism.” Sweezy does not elaborate on this, but by expres- 
sing sympathy with Mao Zedong’s theory of continuing the 
revolution under the dictatorship of the proletariat, he seems 
to suggest that the turmoil of a Cultural Revolution should be 
a fundamental feature of a genuine socialist society. Sweezy 
also seems to dismiss promotion of growth of the productive 
forces as an indication of a socialist society’s effort to develop 
toward communism. Clearly, Su and the party leadership in 
China reject such a view. In fact, it now seems that only a 
handful of Western Marxists continue to believe that socialism 
must be perpetually turbulent to be genuine. 

Su and the Chinese leadership know well the existence of 
inequities, bureaucracy, and venal privileges in China today, 
but they also know from their own experience that Mao’s ap- 
proach did not strengthen, but weakened, the socialist founda- 
tions of society. In his comments Sweezy contends that one of 
the “most important contributions to keeping Marxism abreast 
of twentieth-century reality” was Mao's theory on the need for 
cultural revolutions. But what may be more significant (espe- 
cially for Third World countries striving to construct socialism) 
is the Chinese Communist Party’s (CPC) acceptance of the 
materialist tenet that the march toward communism must pro- 
ceed through the continuing development of the productive 
forces, and that an extremely flexible policy is needed to 
develop China’s productive forces, which are still at a very 


low level. Any other view, as Zhao Ziyang recently stated at 
the Thirteenth Party Congress, is to judge life by “abstract 
principles or utopian models.” “China is now in the primary 
stage of socialism,” Zhao further stated at the party congress. 
using a formulation long associated with Su. Of the greatest 
historical significance to Marxism will be whether the CPC's 
economic reforms will succeed in moving such a huge, rela- 
tively undeveloped country like China toward advanced 
socialism. 

The views of Su and the party leadership (at least as expressed 
in Zhao Ziyang’s speech to the party congress) are generally 
consistent on other major points. They both are sensitive to the 
perniciousness of China’s feudal traditions; to the need to foster 
democracy and legality; and to the dangers of corruption, 
bureaucratism, and the overconcentration and abuse of power. 
They recognize the importance of China’s “open” policy to 
other countries and of a lively social and political culture. With 
these large areas of agreement, Su should not be so quickly 
pegged as a “dissident” intellectual, as Western observers are 
fond of doing with controversial writers in other socialist countries. 


Nevertheless, obvious differences of opinion do separate Su 
and party authorities. A major divergence appears to be over 
the question of the extent, pace, and nature of democratization 
in China. While the party leadership is boldly forging ahead 
with reforms in the economic sphere, it is moving cautiously 
in the political realm. Stability in the latter is a precondition 
for progress in the former. Su and others, on the other hand, 
have promoted the view that a more vigorous democratization 
of society (which includes broader discourse in society, more 
open debate among authorities, and the like) is essential to 
accomplishing economic modernization. 

The views of Su and other like-minded intellectuals on demo- 
cracy is in line with that of many democratic socialists and 
neo-Marxists in the West who have placed democracy, 
“humanism,” and human “freedom” at the center of their vision 
of socialism. This is one reason for Su’s popularity among many 
academics in this country—they and Su speak a similar lan- 
guage. But, given traditional Chinese utilitarianism and the 
pragmatism of the current politics, it is a language that will 
never be completely understood or accepted in China. 


Sweezy contends that one of the “most important 
contributions to keeping Marxism abreast of 
twentieth-century reality” was Mao’s theory on the 
need for cultural revolutions. But what may be more 
significant (especially for Third World countries 
striving to construct socialism) is the Chinese 
Communist Party’s (CPC) acceptance of the 
materialist tenet that the march toward communism 
must proceed through the continuing development 
of the productive forces, and that an extremely 
flexible policy is needed to develop China’s 
productive forces, which are still at a very low level. 
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Yet in saying all this, | am optimistic that Su 
Chinese scene for a long time to come and that 
enjoy an eventual resurgence. What he has wri 
largely acceptable and helpful to the modes 
further economic decentralization will inevitably encous 
political pluralism, which will require è esl . Su’s talents 
will be needed to help articulate a Marxism appropriate For 
Chinese socialism, and while his views almost certainly wil) 
never become authoritative, there is reason to be confident thar 
they will come to be respected as legitimate. Many Western 
academic Marxists, such as Paul Sweery, have found a riche 
(albeit uncomfortable at times) for themselves im capitalist so- 
ciety. Academic Marxists in China will find shenuelnes TE 
similar position one day. 
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ing Good; Private Business in Socialist Chine (BGeiling. Chima 
Languages Press), pp. 51-55 


Response by Su Shaozhi, 
15 January 1988* 


The transcript of my talk with Gordon H. Chang, “Perspec- 
tives on Marxism in China Today,” was published in the 
Monthly Review in September 1986 and received comments 
from American scholars Paul Sweezy, Edward Friedman, Mark 
Selden, Maurice Meisner, Arif Dirlik, and Gordon H. Chang. t 
Many problems have been pointed out and good suggestions 
have been made which will be helpful in my continuing research 
on issues pertaining to Marxism and socialism. I express my 
heartfelt thanks. 

Gordon Chang mentioned my punishment in September 1987 
during the campaign against bourgeois liberalization. This event 
has been widely reported and commented on by major newspap- 
ers and periodicals outside China, so I am obliged to briefly 
address the issues here.’ 

Within a country and a party, especially during the reform 
process, it is normal to have different opinions. Moreover, in 
the process of reform, some points of view at first regarded as 
heterodox may come to be widely accepted by the public and 
even by the leading group as they are proved in practice. It is 
only natural that diverse opinions have surfaced in China follow- 
ing the Great Cultural Revolution, and especially since the 
Third Plenum of the Eleventh Congress of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party in December 1978. Since then the Communist 
Party has put forward the guidelines of “emancipating thought, 
using your brains, and seeking truth from facts.” The party has 
carried out comprehensive policies of reform and opening to 
the world, and it has treated Marxism from the perspective of 
practice, development, and creativity. It ts difficult to sum- 
marize all the different opinions that have resulted from these 
policies. Gilbert Rozman has tabulated and explained the “Ex- 
tremes of Orthodoxy and Reform in China Since the Third 
Plenum.” Although not perfect, it is generally correct. Mean- 
while, we cannot say that the party’s position is the only or- 
thodox one; on the contrary, the party is gradually adopting 
more and more reformist views. Therefore, Chang correctly 
noted that the leading group of the Chinese Communist Party 
and I are in agreement on the main issues and that the main 
differences lie in the scope, process, and nature of China’s 
democratization, as well as on the position of democracy, free- 
dom, and humanitarianism in socialism.’ Thus my punishment 
in September 1987—dismissal from the post of party secretary 





*This response from Su Shaozhi was translated by Cheng Tiejun, Lu 
Aiguo, Mark Selden, Wong Yiu-chung, Zhu Hong, and Zhu Qingpu 
of the Department of Sociology of the State University of New York 
at Binghamton, with Mark Selden and Bill Doub assuming the respon- 
sibility for remaining errors and infelicities. —ED. 

*These scholars were also sent the expanded version of the interview 
published here. —Eb. 

1. In September 1987, those punished by the Chinese Communist 
Party were Wu Ziguang. Wang Ruoshui, Zhang Xianjing, Sun 
Changjiang, and myself. Sun Changjiang’s punishment was later re- 
scinded. This event has never been reported in the Chinese press. 

2, Gilbert Rozman, The Chinese Debate about Soviet Soctalism 1978- 
1985 (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1987), p. 50. 


3. Gordon H. Chang, “Comments on the Su Shaozhi-Paul Sweezy 
Exchange,” see above. 


and director of the Institute of Marxism-Leninism-Mao Zedong 
Thought of the Chinese Academy of Social Sciences, while 
preserving party membership and other positions (professor, 
research fellow) and continuing research work—was a product 
of the political conjuncture at that time. History will be the 


judge of all that has happened in this matter. 


The comments of the professors involve many broad and 
complex issues. It is very difficult for me to answer them one 
by one. However, while responding to some of these issues,* 
let me briefly explain my recent thinking on reconceptualizing 
socialism. 


Meanwhile, we cannot say that the party’s position 
is the only orthodox one; on the contrary, the party 
is gradually adopting more and more reformist 
views. Therefore, Chang correctly noted that the 
leading group of the Chinese Communist Party and 
I are in agreement on the main issues and that the 
main differences lie in the scope, process, and nature 
of China’s democratization, as well as in the position 
of democracy, freedom, and humanitarianism in 
socialism, 


A very interesting dialogue ensued when former party general 
secretary Hu Yaobang met with Katherine Graham, chair of 
the board of the Washington Post. Katherine Graham asked, 
“Chinese youths seem to have lost their illusions about Marx- 
ism. How do you deal with this?” Hu Yaobang answered in 
an unusually frank way: “This happens not only in China; it 1s 
a worldwide phenomenon. For many years the image of 
socialism has not been so good...because [the socialists] have 
not done their work very well. Their economies do not develop 
very quickly, and there are still many problems. Politically, 
the problems are those of democracy and human rights. We 
must restore the good image of socialism through our own hard 
work, not through makeup and false fronts.” 

This is correct. The nineteenth century was the time of the 
establishment of the Marxist system of thought. Marxism be- 
came the guiding ideology of the international labor movement 
through the triumph of scientific socialism over other socialist 
currents. In the first half of the twentieth century, under Marxist 
leadership, the communist parties of the Soviet Union, China, 
and other countries won state power and created a series of 





4. Su Shaozhi and Wang Yizhou, “Dui shehui zhuyi zairenshi” (On 
the reconceptualization of socialism), Shijie Jingji Daobao (World 
Economic Herald), 24 November 1986. That article is the outline of 
a book we are working on. In the process of writing, the contents 
may be revised. (Please note that all utles given in romanized form 
followed by a translation are in Chinese. —-Ep.) 

5. Newsweek, 6 October 1986. 


socialist countries. They also achieved victories in restoring 
their national economies and in carrying out a series of trans- 
formations. There were certain achievements in building up 
their nations, too. At that time, socialism was quite attractive 


to the working class all over the world. In the second half of 
the twentieth century all these countries entered a period of 


getting established. Although they remained under the same 
banner of Marxism, their achievements were limited. The so- 
called superiority of socialism has not been fully demonstrated. 
It is far from exceeding capitalist achievements in many fields; 
quite the contrary, socialists have experienced many twists and 
reverses. Despite a long search, no efficient solutions of con- 
temporary problems have been found. At present, some socialist 
countries are experiencing serious crises. Looking ahead to the 
twenty-first century, people are worrying whether the socialist 
states will be able to resolve their problems and bring the 
superiority of socialism into full play, showing that it is a 
rational, humanitarian new society with advanced democracy, 
highly developed civilization, and all-round progress. 

There is no reason to be disappointed and pessimistic. We 
should work harder to explore the reasons for the tortuousness 
and faults, even disastrous faults, in socialist countries, begin- 
ning with our own country, exploring the reasons why socialism 
has not persistently and universally demonstrated its superiority. 
We should rethink, reconceptualize, and reassess Marxism and 
socialism, studying the new situation, resolving new problems, 
and drawing new conclusions. 


First let me address the issue of rethink 


ing, and reassessing Marxism. The necessity to do 
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principles. Is Marxism science or ideology? This has been a 
controversial issue among Marxists in modern times. In coun- 
tries where communist parties are in power, we cannot deny 
that Marxism takes an ideological form because Marxism is 
recognized there as the guiding ideology. In China, Marxism 
is one of the four cardinal principles. In my view, however, 
Marxism 1s first a science. Only science is able to correctly 
guide practice (including revolution and the building up of 
nations). If Marxism is not a science, and if it can be backed 
only by state power, then it loses its vitality. If Marxism is a 
science, we must utilize scientific attitudes toward it. Being a 
science, Marxism ought to have the regularity (guidingxing) 
and characteristics of other sciences; science emphasizes prac- 
tice, development, and innovation; science does not recognize 
eternity, nor does it accept absolute authority; science is not 
afraid of criticism, and may be proved wrong; science must 
develop along with the development of practice and cannot 
stagnate. In order to develop Marxism we must study new 
situations, new experiences, and new issues; we must be good 
at absorbing the latest achievements of human culture; we must 
fully open up, continuously innovate, and use new approaches 
to answer the challenges of our time and life as well as the 
questions raised by the masses. Only in this way will we be 
able to promote the reform and development of society while 
developing Marxism itself both in accordance with the basic 
principles and methods of Marxism and in conjunction with 
changing reality. 

Based on the above understanding, we have said that “we 
cannot require that the works of Marx and Lenin solve all the 
problems of our time.”® We have said too that “apart from 
practice, development and innovation, there cannot be any 
adherence to Marxism.”’ Recently we said again that “to aban- 
don individual conclusions of our predecessors which contain 
utopian elements as a result of their historical circumstances, 
it is necessary to get rid of both dogmatic understanding of 
Marxism and various false points of view attached to Marxism. 
Also, it is necessary to further develop the theory of scientific 
socialism according to new developments.””* 

Here we note three mistakes that must be eliminated in de- 
veloping Marxism: (1) individual conclusions with utopian ele- 
ments; (2) dogmatic understandings of Marxism; and (3) errone- 
ous points of view held by Marxists. These three mistakes need 
to be studied extensively and explored in detail. It is important 
that these mistakes be acknowledged by the Chinese Communist 
Party. This illustrates the party’s attitude of opposition to dog- 
matism and rigid thinking. 

Incidentally, I would like to mention the issue of whether 
commodity and money exist during the soctalist stage. Paul 





6. “Theory and Practice.” Renmin Ribao, (People’s Daily) 7 De- 
cember 1984, 

7. Zhonggong Zhongyang guanyu shehui zhuyi jingshen wenming 
jianshe zhidao fangzhen de jueyt (Chinese Communist Party Central 
Committee Resolution providing guidance on how to build a socialist 
spiritual civilization) (Beijing: People’s Publishing House, 1987), p. 
20, 

8. Zhao Ziyang, Yanzhe you Zhongguo tese de shehui zhuyi daolu 
qgianjin (Advancing along the road of building socialism with Chinese 
characteristics) (Beijing: People’s Publishing House, 1987), p. 58. 
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Sweezy said: “It would be absurd to interpret him [Marx] as 
implying that it [socialism] is compatible with the disappearance 
of commodities and money.“” The issue of whether Marx con- 
sidered the stage of socialism as one without commodities and 
money has been controversial in China. During a fairly long 
period, however, under the influence of Soviet textbooks, it 
was commonly held that planned economy under socialism 
precludes commodity economy. Now it has become generally 
acknowledged that in socialist societies planned economies can 
work together with commodity economies; in China this ts 
called a planned commodity economy. If we agree that Marx’s 
understanding of socialism was that it would be without com- 
modities and money, this can either be said to have been an 
individual conclusion with utopian elements, or a dogmatic 
understanding; if Marx did not hold that opinion, then such a 
statement is an “erroneous point of view attached to Marxism.” 

Back to the issue of rethinking, reconceptualizing, and reas- 
sessing socialism. As I have said, this is a profound and complex 
issue, and its explanation requires a monograph. The following 
are but several points concerning the [above] comments of these 
professors that I wish to explore further: 


1. In Practice, There Are Multiple Models of Socialism 


The founders of Marxism did not formulate some sort of 
blueprint of socialism. It is through practice that socialism 
develops. Because of the different historical and present condi- 
tions of various countries where the proletariat won state power, 
not only have their paths to revolutionary victory differed, but 
at various stages of development their models for nation build- 
ing should also differ. '? Objectively, there is neither a univer- 
sally applicable form nor a single fixed model. In the past many 
have taken the Soviet model (in fact the Stalin model) as the 
universal socialist standard. Under different conditions in di- 
verse countries, copying the Soviet political and economic 
model is the basic fact that prevents the superiority of socialism 
from coming into play. And in certain countries this even 
becomes the source of disaster.'' The Yugoslav scholar 
P. Vranicki put it correctly: to count the very particular develop- 
ment of one country as the general law of socialist development 
runs counter to Marxist dialectics. '° 


2. The Relationship between the Development of the Pro- 
ductive Forces and Socialist Revolution and Nation Build- 
ing, the Basic Tasks of Socialism, the Development of 
Socialism by Stages, and the Protracted Nature of Socialism 


Some people previously claimed that socialism could be 
realized in the absence of highly developed productive forces. 
This is wrong. I would argue that without highly developed 
productive forces, given other necessary conditions, socialist 





9. Monthly Review, September 1986, pp. 26-27. 

10. Su Shaozhi, “Shi lun shehui zhuyi tizhi fenlei de biaozhun” (Pro- 
visional remarks on the classification of socialist systems) Guangming 
Ribao (Beijing), 21 October 1985. 

11. Enrico Berlinguer, After Poland (London: Spokesman, 1982), p. 22. 


12. Socialism on the Threshold of the 2/ st Century (London: Verso, 
1985), p. 254. 
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revolution can succeed. However, without highly developed 
productive forces, socialism cannot be built up. I agree with 
Lenin's insight. He held that the less developed the country, 
the more difficult the transition from capitalism to socialism. 
In 1936 Stalin prematurely announced the realization of 
socialism in the Soviet Union. This was a huge mistake. Mao 
Zedong, still worse, put undue emphasis on one aspect of 
revolution. He incorrectly stated that “the less developed the 
economy, the easier, instead of the more difficult, the transition 
from capitalism to socialism. The poorer the people, the more 
they want revolution.”'* This became the theoretical basis for 
China’s excessive impatience in the transition and for left errors. 


The less developed the country is, the more difficult the 
transition to socialism. This is because in less developed coun- 
tries there is not only a lack of advanced productive forces, 
but also a lack of democratic traditions. In China there is still 
the influence of vestiges of feudal despotism and the ideology 
of the small peasant economy in the structure of the political 
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13. Mao Zedong, A Critique of Soviet Economics (New York: Monthly 
Review Press, 1977), p. 50. 
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economy and in the realm of ideology. (Maurice Meisner | 
a different perspective on this issue, and | will respond to 

discussing the problem of reform.) The transition to social 
also involves the modernization of individuals. In general 
the transition to socialism, backward countries have to me 
up many lessons, all of which are tasks of modernization ti 
have been missed by these countries—the development ol 


productive forces, industrialization, commodification 
socialization of production, and political democratization 


Therefore, after successful revolution, a less developed cor 
try needs a longer period to establish socialism. a period wh 
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ership of the means of production, we frequently stressed that 
socialism had already been established in our country, and we 
neglected the fact that we were only at the initial stage of 
socialism and that our socialism was far from mature. Previ- 
ously we dealt with many problems and neglected progress by 
stages. We were so eager to complete the transition to com- 
munism that we committed many mistakes. As early as 1979, 
I studied the problem of stages of social development after the 
~-proletariat’s seizure of power, and stated, “We are still at the 
-stage of less-developed socialism, still in the period of transition 
toward socialism.”'° In the interview with Chang, I pointed 
out that socialism could be divided into three stages, and that 
China is in the beginning of the early stage.'° Now the Chinese 
Communist Party has explicitly stated that 


our country is at the initial stage of socialism!’.... We must start 
from this reality and cannot bypass this stage'”.... The assumption 
that we could bypass the initial stage of socialism without immense 
development of productive forces is utopianism in the realm of 
revolutionary development and is the root of leftist mistakes’”.... 
The fundamental task of socialist society is to develop productive 
forces. At the initial stage, in order to get rid of poverty and 
backwardness, the center of all of our work should be the develop- 
ment of productive forces. Whether something is conducive to 
developing productive forces should be the starting point for con- 
sidering all problems and the fundamental criterion of all work.” 


Here I wish to respond to Paul Sweezy’s statement: “Societies 
that call themselves socialist, the USSR and China chief among 
them, have stopped developing, or even struggling to develop 
in the direction of communism.”*! | believe that socialism in 
its initial stage should first develop its productive forces. Only 
when productive forces have been developed can we say that 
we have laid a foundation for development toward communism. 
Emphasizing the transition to communism rather than the 
development of productive forces can only lead to destroying 
the development of productive forces, resulting in the “pseudo 
socialism of general poverty,” which brought the Chinese 
people great suffering and defamed socialism. For example, in 
the periods of the Great Leap Forward and the Great Cultural 
Revolution, China adopted various measures that showed im- 
patience in the transition to communism, such as “cutting off 
capitalist tails.” and banning private plots and household 
sideline production in rural areas, establishing people's 
communes that are “large in size and collective in nature” 
fyi da er gong), and denying commodity production, the law 
of value and distribution according to one’s work. Therefore, 
China today is still at the initial stage of socialism in which 
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the struggle to develop the productive forces requires great 
efforts to prepare for future advances toward communism. 


I would argue that without highly developed pro- 
ductive forces, given other necessary conditions, 
socialist revolution can succeed. However, without 
highly developed productive forces, socialism can- 
not be built up. I agree with Lenin’s insight. He 
argues that the less developed the country, the more 
difficult the transition from capitalism to socialism. 





Now I will say something about Arif Dirlik’s critique. The 
basic task here is to distinguish developing productive forces 
from the bourgeois “economism” criticized by Marx. I should 
say that (1) we considered it our prerequisite that in 1956 we 
had already achieved the fundamental victory of socialist trans- 
formation; and (2) in our view, reaching a higher level of 
productive forces** does not simply refer to concentrating on 
high GNP or per capita GNP but means the high quality of 
people’s livelihood, and development of human beings in an 
all-around way. 


3. With Respect to the Innate Character and Law of De- 
velopment of Socialism, There Is Still a Great Realm of 
Necessity That Remains Unknown to Us 


In 1936, in the report on “The Draft Constitution of the 
USSR,” Stalin announced that the Soviet Union had already 
basically achieved the first stage of communism, namely 
socialism. “That is, the Soviet Union has already entered a 
new period in its development. It has already completed the 
construction of socialist society and is in a gradual transition 
toward communist society with the principle ‘from each accord- 
ing to one’s ability, to each according to one’s need’ as the 
principle of social life.”™ Actually, if we consider the [situation 
in the Soviet Union at that time] from every angle, the lack of 
high productivity and rational organization, and the production 
level and quality of life, all are pretty low, and there is a lack 
of a democratic system and legality, along with a great deal of 
bureaucracy and bureaucratic apparatus. The influence of old 
ideology, mode of production, and customs are still manifest 
in the character of the bureaucracy and the bureaucratic institu- 
tions. [The Soviet Union] at most belongs to the early socialist 
Stage, not to speak of a transition to communism. 

Stalin and those Marxists under his influence, while theorizing 
the early experience of the Soviet Union’s socialism, absolutized 
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their theory as expressing the innate character and the law of 
development of the socialist system. Therefore, their theories are 
imperfect and sometimes even wrong. For instance, with respect 
to the innate character of socialism, they overemphasized the 
universality of public ownership, a highly centralized administra- 
tive system, and proletarian dictatorship; they rejected commodity 
economy, market mechanism, democracy, freedom, and human 
rights; and they manifested tendencies toward large-nation 
chauvinism, etc. All these actions are based on a misunderstanding 
of the innate character of socialism. In my opinion, Harry Mag- 
doff's exposition of Stalin’s formulations of the basic economic 
laws of socialism and the law of planned and proportional develop- 

ment merits consideration.** 


4. On Socialist Democracy 


One of the major historical lessons derived from our country’s 
socialist development is that in practice we did not create a political 
democracy. The lack of study of the Marxist theory of democracy, 
and the lack of actual democracy in socialist countries, are among 
the most basic reasons for serious mistakes made by communist 
parties and are even responsible for disastrous consequences in 
all the socialist countries. Lukacs, noticing world political events 
following the Twentieth Congress of the Soviet Communist Party 
and the Hungarian economic reform, raised the issue of democ- 
ratization. According to Lukacs, democratization should not be 
limited to merely patching up the political sphere or political 
system; it means the democratization of all aspects of people’s 
lives. He thought that democratization was closely bound up with 
the most profound historical mission of socialism; that democrati- 
zation is a social and political vehicle for eliminating alienation.” 
I fully agree with this idea. 

On reconceptualizing socialism, many questions merit discus- 
sion. However, I have to stop here due to limited space. 

Finally, let me address the issue of reform. Now if we look 
at what actually happened, we admit that many mistakes were 
made in China over the long period following the basic comple- 
tion of the socialist transformation. Some of these mistakes 
were tremendous, such as the Great Leap Forward and the 
Great Cultural Revolution. Although related in part to incorrect 
understanding or mistakes in some aspects of Marxism and 
socialism made by some leaders, and to shortcomings in their 
personal styles of work and thinking, the more important 
reasons lie in the fact that there are shortcomings in the socialist 
system, especially the long-lasting, highly centralized system 
of administered economy, polity, culture, and society, and the 
absence of real democratic institutions. These are the root causes 
of the existing bureaucratic system and the major historical 
lessons in China’s socialist development. 

Here I agree with Mark Selden’s analysis that “Paul Sweezy 
rightly pinpoints the problems associated with the enormous 
concentrations of power in the hands of those who control the 
socialist state.””® But this does not mean that these are “class 
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societies.” 
mistakes are the overconcentration of the party's power on 
one hand, and arbitrary personal powers within the parts 
the cult of personality on the other. At the same time, 
to what Maurice Meisner says, other Chinese Marx 
do not deny that “the problems that have afflicted and í 
to afflict the People’s Republic may be contradictions inherent 
in the society produced by the Revolution itself rather 
vestiges inherited from the nee: pani E Howeve 


We admit that some of the principal cau 























remnants of autocracy, a small peasant economy, and 
habit, and the obstacles they present to reform and moder 
tion. The highly centralized administrative system in ef 
the prereform period was the combination of remmants of | 
autocracy and Stalinism. 

Meisner recognizes that opposition to feudalian 
of the May Fourth Movement of 1919, seventy vears 
he implies that my critical attitude towards feudalism” r 
an ideology long dominant among modern Chinese ime! 
als.°° My response is that as an American it is not en 
him to grasp the persistence of the influence of feudal: 
because America never experienced feudalism. Mao once } 
that it would have been almost impossible for Stalin's: 
of the socialist legal system to have occurred in such 
countries as Britain, France, and America.” However, it w 
Mao himself who launched that Great neal oe thal 
“defied laws human and divine.” FK i $ i 
tee report presented at the Thi rteenth ey of | the Cor- 
munist Party of China admitted that “corrosive feudal 
capitalist thought as well as habits derived from sr rall-scaie 
production still have deep influence on seciety’"* and ’ 
should struggle to overcome bureaucratic phenomena ; and feud 
influences.” To save space, | will stop presenting examples 
though similar examples can be cited everywhere.” 

We have proposed two countermeasures to overcome existing 
maladies: making great efforts to develop democracy, andl ca 
ing out comprehensive reform. Comprehensive reform pyvob 
not only the economy, but also society, culture, education. 
science, and technology, and more important, pe hitics. There- 
fore, by and large, comprehensive reform in general requires 
political democratization.” 

Both democratization and reform are the 
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countries, and they are welcomed by progressive people 
throughout the world. Among the questions raised, major ones 
relate to whether there will be anarchy of production, collapse 
of the principle of distribution according to work, increased 
inequality and even polarization, and economic crimes, since 
economic reform in socialist countries seeks to develop com- 
modity production. 

I think that market competition will function by and large 
as an adjusting mechanism. It is inevitable that economic actors 
exhibit a certain spontaneity and blindness. The socialist state 
can employ guidance planning and some macro-adjustment con- 
trol measures to correctly guide people to participate in market 
activity, to prevent some big errors, and to keep the national 
economy as a whole from experiencing severe cyclical fluctu- 
ations. This is what we mean by a “planned commodity econ- 
omy.” Of course, it is not easy to achieve this goal. We will 
have to summarize the experiments and lessons and find a set 
of effective and feasible methods. ; 

Secondly, under the strong incentives of competitive market 
mechanisms, great differences in income will inevitably 
emerge. This is natural. We should not be afraid of these 
differences, so long as most members of society can benefit 
(although the speed of attaining prosperity may not be the 
same), and so long as polarization does not emerge and no one 
suffers from poverty and bankruptcy. There was a mis- 
understanding that socialism had to be egalitarian. If one part 
of the population had more income than others, growing income 
differentials were considered proof of polarization and thus 
betrayal of socialism. In fact, equality does not equal 
egalitarianism. The standpoint of egalitarianism is totally in- 
compatible with Marx’s scientific viewpoint. History reveals 
that egalitarianism has become a serious obstacle to the im- 
plementation of the principle of distribution according to work. 
Extreme egalitarianism surely leads to retardation of social 
productivity. We are in favor of mutual prosperity (gongtong 
fuyu), but not everyone prospering simultaneously (rongbu 
fuyu). Some people may work harder; others less hard, but they 
will prosper anyway. On the one hand, polarization will not 
emerge; on the other, people will not prosper at the same time. 
But we are a socialist country and therefore must avoid exces- 
sive income differentials. The government can and must adopt 
measures such as taxation and welfare services to restrict un- 
reasonably high incomes and help the needy, such as the elderly 
and disabled, and take care of strata with lower incomes. 

As commodity production develops, particularly as market 
mechanisms develop, negative phenomena such as “commodity 
fetishism” or “money fetishism” and economic crimes, as 
pointed out by Paul Sweezy, will be unavoidable. In China, 
the causes of these crimes are varied, and include such things 
as feudal privileges, incomplete market mechanisms, dual pric- 
ing systems, insufficient legal jurisdiction, ignorance and 
foolishness, and the absence of the rule of law. We are correct- 
ing and preventing these phenomena by setting up reliable 
market and price mechanisms, eliminating privileges, 
strengthening spiritual education, and elevating human qual- 
ities. Pure socialism simply does not exist. 

Finally, I would like to respond to the following questions: 

Arif Dirlik disagrees with my reserving of the term “re- 
visionism” exclusively for Bernstein. He thinks that the history 
of Marxism is in fact a history of continuous revision of Mar- 
xism.”* It is in this sense that I equate “revision” with innovation 
or development. I reserved the term “revisionism” exclusively 





On 17 December 1986 this photo appeared in China's English-lan- 
guage newspaper, the China Daily, with the caption, “This time are 
you satisfied?” 


for Bernstein because I wish to avoid a situation in which some 
orthodox Marxists might use the label to suppress development 
and innovation in Marxism. 

Concerning the problem of Mao’s two important contribu- 
tions to Marxist political theory proposed by Paul Sweezy, | 
think: (1) that Mao’s theory of class struggle in socialist states 
has been refuted by the socialist practice of the Soviet Union 
and China, upon which Stalin's Great Purge and China’s Great 
Cultural Revolution were based; and (2) while we oppose and 
reject Mao’s “Theory of Uninterrupted Revolution Under the 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat,” this certainly does not mean 
that all the tasks of revolution have been completed or that 
there is no need to continue carrying out firm struggles in every 
field. Rather, Mao's “Theory of Uninterrupted Revolution 
Under the Dictatorship of the Proletariat” has specific connota- 
tions: that is, after the seizure of political power by the pro- 
letariat, there remains the necessity of launching political rev- 
olutions to overthrow from above and below a class within the 
party and government. The revolution will later be repeated 
many times. This theory became the theoretical basis of the 
Great Cultural Revolution.” We oppose this kind of revolution, 
but this does not mean that we oppose revolution in all areas. 
We oppose the Great Cultural Revolution, but we do not oppose 
cultural revolution in the true sense of the word. 

Obviously, this response and my discussion with Gordon H. 
Chang are incomplete. There are many other problems that 
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merit further discussion, such as the problem of democratization 
of information, the problem of class relations and the division 
- of labor, the problem of the “professional managerial class,” 
and the problem of the relation between Marxism and 
lism mentioned by Arif Dirlik, as well as problems of 
E ist multilinearity mentioned by Edward Friedman. In sum, 
E elieve that socialism exists in practice; the “realm of neces- 
sity” in socialist society still must be probed. We must rethink, 
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reconceptualize, and reassess Marxism and socialism from the 
perspectives of practice, development, and innovation, based 
on realism. In these processes, we may make mistakes. Inter- 
national discussions among scholars not only promote mutual 
understanding, they necessarily facilitate theoretical advance 
and promote social development, peace, and progress. | am 
grateful to Bill Doub for organizing this forum and to the 
Bulletin of Concerned Asian Scholars for providing a platform 
for publication. 
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The Other Japan: Postwar Realities 





Edited by E. Patricia Tsurumi, University of Vic- 
toria, for the Bulletin of Concerned Asian Scholars. 


The scholarly analyses and literary portraits in this volume 
concentrate on the existing realities of Japan’s postwar history. 
Drawing the reader’s attention to the unresolved conflicts be- 
neath the smooth surface of capitalism, they fill in awkward 
gaps in our understanding of contemporary Japan and underline 
the urgency of finding alternatives. Three major themes are 
developed i in a fascinating balance of critical Western scholar- 
ship and Japanese voices telling their own story: (1) the pos- 
sibilities for alternatives to existing structures; (2) Japan’s 
atomic bomb legacy; and (3) the gargantuan human costs of 
the “economic miracle.” This important book is an antidote 
to the seemingly endless stream of overwhelmingly positive 
A reporting on “the Japanese challenge” being offered to the 
ca North-American public by both the print and electronic media. 
‘Without the other side of postwar Japan’s remarkable story, 
uths and distortions in the highly affirmative reports 
lisconception and misunderstanding. This book is about 
. the other side: of the story. 
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The Japanese Landlord System and Tenancy Disputes: 
A Reply to Richard Smethurst’s Criticisms 


by Nakamura Masanori* 


In 1986 Princeton University Press published Agricultural 
Development and Tenancy Disputes in Japan, 1870-1940 by 
Richard Smethurst, a professor of history at the University of 
Pittsburgh. During the summer of 1986 I received a copy of 
the book from the author, but due to prior commitments | was 
unable to give it a careful reading until about a year later. I do 
not hesitate to say that | was shocked by its contents. My name 
appears over one hundred times, and the author goes to consid- 
erable length to criticize the research | have conducted in this 
field. Although a number of reviews of Smethurst’s book have 
already been published,’ it is only natural that I too use this 
space to respond. 

Briefly, Smethurst’s basic assertions are: 

|. Between the Meiji Restoration and the Pacific War the 
agricultural economy of Japan developed at a fairly consistent 
pace. Owner-tenants and tenants came to profit by remarkable 
advances in agricultural productivity and by their increasing 
involvement in the market economy, especially after 1920. 

2. The rapid increase in tenancy disputes in the 1920s was 
not due to the impoverishment of owner-tenants and tenants; 
it came about as a result of their rising standards of living. 
Japanese K6za-ha Marxist historians cannot explain the rise 
and fall of tenancy disputes by their “pauperization-revolution™ 
approach. 

3, Japanese tenancy disputes were not part of a revolutionary 
: movement aimed at toppling the landlord system, but rather 
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were reformist in nature, seeking to reduce tenancy rent and 
improve tenancy conditions. 

4. Tenant farmers did not join tenancy disputes simply in 
response to outside forces such as oppression from the state or 
from landlords. On the contrary, it was from active, rational, 
and explicable motives, i.e., in order to improve their own 
standards of living and welfare, that they participated. They 
were very successful in this. 

5. The majority of Japanese farmers, who in the Tokugawa 
and early Meiji periods were peasants, had at least by the 1920s 
become farmers or, more appropriately, small businessmen and 
small entrepreneurs. 

6. The belief held by Japanese Marxist historians that the 
state and landlords were in unison and worked together to 
suppress tenant farmers is incorrect. On the contrary, the police 
and courts frequently sided with the tenants rather than their 
landlords. 

In developing the above assertions, Smethurst devotes over 
forty pages of his introduction to a critical examination of 
research to date on tenancy disputes. He briefly introduces the 
views of Yamada Moritaré and Hirano Yoshitaro, KOza-ha 
theoreticians of the 1930s, and describes me as the “current 
champion” of their “pauperization-revolution” approach. The 
author cites Kurihara Hakuji, representing the “middle farmer” 
or “commercial production tenant farming” school and having 
as its “present advocate” Nishida Yoshiaki, as being in oppos- 
ition to me. As for Western scholars, Ann Waswo, author of 
Japanese Landlerds: The Decline of a Rural Elite (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1977), is cited as being in the 
Nishida camp. Smethurst himself claims to go beyond both of 
these approaches. 

In another part of the text (pp. 297-99), Smethurst writes 
that, in contrast to my approach, which sets the landlord/tenant 
relationship in a “capitalist-proletarian” framework, Waswo 
adopts the “capitalist-peasant” approach. Nishida, on the other 
hand, takes a “capitalist-capitalist” view of these relationships, 
and Smethurst himself claims to make a “two-fold revision of 








Harvested rice, stacked and hung for drying, on Japan’ s Okayama Plain” 


Nishida’s ‘capitalist-capitalist’ approach, rather than a totally 
new one,” and asserts that more emphasis must be placed on 
tenant self-interest and initiative. Smethurst’s summary of the 
views contained in the research to date is crude to the extreme, 
and I venture to say that all of these writers would disagree 
with his characterizations. Here, however, I will only confront 
his assertions concerning my own work. 


H 


My first impression on reading this book was that it was 
totally irresponsible and nonsensical. Smethurst paints a com- 
pletely rosy picture of rural conditions in prewar Japan, a picture 
totally at odds with the historical evidence for the period. I 
was shocked that Princeton University Press and its editors had 
even agreed to publish it. I am opposed to Smethurst’s views, 
but I am not writing this response merely to express my oppos- 
ition. Scholarly differences of views often serve to advance the 
state of the profession, but these debates must be carried out 
fairly. As will soon become evident, Smethurst’s style is to 
oversimplify and to set everything in opposition—there must 
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always be a right and a wrong. His method of criticism is also 
entirely unjust. In order to prove to the reader that mis views 
are correct, he must use someone else. ike me. as a fend for 
attack. Among his other targets are the moral economists, such 
as James Scott” and Ann Waswo. 





In sum, Smethurst has taken evidence from ene 
tiny farming village, generalized about trends there 
to the national level, and produced—with the help 
of countless misrepresentations, distortions, and 
mistranslations of sources—an idealized and fic- 
tional portrayal of rural life. 





Furthermore, the book is loaded with erroneous quotes 
and misreadings from the Japanese texts, used in such a manner 
as to bolster the author's views. The 


primary focus of 
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Smethurst’s research is Okamada Village in Yamanashi Prefec- 
ture, containing about 240-250 households and 250-260 cho* 
of arable land. This represents no more than 0.005 percent of 
both a total farming household population of 5.4 million and 
a national total of 5.2 million chò of arable land. Okamada 
Village also had easy access to the market economy of the city 
of Kofu. To generalize about trends in Yamanashi Prefecture 
and the nation as a whole on the basis of research on this small 
village violates one of the most fundamental rules of our craft. 
The book is also filled with biases against and misrepresenta- 
tions of recent Japanese Marxist historiography. Smethurst 
views postwar Koza-ha historiography as a replica of views 
put forth in the prewar period: in order to neatly “package” my 
views into the prewar mold of K6za-ha historiography, he has 
twisted what I have written into unrecognizable form and com- 
pletely stripped it of all nuance. Below [I will give but a few 
examples of this. 


It is impossible for me to respond item-by-item to 
these strange assertions. If necessary, I am pre- 
pared to write a separate paper to rebut these. There 
may be some room for argument on the effects of 
the Tenant Mediation Law, but to make a blanket 
statement that these institutions “seem to have 
helped” runs completely contrary to the wealth of 
empirical findings gathered by Japanese historians. 
It is a complete whitewashing of the role of the 
state in prewar Japan and is an insuli to the many 
martyrs of the farmers’ movement. 





Example 1. On page 10, Smethurst attributes the following 
to me: “The government, as the core of the ‘authoritarian 
emperor system,’ came to the aid of the landlords and used 
“premodern incentives’ like rewards and punishments to crush 
the tenant movement.” In looking at his footnote, one finds 
page sixty-four of my Roddsha to némin | Laborers and peasants] 
(Shogakkan, 1976). On that page, however. I am discussing 
the Igarashi family’s tenant rice competition fair, and say 
nothing about the government using premodern incentives to 
crush the tenant movement. Instead, I state that landlords used 
premodern forms of personal rewards in order to ensure the 
quality of the tenants’ rice. This is referred to in a compilation 
of the Agricultural Affairs Division of the Agricultural and 
Forestry Ministry, Jinushi to kosakunin. According to this 
source, after the competition there was a banquet, and the 
landlord had the tenants with the superior products sit in the 
upper seats while those with inferior products were forced to 
sit on a wooden plank floor. Also, “When their names were 
called, those with the superior products were accorded the 
respect term of dono, while those with inferior products were 
called simply by their last names, without any honorific titles.” 

The Niigata landlord thus clearly discriminated among his 
tenants by the use of status language. I used the term’ ‘premodern 
personal reward methods” (zenkindaiteki na taijin hdshé 
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hdshiki) to describe his way of rating his tenants, such as in 
scolding the inferior and building up a feeling of superiority 
in those who performed to his satisfaction. Smethurst not only 
objects to my use of the word premodern, but has twisted my 
text around, saying something which does not even appear in 
my work. 

Example 2. On the same page (10), Smethurst states: “In 
the end, Nakamura writes, the tenant farmers’ rebellion failed.” 
Also, on pages 404-5, “scholars like Nakamura Masanori be- 
lieve they [the landlords] won.” Again, on page 283 he claims 
that I say that the cause of the growth of middle-sized farms 
was landlord failure, not tenant success. These assertions are 
palpably absurd. | have never used such terms as “rebellion” 
in referring to tenancy disputes and do not engage in any dis- 
cussion as to whether landlords or tenants won or lost.* 
Smethurst enjoys dichotomizing complex events, such as asking 
whether tenant farmers were rich or poor, whether they won 
or lost, or whether they were successful or failed. History is 
never this simple. however, and such fruitless endeavors do 
little to enhance our understanding of the period. 

Example 3. According to Smethurst, the “pauperization- 
revolution” concept has too many defects to be able to explain 
the rise and dissolution of tenant disputes. Furthermore, he 
writes: “The view that the poor farmers got poorer as Japanese 
capitalism developed, even in the Meiji period, is much less 
certain than Yamada and Nakamura would have us believe” 
(p.11). There are numerous debates among Japanese scholars 
concerning this issue,” and I will discuss this in detail later on. 
The problem here is the way Smethurst introduces my views. 
For Smethurst, Nishida asserts the existence of two groups, 
“commercial production tenant farmers” and “rice-buying ten- 
ant farmers,” while “Nakamura sees only one poor group” 
(p.19). As will soon become clear, this completely distorts 
what I have written about this. 

In regard to the stratification of farmers in the 1920s, 
Smethurst places me firmly in the “pauperization-polarization 
thesis” camp, viz., “Nakamura writes that in Japan we see not 
‘polarized differentiation,’ but rather the nationwide division 
of rural classes into overwhelming superiority of land ownership 
and overwhelming inferiority of tiny-scale (farm) manage- 
ment” (p.27). In the Japanese text, however, this text was 
prefaced by: “In general, in the process of the establishment 
of Japanese capitalism....°° This conclusion was based on the 
Noji chosa-hyo | Agriculture survey tables], published in 1888, 
and the Noji tõkei [Agriculture statistics], published in 1908, 
and does not refer to the decade of the 1920s, as Smethurst 





3. This document is introduced in Morita Shir6, Jinushi keizat to 
chihé shihon (Ochanomizu shobé, 1963), p. 51. 
4. Smethurst understands “rebellion” to be insurrections or distur- 
bances accompanied by violence, and thus says that in the twentieth 
century there were no peasant rebellions (pp. 36, 38). There are no 
Japanese scholars who define rebellion in this mafiner, however, so 
the remark is entirely misplaced. 
5. See Kondd Tetsuð and Suzuki Tatsurd, “Meiji 20-30 nendai no 
nomins6 bunkai” Tochi seido shigaku No. 102 (January 1984): and 
“Meiji 20-30 nendai no némins6 bunkai: sairon—Araki Mikio-shi no 
hihan ni kotaeru,” Keizai kagaku Vol. 34, No. 4 (March 1987). 


6. Nakamura Masanori, Kindai Nihon jinushiseishi kenkyi (Tokyo 
daigaku shuppankai, 1979), p. 136. 








ims. But because Smethurst wishes the reader to believe that 
n firmly in the “pauperization-polarization thesis” camp, he 
1.distorts my text, confusing the period of the industrial 
olution in Japan with the 1920s. I was startled to read this. 
agree with Kurihara that in the 1920s there was a trend 
“middling farmers. At the basis of the development of 
$” movements in the Taisho period was the growth of 
petty commodity production in the countryside.’ My disagree- 
7 ment with Nishida concerns the extent of that development. 
Example 4. Smethurst fabricates and assigns to me a false 
periodization of tenancy disputes, namely the periods 1920 to 
1927-28, 1928-30, 1930-36, and 1937-41 (pp. 320-322). I have 
` never used these in any of my works. What I did clearly state 
was that the years between the rise of the landlord system (the 
Meiji land tax revision) and the postwar land reform could be 
* divided into nine periods.* In regard to the process of the retreat 
« Of the landlord system alone, I delineated four stages: the period 
fromthe 1920 postwar panic was the first period of decline, 
the agricultural crisis from 1930 marked the second stage, the 


* 





“general dissolution, and the defeat of 1945 and the land reform 
marked the end of the process of the dissolution of the landlord 
‘system. If I were to periodize tenancy disputes, and I did not, 

I would naturally not divorce them from any relationship with 
changes in the landlord system. 

In the same section Smethurst also attributes to me such 
concepts as “malignant capitalist-landlord-military-civil bureau- 
cratic cabal,” words which I have'never once used. In footnote 
7 on page 322 he lists my works Kindai Nihon jinushiseishi 
kenkyā (Studies in the history of modern Japan's landlord sys- 
tem), “Nisshin ‘Sengo keiei’ ron” (On post Sino-Japanese war 

` management) (/kky6 rons, 1970), and “Nihon shihonshugi 

_ kakuritsuki no kokka kenryoku” (State power during the period 

. Of the establishment of Japanese capitalism) (Rekishigaku 

= kenkyai, 1970, special supplement), but this concept does not 
appear in any of these works. This is perhaps one of the most 
egregious inventions in his entire work. 

Example 5. I have never argued for the differentiation 


between ` ‘nonresident landlords” and “resident landlords.” On — 


pages 275 and 299-300 of his work, however, Smethurst 
¿criticizes Waswo, Nishida, and me for doing just this. On pages 
-+ 299-300 there is no footnote reference to me, but on page 275 
he lists pages 119-81 of my book, a long passage of some 
sixty-three pages. No one would ever be able to locate such a 
ae passage, if it were to exist. Seeing something that is not there 
osis one of Smethurst’s favorite maneuvers. In footnote sixty- 
|= seven on page 283, pages 1-1417 from the above work are given. 
This reference covers all of Chapter 1, “Shihon to jinushiteki 
chi shoyi,” the topic of which is theories concerning the 
vestment of land rents in securities, financial institutions, and 
dustry, quite clear to anyone who has read the book. Smethurst 
| correctly summarizes this chapter by saying that I argue that 
-Yaral capitalism in Japan led to an increased concentration of 
and in the hands of noncultivating landlords, a decline in the 

- amount of land owned by actual tillers, and to an increasing 
‘number of poor tenant and owner-tenant farmers. I would really 
question whether Smethurst has read chapter | at all. 















period from the 1937 Sino-Japanese War was the period of 


Clearly, Agricultural Development and Tenancy D 
in Japan is filled with misquotes, misrepresenta 
leading information. F could give countless other exam 
so as not to belabor the issue and bore the reader J 
turn to other matters. Specifically, | mow wish to address how 
I react to the issues Smethurst has raised. and what significance 












our difference of views has for the advancement of research 


on both the landlord system and tenancy disputes. 
1m 

Smethurst claims that the réason Jy 

landlord system stress the impoverishment 


they accept the Marxian concept of the diferentiat 
rural classes and the labor theory of value (p. 24), ; 












These assertions are palpably absurd. i have never 
used such terms as “rebellion” in referring to ten- 
ancy disputes and do not engage in any discussiar 





as to whether landlords or tenants won or lost. 
Smethurst enjoys dichotomizing complex events, 
such as asking whether tenant farmers were rich 
or poor, whether they wen or lost, er whether they 
were successful or failed. History is never tis 
simple, however, and such fruitless endeavors do 
little to enhance our understanding of the period. 




















to the author, Marx and Kautsky’s views. stating that capitalism 


brings with it a polarization of society inte nigel ete and as 
letarian camps (with the same occurring in agriculture) are 
wrong, while Bernstein’s revisionist views are ‘correct. 
tein asserted that in nineteenth century Germany the ag 
classes did not polarize, but instea d family- “THE SI 

came to predominate.” Smethurst argues that in 
Hakujū, who proposed the “middle farmer s 
thesis,” and Nishida Yoshiaki, whe adopted the AN 
production tenant farming” thesis, come close to Bernsi 
views, while the Kōza-ha Marxists, in spite of “cont 
dence” (p.26), still adhere to the pple zat thesis 
to their belief that farmers become impoverished as ca 
develops. Since Smethurst does not indicate where he came up 
with the above assertions (author, work, and page references) 
it is difficult for me to respond. I have already in dicated | ha 
he is mistaken in summarizing my views. 

A central misconception in Smethurst's work revolves 
around the concept of rydkyoku sine often rendered i 
English as “polarization.” Ouchi Tsutomu defined it in the 
following manner: “Rydékyoku bunkai naturally does not si 
refer to the differentiation (bunkai) of the farming class i 
high and low groups....Ryvékyvoku bunkai refers to a process i 





































9. Ouchi een Nihon ni okeru nominsé 
shuppankai, 1969), p. 3. 





which from the midst of differentiation (bunkai) are educed 
capttalist-type agricultural operations or at least something lead- 
ing in that historical direction.” '° | agree with Ouchi's definition 
and, when I examined the structure of agricultural operations 
during the period of the industrial revolution, I came to the 
conclusion that “capitalist-type agricultural operations” did not 
come about: instead, the advancement of minute farming oper- 
ations came to set the underlying tone for the entire system in 
that period. While recognizing that there was a great increase 
of those in the one-to-two ché class in the 1920s, I do not at 
all believe that this was part of a historical process toward 
capitalist-type farm management. There were too many obsta- 
cles standing in the way of this development. '' 


I am opposed to Smethurst’s views, but I am not 
writing this response merely to express my opposi- 
tion. Scholarly differences of views often serve to 
advance the state of the profession, but these de- 
bates must be carried out fairly. As will soon become 
evident, Smethurst’s style is to oversimplify and to 
set everything in opposition—there must always be 
a right and a wrong. His method of criticism is 
also entirely unjust. In order to prove to the reader 
that his views are correct, he must use someone 
else, like me, as a foil for attack. 


Because Smethurst incorrectly summarizes my views, he 
‘riticizes me for standing in the “pauperization-polarization”™ 
ind “pauperization-revolution” thesis camps. If he had really 
pent “many hours” reading my books and articles as he claims 
n his introduction (p. x), he would surely have come across 
he following: “The modern farmers’ movement, which showed 
| genuine rise after the First World War, was such that it cannot 
‘imply be understood by taking an “impoverishment historical 
jew” (Kindai Nihon jinushiseishi kenkya, p. 227), “A funda- 
nental factor that determined the decline of the landlord system 
n the Taish6 period was the development of petty commodity 
sroduction among minute-scale farmers. In other words, it came 
ibout as the result of contradictions and conflict between land- 
ord-type landownership and petty commodity production” 
ibid., p. 233). I also indicated that there were many “industri- 
ous farmers” upper-class farmers in the owner-tenant or tenant 
‘lass~who were leaders in tenancy disputes in the 1920s. Oyama 
atsutaré, a leader of tenancy disputes in Tottori Prefecture, 
whom Smethurst refers to from my book (p.10), was one such 
armer. Anyone who had carefully read my Rdddsha to ndmin 
would have readily understood this. 

Smethurst’s discussion of the labor theory of value also 
eflects a lack of understanding. Smethurst criticizes me for 





QO, [bid., p. 158. 
1. Kindai Nihon jinushiseishi kenkya, p. 140. 
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treating tenant farmers as proletarians or semiproletarians, and 
claims that I adopt Marx’s categories of “C + V” (constant 
capital and variable capital) in order to explain the outbreak of 
tenancy disputes (pp. 31-32). It was Teruoka Shuzo, however, 
who was the first to use Marx's “C + V” concept to interpret 
tenant operations. This to me ts still the most effective 
methodology for doing so. On page 249, footnote 24, of Kindai 
Nihon jinushiseishi kenkya, Į stated: 


The one who explained the economic basis for the birth of tenancy 
disputes in the Taish6 period in terms of the formation of cost 
value (“C + V”) in small farming operations (in other words, 
from the point of view of the increased awareness of the value of 
family labor) was Teruoka Shuz6 (Nihon négy6 mondai no hatten, 
Volume 1, 1970). The merit of this view is that it does not abstractly 
or generally treat the contradictions and opposition between landlord- 
type landownership and farmer-type petty commodity production. 
Instead, it treats the concrete contents as a contest between landlord 
and tenant over the issue of variable capital. | reaffirmed the impor- 
tance of this approach in the writing of this work. 


The Teruoka thesis, in my opinion, gave substance to Kurihara’s 
earlier interpretation. But Smethurst does not even touch on 
Teruoka’s views, and thus ends up with a distorted understand- 
ing of Japanese scholarship. 

Why do I consider the “C + V” formula an effective 
methodology? The “C” of “C + V” refers to constant capital, 
and in tenant farming operations this consisted primarily of 
fertilizer expenses. The “V” refers to variable capital, 1.e., 
one’s own family labor. “C” and “V” together represented the 
two largest expenses In rice production; if tenant farmers sought 
to make even the slightest profit, they would have to recover 
both their capital and variable costs. This is why in the 1910- 
1920 decade tenant farmers came to demand fertilizer expenses 
from their landlords. In 1914, for example. an agent for Mit- 
subishi Tosan Noji, a landlord operation of 1,000 ché in Niigata 
Prefecture, lamented over the fact that tenants were gradually 
thinking in terms of money and were making “excessive” de- 
mands on their landlord: “Recently fertilizers have come to be 
used in great quantities...and rice grows in abundance. Thus, 
because tenants use large amounts of fertilizers, they ask for 
the fertilizer fees to be overlooked. It has become common for 
the tenants to request this.”!° 


After World War I, workers’ wages rose as a result of 
rapid industrial development. Tenant farmers came to realize 
that what their families earned was not in tune with the earnings 
of other workers. In 1924 the same agent stated: “Recently, 
the farmers’ (Ayakushé) way of doing things [by which every- 
thing was calculated in terms of money] is based on logic or 
reason (dort). If a laborer’s wages is | yen 80 sen per day, the 
tenant says that they too must receive | yen 80 sen....When it 
is calculated at | yen 80 sen, they invariably say that is what 
they must have from the landlord, because that is the labor cost 
of cultivating one tan.” ™? 


It was in the 1920s that tenant farmers began to demand 
that their standard of living match that of other workers. There 


a 





12. Teruoka Shuzé, Nihon négyé mondai no tenkai Volume | (Tokyo 
daigaku shuppankai, 1970), p. 134. | 
13. Ibid., pp. 170. 267. A tan equals .245 acres or 993 sq. meters. 


is also evidence to suggest that at a much earlier period farmers 
came to realize that fertilizer costs and labor wages were a 
major part of their agricultural production expenses. Recently, 
in preparation for an essay entitled “Landlord Kingdoms” 
(Jinushi Okoku), which will appear in the Niigata kenshi (His- 
tory of Niigata Prefecture) (Kindai, Volume 2), I read ten or 
so volumes of sonze chésa sho. According to these, from around 
1900 farmers began to calculate income in their account books 
by factoring in estimates of both labor costs and the fertilizer 
produced by the family itself. When the tenants and owner- 
tenants purchased fertilizers or employed outside labor, they 
were for the most part faced with deficits. “When labor is 
employed or when fertilizers are purchased, not only are there 
no profits but...there is a loss. Thus, agriculturalists from this 
district cannot make a profit from agriculture, and they can 
only be thought of as workers who earn a livelihood from their 
meager wages (Kitakanbara-gun Nakaura-mura sonze chosa 
sho, 1902).” The person who wrote this was a member of the 
agricultural association, so it is safe to assume that he was a 
landlord of that village or at least an upper-class farmer. If 
Smethurst equates making an analogy between workers and 
farmers with Marxism, then this Niigata landlord must also 
have been a Marxist. Of course I am being facetious here. It 
is clear from this, however, that farmers became acutely aware 
of the fact that capital and variable costs, with fertilizers and 
wages being their two major expenses, were at the core of their 
agricultural economies. Teruoka’s use of the “C + V” concept 
was thus based on actual conditions among tenant farmers. The 
analogy between farmers and workers was not based on a 
mechanical interpretation of Marx; the “C + V” thesis was 
applied here in order to interpret information empirically ob- 
tained and thus became one important means by which tenancy 
disputes could be understood. 

Kurihara Hakujū also recognized the strong correlation 
between the rise of tenancy disputes and the growth of tenant 
self-awareness as workers: “The tenants reflected on their labor. 
Their awareness, which induced them to demand daily wages 
just like workers, and their frank recognition that farmers were 
also workers and that they should be treated the same as workers 
were at the heart of the movements when they first broke out.”'* 
As I stated in Kindai Nihon jinushiseishi kenkyū, the Japanese 
Farmers’ Union at the time also held the view that tenant farmers 
were workers; the third International Labor Organization (ILO) 
conference, convened in Geneva in October 1921, adopted a 
resolution stating the same. The Japanese government attacked 
the ILO decision and instead labeled them entrepreneurs 
(kigyésha). Smethurst’s calling tenant farmers small business- 
men and small entrepreneurs thus takes the same stand as the 
Japanese government and large landlords in this matter.'° 
Smethurst’s defense of the establishment comes out all the more 
clearly in his treatment of the Showa depression and in his 
portrayal of the relationship between the state and tenant farm- 
ers, the next topics for discussion. 


IV 


Smethurst criticizes as an exaggeration (p. 96) my conten- 
tion that as a result of the Showa agricultural depression, “the 
Japanese village, which had rice and cocoons as its two pillars, 
was thrown into the midst of unparalleled poverty.”'° He does 
not deny that agricultural prices dropped during this period or 
that farming operations faced difficulties, but directly following 
this assertion he inserts the caveat that “one should remember 
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Japanese farmer and his son bundling rice seedlings to transport them 
from seedbeds to irrigated fields 


that poverty is relative” (p. 96) and thereafter downplays the 
influence of the depression on farmers. He even goes so far as 
to say that, in comparison to the great famines that threatened 
numerous lives in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries (re 
ferring to the great famines in the Kyoho. Tenmei.and Tempo 
periods), the blow of the Great Depression was comparatively 
less (pp. 98, 291)! Reading this, I began to question Smethurst's 
sense of history. “Relative poverty” is a nonissue among 
Japanese scholars; all recognize that Japanese farmers by the 
twentieth century had a higher standard of living than those in 
the Tokugawa period. One of the tasks before us has been to 
explain the extent of “relative” poverty in different historical 
periods. 

Smethurst also asserts that, according to an army recruit- 
ment survey completed in 1934-35, those from reportedly the 
poorest region, Iwate Prefecture, had a higher pass rate in the 
physical examination than those from areas such as Tokyo and 
Yamanashi Prefecture. He thus concludes that the level of pov- 
erty in northeastern Japan has been exaggerated for this period. 
I fail to understand, however, why a high pass rate is proof of 
a lack of poverty. Precisely because of poverty, children were 
forced from an early age to work in the fields; by the age of 
twenty many of them came to have a strong physique. The 
children of the rich, such as landlord sons. on the other hand. 
were often feeble. 

To cite an example, a survey was conducted in 1936 





14. Kurihara Hakuji, “Okayama-ken nomin undé no shiteki bunsek: 
Nomin undoshi kenkyikai-hen, Nihon nmin undöshi (Tove keira 
shinposha, 1961), p. 542. 

IS. In May, 1921, Sait6 Uichird, a member of the Lower House and 
a landlord from Akita with 100 cid, said the following in support oil 
the position of the Japanese government: “The view that Japan's tenan! 
farmers are a type of entrepreneur is correct.” See Hayashi Yoichi 
“Nihon némin kumiai seiritsushiron |: Nichind séritsu to ishiguro 
nosei no aida—dai 3-kai ILO sōkai,” Kanazawa daigaku keizaigakubu 
ronsha (December 1984), p. 79. 


16. Kindai Nihon jinushiseishi kenkya, p. 26! 


(Takita ikensho) in order to determine the relationship between 
physique and standard of living among young men in the Kofu 
regimental district (the primary regional focus of Smethurst’s 
book). Among those in the lowest standard of living group, 
there were a large number who successfully passed the physical 
examination: 43.7 percent of the class A group, 47.3 percent 
of the first B group, and 45.6 percent of the second B group. 
The report also stated: “The number of those in poor physical 
shape was marked among those with a higher education: those 
who had graduated from middle school had a 24.64 percent 
pass rate and those who went past high school only 23.95 
percent-these people were most likely the sons of the wealthy, 
such as landlord sons.”'’ Among those from extreme poverty, 
however, there were many of short stature, and a large number 
of these fell into the class C group or class D group, the latter 
being disqualified from military service. My point here is that 
to argue whether farmers were rich or poor solely on the basis 
of an enlistment survey is utter nonsense. 

Smethurst also states: “Nakamura Masanori writes 
that...the cost of commercial fertilizers did not fall when crop 
prices did....The fact of the matter is that fertilizer prices did 
fall” (p. 98). The original passage in my text reads as follows: 
“Because commercial fertilizers, which comprised the majority 
of fertilizers used, shifted in a way that was not related to 
fluctuations in agricultural prices (fertilizer companies had the 
power to set their own price), one must say that there was a 
great limit when it came to economizing on fertilizer costs." 
The number of heavy chemical industry cartels increased mar- 
kedly during the Great Depression. In order to prevent any 
further declines in prices for their products, in 1930 seven 
primary fertilizer companies formed a cartel; this was 
strengthened in October 1932 with the formation of a more 
inclusive and powerful organization, the Ammonium Sulphate 
Association; and beginning in 1933 fertilizer prices began to 
recover. Despite declining prices for fertilizers in the early 
1930s, the steep drop in prices for agricultural commodities 
iad a disadvantageous effect on farmers. Farmers’ unions of 
all political persuasions started a movement to demand that 
ertilizer costs be lowered. Smethurst states that farmers took 
advantage of lower prices to use considerably more chemical 
ertilizers during the Depression era than they had in the later 
1920s (pp. 98-99). According to the same document that 
smethurst cites for this assertion, however, the total amount 


of commercial fertilizers consumed declined from 1930. when . 


he depression first began to be seriously felt, and it was not 
intl 1934 that it recovered to the 1929 level.'” If one accepts 
smethurst’s assertion, then one is totally at a loss to explain 
why the above movement came into being. 

Smethurst also writes: “Accordingly, in the depression era 
he production of rice and cocoons did not shrink as Nakamura 
tates it did” (p. 99). What appeared in my work was precisely 
he opposite: “What should be emphasized here is that, despite 





7. Ohama Tetsuya, Tenndé no guntai (Kydikusha rekishi shinsho, 
950), p. 161. 

8. Kindai Nihon jinushiseishi kenkyt, p. 264. 

9. Norinshé rinji néson taisakubu. Hiryd yéran 1936, p. 20. In 
egards to primary chemical fertilizers alone. despite a drop in prices, 
he total amount consumed declined from 1930-1931 and did not 
ecover to the 1929 level until 1932. 


the steep fall in cocoon prices, one cannot see a broad decline 
in the total value of cocoon production during the depression 
(in fact, in both 1930 and 1933 there was an increase over the 
previous year for each).”°” 

Lastly, Smethurst, quoting approvingly from a work by 
Nakamura Takafusa, writes that workers, once they left for 
employment in the cities, did not return again to work in their 
native villages. Even female workers, after completing their 
term at the filatures or cotton mills, did not return to the coun- 
tryside but married workers in the cities. Smethurst sets this 
in contradistinction to the supposed assertion of Ann Waswo 
and me that most workers returned to their villages in the 
depression era, implying that our views are incorrect (p. 100). 
Smethurst writes that I say that “...a large number of un- 
employed laborers went home during the depression” (p. 100). 
But in my text I say that “...a large number of unemployed 
workers appeared, and when some of them (sono ichibu) re- 
turned to agriculture it had a harmful effect on the farm house- 
hold economy.”*! “Some” has become “a large number” in 
Smethurst’s hands. 

The statement that farmers who went to work in the cities 
did not return home contradicts much quantitative and qualita- 
tive evidence. According to contemporary newspaper accounts, 
masses of unemployed laborers, without funds for travel, 
trudged along the Tokaido to return to their native villages. 
Teruoka Shuzo has indicated that 41.7 percent of all terminated 
factory workers {an average of 234,000 per year from 1930 to 
1934) and 17.4 percent of all terminated mine workers (21,000 
per year for the same period) returned to their farms.” He also 
States that “In the case of dekasegi-type wage textile workers 
and female workers [workers who leave home to work else- 
where], the majority of the large numbers who were discharged 
returned to agriculture.” From interviews conducted in Niigata 
Prefecture, I know from my own experience that female textile 
workers, when their factories collapsed, were unable to earn a 
living and tearfully returned to their native homes. 

Moreover, it is common knowledge that many of the ter- 
rorist acts in the 1930s, such as the League of Blood Incident, 
or coup d'état attempts, such as the May 15 Incident, were at 
least indirectly related to the impoverishment that rural areas 
of Japan faced during these years. Smethurst goes against con- 
ventional interpretations of the 1930s, even to the extent of 
beautifying village life, but in so doing can no longer explain 
why so mdny agricultural social movements came into being 
at the time. Clearly, Smethurst’s understanding of the depres- 
sion years in Japanese villages is so irreparably flawed, so 
contrary to all historical accounts, that it cannot possibly be 
taken seriously. 


Yy 


In the final section of Agricultural Development and 
Tenancy Disputes in Japan, Smethurst deals with the role of 
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the state in tenancy disputes. Here, too, problems abound; and 
again, to stress his own conclusions the author must invent a 
“villain” with whom he must wage battle. On page 413, he 
writes “Scholars like Nakamura Masanori and Shiota Shobé 
might argue that one reason landlords did not resort to violence 
as often as tenant farmers is that they did not need to do so; 
landlords had the protection of the government.” Since neither 
I nor Shiota have ever said this, Smethurst thus resorts to “[they] 
might argue,” but this is a rather unscholarly form of narrative 
strategy. In the 1930s landlords did hire gangs to quash tenancy 
disputes—the historical record gives countless examples of this— 
so I would never have reached that conclusion.”* 

Citing examples drawn from Yamanashi Prefecture, 
Smethurst notes that *...the police rarely intervened in disputes” 
(p. 37); “The courts did not uphold the landlords’ rights of 
private property” (p. 437); the Tenant Mediation Law was 
advantageous to tenants (pp. 355-56, 390); and the Peace Pre- 
servation Law did not have a major impact on tenant farmers 
(p. 422), In conclusion, he states: “Neither the police, nor the 
courts, nor the mediation law, nor the political system, helped 
the landlords crush the tenant movement; rather, all seem to 
have helped tenants extend their power vis-a-vis the landlords” 
(p. 424). It is impossible for me to respond item-by-item to 
these strange assertions. If necessary, | am prepared to write 
a separate paper to rebut these. There may be some room for 
argument on the effects of the Tenant Mediation Law, but to 
make a blanket statement that these institutions “seem to have 
helped” runs completely contrary to the wealth of empirical 
findings gathered by Japanese historians. It is a complete 
whitewashing of the role of the state in prewar Japan and ts an 
insult to the many martyrs of the farmers’ movement. 

In sum, Smethurst has taken evidence from one tiny farm- 
ing village, generalized about trends there to the national level, 
and produced—with the help of countless misrepresentations, 
distortions, and mistranslations of sources—an idealized and 
fictional portrayal of rural life. 


Vi 


I do not wish this essay to end on a completely negative 
tone. As I stated earlier, my debate with Nishida Yoshiaki 
forms the backdrop for many of Smethurst’s own assertions. 
Smethurst, while highly praising Nishida (this is known in 
Japanese as arigata meiwaku—an unwelcome kindness) and 
relying on many of his observations, at the same time criticizes 
him for being, among other things, eclectic and inconsistent. 
These remarks directed against Nishida also offend me. I cannot 
deny, however, that there are certain weak points in Nishida’s 
thesis, particularly his concept of “commodity-production farm- 
er,” which Smethurst seized upon and employed contrary to 
Nishida’s original intention. To pursue this issue, we must first 
look again at Nishida’s 1968 article “Kosaku keiei no hatten 
to kosaku sogi” (Development of tenant management and tenant 
disputes) (Tochi seido shigaku, No. 38), in which he first intro- 
duced his two classes of farmers-commodity-production tenant 
farmers and rice-buying tenant farmers (hammai konyti 
kosakuno). 





24. There are a number of examples of landlords using force to sup- 
press tenancy disputes. See Aoki Keiichirō, Nihon nomin undoshi 
Volumes 3, 4 (Nihon hydronsha, 1970). 
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Grandmother tending her grandson while turning the household mill 
in Niike, a typical rice-growing community in Japan's Inland Sea 
region 


Nishida defined commodity-production tenant farmers as 
“those who are left with a surplus after deducting tenancy tees 
and rice for personal consumption from their total agricultural 
production, and who also engage in reproduction, with the 
purpose of selling their surplus product.” Nishida first de- 
veloped this argument in his Master's thesis, and thereafter 
began to actively publish papers related to tenancy disputes 
Led by Nishida, a new young generation of scholars on tenancy 
disputes came to the fore in the 1970s. It was around the same 
time, spurred by these articles, that there came about a reevalu 
ation of Kurihara Hakuji’s earlier research. But there was not 
one scholar during these years who realized that Kurthara s 
“commodity-production farmer” concept was an important key 
to understanding prewar tenancy disputes. Even Nishida himsel! 
in his 1975 article “NOmin undō no hatten to jinushiser” (De 
velopment of the farmers’ movement and the landlord system) 
(Iwanami kéza Nihon rekishi, Kindai 5) did not theoretically 
deal with this problem. I was terribly disappointed when | read 
this article, because Nishida, more than any other, had come 
to overemphasize the extent of commodity-production tarming 
After reading this, | came to the conclusion that the greatest 
problem in research on the landlord system and tenancy disputes 
revolved around how to theoretically frame the concept of petty 
commodity-production farmers. In 1978. with the publication 
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Persimmons and rice are equally important in this Japanese second- 
grader’s view of the fall harvest. 


of his “Showa kyokoki ni okeru nmin undo no tokushitsu” Japan for tenancy fees to be over 50 percent, so tenants rarely 
(Special characteristics of the farmers’ movement during the saw a profit in their operations, and when they did, it was 
Showa Crisis) (Tokyo Daigaku Shakai Kagaku Kenkyūjo-hen, exceedingly small. When agricultural prices (such as for rice 
Showa Kyoko, Tokyo Daigaku Shuppankai), Nishida first began and cocoons) were high, however, it was possible to realize a 
to criticize my writings on the tenancy system. In response to profit even after paying the high tenancy fees. When prices 
both the need for a reevaluation of the concept and to Nishida’s dropped, the opposite held true. In other words, the two primary 
criticisms, in Chapter 3 of my book Nihon jinushiseishi kenkyat factors determining the existence of a profit in tenant operations 
| narrowed down the commodity-production farming thesis to were the tenancy fee rate and agricultural prices. 
a single issue, stressing that it was necessary to incorporate Production costs (“C + V”) consist of constant capital 
farmers’ wages into any discussion of this class of farmers. (“C")-primarily fertilizers, agricultural implements, and seeds 
Immediately after I sent the manuscript of this work to the and seedlings—and variable capital (“V") or wages. Using this 
publisher, however, I went to the United States.” formulation, commodity-production farmers would be those 
After two years of study in the U.S., my research interests farming households who use primarily their own family labor. 
subsequently shifted focus to the Meiji and postwar land re- They cultivate their fields with simple agricultural implements 
forms, and in the nine-year period from 1979 to 1987 I moved (spades, hoes, and sickles), and sell their harvests (rice and 
away from research on tenancy disputes. In that period a new cocoons) as commodities. Among those selling their products 
young generation of scholars has published a large number of are both those who sell what they need for personal consumption 
works on tenancy disputes. I have looked at most of these, but (impoverished sale) and those who have a surplus above their 
unfortunately there have been none who have carefully refined needs. It would be incorrect to define commodity-production 
the commodity-production farmer concept. Smethurst’s criti- farmers as simply those who sell agricultural products. 
cism of me in his book provides a good opportunity to think Surplus refers to that portion which is over and above 
about this problem once again. My views below have been one’s “C + V” expenses. A farming family unable to recover 
formulated as a result of such a reexamination. these expenses after paying its tenancy fees could not even 
Both theoretically and empirically, I believe that Teruoka’s carry out simple reproduction; it remained enmeshed in poverty 
“C + V” formula is the most useful means by which to refor- (Pattern 1). A family that could recover those expenses but had 
mulate Kurihara’s concept. Theoretically speaking, because the no profits could maintain simple reproduction (Pattern 2). One 
tenancy fee corresponds to so-called land rent, it is paid from that was able to recover its expenses and also realize a profit 
the surplus value or surplus product (the “M” portion). From had the potential to expand the scale of its farming operations 
the land tax revision of 1873 to the 1920s, it was common in (Pattern 3). I believe that, at least theoretically speaking, 
commodity-production farmers can be divided into these three 
eee categories. Pattern | thus comprises those engaged in “repro- 





duction on a reduced scale,” or what is commonly referred to 
as poor farmers (lower-class owner-tenants and tenants). Pattern 


25. This manuscript was an expansion and revision of my “Daikyoko x at A n 
2, those maintaining “simple reproduction,” corresponds to 


to nōson mondai.” Iwanami kōza Nihon rekishi Kindai 6 (1976). 


middling farmers (owners and upper-class owner-tenants and 
tenants). Pattern 3 can be equated with rich farmers (owners 
and upper-class owner-tenants), or those carrying out “repro- 
duction on an expanded scale.” 

Although included in the above poor farmer category (Pat- 
tern 1), semiproletarian farmers were a quite distinct class of 
farmers. As I stated in Kindai Nihon jinushiseishi kenkyit 
(pp. 292-93), “*Poor tenant farmers’ must be clearly distin- 
guished from ‘semiproletarian farmers’. ‘Semiproletarian farm- 
ers’ refers to the poorest agricultural class, deriving the majority 
of its income from non-agricultural employment, such as daily 
labor and dekasegi. They were not a major element in poor 
farmers’ movements. By ‘poor tenant farmers,’ I mean those 
tenants and tenant owners...who derived most of their income 
from agriculture and were one step above the semiproletarian 
farmers.” Smethurst criticizes me for viewing tenant farmers 
in the same manner as proletarians, but they were quite distinct- 
farmers were above all farmers, not proletarians. 

Weare now brought to the task of determining which of 
the three patterns of commodity-production farmers was predo- 
minant in prewar Japan. In order to arrive at the above, one 
cannot use only one rate for the entire nation; what is required 
is a complicated working of the statistics available to us. With 
rice, for example, the harvest varied so greatly by regior*and 
time that any attempt at arriving at a national average would 
be meaningless. As Kurihara Hakujū stated, one must analyze 
this by including * ‘historical stages and regional patterns. me 
But it is impossible for me to do this within the confines of 
this short essay. Instead, I would like to consider this in a more 
roundabout way, i.e., by looking at the scale of operations (not 
scale of land ownership) of farm families who were able to 
recover their “C + V” expenses. 

Because tenant farmers in Japan left few records of their 
agricultural operations, it is extremely difficult to study their 
farm management. There are a few unusual records from large 
tenancy operations,” but these are also very few in number. 
The Agriculture and Forestry Ministry’s Economic Survey of 
Farming Households (N6ka keizai chōsa) sampled relatively 
large farming households (those in the 1.5 to 1.8 cho range) 
from 1926 to 1930, so it would be dangerous to generalize on 
the basis of these. (Smethurst of course ignores this danger and 
makes the totally unsubstantiated claim that commodity- 
production tenant farmers accounted for 60-65 percent of all 
agricultural households (p. 18)-his so-called “small entre- 
preneurs.”°* There is a way out of this dilemma, however. 
Recently, more attention has been directed to tenant balance 
sheets (kosaku shtishi keisansho). In Kindai Nihon jinushiseishi 
kenkyii | gave a number of examples of these as recorded in 
Tochi to jiyu (Land and freedom), published by the Japanese 
Farmers’ Union, According to these, the tenants’ per fan bal- 
ance sheets either recorded a loss, or even when their daily 
wages were calculated at a very low rate, they barely made it 
into the “no-loss no-profit” category.” 

One may counter and say that it is ances to use figures 
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26. Kurihara Hakujū, Kurihara Hakuju chosakushi, Volume 2: Nihon 


nögyö no hatten közö, p. 74. 


_. 27. Tazaki Nobuyoshi uses these in his “Kosaku nōka no keizai shiteki 


—bunseki:  1931.3-1936.2.” 
kagaku kenkyū 21 (1982). 


Hitotsubashi datgaku kenkyū nenpo, 


calculated by the farmers’ unions in order to win a lower 
of tenancy fees. Recently Mori Takermaro discovered and i 

duced a valuable new document to shed light on this matter: 
Volume H-1 of the Tenancy Problem Compilation (Kasaky 
mondai-hen), compiled by the Gifu Prefectural Police Depart 
ment in 1922, which gives eleven examples of tenant bak ce 
sheets for Motosu and Ibi districts in Gita Prefecture. Vi 
interesting about this ts that not only the tenants were sur ; 
but four landlords are included as well (giving estimates of 
their tenants’ income and expenditures). By comparing the iQ 
surveys (see Table 1), one is immediately struck by the vasi 
gulf between the figures given by the landlords and the tes 
In the survey of landlords. the harvested : rice, total inc 
and total expenditures are estimated high, while wages. 
tilizer costs, and tenancy fee rice are estimated low. 
survey of tenants, however, the calculations went to the oppe 
extreme. For tenancy fees, for example, the rate was 
percent in the survey of landlords and 78.7 percent in the tenant 
babe In ine tenant survey Aik was a ees a meee ion for 































pletely akng in he jandlora: survey. ; Hy an esult, thes former 
(tenants under landlords surveyed) suffered a i loss of 21 y 
82 sen, while the latter (tenants themselves surveyed) showed 
a deficit of 60 yen 24 sen, or 2.76 times that of the former. tt 
is clear that the tenants calculated their income and expenditures 
to operate to their own advantage. But what also strikes us 
from these figures, however, is that even in the survey o 
landlords, the tenant farmer operations operated totally in a 
deficit situation.” 

There is one more landlord survey included in the above 
document which I would like to introduce here—that of, tenani 
operations in Miyachi Village in Ibi District. Tenant cultivation 
expenses per fan of rice paddy came to 59 ven SO sen, of this 
wages accounted for 34 yen (57.1 per reeni) , fertilizers for ži 
yen (35.3 percent), and 4 yen 50 sen (7.6 pereti) for seedling 
transplanting expenses. Including the tenancy fees (1 koku 5 
to* of rice valued at 39 yen 15 sen}, total expenditures came 
to 98 yen 65 sen. Income per fan of paddy included 55 yer 
for rice marketed (5 bags or 2 koku of harvested rice) anc 
additional receipts from sale of straw and beans. total mcome 
per fan was 61 yen 60 sen. The total loss per fam thus came 
to 37 yen 5 sen per tan. As the document states: “But if we 
omit wages of 36 yen 80 sen, the loss only comes to 23 sen. 














28. In his rebuttal (see Monumenta Nipponica, Winter 1987) to 

Waswo’s review, Smethurst lowers his estimate of commodity produe 
tion tenant farmers from 60-65 percent to 30-55 percent, puf docs 
indicate how he arrived at these new figures. Hanabusa Village 
Nishida examined and upon whose data Smethurst drew to g 
about national figures, had a highly developed ser teulture it 
so was hardly typical of the agrarian sector at het nme. Alam, N 
data includes only income, with no reference to expendi 
impossible from this data, therefore, to ascertain the : 
surplus among tenant farmers in the 5 win to | cho category. 






















29. Kindai Nihon jinushiseishi kenkyü. p. 24). 
30. This survey also includes a “landlord t valance sheet” 
profit reor a for the eens came to ory ; 5 


concerning his own eee were ales ae m a a f & 
to operate to his own advantage. Taxes and public assessments wer 
estimated high. 





Table 1 
Tenant Balance Sheets per Tan 
(1920 Survey of Tenants in Namatsu Village, 
Motosu District, Gifu Prefecture 








Tenants Tenants 
under Landlords Surveyed 
Surveyed 
Harvested 60 yen 50 sen 56 yen 28 sen 
Rice (2koku2topertan;  (lkoku9to7 sho, 
| koku = 27 yen | koku = 28 yen 
50 sen) 57 sen) 
Soybeans | yen 20 sen } yen 70 sen 
Red Beans 0 yen 60 sen _— 
Straw 5 yen Q sen 2 yen 35 sen 
Wheat from 34 yen O0 sen 2 yen 85 sen 


Double Cropping 


TOTAL INCOME 101 yen 30 sen 63 yen 18 sen 








Tenancy 39 yen 05 sen 54 yen 28 sen 
Rent (lkokudio2 shdper (l koku 510 5 shé per 
tan, or 64.5% of tan, or 78.7% 
harvest) of harvest) 

Labor Wages 36 yen 64 sen 36 yen 35 sen 
for Main Crop 

Fertilizer 12 yen 33 sen 25 yen 79 sen 
Costs for 
Main Crop 

Fertilizer 35 yen 10 sen Jens 

Costs and 

Labor Wages for 

Second Crop 

(Wheat) 

Charges for ===- 7 yen Q sen 
Agricultural 

Implements 

TOTAL 123 yen 12 sen 123 yen 42 sen 
EXPENDITURES 

BALANCE —21 yen 82 sen —60 yen 24 sen 
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The tenant farmers do not employ outside labor. ™?! In other 


words, all operations were carried out with family labor. So 
in the case of this small tenant operation of one chd, if it 
employed outside labor it would be completely in the red, but 
with all of its labor coming from the family itself, their loss 
on one chdé amounted to 2 yen 50 sen. 

As is clear from the above example, because of high te- 
nancy fees and extremely low estimates of wages for family 
labor. even a middling farming operation of one chdé was barely 
able to maintain simple reproduction. For poor farming opera- 
tions of less than one ché, maintaining a living from farming 
alone was almost impossible. Farmers with deficits were forced 
to supplement their income by sending their young daughters 
out to work or to seek employment as daily laborers. I have 
talked here only about Gifu Prefecture, but we see similar 
patterns in tenant balance sheets in other prefectures.” A 1920s 
scholar of agricultural administration aptly summed up the situ- 
ation as follows: . 


Tenants, even if they carry out intensive operations as they do 
today, first pay half or more of their harvest as tenancy fees to 
their landlord and then must further deduct miscellaneous expenses 
necessary for production. They must resign themselves to accepting 
the remainder as compensation for their labor....Furthermore, that 
eompensation, compared to workers in other areas, is in most cases 
extremely low. This shows us that that part which the tenants 
should naturally receive as compensation for their labor is eaten 
up by the landlord’s take.** 


Smethurst believes it is a Marxist assumption to say that tenancy 
fees were so high that they ate away from the farmers’ wages, 
but the person who wrote the above was Hashimoto Denzaemon 
of Kyoto Imperial University, a non-Marxist scholar of agricul- 
tural administration who was influenced by German agricultural 
management science. 

It is a fact that in the 1920s when tenant farmers demanded 
lower tenancy fees their estimation of wages for their family 
labor was much lower than that received by workers in other 
sectors of the economy. From the above agricultural wage 
income, tenant farmers had to calculate into their budgets neces- 
sary expenses, such as for food and clothing. As a result, they 
had to do their utmost just to maintain the lowest standard of 
living, making it almost impossible for them to expand their 
agricultural operations. What percentage did Smethurst’s 
owner-tenants and tenant farmers—those who were able to 
realize a profit in their operations—occupy of the farming popu- 
lation as a whole? 

Before arriving at an estimate of the above, it is first 
necessary to tackle the concept of middling farmers. Difficulties 





31. Wages here also include labor costs for transplanting rice. 

32. Okado Masakatsu in “Shoki kosaku ségi no ronri k6zd,” Parts | 
and H, Rekishi hyoron (July, August, 1986) and “Néson shakai k6z6 
bunseki,” Ho Masanao, Okado Masakatsu, and Suzuki Masayuki, 
Senkanki no Nihon ndson (Seikai shisOsha, 1988) gives 18 examples 
of these balance sheets for Kyoto. Niigata, Okayama, Osaka, Hydgo, 
and Gifu prefectures. 

33. Techi to jiy No. 23 (25 January 1923), p. 142. Nasu Hiroshi, 
a professor of agricultural administration at Tokyo Imperial University. 
also believed that tenant farmers were laborers who received minimal 
wages for their labor. See Hayashi, “Nochin6 séritsu,” p. 78. 
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Table 2 
Farming Households by Type of Operation 


¿excluding Hokkaido) 





Unit: 1,000 households 





Over Total 











Under Stan- 1-2 2-3 3-5 
Stan \lché  chõ cho chö Scho 
Owners 664 398 379 92 28 3 1,564 
(%) (12.7) (7.6) (7.2) (4.8) (0.5) (0.05) (29.8) 
| Owner 471 824 860 169 41 3 2,368 
j Tenants 
(%) (9.0) (15.7) (16.4) (3.2) (0.8) (0.05) 
Tenants 687 381 2I 28 5 -= [312 
(%) (13.1) (7.3) (4.0) (0.5) (8.1) = 
TOTAL 1,822 1,602 1,450 289 74 7 3,244 
(%) (34.7) (30.5) (27.7) (5.5) (1.4) (0.1) (100) 
- Pattern | Pattern 2 Pattern 3 
45.1% 20.9% 4.15% 





abound here because it has been employed by scholars in dif- 
ferent ways.** According to Smethurst, Waswo defines mid- 
dling farmers as those cultivating land of from I to 3 chd, and 
says that they made up 25.4 percent of the agricultural popula- 
tion in 1908 and 28.9 percent in 1937; and Francks puts them 















|. There are a number of debates concerning the “middling farmer” 
concept in Japan. Wataya Takeo [“Shihon shugi no hatten to nOmin 
no kais6 bunka,” Tobata Seiichi and Uno KO6z6, eds. Nihon shihon- 
‘to nögyö (Iwanami shoten, 1961), pp. 220, 222] and Teruoka 
~O Shuz6 [Nihon négyé mondai no tenkai Volume 2, p. 74] sees them 
¿o as those cultivating 1 to 2 ché. Yamada Moritaré [Yamada Moritar6 
=o ghosakushū, Volume 3 (Iwanami shoten, 1984)] sees them as those 
owners cultivating | to 3 chô and owner-tenants and tenants cultivating 
1.5 to 3.2 chd. Kurihara Hakujii sees them as those who, in rice 
cultivation regions: P the case of owners, cultivated at least 1.5 ché; 
¿© owner-tenants, over 2 chd; and tenants, over 3 ché. In the Kinki 
A gion, with high agricultural productivity, he states that they are those 
ers cultivating over | chë, owner-tenants over 1.5 cid, and tenants 
2 ché (Nihon nōgyö no hatten közö, pp. 96-97). At any rate, 
ré no Japanese scholars who put middling farmers in the 0.5 

hd category. as Smethurst and Francks do. 
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64.2 pacen. in 1937 pe 35, 76) “The | p 
is that only the scale of SG is mel 
differentiation between owners, owner- 
farmers. Any notion of middling farmers that i 
no meaning. A tenant operation of | ché, fore 
50 percent of its harvest m tenancy fees, v 
owner operation of 0.5 chë which aaa no ien 
thus impossible to compare such oper paged 
cultivation alone. In order to establish ha a maddi 
is, one must utilize documents which make an assoc 
tween the type of operation (owner, owner 
and scale of farming. Alt present, the on 
to work with for this is the Wagakuuni nöka no 
1937-nen I-gatsu |-nichi zenkoku söka inset C 
(Statistical analysis of Japanese farmimg lrousehol 

national survey report of agricultural housek 

tember |, 1937), published by the Statistic of 4 
Agriculture and Forestry Minister's Secretaria (NOrn chat 
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Note: Compiled from yearly editions of Osaka-fu tokeisho. 
See page 78 of article by Tazaki Nobuyoshi (footnote 37). 





Table 2 has been derived from the statistics presented in 
the above document. Based on the above examination of tenant 
balance sheets, I put in the “poor farmer” category those owner- 
tenants and tenants with less than | ché who were unable to 
engage in simple reproduction without income from outside 
employment. Owner-tenants of | to 2 ché and tenants with | 
to 3 ché were classified as middling farmers.” Owners should 
also have been placed in this category, but because the problem 
here is to elucidate the conditions surrounding owner-tenants 
and tenants who joined in tenancy disputes, I have excluded 
them. Of 5,240,000 households, poor farmers (Pattern 1) ac- 
counted for 45.1 percent, °° middling farmers (Pattern 2) for 





35. There were of course regional variations to these patterns. In the 
Kinki region, for example, one can put owner-tenants cultivating 7-8 
tan in the middling farmer category, whereas in the less productive 
Téhoku region, middling farmers needed at least | chd 3 tan to | chò 
5 tan. More work needs to be done in more precisely delineating 
middhng farmers for different regions of Japan. 
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20.9 percent, and rich farmers (Pattern 3) for 4.15 percent. 
These figures are conjectural, and in order to arrive at more 
accurate ones, regional variations must be taken into account, 

To the extent that the above figures are preliminary. no 
final judgment can be passed, but the following can be stated 
with relative assurance. Of the above three patterns of farmers. 
the second pattern, or middling farmers, was the most funda- 
mental. As Kurihara Hakuji defined them: “[Middling farmers 
were] those farming households which, on income from agricul- 
ture alone, were able to maintain a moderate standard of living 
in their district; whose wage income, if there was any at all, 
was minimal: and which hired few, if any, outside workers.” 
In my opinion, it was these very middling farmers who were 
in the forefront in demands for income on a par with workers. 
As shown in graph 1, after World War I daily wages for agricul- 
ture rose in tandem with the general increase in wages in other 
sectors of the economy, but there soon appeared a gap between 
agricultural wages and that of the lowest-paid laborers in the 
cities.” During the period of postwar prosperity, if middling 
farmers were able to recover their variable costs (“V’—their 
daily wages from agriculture), they still felt a sense of depriva- 
tion when they compared their wages to those of workers in 
the cities. With the panic of 1920 and the steep decline in rice 
and cocoon prices, the gap in wages between farmers and urban 
laborers increased all the more, forcing tenant farmers to be- 
come increasingly aware of the excessive burden of tenancy 
fees. That is why middling farmers in the 1920s led poor tenant 
farmers and were in the forefront of disputes over tenancy fees. 

Middling farmers in the 1920s thus were barely able to 
recover their variable costs (“V"), which was the greatest part 
of their production expenses, and their receipts from agriculture 
were still not on the same level as that of the lowest-paid 
laborers in the cities. As a result, even though they were “mid- 
dling farmers,” it was common for them to seek income supple- 
mental to their main agricultural operations. In so doing, they 
were able to maintain their status as middling farmers and to 
meet such necessary household expenses as for food, clothing, 
and entertainment. There were some among these who were 
able to become rich farmers. Conversely, there were also those 
who were forced into “reproduction on a reduced scale” and 
fell into the poor farmer category. There were also rich farmers 
who fell into the middling farmer group and poor farmers who 
rose to become middling farmers. After the Russo-Japanese 
War, especially after 1910, the stratification of farmers occurred 
in this manner, with middling farmers forming a central axis 
around which there was strong differentiation at both the upper 
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36. Included in pattern |, or the poor farmer category, are semipro- 
letarian farmers for whom agriculture was a secondary occupation. 
According to Wagakuni kokunéka no tékeiteki bunseki (1937), of a 
total agricultural population of 5.44 million households, 2.96 million, 
or 54.4 percent, were agricultural households with side jobs. Of the 
latter, owner-tenants and tenants for whom agriculture was secondary 
accounted for 820,000 households, or 15.1 percent of all agricultural 
households—these can be considered semiproletarian farmers, and they 
constituted about 30 percent of the pattern 1, or poor, farmers. 

37. Nihon négyé no hatten kéz6, p. 95. 

38. Tazaki Nobuyoshi, “Senkanki ndgyd mondai néto—-Osaka ni okeru 
toshika to nogyd,” Hitotsubashi daigaku shakaigakubu, Chitki shakai 
no hatten ni kansuru hikaku kenkyū (March, 1983), p. 77. 
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Farmers casting their ballots in a winter meeting in the assembly hall 


in Niike, Japan 


and lower ends. This is how I interpret Kurihara’s “middling 
farmer standardization tendency” thesis (with a modification 
for farmer differentiation in the stage of monopoly capitalism). 
Smethurst’s understanding of the concept of farmer differenti- 
ation (ndmins6 bunkai) is as a process in which farmers become 
impoverished as capitalism develops, but as I have shown 
above, this is not consonant with Japanese scholarship on the 
subject. 

My formulation of middling farmers is clearly at odds 
with Smethurst’s interpretation of them. Smethurst makes the 
assertion that middling farmers comprised 60-65 percent (he 
recently lowered this to 50-55 percent) of the total of farming 
households. My calculations indicate that owner-tenant and 
large tenant operations, which were able to realize a profit and 
expand operations (Pattern 3), accounted for no more than 4.2 
percent of the farming households; even if we include in this 
category the Pattern 2 middling farmers, the total comprised 
no more than about 25.05 percent, about one-fourth of all the 
farming households. Smethurst is thus completely mistaken 
when he asserts that this agricultural class is representative of 
the whole; the much larger group of poor farmers (Pattern 1) 
is excluded from his range of vision entirely. 

If we look at Yamanashi Prefecture (the object of 
Smethurst’s investigation), where the percentage of minute- 
scale farmers was much larger than the national average, we 
find that 64 percent fall into the poor farmer category (47.3 
percent being poor farmers and 16.7 percent semiproletarians, 
i.e., those deriving the majority of their income from nonag- 
ricultural employment) and 13.1 percent in the middling farmer 
group.” As is clear from these figures, Smethurst’s Okamada 
Village was nothing more than an exception for Yamanashi 
Prefecture as a whole. This is the primary reason why 
Smethurst’s views are totally in disaccord with those of Japanese 
scholars. Comparing the majority of tenant farmers to capitalists 
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(his “capitalist-capitalist” approach) is manifestly absurd 
Vil 


Before closing, | would like to add a few words concerning 
Smethurst’s criticism of Waswo's use of the term “equity” i1 
describing the tenants’ aims in tenancy disputes. Smethurs 
asserts that those engaged in disputes did so “only secondarily 
as a means of seeking an abstract goal like ‘equity ~ (p. 12) 
But this shows that the author completely misunderstands the 
aspirations of the tenant farmers of the time. One of the mos 
notable features of Japanese society after the First World Wa) 
was the increasing cry for social equality and a dignified humar 
existence. This demand grew all the stronger with the rise o 
labor and farmers’ movements.” In 1919, for example, the 
peak of the labor movements, a laborer made the followings 
remarks in the Réddsha shimbun (Laborers’ newspaper): “Ou 
labor movement is definitely not simply the result of monetary 
demands. Of course, it is natural for the wage problem and the 
issue of worker treatment to be the direct stimulus for the 
movement, but the central demand spurring this is the cry o 
self-awareness which demands human equality and human lib 
eration.”*' Ikeda Tokusabur6, a participant in one of the thre: 
greatest prewar tenancy disputes—the dispute in Kizaki, Niigat 
Prefecture—went to Tokyo to appeal to the Minister of Agricul 
ture and Forestry and, speaking before a packed audience 1 
the Kyéché building, said: “We want you to recognize us a 
simply human beings...“ In such statements we find the cen 
tral concern of the mass movements of the period 
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39. Calculated from Wagakuni nōka no tokeiteki bunseki, pp. 06-77 
40. Okado Masakatsu, op. cit., p. 128 

41. Quoted in Nimura Kazuo, “ROddsha kaikyü no jotai to rodo undo, 
Iwanami kéza Nihon rekishi Kindai 5 (1975). p. 118 


in that tenants in the 1920s learned to use their account 
books to demand of their landlords lower tenancy fees, they 
were undoubtedly economic rationalists. At the same time, 
however, they also began to demand social equality from the 
state, capitalists, and landlords. Smethurst claims to be working 
within the Annales tradition, seeking to explore the tenant farm- 
ers’ mentalité (p, 33), but by singularly praising their “economic 
rationality” in the end he leaves us with a very distorted picture 
_of both tenants and tenancy disputes. Granted, Smethurst pays 
“attention to such noneconomic factors as literacy, education, 
and cosmopolitanism, and portrays tenant farmers as those in 
control of their own fate~“positive actors.” But Smethurst only 
sees these “positive actors” as part of a reformist movement: 
the demand-for-equality dimension is ignored. If Smethurst had 


42. Talk given by Ikeda Tokutard on 16 July 1977 (age 85 at the 
time of talk), 


43. See Kimbara Samon, “Nihon kindaika” -ron no rekishizé revised 
and enlarged second edition (Chùō daigaku shuppankai, 1974). 
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seriously examined historical patterns in a more varied array 
of farmers’ unions, he would have seen a different type of 
farmer. This is another serious flaw in his work. 

In the 1960s even scholars of the modernization theory 
school recognized that the 1930s were a time when Japan de- 
viated from the normal course of modernization. For 
Smethurst, no such deviation is in evidence. Rather than being 
someone in the Annales tradition, Smethurst is more of an 
unbridled modernizationist. 


Postscript 


The scholarly exchange of ideas in all fields between 
Japanese and foreign scholars will surely grow in the coming 
years. With this will undoubtedly come differences of views 
and scholarly debates. When this occurs however, regardless 
of our ideologies, we must develop our arguments based on 
the facts. One of the strengths of our profession is that, not- 
withstanding differences in scholarly and ideological positions, 
a fruitful scholarly exchange of ideas can still be carried out 
based on our empirical findings. I have written this review not 
for the sake of criticism alone, but in the hope of advancing 
scholarly debate on the subject. * 
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-Review Essay: The 1911 Revolution in China 


by Peter Zarrow 


These four books—a local history, an intellectual his- 
tory, a collection of essays, and a diplomatic history —help to 
bring the 1911 Revolution into sharper focus. Perhaps the time 
is close when someone may synthesize new approaches to the 
revolution and present a thematic understanding of the period 
as a whole. Three generations have passed since the last 
Chinese emperor reigned, yet voluminous memoirs, hundreds 
of narratives of local events, and thousands of pages of anal- 


_ -yses. have not resolved the fundamental questions of 1911. 
_.. Who made the revolution, and why? And given the continu- 
sy ities i in local and provincial elites, in what sense was there a 
revolution at all? What period do we actually indicate by 
ve 191 l TP aa 





1895-1911, 1890-1913, or 1864-1915? How does 
the 1911 Revolution stem from long-term changes in Chinese 
society? How does it represent a Western impact? And, look- 
ing forward, how is it related to the rise of Chinese com- 
_munism and the cultural changes of the twentieth century? 
| Our choice of perspective determines many of the an- 
swers. If we stop the historical clock at 1915, then local and 
provincial elites, both civil and military, have, if not precisely 
ade the tumultuous events of the preceding few years, none- 
ess survived well. But if we look back from 1949, then 
911 was merely a stage in the demise of the heirs of the 
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age- old anal reer tee : 3 
and administration gone ina wink. ‘But Powe. aa ata pat Mu 
lar community, we see the lives of the vast majority of u 
inhabitants continuing much as before. 

Two paradigms are now familiar: the C hine se i 
theory of the bourgeois stage of soci re evolution, and th 
Western social-scientific theory of the ri te 
alen aha state/s yciet 
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local elite.! Both analyses of class 








i. The Western mode of analysis is found in Rankin’ s w ork 5 
here; variations are also found in Joseph W. Esher 
formist elite. See Esherick , Reform at nd Re olution 
ley: University of California Press, 1978). . 
historical perspective, see Philip A. Kuhn's dy 
militarization" in the Qing (Rebellion and its Enennes in Lo 
perial China: Militarization and Social Strie i 
[Cambridge MA: Harvard University Press, 19801). Req 
of Chinese Marxist theory may be found in the Et and Sehifiri 
volume reviewed here. 
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conflicts offer useful insights, but neither can completely en- 
compass the various strands of disintegration afflicting the 
traditional order, the spectrum of revolutionary conditions 
clear to most observers early in the century, and the atmos- 
phere of revolutionary consciousness, which, however subjec- 
tive, seems to have swept across the articulate elements of 
Chinese society beginning in the late nineteenth century. 


It seems to me that the significance of the 1911 
intellectuals (and, most obviously, one may add 
the subject of Chang’s previous book, Liang 
Qichao, to the list) lay in their expansion of the 
scope of Chinese political discourse and in their 
grounding of political discourse on non-Confu- 
cian foundations. That certain intellectuals 
cleared the way for the May Fourth generation of 
the 1920s is one of the marks of the 1911 Revolu- 
tion. Meanwhile, the revolution itself foundered 
without a new basis of legitimacy to replace im- 
perial Confucianism. 


In general, research on the 1911 Revolution is currently 
taking broader perspectives, especially temporally, than it did 
in the past. This should enable future synthetic scholarship to 
expand, or perhaps break out of, the paradigms of today. It is 
impossible to say exactly how this will be achieved, but it is 
both the strength and the weakness of the works reviewed here, 
all representing the results of meticulous and well-considered 
scholarship, that they indicate the limits of what is knowable 
with the particular tools the authors chose to use. Certainly we 
now have a lot more information about 1911 than we did just a 
decade ago, and we are also making better sense of it. But 1911 
represents a key point in a complex set of processes, a time 
when contradictory social forces were at work. Thus there are 
no simple answers to the questions posed above. 


Mary Backus Rankin’s monograph focuses on gentry and 
merchant organizations from the Tongzhi Restoration to 1911 
in one province, Zhejiang. This focus allows her to discuss in 
some detail the evolution of public but nongovernmental 
Chinese institutions. Zhejiang was also a focus of Rankin’s 
earlier monograph,’ but here she goes back in time and em- 
phasizes structural rather than ideological or political elements. 

Rankin argues that the absence of an effective central 
government during the Taiping Rebellion led local leaders to 
organize a series of quasi-public agencies. With economic 
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2. Mary Backus Rankin, Early Chinese Revolutionaries: Radical 
Intellectuals in Shanghai and Zhejiang, 1902—1911 ( Cambridge MA: 
Harvard University Press, 1971). 
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Henry Pu Yi, Emperor Xuan Dong, the last emperor of the Manchu 
dynasty, at the age of two, standing next to his father, Prince Regent 
Zai Feng, and his younger brother Pu Jie. Pu Yi became emperor 
in 1908 at the age of three, abdicated in 1912 after the revolution, 
was reinstated for a few days in 1917, became the puppet emperor 
of Manchuria for the Japanese in 1932, was taken to Siberia by the 
Soviets in 1945, returned to China as a prisoner in 1950, and was 
released in 1959 to become a gardener in Peking!” 


recovery, links were forged between gentry and merchants. 
Their efforts represented *‘not casual philanthropy, but rather 
a considerable effort to bolster social stability under elite 
dominance’ (p. 95). The elite saw in reconstruction both 
needs and opportunity. The traditional roles of scholar and 
official were augmented by the equally prestigious chance of 
becoming a gentry manager (shendong). By the 1870s, Rankin 
postulates, a *‘macroregional managerial establishment” (p. 
137) was centered in Shanghai, where Zhejiangese, among 
others, played important roles. The foreign threat, while not 
fundamental to the emergence of Rankin’s managerial elite, 
stimulated this group to criticism of and finally opposition to 
the government. The Zhejiang elite’s concerns at home also 
expanded: anti-footbinding associations, journals, factories, 
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*This photo is from A Pictorial History of the Republic of China—lts_ * 


Founding and Development, Volume I, assembled by the Compilation 
Committee for the Pictorial History of the Founding and Recon- 
struction of the Republic of China (Taipei: Modern China Press, 
1981), p. 34. 





© study societies, and new schools were established before 
1900, though they never directly challenged Confucian mores. 
When the Qing Dynasty (1644-1911) began to promote 
reform in the twentieth century, its ‘‘New Policies’’ simul- 
taneously challenged the Zhejiang elite and presented it with 
new opportunities. The opportunities came through an en- 
largement of the political and public sphere—one might be- 
come head of a government school, for example— while the 
challenge came from the Qing’s determination to reassert its 
authority, especially over taxation. Rankin documents the 
notion that Chinese politics itself expanded in the late Qing: 
both the national government and local elites took on new 
powers. The final break between the elite and the government 
in Zhejiang, as in other places, came over the issue of who was 
to build and control a railroad through the province. Economic 
self-interest, nationalism, and a larger role in government 
were all linked in the Zhejiang elite’s politicization. True, the 
revolution was not made in Zhejiang; it came there. But when 
it came, elite activists supported it, ‘‘less because of their local 
interests than because a republic promised greater political and 
economic opportunity than the Qing bureaucratic monarchy’’ 
(p. 297). 


Elites turned to revolution at least partly out of 
nationalistic motivations, but ironically the revo- 
lution led to the demise of any effective national 
government, Even more ironic is the brevity of the 
elites’ domination of the revolution, precisely be- 
cause they could not long survive without a strong 
and legitimate government. 


The theoretical model at the base of this analysis is the 
tension between state and society. In one expression, **State 
organizations necessarily compete to some extent with the 
dominant class[es] in appropriating resources from the econ- 
omy and society. And the objectives to which the resources, 
once appropriated, are devoted may very well be at variance 
with existing dominant-class interests. ° Rankin explicitly 
draws upon the work of Charles Tilly to contrast the Chinese 
situation with that of Europe. In China, state building in the 
form of the Qing’s New Policies coincided with nation build- 
ing, rather than the first preceding the second as may have 
happened in Western Europe. Thus the Chinese state was 
relatively weak vis-a-vis society. 

In any case, the conflict between state and society was 
between the throne and upper bureaucracy on the one hand, 
and the gentry and rich merchants on the other. One puzzle 





Theda Skocpol, States and Social Revolutions: A Comparative 
Tabes of France, Russia, and China (Cambridge, England: 
Cambridge University Press, 1979), p. 30. 








disappears. Why did the very people who benefited most from 
the imperial system turn to oppose it? They feared fe ei s 
fits were disappearing while they had a glimpse of as 
that might be more advantageous. Actually, as Rankin 
clear, they turned only very slowly and fitfully to opposition, 
Rather than forming a kind of proto-revolutionary movement, 
the nineteenth century elite saw their new roles within an 
absolutely loyalist framework. The puzzle reemerges con- 
versely: why did loyalist sentiment and action linger on so long 
after the apparent bankruptcy of the Qing’ 

Another problem raised by Rankin’s work is the defin- 








and for the 1 1880s and 1890s as a hea pee m ole 
Opposition to the state, But haul not society” be define 
include the other 90-plus percent of the population? And 
actually comprised the elite? Rankin valiantly tries to answer, 
Names— and sometimes links between the various individuals 
mentioned (as in: the student of the son of the classmate of 

X)—-are showered upon the reader, but there is very seldom 
the kind of biographical detail or economic background in the 
country and prefectural gazetteers that Rankin used to clarity 
this essential question. 

If examination success provides a convenient rule of 
thumb for elite or ‘‘gentry’’ status during the high Qing igen- 
erally, the eighteenth century), it is one of Rankin'’s main points 
that new avenues toward success and respectability opened up 
in the second half of the nineteenth century. But she is ief to 
generalize about the ‘‘existing merchant-gentry-manager 
establishment” (p. 177) and other disembodied abstractions. 
Nowhere does she consider the role of infighting and disagree- 
ment among or within these networks.” Nor does she ad- 
dress the question of social mobility. 

Part of the problem is Rankin’s excessively structuralist 
approach. Not a single individual emerges with a clear person- 
ality. More importantly, no one, not even Ding Bing or Tang 
Shougian, is ever seen to make an actual decision. Rather, they 
remain faceless men important only for their positions, which 
others could have filled as well. (The absence of recognizable 
humans also makes for grim reading.) But the institutions 
whose evolving positions in Zhejiang Rankin delmeates suc 
cessfully did not emerge solely out of kaop Ms 
men (with the involvement of some women, as Rar notes | 
created them for various reasons. Without a sense of f the 
ae leaders, Rankin cannot prove conclusively that i 
was ‘‘the emergence of an organizational capacity with: 
ane elite society that altered ine between elites an 
the state” —to the advantage of social leaders (p. 3). Things 
seem to just happen beyond the will of men--- but in that 
why mention any individuals at all? 

Still, a structural approach has several advantages. H 
Clarifies the theoretical bases of Rankin's approach, and a al- 
lows her to describe the setting in which revolutionary change 
occurred. Rankin shows the roots of the political involvement 
of Chinese elites as social leaders rather than in their tradi- 
tional but narrower role as a pool of bureaucratic aspirants 
Zhejiang is not ‘‘typical’’ but its new elite organizations of 
nineteenth century can also be represented in other prov 


































Rankin indicates— welfare and education were long *‘social’’ 
concerns—but she is surely correct about *‘the cumulative 
effects of expanding public management and elite social or- 
ganization’ (p. 243). In other words, politicization of Chinese 


society in the twentieth century did nor spring full grown out of 


the Qing’s humiliation at the hands of the foreign powers nor in 
imitation of Western democratic theory. 

In spite of her apparent structuralist hardheadedness and 
periodic warnings about the workings of self-interest, Rankin 
presents a quite sympathetic view of her elites. If elites smiled 
upon philanthropy because it fostered social order, this ac- 
count still gives the impression that graft and sloth were the 
attributes of governmental efforts while sincerity and dili- 
gence marked private efforts in public spheres. In the later era 
it appears so many people belonged to anti-footbinding soci- 
eties that it is not clear who, outside of the presumably be- 
nighted peasantry, still subjected their daughters to this bar- 
baric practice. Rankin does not clarify what her elites wanted 
power for. 

Elite Activism and Political Transformation in China, as 
the title indicates, does not deal with the 1911 Revolution 
comprehensively. The masses appear only briefly to protest 
taxes; the New Armies, secret societies, and revolutionaries 
are given short shrift. Within its limited scope, the book details 
how a particular segment of Chinese society unexpectedly 
became at least sympathetic to revolution; and, moreover, 
suggests how this group was crucial to the unfolding of the 
1911 Revolution. Unfortunately, Rankin stops in that year. It is 
still not clear from this account whether such men as Tang 


This drawing was published in The People’s Cry (Min hu pao), No. 
2 (16 May 1909). The man with the writine brush represents The 
People’s Cry and is saying “Awake quickly! Awake quickly! Let all 
your brothers arouse your spirits.” The people on the right are 
joining him in shouting this, and the figures lying under the brush 
are “those who cannot be saved from drugs.” 








Kang Youwei in 1903* 


Shougian accepted leadership of a revolution they only in- 
directly brought about because they believed in some version 
of republicanism or because they wanted to control a process 
they did not fully trust (Rankin suggests both possibilities). 

Elites turned to revolution at least partly out of national- 
istic motivations, but ironically the revolution led to the de- 
mise of any effective national government. Even more ironic is 
the brevity of the elites’ domination of the revolution, pre- 
cisely because they could not long survive without a strong and 
legitimate government. In my view the Chinese elites, in spite 
of all the organizational growth Rankin demonstrates in Zhe- 
jiang, had not evolved to the point that they could claim 
legitimacy outside of the imperial Confucian framework. As 
Rankin points out, not only did social elites in the twentieth 
century continue to oppose various Chinese governments, but 
they themselves became divided over new questions of social 
justice. 


The fact that China would have to deal with the problems 
of social justice was seen by a few prescient individuals even 
before 1911. Chang Hao’s Chinese Intellectuals in Crisis con- 
centrates on the basic philosophical thought—not even the 
political opinions, much less the actions—of four men: Kang 
Youwei, Zhang Binglin, Tan Sitong, and Liu Shipei. While 
Zhang's revolutionary nationalism has long been appreciated 
as a key ideological element in the 1911 Revolution, and 
Kang’s reformism is equally well-known, Chang holds that an 





*This picture is from Li Yunguang, Kang Youwei jiashu (A study 
of Kang Youwei’s family correspondence) (Hong Kong, 1979), p. 
208. 
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cosmological myth”’ 





understanding of only the ‘‘political’’ side of the generation of 


intellectuals active between 1890 and 1911 does not really 
explain what motivated these four men. In presenting the 
foundations of their thought, Chang clarifies an important 


oe dimension of the background of 1911. Not only did their world 
| views color their attitudes toward political questions, but they 


foreshadowed much of the history of twentieth century China 
‘in their radical attacks on the family system, social hierarchy, 
private property, sexual inequality, and class divisions. 





Perhaps the Taiping Rebellion was less of a turn- 
ing point than Rankin indicates— welfare and 
education were long “‘social’’ concerns — but she 
is surely correct about “the cumulative effects of 
expanding public management and elite social or- 
ganization.” In other words, the politicization of 

-Chinese society in the twentieth century did not 
spring full grown out of the Qing’s humiliation at 
the hands of the foreign powers nor in imitation of 
Western democratic theory. 


Chang Hao proposes that Chinese intellectuals ‘‘had to 
readjust not only their concept of the sociopolitical order, but 
also their concept of the order of existence.” They faced ‘‘a 
crisis of orientational order’? (pp. 7-8). The traditional 
“cosmological kingship’ dissolved as Western culture seeped 
in (and as the Qing state proved inadequate for meeting im- 
perialist demands), and this dissolution spread to a whole 
range of ‘‘orientational symbolisms.’’ Chang's four subjects 
responded both on the level of redefining Chinese culture and 
nation and—of chief interest to Chang here—on the level of 
‘“issues , . . encountered as a human being, and thus to the 
human condition as such’’ (p. 181). Generalizing, one may 
conclude that many of the new intelligentsia forged world 
views out of what Chang calls moral and spiritual quests in a 
mapless world, where eternal verities suddenly seemed out- 
dated and useless. 

Chang proposes a new formula for answering the old 
question about the role of the West in the intellectual transfor- 
mation of China: ‘‘The contact with the West not only injected 
new ideas and values into the Chinese consciousness, but also 


had the catalytic effect of intensifying the internal tensions 


within the Chinese tradition to the point of making its elements 
of universalism incompatible with the ‘particularism’ of its 
(p. 186). Specific Western notions such 
as parliamentarism, individual civil liberties, historical prog- 
ress, etc., made a direct contribution to Chinese discourse. But 
more importantly the West presented an alternative order that 


allowed a few Chinese thinkers to break out of the traditional 


compromises——for example, resolutions of the tension 


between the notion of universal love sometimes seen in the 
Confucian ren on the one hand, and the particularistic Mencian 


ion of graded love, starting with filial piety and eventually 








___ institutionalized as the ‘‘three bonds and five relationships” 


on the other hand. Ultimately the West helped to break the 
ontological foundations of China’s ‘‘cosrmolpe 
view that the mundane institutions of the sociopolitical order 
were “‘imbedded in the sacred cosmos” (p, 186). 

The limited Western impact was received by an intellec- 
tual system already in great flux. Indeed, the radicalism of the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries largely stems 
from indigenous sources. Chang cites the Ging revival of 
noncanonical philosophies, p particularly Daoism and Mc 
and also the Ching interest in Xunzi (Haun-tzu 
Buddhism, and the ‘‘practical’’ and statecrafi schools ofi 
fucianism. These Confucian schools g fed £6 t 
salistic and moral concerns, linking the well-being of: 
larger community with the self-c ultivation of the individual 
spelled out in the ‘‘Great Learning” (Darney text. 

What was the content of early Chinese radicalism’? Here 
Chang delineates the social utopias of Kang and Liu, and the 
urge toward a ‘primordial oneness’ that motivated Zhang an 
Tan. The bulk A the kaaas aen, Ae ~ a way pi which 
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origins of their aaa views in ee TEES adi y 
and in the contemporary crisis. Chang's efforts to Hak what he 
calls the ‘‘existential” situations of his four st jects with their 
thought are less successful due in part to a paucity of biograph- 
ical detail. The idealistic visions of Tan and Kang are well- 
known, Chang’s main contribution is his consideration of the 
influences on their thought and how the various elements of 
their world views fit together to reflect an overriding “lite 
quest. How the Yogacara philosophy of Zhang Bingin went 
‘beyond ethnic nationalism’ is much less known, and Liu 
Shipei’s anarchism is virtually unknown in the West, so here 
Chang makes an additional contribution. 

This is not the place to summarize Chang's tr 













eatment of 
all these thinkers. Suffice it to mention his classHicatign af 
them along a kind of moral and spiritual axis. Kang and Lix 
appear on the moral side, in their emphasis of the good mdi 
vidual and the good society, and Tan and “hang on the spiritual 
side, in their concern with an egoless cosmos. All four were 
concerned with both spiritual and moral issues; Chang is 
simply trying to focus on the primary or core concerns of ex b 
man. Chang’s treatment of Zhang Binglin is especially worth 
noting because of the difficulty of Zhang's prose and p amd 
the numerous interpretations of his thought that ha mse- 
quently appeared. Chang points to the moral side of f Zhang’ 
racially oriented revolutionism. 

Chang discounts he usual distinctions between a n ne rs 
and revolutionaries, a mode of analysis now ol byy 
many, which was pce pioneered by : 
neither stresses discontinuity (associated wit 
Joseph Levenson) nor finds nationalism or modernization to be 
adequate paradigms. Nationalism, Chang feels, fundamen- 
tally ignores the universalistic side exemplified by his f 
subjects. Modernization, even in the general Weberian : 
of rationalization, describes an impersonal and amoral p 8 
abhorrent to Chang’s subjects. Chang criticizes Thomas A. 

























4. Zhang Pengyuan, Liang QGichao yu Qingji geming (L iang Gehe 


and the late Qing revolution) (Taine: Academia Sinica. 
1982). 


Metzger’s thesis® that Chinese intellectuals were so concerned 
with an ongoing problematic that the only thing they saw in 
Western thought was new means to solve their old **predica- 
ments. `` Chang convincingly demolishes this version of con- 
tinuity (pp. 184-87); the impact of Western thought remains 
multifarious. One may also question Metzger’s disparagement 
of the Chinese ability in the past to find at least contingent 
solutions to the dilemmas of theory and practice, the universal 
and the particular. Chang also takes justified exception to the 
Levensonian interpretation of cultural identity. Where 
Levenson proposed that modern Chinese citations of tradi- 
tional thought represented an emotional need for equivalency 
with the West, Chang sees sincere quests for moral and spir- 
itual achievement by people willing to use whatever intel- 
lectual tools lay at their disposal. Moreover, whatever some- 
one’s initial motive for studying indigenous thought, **once 
the person entered into the intellectual world of traditional 
texts, the ideas and language of these texts may have acted as 
an autonomous intellectual force that reshaped the motives and 
interests that initially drew his mind toward them” (p. 9). 





Certainly we now have a lot more information 
about 1911 than we did just a decade ago, and we 
are also making better sense of it. But 1911 repre- 
sents a key point in a complex set of processes, a 
time when contradictory social forces were at 
work. 


The problem in Chang’s search for essences and *‘cores”’ 
is reductionism. Chang tends to ignore the ways these thinkers 
simply changed over time, becoming, at least in relationship to 
their times, more conservative—as is so often the case. And 
after all, if Zhang Binglin was not a nationalist, no one was. It 
is not clear if Chang’s point is that Zhang was not really a 
nationalist, not primarily a nationalist, or simply that more 
substance lay behind his nationalism. Similarly, placing 
thinkers along moral and spiritual axes is problematic. Chang 
himself notes that all four men had their spiritual side and all 
four their moral side (p. 183). But beyond the question of 
intellectual content lie fundamental problems of definition. Is 
a sense of *‘oneness’’ with the cosmos the only key to spiritual- 
ity? Is formulating an ideal society the essence of morality? 

In terms of the 1911 Revolution Chang clarifies the back- 
ground to the fairly well-known political positions of Kang and 
Zhang. The reader gains a new sense of how political expres- 
sion fit into their overall thought. For Kang and his disciples, 
his utopianism, like his brief involvement in court politics in 
1898, was a minor concern, *‘part and parcel of a structure of 





5. Thomas A. Metzger, Escape from Predicament: Neo-Confucian- 
ism and China's Evolving Political Culture (New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1977). 
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A queueless brigade. A great feature of the revolution was the discard- 
ing of the pigtail. Barbers were kept busy for many days shearing 
the revolutionaries .* 


meaning’’ of essentially religious import (pp. 63-65). Chang 
declines to discuss the influence of his subjects and one may 
agree that the problem of inspiration is difficult enough. But 
the thought and lives of the 1911 intellectuals, if we may so call 
them, provoke many questions about the nature of the revolu- 
tion. Could Rankin’s gentry and merchants of Zhejiang have 
conceived alternatives to the existing order if Kang, Tan, and 
others had not begun questioning the very roots of the cosmo- 
logical kingship and all its institutional accouterments in the 
1890s? Would post-1911 revolutionary movements have 
turned so radical if Zhang and Liu had not found indigenous 
roots for political and social revolution? 

It seems to me that the significance of the 1911 intellec- 
tuals (and, most obviously, one may add the subject of 
Chang's previous book, Liang Qichao, to the list) lay in their 
expansion of the scope of Chinese political discourse and in 
their grounding of political discourse on non-Confucian foun- 
dations. That certain intellectuals cleared the way for the May 
Fourth generation of the 1920s is one of the marks of the 1911 
Revolution. Meanwhile, the revolution itself foundered with- 
out a new basis of legitimacy to replace imperial Confucianism. 


While the monographs by Rankin and Chang detail spe- 
cific features of 1911, the essays in The /9// Revolution in 
China cover the roles of reformers and revolutionaries, ideol- 
ogy and organization, social change and imperialist pressures. 
In October 1981 a conference commemorating the seventieth 
anniversary of the Revolution of 1911 was held in Tokyo. 
Nineteen short essays, with an introduction by Et6 Shinkichi, 





*This photo and caption and the two that follow are from Edwin J 
Dingle, China's Revolution, 1911-1912; A Historical and Political 
Record of the Civil War. reprint of the 1912 ed. (New York, NY: 
Haskell House Publishers Ltd.. 1972), facing pp. 53. 162. and 78. 





The last to leave the Sing Seng Road when the imperialists took possession was a boy, who coolly blazed 
off all his ammunition. The first to return was the small boy—in search of fun or treasure. 


were selected for publication. Scholars from Taiwan did not 
participate, but in other respects the book represents inter- 
national scholarship at its best. One of its main strengths is to 
make available in English different approaches to the revolu- 
tion, as well as what might be called the various styles of 
national scholarship (the use of footnotes, for example). The 
count of contributors is as follows: Japan, eight; China, five; 
United States, two; and South Korea, France, Israel, Singa- 
pore, and the Soviet Union, one each. The English translations 
generally read quite smoothly. 

A similar thesis underlies many of the articles and 
essays—that the 1911 Revolution represented an ambitious 
attempt at political change, motivated by a deep if cautious 
anti-imperialism. There are few new conclusions, but at least 
the pieces are partially unified by common questions. Many 
China specialists are likely to find the two articles that are not 
so directly related to the 1911 Revolution to be the most 
eye-opening of the collection. Nakami Tatsuo traces the at- 
tempts of (ill-defined) Mongolian *‘princes and lamas’’ to find 
a route to independence between first the Qing and then a Han 
government in Beijing on the one hand, and a Russia that was 
imperialistic but desirous of stability, on the other. Nakami 
demonstrates that the Mongolian desire for independence and 
unity was prompted by a similar kind of *‘nationalism’”’ and the 
same long-term Qing dynastic decline as motivated the Han 
Chinese revolutionaries, but that they did not equate the Qing 
Empire, which included inner and outer Mongolia under its 
imperial suzerainty, with a new “*Zhongguo’’ that the Qing’s 
Han successors assumed would include Mongolia under its 
sovereignty. A kind of compromise was eventually worked out 
through Russian nudging. Turning to the south, Kawamoto 
Kuniye sketches the troubled relations between the Viet- 
namese nationalist movement, at least as represented by Phan 
Boi Chau, and the Chinese revolutionaries. 

In general, the Chinese scholars find the 191] Revolution 
was made by ‘‘bourgeois revolutionaries’ and condemned to 
failure because of the weakness of the bourgeoisie as a class 


and its reluctance to mobilize the masses. While of limited 
analytical value (the link between revolutionaries and capital 
ists was actually quite weak — most revolutionaries came from 
landholding families), this paradigm still allows the Chinese to 
explore a number of important questions. To an extent the 
apparent differences between scholars in the United States and 
China lie not in their different paradigms but in their slightly 
different languages of historical investigation. Much current 
work in the two countries is actually running parallel. Talk 
among Western scholars about *‘the gentry " leaves this boun- 
tiful class as ill-defined as any bourgeoisie. Actually, the 
Chinese scholars seem less interested in a stage theory of! 
progress than in a more complete understanding of the rise of 
nationalism. 

Zhang Kaiyuan and Jin Chongji, for example, demon 
strate how reformers and revolutionaries were linked by then 
nationalism, thus adding to the links suggested by Rankin anc 
Chang. Jin focuses on Zhang Binglin to show how anti 
Manchuism and revolution came to be seen as necessary t 
deal with a threat of colonization. In other words, the mair 
issue was the definition of China as a point of patriotic loyalty 
Then, under the strains of **serious national crisis,’ a process 
of radicalization led to a revolution that failed. Imperialism 
and **feudal forces’’ (what Western scholars call the powers o! 
local gentry?) remained. Yet, China ‘could never revert to its 
original condition’ (p. 13). 

Hu Sheng also explores the links between anti-Manchuisn 
and ‘‘the struggle against foreign imperialism.’ Interestingly 
Hu refers to a “‘bourgeoisified landed gentry’ in the move 
ment for the protection of railway and mining rights, but doe: 
not define whom this group might have included. Could tt be 
something like Esherick’s *‘urban reformist elite’ or Rankin’: 
‘‘establishment’’? Hu puts well the attitude of many whe 
joined the revolution after the Wuchang uprising, “‘not be 
cause they favored it, but because they feared it. They wer 
motivated by the desire to put a quick end to the revolutior 
before it could become raging flames when the masses at the 





Dajimen, with imperialists in occupation. This was the imperialist headquarters until the withdrawal of the Northern 
Army from the Wuhan center. 


grass roots were aroused”’ (p. 26). This is the negative side of 
Rankin’s notion that the elite saw opportunity in the revolu- 
tion.’ Finally, Hu briefly discusses the appeal of both democ- 
racy and industrialization to the revolutionaries. 

Li Zongyi turns to a narrower arena to view the struggles 
between revolutionaries, constitutionalists, and the Manchu 
government. His sophisticated study attempts to prove that 
revolutionaries as well as constitutionalists took significant 
part in the economic rights recovery movement. The merit of 
the *‘bourgeois revolution’’ paradigm lies here, for it was 
clearly Chinese capitalists, defined as anyone with major in- 
terests in business regardless of their main source of income, 
who wanted to gain (or retain) control over local enterprises 
and were thereby led to anti-imperialist and antidynastic ac- 
tivities. Nationalism and self-interest nicely coincided, as 
Rankin would agree. Li claims that revolutionaries also joined 
the economic rights struggle, although it was never part of the 
Tongmenghui program. He cites revolutionary awareness of 
the economic side of imperialist aggression, including the 
writings of such men as Chen Tianhua and Hu Hanmin, and the 
local activities of various Tongmenghui members, In the rail- 
way rights recovery movement of Jiangsu and Zhejiang, Li 
concludes that the revolutionaries failed to turn the movement 
into an anti-Qing struggle. In Sichuan, however, where rail- 
road company shares were widely distributed, the revolution- 
aries were able to broaden their appeal and organizational pull 
as the constitutionalists’ petitions to Beijing met with repeated 
failure. 
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6. Rankin is not convinced that the elite initially joined the revolution 
as counterrevolutionaries but admits that fear of disorder **did con- 
tribute to the willingness of established elites to limit revolution in 
favor of authority in the years that followed”* (p. 308). 
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Ideologically, the Chinese scholars could not equate the 
1911 Revolution solely with anti-Manchuism without ques- 
tioning the unity of revolutionary China as a multi-ethnic 
society —a challenge that the constitutionalists of 1911 in fact 
threw at the revolutionaries. The international interest in defin- 
ing Chinese nationalism reflects appreciation of an ongoing 
process. 

Not every article can be mentioned here, but Don C. Price 
convincingly explains the shifting positions of Song Jiaoren as 
a revolutionary strategist largely in terms of the imperialism 
question, Min Tu-ki’s brief discussion of Kang Youwei’s 
attraction to Japanese-inspired pan-Asianism and Hamashita 
Takeshi’s detailed analysis of 1911 and monetary reform, 
recession, and inflation are original and interesting. The 1911 
Revolution in China perhaps suffers from an emphasis on 
revolutionaries and foreign powers; it is weak where Rankin’s 
work is strong: dealing with social analysis or explaining the 
fundamental causes creating the revolutionary situation. 
Revolutionaries and foreign powers were obviously crucial 
parts of the 1911 Revolution, but as Et6’s introduction pro- 
claims, the ‘‘destruction of the imperial system began with 
indigenous economic developments and the corruption of 
civilian and military bureaucracies” (p. xi). Little new re- 
search is presented here on these themes. 

Nonetheless, Marie-Claire Bergére’s discussion of im- 
perialism and 1911, although so short as to be little more than a 
comment, makes a good introduction to the book reviewed 
below. She concludes that while anti-imperialism was indeed a 
crucial prelude to 1911, the issue thereupon faded not only 
because of the actions of the foreign powers but because the 
revolutionaries themselves, almost subconsciously realizing 
the *‘overwhelming superiority of foreign economic and mili- 
tary forces’’ (p. 270), had substituted the reachable Manchus 
as the target of their anger. Bergére posits that on the one hand 
even the revolutionaries sought the cooperation of foreign 


economic interests, and on the other hand, rather than direct 
oppression, the foreign powers increasingly relied on the kind 
of international loan consortia that became widespread after 
World War II. Harold Z. Schiffrin discusses why the powers, 
despite their bitter rivalries throughout the rest of the world, 
managed to share a policy of neutrality toward the 1911 Revo- 
lution. Marius B. Jansen, on the issue of the United States’s 
attitude toward the revolution, first says U.S. policies were 
“predominantly pro-Chinese”’ (p. 257) but then grants an 
imperialist rivalry with Japan— which must have contradicted 
Wilsonian rhetoric. The issue of U.S. attitudes is clarified by 
the book reviewed below, 

Crane and Breslin’s An Ordinary Relationship looks at 
the 1911 Revolution through American eyes. The authors’ 
frankly revisionist theory is that there was never anything 
‘“*special’’ about United States policies toward China—no 
special friendship, no special respect for Chinese attempts to 
establish a republic. On the contrary, the only thing special 
was the»word on the label. This thesis is not entirely new, but 
Crane and Breslin pursue it relentlessly through the admini- 
strations of presidents Taft and Wilson, and they explain it 
entirely in terms of American needs and perceptions in the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. Their book provides 
a useful corrective to what is indeed the standard line of U.S. 
altruism and even naiveté in most accounts of the era. ’ 

While the authors make a convincing case, they use no 
Chinese-language sources. This leads them to overstate the 
importance of the United States’s role in China, whether con- 
ceived positively or negatively." First declaring that Yuan 
Shikai was “‘true to his authoritarian heritage,’’ the authors 
then claim that Dr. Frank Goodnow, his American adviser, 
‘tin large part’’ inspired Yuan's ambition to found a new 
dynasty (pp. 163, 167). In fact, it is unlikely that any Ameri- 
can influence, official or unofficial, could have had any notice- 
able effect on the course of the Chinese Revolution—at least 
short of a major military commitment; and by the time of 
Yuan's attempt to become Emperor in 1915, the First World 
War was well underway in Europe. Certainly Crane and 
Breslin would have done better to point out that Goodnow was 
used by Yuan, not the other way around (pp. 147-48). 

Thus, it is retrospective wishful thinking to claim that 
even in 1911—13, “Had the powers openly sided with the 
revolutionaries, it is conceivable that the republican forces 
might have prevailed’* (p. 160). Everything we are learning 
about the era from local histories makes this inconceivable, It 
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7. Cf. Warren I. Cohen, America's Response to China: An Interpre- 
tative History of Sino-American Relations (New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, Inc., 1971), pp. 77-90; and the numerous citations in Crane 
and Breslin’s preface. 


8. Errors and simplifications include the authors’ declaration that 
Chinese provincialism was *‘beginning’’ to emerge, evidently in the 
early 1900s (p. 35); the unsupported claim that Manchu reforms were 
undermining the institutional base of the local gentry; and vague 
references to Chinese inability to function out of the traditionally 
unequal tribute system (p. 159). The notion that *‘the revolution 
reflected the desire of the Chinese people for a government that could 
restore China's political and economic sovereignty’’ (p. 175) begs a 
host of questions about the composition of the **Chinese people™ and 
the exact motivations of various groups maneuvering in the revolu- 
tionary situation. 
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Yuan Shikai, appointed prime minister and commander-in-chief of 
the imperial forces of the Manchu government in 1911, arranged jor 
Pu Yi's abdication and later became the president of the provisional 
military government of the United Republic of China, He became a 
military dictator and by 1914 the constitution had been altered to 
make him president for life, with the presidency passing on to his 
son. In 1915 he accepted Japanese demands for a free hand in China 
in return for their support for his imperial ambitions. This led t 
widespread protests and his downfall,* 


also contradicts one of the central lessons for America that th 
authors draw from their study: along with many thoughttu 
Americans, they feel that the myth of a special relationshy 
contributed to a series of U.S. blunders in East Asia, wa 
transmuted into the long years of hostility to “Red China 

fed McCarthyism, and contributed to our disastrous involve 
ment in Vietnam. But debunking the myth of a special relation 
ship should not mean replacing it with the myth that mor 





*This photo is from Edwin J. Dingle, China's Revolution, 1911-1912 
A Historical and Political Record of the Civil War, reprint of the 
1912 ed. (New York, NY: Haskell House Publishers Ltd., 1972) 
facing p. 223. The caption information is from Hilda Hookam, A 
Short History of China (New York, NY: New American Library 
Inc., 1972), pp. 302-305. 





This photo was taken at the time of the ceremony inaugurating the Senate of the Provisional Government of 
Nanjing, 28 January 1912. Sun Yat-sen is the fifth from the left in the front row.* 


enlightened policies would have materially affected the main 
currents of Chinese history—which were generated by in- 
ternal developments. 

Nor do Crane and Breslin attempt to explain why, at least 
on occasion, many genuinely patriotic Chinese citizens ex- 
pressed a special feeling for the United States or at least felt the 
chances of fair negotiations with the United States were higher 
than with the European powers or Japan. It may be argued that 
these Chinese were—like many Americans themselves—the 
victims of both the cynical rhetoric and sincere self-delusion 
coming from the American side. Even in American terms, 
Crane and Breslin do not explain precisely where the notion of 
a special relationship arose: why with China? 

Nonetheless, these various problems are tangential to the 
overall thrust of the argument that Crane and Breslin are 
making. They show how the political and financial elites in this 
country forged a policy toward China designed to benefit 
American investments, sometimes in the teeth of public opin- 
ion. They demonstrate a fundamental continuity in American 
official attitudes, contrary to the accepted view that President 
Wilson was considerably friendlier to China than President 
Taft had been. Crane and Breslin disclaim: ‘*What is important 
about American reaction to the 1911 Revolution is not its 
impact on China but what it tells us about the United 
States . . .”’ (p. 160). This is fair enough, but then their tone 
of moral outrage betrays their announced goal of opening U.S. 
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*This picture is from A Pictorial History of the Republic of China—Its 
Founding and Development, Volume 1, assembled by the Compilation 
Committee for the Pictorial History of the Founding and Reconstruc- 
tion of the Republic of China (Taipei: Modern China Press, 1981), 
p. 154. 
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foreign policy questions to a wider and more realistic debate. 
Historically, they beg the question of whether American fail- 
ure to wholeheartedly support the infant Chinese Republic was 
wrong in principle, Their tone suggests it was part of a betrayal 
of America’s own revolutionary and democratic heritage by a 
selfish elite. But Crane and Breslin fail to say this explicitly. 

Their overall argument is nonetheless convincing: Amer- 
ica’s westward expansion had since the earliest days of the 
Republic allowed the American elite to control agrarian and, 
later, industrial unrest. By the end of the nineteenth century, 
China in particular appeared to offer the United States both a 
vast market and an arena for great-power muscle-flexing. 
Potential social critics could even be shipped off as mission- 
aries and thus play a constructive role in American imperialism. 

When 1911 indeed arrived, the United States rapidly turned 
to support for Yuan, even though much of the U.S. press and 
many missionaries praised the revolutionaries and expressed 
skepticism about Yuan. Wilson continued Taft's support of 
Yuan, and spurned the *‘second revolution” of 1913. This was 
consistent with his disapproval of social protest and revolution 
in Mexico and later in Russia. Nonetheless, it is not clear that 
Western support for the revolutionaries would have made a 
difference in their struggle with Yuan. Nor did Yuan become a 
puppet of a Western power. Wilson nonetheless recognized the 
new ‘Republic’; that is, in effect, Yuan's dictatorship. 
Wilson’s support for Chinese national sovereignty seems in this 
view to be an inheritance of open door thinking: American 
interests had a better chance as long as China was not dominated 
by any particular foreign power. But even this did not stop the 
United States from helping to organize a new loan consortium 
after the First World War, further diminishing China's actual | 
sovereignty. The long series of financial negotiations irresistibly 
brings to mind the position of the Latin American debtor nations 
today. 








A decade ago, Joseph W. Esherick asked for ‘‘increas- 
Y ingly sophisticated analyses of sociopolitical change in the 
~ period’? 1895~-1913.° The sheer variety of scholarly ap- 
: proaches to the 1911 Revolution now appearing may answer 
= this Plea. Fortunately, work in areas Esherick considered 
> done’ also continues: ideological change and conscious 
revolutionary conspiracies. In spite of the pathfinding social 
history represented by his own'® and now Rankin’s work, one is 
still left with a sense of the ambiguity of 1911, the curious ways 
it looks both forward and back. Of course, militarization follow- 
ing dynastic collapse was hardly new to China. But practically 
everything else was new: the concern of local elites with na- 
tional questions, the challenges of imperialism, and new 
sources of political legitimacy and power. 

an One of the most notable trends of current 1911 research is 
a that it is focusing somewhere off 191 l. Proper understanding of 
z ehanges of the late imperial age and of the so-called republic. 











-Before a new synthesis of the revolution can be put together, we 
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may need more local histories. We certainly need a reexamina- 
tion of the ways in which the peasantry was changing. While it 
did not play a direct role in 1911, was only the world of 
the elite changed by the great rebellions of the mid-nineteenth 
century, for example? We need to know more about the chang- 
ing consciousness of both the peasantry and the elites. Current 
research is heading in the right direction. 
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Review Essay: 
Intellectuals in Modern 
and Contemporary China 


by Ron Janssen 


The four books under review here form a useful set for 
anyone who wants both a broad and a specific look at the 
Situation of intellectuals in modern and contemporary China. 
Vera Schwarcz’s book gives a broad historical look at the 
Chinese intellectual, while Hamrin and Cheek give us detailed 
profiles of several specific figures. Widor’s volume and that of 
Burns and Rosen plunge us directly into the stream of conten- 
tiousness by providing actual documentary material related to 
recent events in China. These latter two volumes at times 
convey a level of energy in the debates that is deceptive in its 
hopefulness for the freedom of intellectual activity in China, 
or so it seems if one judges by the broader views available in 
the other two volumes. 

In his comparative study of official attitudes towards and 
methods for indoctrinating Chinese youth, David Ownby, in 
the last chapter of China's Establishment Intellectuals, finds 
relative confusion in recent times. In his view, China’s young 
have ‘‘turned their backs not on ideology in general, but on 
contemporary Chinese dogma in particular’’ (p. 245). But 
recent news reports and other communications from China 
Suggest a somewhat greater degree of disgruntlement, despair, 
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and even defiance. The suppression of the most recent ‘‘democ- 
racy movement’ at the end of 1986 and spilling over into the 
new year has created in its wake an intensified sense of hope- 
lessness among the young. ‘‘In China,” I have heard one 
young scholar say, citing Orwell, ‘‘politics chokes literature, 
in one way or another, ‘like tea leaves blocking a sink.’ ` 
Another, in reference to Chinese university teachers, says, 
‘They force us to follow them. I feel miserable that I can't 
change it. The only thing I can do is to leave, otherwise I am 
dying.” One young intellectual remarks that ‘‘What happened 
during the past 40 days in China will inevitably impact on 
Chinese literature. The school of the Exploring Novels may 
come to an end. The younger novelists. . . may keep silence 
for a period or forever, . . . As usual, after a ‘political storm’ 
the books of anti-tradition more often than not disappear from 
the shelves. But this time, let the governors do it.” And, 
finally, one scholar offers reflections on party membership: g 
‘All the ‘dirty,’ ‘evil,’ and ‘bourgeoisified’ mouths of college _ 
teachers must be shut up in the socialist classrooms. The 
non-party teachers feel ease because their ‘wrong-doings in 
the classroom’ [do] not mean the loss of the certification of a 


Party member. It is also, I think, a kind of privilege. `' 

Ownby’s large question is whether the Chinese Com- 
munist Party (CCP) can *‘formulate an official doctrine that 
will satisfy youth demands without sacrificing the Party’s 
pretensions to authority.’ Considering the degree of erosion 
already apparent, the party may have more trouble with this 
balancing act than it wants to realize. 

The dilemma that Ownby sets forth for the CCP is not a 
new one in Chinese political and intellectual life, particularly 
where the two spheres intersect. It is to this subject that Vera 
Schwarcz brings her attention in her lucid study of the May 
Fourth movement and its long aftermath. As one can see from 
the subordination of elements in the title, her study is a the- 
matic one rather than a merely descriptive account. This qual- 
ity is reinforced throughout. Each chapter is organized around 
a central theme, most often established in an epigraph from 
theoretical or literary works, both Western and Eastern. These 
chapter themes are carefully chosen as strands that weave into 
a larger theme announced in the title of the book: the legacy of 
the May Fourth movement. The epigraph of the book as a 
whole turns this approach into something of a polemic, which 
amounts to a message of hope from Schwarcz to Chinese 
intellectuals. The author has spent some time in China, is 
acquainted with several of the central figures in her drama 
(most of them—those who have survived—are octogenarians 
by now), has herself devoted more than a decade to this 
project, and thus has a deeply personal and warm connection to 
her subject. It is a very human book. Because the Western 
reader is likely to be sympathetic to the central message, it is as 
though the book were a message of hope from all Western 
humanistic intellectuals to their like-minded colleagues in the 
East. 

The six chapters of Schwarez’s book show us the back- 
ground, context, and course of struggle between Chinese of- 
ficialdom and the country’s intellectuals as these concerns are 
reflected in the events surrounding the May Fourth movement. 
Throughout the book, Schwarcz keeps her eye on the inter- 
generational relationships of old, middle-aged, and young 
intellectuals who have helped shape the central issues of mod- 
ern Chinese intellectual life. From the comparatively sunny 
days of protest during the May Fourth period we see China's 
intellectuals plunged into self-doubt by the violence of the 
1920s and the 1930s as they watched some of their comrades 





“That's what I mean by a democracy wall." + 





cartoon by Morgan Chua 
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Some members of the Beijing University Commoners’ Education 


Society giving a lecture and handing out leaflets in the wake of the 
May Fourth demonstration of 1919.* 


and former classmates fall before the bullets not only of for 
eign troops but also of Chinese soldiers. We follow the hard 
struggle for some form of intellectual autonomy during the 
Japanese invasion, and the new forms this struggle has taken 
since ‘*Liberation,’* as the CCP calls it, particularly on each 
anniversary of the May Fourth movement, which the officials 
use as an excuse to haul up yet another round of laundered 
testimony to show that the party is the logical outgrowth of the 
heroic 1919 movement. 

On this point, one can note that one of the subthemes 
hanging over all of this discussion and giving it a somewhat 
autumnal tone—rather than the spring-like freshness one 
might expect of such a book in which the word “‘emergence ~ 
plays so large a part—is the frequent reference to figures who 
would play a leading role in the formation of the CCP. Given 
our perspective in time and tn light of the succession of events 
since 1949, it is difficult to read this book without a sense of 
doom for these characters. And it is a sense of doom that brings 
with it all the discomfort of reading a work like Oedipus Rex 
One sees the ““historical necessity," as they say, of each step 
taken by the Chinese intellectuals before, during, and after the 
May Fourth movement; at the same time it is hard not to 
believe that they were sealing their own fate at each step of the 
way, preparing for themselves a subservience at least as craven 
as any they were struggling against. It is this sense of destiny, | 
think, that accounts for the mixture of pity and fear—and even 
a touch of anger—with which one sits in as spectator fo the 
drama that Schwarcz unfolds for us. The author ts handling a 





+ This cartoon is from the Far Eastern Economic Review, Vol. | 35, 


No. 2 (8 January 1987), p. 5 


*This picture and the next, plus the information in their captions, 
are from Vera Schwarcz, The Chinese Enlightenment, pp. 91 and 
143, 


complex of themes that complicates at each chapter, and she 
draws out her story masterfully at an excruciatingly slow pace. 

Most of the ironies of the subject are—cleverly, for they 
would mar the surface of her text— left unstated,and, in fact, 
even her own narrative is embroiled in ironies that Schwarcz 
herself is in no position to specify, though they certainly affect 
the tone we must read in her work. Any book written these 
days about Chinese intellectual life is bound to find itself 
sliding down the sand heap of current events. Part of the reason 
for this is that we have, as Burns and Rosen mention in their 
book, so much more public knowledge about events in China 
than we have had for the past fifty years. Journalistic reportage 
of turns and twists in Chinese political life has become routine 
fare since the end of the Cultural Revolution. It must be a 
severe test for the Chinese leadership to continue its policies in 
the glare of so much full exposure, and it leaves one with the 
uneasy sense that some major turn must soon occur: either 
those policies must shift profoundly towards the humanistic — 
or the light of public witness must be once again snapped off. 
All of this serves to remind us, as Schwarcz herself states 
explicitly, that the drama she is unfolding is not yet played out, 
that the government and the intellectuals still have not found 
their peace with one another, and in fact show little sign of 
doing so. The whole drama recounted in Schwarcez’s book 
bears the marks of archetypal myth, of the struggle of idea 
against reality, the plunge from idealistic heights into the 
searing and destructive fires of political violence. But it is, 
thus far, a truncated myth, still awaiting the real emergence of 
its synthesizing third term. 





But Schwarcz’s study passes beyond the movement 
itself into its more far-reaching impact. What 
emerges is an extended account of the vicissitudes 
of fortune experienced by Chinese intellectuals as 
they have found themselves, repeatedly, in and out 
of favor. Where Lin is interested in the broad 
disruptions of tradition represented by the move- 
ment, Schwarcz looks more at nuances, at hesita- 
tions and doubts, and at complexities, diversities, 
and reversals, giving us a better feel for the texture 
of events than do the other books. 





Among the English-language books on the May Fourth 
movement, Schwarcz’s is distinguished both in scope and 
detail. It might usefully be considered as the narrative- 
analytical link between Chow Tse-tung’s The May Fourth 
Movement (1960), which confines itself for the most part to a 
close study of the movement from, roughly, 1917 to 1921, and 
Merle Goldman's China’ s Intellectuals (1981), which concen- 
trates on the intellectual factionalism of the Cultural Revolu- 
tion and after. Other central books on the subject are more 
limited in approach. Goldman's Modern Chinese Literature in 
the May Fourth Era (1977) focuses, as the title says, on the 
literary dimensions of the period, and Lin Yu-sheng’s The 





Deng Zhongxia as a Communist labor organizer in 1924. Deng 
cofounded the Citizen magazine in 1918, helped found the Communist 
Party, and as a labor organizer led the February 1923 railroad 
workers’ strike. At the same time he never renounced the special 
concern of May Fourth intellectuals with their own self-awakening. 
He also took the lead in founding Shanghai University—the place 
where nascent communist organizers, in collaboration with sympa- 
thetic educators, gave young men and women a taste for both modern 
thought and practical social action. 


Crisis of Consciousness (1979) studies three leaders of the 
movement—Chen Tu-hsiu, Hu Shih, and Lu Hsun—as they 
represent what Lin calls **totalistic iconoclasm. ` 

Unlike Lin, Schwarcz puts her emphasis on continuity, 
and she also is a chief representative of those who would 
compare the May Fourth movement to the Western Enlighten- 
ment rather than to the Renaissance, a decision she may well 
owe to Chow, who discusses the implications of such a choice 
in his book. Similarly, Schwarcz seems to take her cue from 
Chow’s remark that the May Fourth Movement *‘serves as a 
most important key to the understanding of modern China” (p. 
14), and in the early stages of her book we are taken over much 
of the same ground in ways not unlike Chow’s treatment. 

But Schwarcz’s study passes beyond the movement itself 
into its more far-reaching impact. What emerges is an ex- 
tended account of the vicissitudes of fortune experienced by 
Chinese intellectuals as they have found themselves, repeat- 
edly, in and out of favor. Where Lin is interested in the broad 
disruptions of tradition represented by the movement, 
Schwarcz looks more at nuances, at hesitations and doubts, 
and at complexities, diversities, and reversals, giving us a 
better feel for the texture of events than do the other books. 
This quality in itself, deftly handled in the closing sections that 





¿> cover the May Fourth legacy on both sides of the Taiwan 
Straits, is cause enough to welcome the book. 

Hamrin and Cheek give us biographical and political 
profiles of six contemporary Chinese intellectuals at progres- 
sive distances from the center of power in order to reflect on a 
broad scale the relationship between thought and leadership. 
All of the figures under scrutiny in this volume fall into the 
conservative Leninist camp, on the theory that this book 
should complement more voluminous studies of the opposing 
radical Maoist line. 

The book also complements Schwarcz’s study, which 
appeared, it seems, somewhat earlier. (A footnote in this book 
gives the publication date of her work as 1985, though the 
actual copyright notice in her book appears as 1986.) John 


Israel in his foreword, the editors in their introduction, and 


Schwarcz in her afterword, all note, for example, that the 
founding generation of Chinese intellectuals was shaped by the 
conflicts of the May Fourth period, radicalized by the GMD- 
CCP conflicts of the 1920s, and brought into service of the 
CCP in the People’s Republic—the same pattern set forth in 
more detail in Schwarcz’s book. Furthermore, Hamrin and 
Cheek remark on the usefulness of generational and biograph- 
ical studies’’ that “link intellectual history with political 
studies.’’ Though they mention no specific works, Schwarcz’s 
book clearly fits the type they have in mind. 


The introduction of this book is a useful summary of 


research showing the shared outlook and experience of the 
contemporary establishment intellectuals along with the 
mechanisms of participation and a review of recent efforts 
towards modernization of party thinking. John Israel makes a 
somewhat strained effort to familiarize us with the conditions 
of the Chinese intellectuals by drawing certain parallels with 
our own situation, an effort that can be useful in moderating 
any sense of smugness we might be prone to as we read this 
book, though probably, as Israel himself seems aware, the 
comparisons would not stand up under too severe a scrutiny. 
Though the theoretical concerns in this book are some- 
times intricate, each of the essays makes for interesting read- 
ing for both outsiders and insiders in Chinese studies. The 
most familiar of the figures studied will probably be Peng 
Zhen, currently head of the National People’s Congress, 
whose name appears frequently in news reports issuing from 
China. The focus in Pitman Potter’s essay is on Peng’s work in 
Chinese law. Though Peng is not a lawyer (he has only a 
secondary school education, and seems skeptical about the 
practice of law as a profession), he has over the decades 
consolidated a working knowledge and a theory of law that is 
amazingly consistent in an era of wavering opinions and 
horses-changed-midstream. Potter shows us the ways in which 
Peng used his various positions and his study of law to gather 
and retain power for himself until, like most of the others of his 
conservative persuasion, he fell victim to Chairman Mao’s 
wrath in the middle 1960s. It is to Peng’s administration as 
mayor of Beijing that Mao reterred in his oft-cited remark that 
control was so tight that neither a drop of water nor a pin could 
penetrate that city. Mao was referring, it seems, to Peng’s 
refusal to allow a play sponsored by Mao’s wife to be pre- 
sented in the capital. Along with the others, of course, Peng 
has been rehabilitated and since the Cultural Revolution, at 


% eighty-five years of age, wields more power than ever before. 


Altogether, the book provides us with insight into the 
work of intellectuals in the fields of law, journalism, eco- 
nomics, education, history, and literature, plus the afore- 
mentioned comparative study of Chinese youth before and 
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after the Cultural Revolution. The book is weakest 
organizing principle, since it always leaves one wor 
why this particular selection of individuals serves the be 
purpose better than some other group might. However int 
ing the individual sections are and while they may give | 
researchers material for their own work, the volume consid- 










ered as an autonomous entity, lacks coherence in the way th: al 
collections of conference papers so often co. 





Ownby’s large question is whether the Chinese 
Communist Party (CCP) can ‘formulate an off 
cial doctrine that will satisfy youth demands with 
out sacrificing the party’s pretensions to auther- 
ity.” Considering the degree of erosion already 
apparent, the party may have more trouble with 
this balancing act than it wants to realize. 
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provides the continuity ain of ree el roun 
looking at issues from opposing points of view. Hualing Nich 


did something like this in her two-volume Literature of the 


Hundred Flowers (1981), and there are a good number of 
collections of actual documents related to political and eco- 
nomic matters in the People’s Republic. but none with quite 
the aim of this work. Burns and Rosen began their book out of 
the pedagogical need to produce “a reader for students of 
political science,” but clearly the work's satiation extends 
far beyond the classroom, and the book fits in well with the 
others under review here. Por one thing, i e riy is the 
others by providing actual documentary materiais on a wide 
range of issues and policies that have engaged China's leaders 
and intellectuals since the death of Mao Zedong, or more 
exactly, since 1979, the first year from which documents are 
included. Thus, it surpasses Widor’s book in range of coverage. 

The editors have tried to select documents that reveal the 
scope— pro, con, middle-of-the-road-—of the engagement on 


any given point. The eighty-seven documents included are 
infernal and open press 
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drawn from official and unofficial, 
sources in order to get as representative ; a sampli ng of 
view as anyone could hope for in equal space. Burns ; 
Rosen have divided their documents into two large catego 
“Structure and Process,” on the one hand, and ` 
Areas,’ on the other. By this approach we get samples « 
theoretical and practical debates in contemporary Č ‘hina 
latter covering commerce, industry, agriculture, education. 
literature and art, and population. What is particularly appeal- 
ing about this book ts its extensive ‘apparatus, Le.. Uo- 
ductions, notes, and *‘Further Reading” lists for each umi, 
along with a “General Introduction” (whose ending i$ 
iarly abrupt) and appendices that include orgamization charts 
for the CCP and the PRC, a glossary, and a five-page chronol- 
ogy of the decade 1976—I' 985. One comes away from this book 
with a greater sense of the range of contention in recen 
Chinese affairs as well as the ‘range of competing aes y 
options,’ as the editors had hoped. But the “hooked”? reader 
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emerges with much more —the sense of a project to pursue. 
and solid guidance in the pursuit. Students who must use this 
book as a text will find themselves well served. 
“Documents” in Claude Widor’s tide refers to the com- 
plete run (nine issues) of the journal Peking Spring, one of the 
unofficial periodicals that was born and died with the democ- 
racy movement of 1979. The thirteen editors of this journal 
were students. the oldest of them in his early thirties, and 
family members of party officials or cadres. They seem to have 
ridden in on the coattails of Deng Xiaoping, though some of 
them had done service in the democratic movements of the 
preceding few years, were veterans of the April Sth movement 
of 1976, and could be counted among the last to suffer persecu- 
tion at the will of the Gang of Four. The journal, for the most 
part. is not what we in the West would think of as politically 
radical, asserting as it does throughout a commitment, more or 
less, to the Marxist principles of the status quo. In general, the 
editorial policy here (the fluctuations of which Widor traces in 
absorbing detail in his introduction) would seem to exemplify 
David Ownby’s remark that the younger Chinese intellectuals 
sought freedom not from ideology in general but only from 
particular manifestations of ideology. The editors at Peking 
Spring. Widor tells us, sought reforms within the system. 
reforms, one notes, that included an electoral system that 
would bring the bureaucracy under greater control of the 


people. i 





“Playing the China Card.” Extremely mild and respectful as far as 
Chinese cartooning standards go, Deng Xiaoping's card reads 


“Chinese style” and the ones on the table read “Modernization.” * 


The material collected here includes letters. editorials, 4 
essays, reportage, fiction, and poems, all in Chinese, but with 
introductions to the volume in French and English. Peking 
Spring began with the intention of being nothing more than an 
anthology of Democracy Wall texts and all of these works 
dress out the other books included tn this review by giving us a 
feeling for the varying tone of things during a single momen- 
tous vear following the Cultural Revolution. Among other 
things, the journal adds some colorful stories to the biog- 
raphies presented in the Cheek and Hamrin volume. We find, 
for example, that Peng Zhen ts commonly referred to as Fat- 
necked Peng. ` a term of endearment, not meant derisively, it 
seems. One writer relates the anecdote concerning a visit to 
Russia in 1963 by Deng Xiaoping and Fat-necked Peng. Deng 
reported back that Khrushchev had wanted to “press others 
with power thinking” and “with his fat body could have 
pressed me down. But fortunately,” Deng jokes, “I had Fat 
Peng Zhen with me, and he pressed poor Khrushchev back.’ 
Another article gives us a very human portrait of Peng. depict- 
ing his life during his forced internal exile at the time of the 
Cultural Revolution as something of a rural idyll, his time 
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This photo is from John Fraser, The Chinese: Portrait of a People 
(New York, NY: Summit Books, 1980), p. 10 of the photo section y 
after p. 256. l 





*This cartoon and the one on the next page were adapted by Jean 
A wall poster of the table of contents of the magazine Peking Spring i Penders from the originals in the Shanghai Liberation Daily. 
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- - spent gardening, carrying water, chopping wood for his stove. 
inviting visitors to a meal of his favorite tood— jiao-z i. 
' The editors of the journal were wide ranging in their search 
; for. news, and because of their family connections they were 
— well placed to tap inside channels of information, ig Saeed 
‘news related to upcoming rehabilitation of public figures. 
They were the first to signal the coming reappearance of sucha 
figure as Hu Yaobang. for instance (who once again finds 
himself put on “hold.” present while absent. in the workings 
of the party.) Nevertheless, the fate of the journal was as 
closely tied as that of any other to the rise and fall of political 
mood during the year. Peking Spring benefited from the ideo- 
logical thaw sponsored by Deng Xiaoping to facilitate his own 
return to power, but its publication also came to an abrupt end 
when Deng himself decided that liberalization had gone far 
enough for the time being. 

Overall. these four works do not leave one feeling very 
hopetul for dines prospects in the lives of Chinese in- 
tellectuals, at least not in the near term. Though scholars and 
the press alike mention often that the Chinese leadership in- 
creasingly needs the contributions of its intellectuals if the 
country is to achieve modernization, one sees few signs that 
this is more than the baldest kind of opportunism. The most 
recent shuffling about of figures and the suppression of free 
expression, moderate as it may seem, still suggests that the 
intellectuals are little more than movable pieces in Beijing's 
ongoing power games. 

The issue ts not an abstract one; it touches on the lives of 
real people, as any curious visitor to China can learn, even in 
casual conversation. One September night in 1985 John 
Rohsenow and I crossed Shanghai by taxi in the midst of a 
typhoon, Our driver had formerly been an electrical engineer 
but had given up the relative security and prestige of his place 
among China’s technological elite because, as he put it, the 
goverment did all it could to thwart individual creativity at 
every turn. Behind the wheel of his taxi, he said, he was on his 
“own, fully in charge, making all of his own decisions. There 
are only two rules for driving, he told us: don’t hit anyone, and 
don't be hit by anyone. Beyond that, driving was an open field, 
and a private one. 

Our driver was a man in his early forties, I should guess, 
and thus somewhat older than the disillusioned young intel- 
lectuals discussed by David Ownby in the Cheek and Hamrin 
volume. His retreat to what most would consider a lesser 
means of livelihood as well as his attitude of avoidance — 
don’t hit: don’t be hit—speaks volumes to anyone who has 
spent time in China. The saddest part of the story is that which 
appears nowhere in these books but only in the looks of 
frustration, defeat, and suppression on the faces of those— 
= young, middle- aged, and old—who have so much to say but 
- know from harsh experience to keep silent. * 


July 1987* 











*Please note that it has been a long time since this essay was written, 


» anda few of the facts about recent events are no longer accurate—for 


i example, Peng Zhen has relinquished all his party and state posts. Ep. 





For the first time ever, top Chinese leaders became the subject of 
political cartoons. Shanghai’ s Liberation Daily printed this cartoon 
on 15 August 1986, The caption read “Comrade Yaobang leads us 
in singing new songs.” By January iG&? Hu Yaotune had fallen 
from power. 
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Review 


by Jayne Werner 


Although the scholarly literature on and the documentary 
record of the Vietnam War is voluminous, in recent years there 
has been a dearth of textbooks on Vietnam available for class- 
room use. There is still no comprehensive textbook that cap- 
tures the dynamics of the war from all sides, and there prob- 
ably never will be. However, a number of new readers and 
books of documents have appeared that are likely to appeal to 
students, Among these, Vietnam and America, an updated and 
expanded edition of the classic reader Vietnam, edited primar- 
ily by Marvin Gettleman, is one of the best for general use. 


Although any reader is necessarily selective and cannot cover 


all the territory and include every important document, the 
main purpose of such a volume is to introduce the subject 
matter to the student and set the terms of debate. 

This reader starts from the premise that the U.S. lost the 
war and examines why that happened. It also seeks to chal- 
lenge the revisionist notions that U.S. intervention was 
prompted by Communist aggression and that the U.S. could 
have, should have, or did win the war.' Since the historical 
record tends to undermine facile judgments about winning and 
losing, it is particularly important to expose students to the 
history of the war before the period of intensified U.S. in- 
tervention that began in 1965. The first three chapters, out of a 
total of eight, are devoted to the origins of the Communist 
movement in Vietnam and the Viet Minh war against the 
French, and the crucial Geneva Accords of 1954 that accepted 
the principle of the reunification of Vietnam. This reunifica- 
tion was only to be delayed by the long period of subsequent 
U.S. intervention. There is also a chapter on Ngo Dinh Diem, 
the first dictator installed in the south by the U.S., followed by 
chapters on the Americanization of the war (the Johnson 
years), the U.S. antiwar movement, the decisive year of 1968 
during which the Tet Offensive occurred, and finally Viet- 
namization, up to 1975, when Nixon and Kissinger were in the 
White House. 





1. It may come as a surprise to readers of the Bulletin that the U.S. 
won the war in Vietnam. Yet this is the theme pursued by Richard 
Nixon in No More Vietnams. The disingenuous argument he makes is 
that the U.S. achieved a military victory in 1968, and it was the 
politicians (i.e., Lyndon Johnson and the Congress) who failed to 
consolidate this victory politically. 
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VIETNAM AND AMERICA: A DOCU- 
MENTED HISTORY, edited by Marvin E. Get- 
tleman, Jane Franklin, Marilyn Young, and H. 
Bruce Franklin. New York: Grove Press, Inc., 
1985, 524 pp. Hardcover $22.50, paper $11.95. 
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The agenda for the serious historian of the Vietnam War 
remains basically the same as it was during the ‘war. In my 
judgment, a history of the war must dispel three central myths. 
These are (1) that the war in the south was an ‘‘insurgency 
against a legally constituted and legitimate Saigon govern- 
ment:(2)that the war in Vietnam was between the *“‘North”’ and 
the ‘‘South’’; and(3) that the Democratic Republic of Vietnam 
(DRV) escalated the war ‘‘against’’ the U.S., rather than the 
other way around.’ The Gettleman reader does a good job in 
refuting these arguments, using many of the same documents 
that were in the original reader. 

There are a number of important new documents that have 
been included in this volume. These include U.S. government 
internal memoranda, cablegrams, and policy documents taken 
from the Pentagon Papers that pinpoint U.S. planning forg 
counterinsurgency, the orchestration of the removal of Ngo 
Dinh Diem in 1963, the blueprint for intensified war in 1964, 
and the diminishing options recognized by U.S. crisis mana- 
gers. There are also some new selections from the Vietnamese 
Communist side, in addition to the record of negotiating stands 
and political programs that were included in the first volume. 
The sections on the Tet Offensive and Vietnamization have 
been considerably expanded and brought into focus. The sec- 
tion on the movement against the war in the U.S. is an entirely 
new addition. 

Overall, the readings and documents tend to reflect the 
war from the U.S. side, as U.S. actions, ideology, and foreign 
policy come under close scrutiny. This is probably inevitable, 
but it should be pointed out that the course of Vietnamese 
history and the complexity of indigenous Vietnamese factors 
in the outcome of the war do not emerge in this volume. The 
readings bring out clearly the role of Ho Chi Minh and the 
close identification of nationalism with communism but fail to 
address adequately the nature of the noncommunist opposi- 
tion, the transformation of traditional culture and society un- 
der the impact of colonialism and foreign ideologies, and the 
intensely village-oriented nature of Vietnamese society that 
facilitated the rise of a communist-based nationalism. 

Although the-revolution had deep historical roots, this did 
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2. For an elaboration, see my article, ‘+A Short History of the Viet- 
nam War,” Monthly Review, Vol. 37, June 1985. 
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At the time of the Vietnam War, most of the people in North Vietnam lived in villages such as this, or in scattered hamlet 


around rice fields. 


not make a Communist victory inevitable. In this sense, an 
introductory quote to the section on the founding of the Viet 
Minh, “‘the Viet Minh united what ‘proved to be an unstoppable 
[my italics] combination of Vietnamese nationalism and com- 
munism,’ ` (p. 36) is perhaps too emphatic. 

Students may find it puzzling that this volume doesn’t 
have any discussion of the international Communist context in 
which Vietnam fashioned its strategies and marked its course 
of action. The military, diplomatic, and political actions taken 
by Vietnam during the war were just as much a function of its 
relations with its Communist allies as of its relations with the 
U.S. The DRY played a complex game of juggling the Soviet 
Union and China throughout most of the war in order to extract 
as many resources from them as possible. Only by claiming a 
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*This photo is from Felix Greene, Vietnam! Vietnam! (Palo Alto, 
CA: Fulton Publishing Company, 1966), p. 96. 
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special status in the international Communist movement as the 
leader of **proletarian internationalism `` was Vietnam able t 
avoid the pitfalls of the Sino-Soviet dispute. Furthermore, one 
of the factors pushing Vietnam to end the war quickly in 1975 
may have been fears regarding a loss of commitment from its 
allies, especially China, follow ing the Shanghai Communique 
and the U.S. rapprochement in 1972 
The point here is that the winning of the war, for the DR\ 

was always linked to an analysis of international factors and 
how to take advantage of favorable opportunities in the globa! 
arena. The relationship between the Soviet | 
and the vagaries of their support for Vietnam influenced the 
DR V’s actions and help explain why it selected the strategies 
did. Thus, *‘revolutionary action™ in the Vietnamese context 
relied as much, if not more, on diplomacy and internationa 
relations as it did on “*people’s war.” The latter was mon 
characteristic of the Communist revolution At im 
portant junctures of the Vietnam War, the DRY favored polit 
cal and diplomatic action, and not trial by force of arms. War 
could have been avoided had the U.S. not pursued military 
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means and had permitted elections to be held in 1956 as 
provided in the Geneva agreement. I found the selection of an 
article by Vo Nguyen Giap on “people's war,’” intended to 
give an insight into DRV military strategy for the post-1965 
period to be misplaced. The Viet Minh and American wars 
were very different, both on the battleground and on the 
diplomatic front. By 1965 the DRV favored conventional 
warfare, while stressing diplomatic over military victory, the 
way it had in the mid-1950s. 


In my judgment, a history of the war must dispel 
three central myths. These are (1) that the war in 
the south was an “‘insurgency’’ against a legally 
constituted and legitimate Saigon government; (2) 
that the war in Vietnam was between the ‘‘North”’ 
and the “‘South’’; and(3) that the Democratic 
Republic of Vietnam (DRV) escalated the war 
‘against’ the U.S., rather than the other way 
around, The Gettleman reader does a good job in 
refuting these arguments, using many of the same 
documents that were in the original reader. 


Students may be concerned with the question of what type 
of force the U.S. should have used *‘to win the war.” This 
book does not address this question since winning the war is 
not accepted as a legitimate goal. U.S. military thinking may 
need to be brought up in class. A recent, influential work along 
these lines is Harry Summers’s On Strategy, in which he argues 
that the U.S. could have won the war if the U.S. military had 
fought a ‘conventional war and not a guerrilla war. Thus, 
the emphasis on counterinsurgency, winning hearts and 
minds, the pacification program, and draining the ‘‘fish”’ from 
the ‘ocean’ (isolating guerrilla fighters from the population 
that furnished them with supplies and information) merely 
diverted U.S. attention from the real enemy: the DRV and its 
conventional army. The problem with this argument ts that the 
U.S. introduced ‘‘conventional’’ forces (i.e., ground forces; 
the bombing continued) after the “‘guerrilla war’’ had been 
lost--in 1964-—-when the CIA concluded that the southern 
countryside had almost completely gone over to the Com- 
munists. Such mainstream U.S. military historians’ arguments 
about Vietnam may need to receive some attention since stu- 
dents may be aware of some of them. 

The past is prologue to the future. Vietnam's difficult 
transition to peace and national reunification has its roots in the 
kind of war that was fought in Vietnam, the ferocity of the 
U.S. attack on the land and people of Vietnam, the social, 
economic, and cultural transformation of the south, and the 
international alliances that were forged to enable Vietnam to 
sustain the struggle and the U.S. to oppose it. The exodus of 
the ‘‘boat people,” charges of internal repression, the lack of 
economic development, and growing international isolation- 
ism due to the Vietnam-Kampuchea conflict drew increasingly 
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negative attention to the Communist regime in Vietnam after 
1975. These criticisms have served, in some quarters, to dis- 
credit the revolution, deny the Communist Party the moral 
fruits of victory, and justify U.S. intervention. 

It is important to note that the Politburo did not anticipate 
winning the war by military victory. It was not thought to be 
within Vietnam’ s power to do so, and Communist leaders did 
not see the Armed Forces of the Republic of Vietnam (ARVN) 
as being that weak. Reunification in this sense came too 
quickly. The North still has not achieved complete integration 
with the South. 

This volume does little to alert readers to the difficulties to 
come. The volume does not deal with the post-1975 period, 
and it most likely shouldn't, but the roots of postwar problems 
begin before 1975. Perhaps some of this could be covered by 
the instructor in class—-relations with China, the destruction of 
peasant society in the south, the growing militancy of Com- 
munist cadres whose ability to survive under the most deva- 
stating conditions necessarily affected their ability to become 
postwar managerial types. k 

However, a reader is rarely comprehensive, and the in- 
structor uses it as a tool to develop a general approach. In this 
regard, the book ably introduces the Vietnam War to the 
student, and it could most likely suffice as a single text. If the 
instructor wishes to supplement the book with additional read- 
ings that cover the roots and course of Vietnamese commu- 
nism and nationalism, the writings of Nguyen Khac Vien and 
other English-language publications from the Foreign Lan- 
guages Press in Hanoi are useful, as are the writings of such 
historians as David Marr and Huynh Kim Khanh. * 
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To the Editors: 


| would like to comment on some of the problems of 
Kampuchean vital statistics which have been raised by Kath- 
leen Gough’s letter in BCAS 18:3 (1986), pp. 65-66. Some of 
it has been said before, but it seems that another treatment will 
do no harm. ' 

The figure of three million or more deaths during the 
period from 1975 through 1979, so far as I have been able to 
determine, was in origin pure speculation, which acquired 
credence after journalist Dith Pran used it following his flight 
from Kampuchea. It may also have been current among sur- 
vivors within the country who, horrified by what had hap- 
pened, thought that around half the population must have been 
killed. Once the figure had become respectable through the 
New York Times, it was eagerly made official by the Socialist 
Republic of Vietnam (SRV) and the People’s Republic of 
Kampuchea (PRK), whose interests obviously lay in making 
Democratic Kampuchea (DK) look as bad as possible.’ 2 

The house-to-house count taken by the PRK in 1982 and 





|. See Michael Vickery, *‘Democratic Kampuchea: CIA to thg 
Rescue,” BCAS 14:4 (1982), pp. 45-54; Vickery, Cambodia 1975- 
1982, (Boston: South End Press, 1984), pp. 185-88; Vickery, Kam- 
puchea Politics, Economics and Society (London: Frances Pinter and 
Boulder CO: Lynne Kienner, 1986), pp.2-3. 
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1983, and which produced a figure of over three million, 
cannot be taken seriously There was no way, even with the 
best of intentions, to prevent double counting, or the inclusion 
of all those who had fled abroad in early 1979 as deaths, since 
Kampucheans tended to assume that anyone known to have 
been alive in 1975, but missing in 1979, was a Pol Pot victim 
As I have tned to show before, the three million figure is 
demographically impossible. The carelessness in the compila- 
tion of the figure may be illustrated by another figure in the 
same PRK publication, that on destruction of wats (Buddhist 
‘temples’) during DK, showing more Phnom Penh wats de- 
stroyed than had ever existed in that city, where in fact, as in 
other major towns, such as Battambang and Siemreap, most 
wats survived intact except for deterioration due to neglect. 
Possibly the compilers of those statistics considered as ‘‘de- 
struction’’ any sign of the slightest damage. ` 

Incidentally, I do not think that any of the population 
totals put out by the PRK have been dishonest, that the “‘May 
[1981] figure may have been an overestimate because of the 
need for international aid’’ (Gough). I think they were 
surprised, when they actually started counting living people, 
to find that there were more than they had imagined, and 
somewhat embarrassed over the implication that perhaps DK 
had not been quite so murderous as thought, but the counts of 
living population over the post- 1979 years have been as honest 
as possible under the circumstances. 

Where there has been a touch of fakery to smooth over the 
discrepancies has been in suggestions of a much higher 
pre-1975 population than had ever been estimated, or in 
postulations of fantastically high, and demographically 
impossible, post-1979 birth and increase rates. 

With respect to the first, population figures for one 
country (Vietnam) may not just be extrapolated to the 
population of another country (Kampuchea), and ın particular 
when Encyclopedia Britannica and Women of Vietnam: 
Statistical Data are the sources for those figures Neither of 
them can be accepted as of sufficient statistical accuracy for 
ascertaining demographic fine points Likewise, the U N 
Statistics, from which the figure for Kampuchea’s 1976 
population was taken, are no more sacrosanct than any 
national figure. The U.N. does not undertake investigations to 
determine whether the national figures reported are prop- 
aganda or science, and U.N. figures simply represent the data 
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2 Dıth Pran appears to have been the first to suggest three million 
dead, and his story was given wide currency via the New York Times, 
I2 Oct 1979. The PRK view is found in PRK, Crimes of the Expan- 
sionist-Hegemonist Peking Chinese Clique and Their Accomplices 
Pol Pot, leng Sary, and Khieu Samphan During 1975—1978, (in 
Khmer) (Phnom Penh, 1983), where a total of 3,314,768 dead, based 
on declarations of survivors, is given I found in conversations in 
Phnom Penh in November 1984, that this has become a sacred, 
indisputable figure, however much it conflicts with more serious 
statistics 


3. In 1967 Jacques Migozzi, ın Cambodge faits et problèmes de 
population (Paris Editions CNRS, 1973), Tableau 3, p 229, found 


a» twenty-four wats registered in Phnom Penh, but PRK sources claim 


forty-seven were destroyed. Whatever new construction occurred 
between 1968 and 1975, the number of wats was not doubled, and 
most of the city’s old large wats survived intact except for minor 
damage and deterioration. 
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which each national government chooses to supply That 1976 
figure was no more than the DK application to the 1962 census 
figures of one of the standard rates of increase determined by 
prewar demographers, as had been done annually by all 
Kampuchean governments since 1962 Before 1975 both 
Sthanouk’s and Lon Nol’s governments used the then standard 
2.2 percent annual increase estimate, but after 1975 DK seems 
to have adopted the 2.9 percent favored by Migozzi All such 
estimates assumed normal peacetime conditions. quite the 
contrary of circumstances prevailing since 1970 
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Where there has been a touch of fakery to smooth 
over the discrepancies has been in suggestions of a 
much higher pre-1975 population than had ever 
been estimated, or in postulations of fantastically 
high, and demographically impossible, post-1979 
birth and increase rates. 





Of course tt was, and still is, inadmissible to use as a 
measure of deaths a hypothetical total population which might 
have been reached under the best peacetime conditions, rather 
than the real total of persons born and surviving beyond 
infancy, or at least a hypothetical figure honestly based on 
actual conditions 

As for Kampuchea’s post-1979 ‘baby boom,”’ alleged to 
have produced the population increase from four million to 
seven million in around four years, “‘the fact that almost 
two-thirds of the population were estimated to be women and 
that several observers have noted a very large number of babies 
born since 1978,°" do not represent demographic data, but 
travelers’ tales I think any demographer would agree that in 
health and medical conditions such as those prevailing tn 
Kampuchea, rates of increase of 7 percent, or 5 75 percent. or 
even 4.5 percent are impossible One knowledgeable U N 
person told me something between 4 5 and 5 percent would be 
about the maximum humanly possible in the best conditions. 
say a Scandinavian country in which all women tried to have as 
many children as possible. In Kampuchea the infant mortality 
rate has been around 150/1000, which results tn a rather low 
increase rate, even tf there is a baby boom 

Amusingly, official PRK views, as I synthesize them ior 
I never heard all these statements together, held that (1) there 
were three million dead under Pol Pot, leaving four million 
survivors; (2) the population in 1984 had reached over seven 
million, (3) this was because of high reproductivity. (4) 50 
percent of adults were women, (5) only marricd women were 
having children, because Kampuchean women would never 
consent to extramarital sex, while polygamy was now out- 
lawed 

To recapitulate the history of Kampuchean population 
statistics, the first, and still only, complete census of the 
Kampuchean population was taken in 1962, and produced a 


total of 5,740,000. Every figure for the population in subse- 
quent years was the result of applying various standard rates of 
increase or more or less sophisticated demographic techniques 
to the 1962 data The official Kampuchean annual population 
figures, which were also communicated to international or- 
ganizations for inclusion in their statistical publications, were 
regularly based on an estimated annual increase of 2.2 percent, 
resulting in totals of about 6.8 million for 1970 and over 6.9 
million for 1971.4 


Of course it was, and still is, inadmissible to use as a 
measure of deaths a hypothetical total population 
which might have been reached under the best 
peacetime conditions, rather than the real total of 
persons born and surviving beyond infancy, or at 
least a hypothetical figure honestly based on actual 
conditions. 





More sophisticated tinkering with the data in the late 
1960s gave, for 1970, 6,993,000 or 7,143,000; and the most 
elaborate manipulation of the base figures produced seven 
different projections ranging, for 1970, from 7,029,000 to 
7,524,000, and for 1975 from 7,864,000 to 8,768,000, on the 
assumption that normal peacetime conditions would prevail. 
The author of those extrapolations seemed to prefer 7,363,000 
for 1970, and he considered that the rate of population increase 
during the 1960s would have been on the order of 2.9 percent.° ' 

Thus when the war began in Kampuchea in 1970 there 
was a difference of over half a million between the official and 
the most reasonable expert estimates, and any figure could 
conceivably have been off by 2-300,000. Moreover, the war 
altered normal growth and took a high death toll of which there 
could be no accurate count, but which both sides to the conflict 
have put at around half a million; and thus estimates for 1975 
contain an even larger inherent margin of error.°® 

Given such conditions no estimate in 1979 could inspire 
much confidence, even one motivated by an honest search for 
fact, the contrary of the prevailing climate. The CIA estimated 
that total population had declined under DK from over seven to 
5.8 million, while Vietnam and the PRK adopted Dith Pran’s 





4. See Royaume du Cambodge, Ministére du Plan, Résultats pre- 
liminaires du recensement général de la population 1962 (Phnom 
Penh, April 1962); République Khmer, Annuaire statistique 1971, p. 
29, tableau 11-1. 

5. See respectively Rémy Prud'homme, L’ Economie du Cambodge 
(Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 1969), p. 250; G.S. 
S1ampos, cited in Migozzi, Cambodge faits, p. 267, tableau 41; ibid., 
p. 207, p. 269, tableau 43, and p. 226, tableau 1. Migozzi’s work is by 
far the best demographic and statistical work on pre-1970 Kampu- 
chea. 
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estimate of three million dead, leaving only four million sur- 
vivors. The figure of over three million dead has been con- 
cretized as PRK dogma, in spite of the violence it does to the 
more serious counting which has been carried out in subse- 
quent years.” 

In my critique of the CIA figures, worked out in October 
1980, I proposed that there would have been from 6.5 to 6.7 
million survivors in early 1979; and this was supported by 
U.N. and FAO estimates in November and December 1980, 
which gave six, then 6.5 million within Kampuchea, not 
counting the perhaps 500,000 in camps on the Thai border, 
within Thailand, or already abroad. Moreover, by mid-1981 
the PRK itself was estimating a total population within the 
country of 6.8 million; and this was based in part on fairly 
serious counting of members of krom samakki (solidarity 
groups), who then totaled over 6.3 million.” 


Other estimates since 1981 have continued in the same ._ 


order of magnitude. Thus population figures for 1981—84 have ` 
been: 


£ 


6,597,450 (1981); 

6,682,212 (1982 Phnom Penh statistics); 
6,884,716 (1982 Provincial statistics); 
7,034,000 (1983); 

7,200,000 (1984).? 


The annual rates of population increase which these 
rough totals indicate are: 1.29 percent for 1981—82 (Phnom 
Penh estimate), 4.35 percent if the provincial 1982 estimate is 
used, 5.26 percent for 1982—83 using the first 1982 figure, and 
2.17 percent for the same period if the second 1982 figure is 
used. The last seems most reasonable, and an international 
agency estimate for 1982 put the crude birth and death rates at 
respectively 4.55 percent and 1.96 percent, giving a rate of, 
increase of 2.59 percent.'° The rate implied by the 1983—84 ` 


6. For the U.S. side, see the CIA report, ‘‘Kampuchea: A Demog- 
raphic Catastrophe,’’ discussed in Vickery, ‘‘CIA to the Rescue” 
(note I above), which used a figure of just over seven million for 1970 
and 7.3 million by April 1975, indicating that they accepted both a 
decrease in the rate of growth and a war loss of over 500,000. That is, 
7.1 million (1970) compounded annually by 2.2 percent would have 
produced over 7.9 million by 1975 In my analysis of this report I 
prosed different totals. 

7. Ibid. 


8. On krom samakkı, see Vickery, Kampuchea Politics, Economics 
and Society, chapter 9. The mid-1981 population figure of 6.8 million 
was given to me at the Ministry of Agriculture in September 1981. 

9. These 1981-83 figures are from François Grunewald, ‘‘Le Kam- 
puchea contemporain et ses problèmes de developement agricole,” 
typescript 1983, and were obtained by him from the Ministry of 
Agriculture and other Phnom Penh sources. The 1984 figure here is an 
approximate PRK estimate of that year. In the second figure for 1982 
no estimates were provided for Kompong Thom, Pursat, Siemreap, 
and ‘‘other rural provinces”’’ (Koh Kong, Preah Vihear, Stung Treng, 
Kratie, Ratanakiri, Mondulkin); and Grunewald did not, therefore, 
offer a total. The total I have derived results from interpolating the 
figures for those areas from the first Phnom Penh estimate for 1982, a 
procedure which will at least not exaggerate the total, since all thé 
provincial figures, probably more accurate due to proximity, are 
higher than the corresponding ones from Phnom Penh. 


10. ESCAP, *‘Population Headliners,’’ no 100 (Bangkok, 1983). 
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figures, 2.35 percent, is in line with this The average rate of 
increase between the [981 and 1983 total population figures 
cited above, about 3.25 percent, seems impossibly high in 
comparison with Migozzi’s upward revised rate of 2.9 percent 
for the best prewar years, particularly in view of conditions 
prevailing in the country today, and the explanation is no doubt 
in underestimation of survivors in the earliest years (1979— 


81). 


Among the relevant conditions are the nutritional levels 
and standards of medical care, still inferior to the 1960s, and 
which result in a very high infant mortality rate inconsistent 
with a high rate of population increase. PRK officials, at least 
when speaking for media effect, have attempted to reconcile a 
very high alleged DK death total (three million) with the rather 
high figure for present population by postulating an extremely 
high annual rate of increase since 1979, the result of a baby 
a boom after the bleak DK years. Thus a spokesman for the 
Ministry of Health affirmed to me that the growth rate had been 
over 4 percent, then admitted that this figure was more likely 
the crude birth rate, while the crude birth figure which he 
provided, about 200,000 per year, if based on a population of 
seven million is only 2.8 percent, and on six million, 3.33 
percent Moreover he admitted a high infant death rate, ac- 
cording to provincial sampling about 7.7 percent in 1981 and 
6.3 percent in 1982, against 5 percent before 1975. A UNICEF 
publication has given somewhat different figures—280,000 
births for 1981, and a much higher estimate for infant deaths, 


150-200 per thousand."? 


Thus no serious calculation can result in an annual rate of 
increase in the order of 5 percent; and for four million in 1979 
to increase to seven million in 1984 would have required an 


utterly fantastic rate of 11—12 percent. 


Interestingly, in his Political Report to the 5th Party 
Congress in October 1985 Heng Samrin said the rate of popu- 
lation increase under the PRK had been about 2.9 percent, an 
implicit acknowledgement that the population surviving DK in 
1979 would have been at least 6.2 million (undoubtedly more, 
for the normal peacetime rate of 2.9 percent could not have 
prevailed under the conditions of 1979-81)— an official view 
contrary to the official view of three million dead under DK." 

As for the number of people who died from unusual 
causes, above a normal peacetime death rate, this depends on 
the estimates accepted for the population in 1975, and the rates 
of increase or decrease between 1975 and 1979, matters on 
which there has not been agreement, and for which available 
statistical material cannot lead to any precision. 

I would still hold to what I have written earlier, that the 
1975 population, after repatriation of 200,000 remaining Viet- 
namese, was about 7 | million, and the death toll over normal 


was about 740,000, of whom perhaps half were victims of 


execution. © If Migozzi’s more optimistic figure for 1970, 7 3 
million, minus 200,000 repatriated Vietnamese, leaving 7.1 
million, is taken, rather than the seven million figure which I 
used for that year, and other calculations are made in the same 


way, the excess of deaths over normal would reach a figure of 


something over one million. 


Michael Vickery 
Adelaide SA, Australia 
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11. UNICEF, Statistics on Children in UNICEF Countries 198-4, 
Country Programme Profile, Kampuchea, E/ICEF/1984/CRP 23.p 3 


12. The 6.2 million figure is obtained by projecting the 2 9 percent 
rate back from 1985. 


13. See Vickery, Cambodia, pp 185~88 à 
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Books to Review 


The following review copies have arrived at the office of the 
Bulletin. Zf you are interested in reading or reviewing one or 
more of them, write to Bill Doub, BCAS, 3239 9th Street, 
Boulder, Colorado 80302-2112, U.S.A. This is not, of 
course, an exhaustive list of the available books in 
print—only a list of books received. Reviews of important 
works not listed here will be equally welcome. The Bulletin 
prefers review essays on two or more related books, and if 
there are books you particularly want for an essay but are not 
listed, we can probably get them for you. 


Peggy Antrobus et al (eds.), Powerful Images: A Women’s 
Guide to Audiovisual Resources (Rome and Santiago: Isis 
International, 1986). 

Desmond Ball and Andrew Mack (eds.), The Future of Arms 
Control (Sydney: Australia National University Press, 
1987). 

Joseph A. Camilleri, The Australia, New Zealand, U.S. 
Alliance: Regional Security in the Nuclear Age (Boulder, 
CO: Westview Press, 1987). 

Communist Working Group, Unequal Exchange and the 
Prospects of Socialism (Copenhagen: Manifest Press, 
1986). 

Phillip Darby, Three Faces of Imperialism: British and 
American Approaches to Asia and Africa 1870—1970 (New 
Haven and London: Yale University Press, 1987). 

Wren Green, Tony Cairns, and Judith Wright, New Zealand 
after Nuclear War (Wellington: Wright and Carman for 
New Zealand Planning Council, 1987). 

Bhabani Sen Gupta, Soviet Perspectives of Contemporary 
Asia (Atlantic Highlands NJ: Humanities Press, 1984), 

Peter Hayes, Lyuba Zarsky, Walden Bello, American Lake: 
Nuclear Peril in the Pacific (Ringwood, Australia and 
Middlesex, England: Penguin Books, 1986 and 1987 
respectively). 

Kumari Jayawardena, Feminism and Nationalism in the Third 
World (London: Zed Books Ltd., 1986). 

Merrie Gilbert Klapp, The Sovereign Entrepreneur: Oil 
Policies in Advanced and Less Developed Capitalist 
Countries (Ithaca and London: Cornell University Press, 
1987). 

Phillip Knightley, The Second Oldest Profession: Spies and 
Spying in the Twentieth Century (New York and London: 
W.W. Norton & Company, 1986). 

Stanford Morris Lyman, Chinatown and Little Tokyo: Power, 
Conflict, and Community among Chinese and Japanese 
immigrants in America (Millwood, NY, New York City, 
and London: Associated Faculty Press, Inc., 1986). 

Robert Milliken, No Conceivable Injury: The Story of Britain 
and Australia’s Atomic Cover-up (Middlesex, England: 
Penguin Books, 1986). 

K.S. Nathan and M. Pathmanathan (eds.), Trilateralism in 
Asia: Problems and Prospects in U.S.-Japan-ASEAN 
Relations (Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia: Distributed for the 
Antara Book Company by the University of Hawaii Press, 
1986). 

Irene Norlund, Sven Cederroth, and Ingela Gerdin (eds.), Rice 
Societies: Asian Problems and Prospects (London: Curzon 
Press Ltd., 1986; Riverdale, MD: The Riverdale Company, 
1986). i 
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Michael S. Sherry, The Rıse of American Air Power: The 


Creation of Armageddon (New Haven and London: Yale«, 


University Press, 1987). 

Richard H. Solomon and Masataka Kosaka (eds.), The Soviet 
Far East Military Buildup (Dover, MA: Auburn House 
Publishing Company, 1986). 

John J. Stephan and V.P. Chichkanov (eds.), Soviet-American 
Horizons on the Pacific (Honolulu: University of Hawati 
Press, 1986). 

Douglas T. Stuart, Security within the Pacific Rim (Hants, 
England and Brookfield, VT: Gower Publishing Company 
and International Institute for Strategic Studies, 1987). 

Bogdan Szajkowski (ed.), Marxist Local Governments in 
Western Europe and Japan (London: Frances Pinter Ltd., 
1986); Boulder, CO: Lynne Rienner Publications, Inc., 
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Ramesh Thakur and Carlyle A. Thayer (eds.), The Soviet 
Union as an Asian Pacific Power: Imptications of 
Gorbachev's 1986 Vladivostock Initiative (Boulder and 
London: Westview Press; South Melbourne, Australia: 
Macmillan Australia, 1987). 
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Susan Abeyasekere, Jakarta: A History (Singapore, Oxford, 
and New York: Oxford University Press, 1987). 

David A. Ablin and Marlowe Hood (eds.), The Cambodian 
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Chin Kin Wah (ed.), Defence Spending in Southeast Asia 
(Singapore: Institute of Southeast Asian Studies, 1987) 
Distributed in the U.S. by Gower Publishing Co., 
Brookfield, VT. 

Noam Chomsky (James Peck, ed.), The Chomsky Reader 
(New York: Pantheon Books, 1987). 

James F. Eder, On the Road to Tribal Extinction: Depopula- 
tion, Deculturation, and Adaptive Well-Being among the 
Batak of the Philippines (Berkeley, Los Angeles, and 
London: University of California Press, 1987). 

Arthur Egendorf, Healing from the War: Trauma and 
Transformation after Vietnam (Boston: Shambhala Publi- 
cations, 1986). 

Kenneth Good, Papua New Guinea: A False Economy 
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in Transition: Economic Development in Burma since the 
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The Green Revolution and Social 


Inequalities in Rural India 


by D.N. Dhanagare 


Since 1967 when the High Yielding Varieties (seeds) 
Programme (hereafter HY VP) was introduced in Indian ag- 
riculture, a lot has been written for and against the green 
revolution.* It would, however, be erroneous to equate the 
green revolution with HYVP alone. The green revolution has 
to be understood as a broader ideology of rural transformation, 
whereas programs such as HYVP, the Integrated Rural De- 
velopment Program (hereafter IRDP), and the like are specific 
institutionalized measures for translating the green revolution 
ideology into practice.’ Even at the risk of appearing to be 
stating the obvious rather simplistically, it is necessary to 
emphasize that the green revolution as a package (ideology and 
program) is to be defined as the large-scale application of 
modern science and technology to agriculture. Green revolu- 
tion technology involves extensive use of farm machinery (as 
labor-saving, efficient devices), high-yielding hybrid seeds, 
energized well irrigation and lift irrigation, use of large quanti- 
ties of fertilizers and pesticides, and the like. In short, **exten- 
sive and intensive use of improved production technology and 
high yielding varieties of seeds’’ has been the essence of the 


* Articles on this subject by other authors have appeared previously 
in the Bulletin. Readers wishing to consult these earlier works should 
see, among others, Richard Franke, “Solution to the Asian Food 
Crisis: ‘Green Revolution’ or Social Revolution?” Vol. 6, No. 4 
(Nov.—Dec. 1974), pp. 2-13; Kathleen Gough, ‘‘The Green Revolu- 
tion in South India and North Vietnam,” Vol. 10, No. | Gan.—March 
1978), pp. 13-23; and Thomas E. Weiskopf, *‘The Persistence of 
Poverty in India,” Vol. 9, No. 1 (Jan.—March 1977), pp. 28-44.-—Ep. 
1. G. Parthasarathy, Green Revolution and the Weaker Sections 
(Bombay: Thacker & Co., 1970), pp. 1-8. 


For another point of view on the green revolution and social in- 
equalities in India, see Gail Omvedt’s “The ‘New Peasant Move- 
ment’ in India,” which was written in response to this article and 


follows it in this issue, beginning on p. 14. We are delighted to p 


be able to encourage thought on the effects of the green revolution 
in India by publishing both these articles in the same issue, and 
we invite further response. 

- The Editors 


green revolution.” 

To varying degrees, all areas of rural India have been 
humming with developmental activity. Initial measures for 
rural development in the form of the Community Development 
Programme, land reforms, and cooperative institutions, intro- 
duced in the first two decades after Independence (1947—67), 
had not been particularly effective either in increasing farm 
productivity substantially or in removing the specter of rural 
poverty, unemployment, and ever-growing socioeconomic in- 
equalities.* The green revolution— the U.S.-sponsored tech- 
nological package for agricultural development— was ac- 
cepted in India somewhat overenthusiastically and uncritically. 
It was hoped that improved farm production would not only be 
a lasting solution to the perpetual problems of rural poverty 
and hunger, but would also generate a new resource base—a 
launching pad for rural industrialization that would create new 


employment opportunities and would improve the quality of 


life at the grass roots to an appreciable measure. 

In both theory and practice, the green revolution has been 
the dominant, much discussed orientation for rural develop- 
ment programs in India for the past two decades. Meanwhile 
two midterm reviews of the net outcome of the green revolu- 
tion and its impact on the Indian countryside were attempted 
by two separate voluntary institutions in the early 1970s, 
within just five years of the introduction of the HY VP and 
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Farmers watching a demonstration at a farmer's fair at Punjab Ag- 
ricultural University. This university was founded in 1962 to serve 
the agricultural community through meaningful agricultural educa- 
tion, scientific research, and extension education, with the goal of 
increasing agricultural production and improving farm income* 


other similar programs. One of these was a symposium or- 
ganized in 1973 by the Centre for the Study of Social Change* 
that brought out both the positive and negative aspects of the 
green revolution. On the positive side it was claimed that the 
impact of the green revolution was apparent in food-grain 
production, which had increased in India in the post-HY VP 
period (1963-73) by 19.1 percent over the pre-HY VP period 
(1961-65). This increase was 87.2 percent in Punjab,* and 
64.9 percent in Haryana where the gains in production per- 
formance were impressive. Hence some scholars believed 
then that to improve the backward regions in general and 
agriculture in particular there was no alternative to the green 
revolution.° 

However, this rosy picture of the green revolution was 
not endorsed even by its staunch protagonists. For example, it 
was asserted at the CSSC symposium that the green revolution 
was not really taking place, that the new agricultural technol- 
ogy was accessible only to the large-scale farmers, and the 





*This picture and the next one are from the sixties or early seventies 
and are from R.S. Randhawa, Green Revolution (Delhi, India: Vikas 
Publishing House Pvt. Ltd., 1974), courtesy of Vikas Publishing 
House. 

*For a map of India, see p. 27 of this issue. 

4. CSSC, Green Revolution. 

5. Vyas in ibid., pp. 67-70. 

6. Ibid., pp. 67-71. 


prosperity unleashed by the green revolution was distributed 
differentially to the various categories of farmers, putting the 
small-scale and marginal farmers at a relative disadvantage 
The reasons for differential distribution were obvious. The 
high-cost, high-yield cereal technology of the green revolution 
called for substantial capital investments generally beyond the 
means of the majority of small-scale and marginal farmers. 
The second review was attempted in 1973 by the London- 
based Halslemere Declaration Group (HDG). Its report as- 
sailed the green revolution as a propagandistic and highly 
misleading way of describing an annual growth rate of 5 
percent in wheat achieved in Punjab and Haryana from 1967 to 
1973 with the introduction of HYVP, whereas the annual 
compound growth rate of food grain in India during the same 
period, using locally improved varieties of seeds, was about 3 
percent. The Halslemere Group further criticized the Indian 
government for making institutionalized subsidies and cheap 
credit as well as other similar facilities relatively more acces- 
sible to big landowners and rich farmers than to small-scale 
and marginal farmers.” The HDG report did admit that in 
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7. This is summarized from the views expressed in the papers pre- 
sented by K. Mukherjee, A. Thaper, and S.S. Johl at the CSSC 
Seminar. For details see CSSC, Green Revolution, pp. 1-9 and pp. 
21-24. 

8. M.R. Bhagwan, K. Haraksingh, Richard Payne, and David 
Smith, eds., for the Halslemere Declaration Group (HDG), The 
Death of the Green Revolution (1973), pp. 3-9 


Punjab and Haryana the trickle-down effect of the green revo- 
lution was partially visible in the improved daily wages for 
agricultural labor, which increased by 89 percent from 1961 to 
1968. However, this seeming gain was totally offset by a rise 
in prices of about 93 percent over the same period in spite of 
the substantial increase in agricultural production.” 

In our view both the reviews discussed above were some- 
what premature assessments of the green revolution in India. 
Until 1973 the green revolution measures had been introduced 
only in a few selected areas whose propensity to adopt new 
farm technologies was an established fact. Moreover, the trial 
period of the five years from 1967 to 1973 was too short for any 
assessment to be fair. Thereafter several studies have reported 
their findings, revealing the complexity of the precise impact 
of green revolution measures on farm output per acre, on 
wages, on total household incomes of different categories of 
farmers, on consumption patterns, and on rural poverty allevi- 
ation in general. The research literature has grown into a 
massive body. 





This proletarianization process is most striking in 
the green revolution areas. In view of this process, 
the improvement that the green revolution was 
expected to bring to the conditions of wage labor- 
ers appears to be no more than a distant mirage. At 
least the position of the rural poor— particularly 
agricultural labor—as a class is not likely to be 
altered substantially vis-a-vis the rich farmers 
who virtually monopolize economic resources and 
control credit institutions in the countryside. 





This article attempts to sift through some of this material 
to examine the nature of the impact of the green revolution on 
different sections of rural society. It is aimed at finding out 
whether or not this developmental strategy has succeeded in 
lifting a sizable section of the rural poor above the poverty line 
and in reducing socioeconomic inequalities in rural India. The 
exercise 1s based on the use of secondary source material. Of 
course different researchers have used different measures to 
quantify growth or impact. Since such quantitative measures 
evoke disagreements among economists more often than they 
evoke unanimity of opinions, some sets of data are and can be 
used to support and sustain different standpoints or interpreta- 
tions, It would be difficult to defend a claim that such an 
exercise is or even can be totally value-free. Nonetheless we 
have attempted this assessment of the green revolution in the 
hope that it would provide us with at least qualitative answers 


9. Ibid., p. 7. 


to our questions and would suggest future lines for rural de- 
velopmental strategies in India. 
Initially the green revolution measures were considered 


to be “‘scale-neutral.’’ It was therefore expected that, whether 4% 


it is HYV seeds, pesticides, insecticides, and fertilizers, or 
whether it is lift irrigation, mechanization of farm operations, 
and other farm subsidies, small landholders would benefit as 
much if not more than large landowners would. The agricul- 
tural development bureaucracy working at the grass roots, 
however, has had different perceptions. Their understanding 
rarely conformed to the notion of scale-neutrality, and their 
actions almost always reflected a tacit pro-rich policy of rural 
development. Joan Mencher, for example, has reported that 
most of the agricultural officers she had interviewed in the 
Chinglepet district of Tamil Nadu appeared to be far from 
neutral. ‘‘What they thought was needed to further the Green 
Revolution was to forget about small farmers (i.e. holders of 
less than 5 acres of irrigated land-—defined as uneconomic 
holding), because they could not really contribute to increased 
production. To these officials, progressive farmers are those 
who have viable farms and who are fairly well-off.’’'? How- 
ever, the reality was to the contrary. Mencher found that some 
of the small-scale landholders in Chinglepet were as interested 
in trying new inputs and were as innovative as the rich land- 
owners were. But the farmer often lacked facilities to try new 
methods, and seldom received encouragement from the de- 
velopment bureaucracy. 

The National Seed Project, started in India with World 
Bank assistance in 1976 as a part of green revolution measures, 
is yet another example of how rural development strategy is 
founded on similar pro-rich assumptions. Production and 
marketing of HYV seeds to augment production in agriculture 
has been the professed aim of this project. The actual imple- 
mentation of this scheme— an integral part of the green revo- 
lution-—has been critically investigated by Satya Deva using 
the specific case of the Haryana Seeds Development Corpora- 
tion. The policy underlying this project was to support the 
expansion of the private sector to maintain a reasonable bal- 
ance between the public and private sectors in agriculture. The 
farmers in the project area of nine blocks of about 100 villages 
each were to buy two shares of Rs 100 each per acre of 
seed-producing land; share money was paid over five crops.'! 
Within four years of the establishment of the Seeds Corpora- 
tion in Haryana, there were 285 shareholder seed growers. 
About one-third of these were growing seeds in plots of five 
acres each, another one-third in plots of five to ten acres, and 
the remaining third used larger plots ranging between ten and 
100 acres.'* Since seed was generally being grown in only 
parts of their larger land holdings, obviously mainly rich 
farmers with substantial holdings were benefiting from the 
project. After all, the very agreement terms requiring a farmer 
to buy two shares (of Rs 100 each) per acre favored the rich 
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In the Punjab shops of the seventies, selling improved seed and agricul- 
tural equipment was a new phenomenon. 


farmers. And at any rate, even the smallest seed grower with a 
five-acre plot under seed cultivation required an initial invest- 
ment of Rs 1000 in share capital if he wanted to benefit from 
this scheme. As to utilization of seeds, a survey of sixty users 
and seventy-three nonusers of certified wheat seeds also 
brought out some interesting facts regarding the growing dis- 
parities in green revolution areas. *‘It was found that users 
came only from among landowners and high caste farmers and 
not even one came from among tenants or low (scheduled) 
caste ones. ™’ ™? 

Satya Deva’s conclusion suggests unmistakably that *‘ag- 
ricultural development through the application of new sci- 
entific knowledge’ was just a euphemism for using the public 
sector to promote the private seed industry. In this process of 
development, the benefit of new scientific knowledge was 
allocated almost invariably to the upper-caste, rural, rich 
farmers; it seldom reached poor tenants and low-caste farmers 
who needed it most.'* The introduction of High Yielding 
Variety seeds as inputs in green revolution areas was thus yet 
another measure that created new kinds of inequalities, and at 
times exacerbated the old ones. 

The pro-rich peasant bias of Indian rural development 
planning draws its justification from a fallacy that green revo- 
lution technology, being capital-intensive, suits rich farmers 
much better than small-scale and marginal farmers. The rich 
farmer alone has adequate resources to afford that technology 
of production, and expensive inputs are within the reach of 
only the more affluent farmers—therefore the latter are better 
placed to derive benefits. This assumption is then developed 
into an argument, somewhat hypothetical, that overall yield 
rates as well as productivity per acre would be positively 
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correlated to farm size. The built-in fallacy in this assertion has 
been clearly revealed by the findings of a pioneering survey 
conducted in Punjab by Bhalla and Chadha. 

Conducted in three separate regions of Punjab, this sur- 
vey, following the methodology of the thirtieth round of the 
National Sample Survey, selected some 180 villages and col- 
lected valuable data from 1,663 cultivating households. '* The 
methodology of classifying households into six categories 
demarcated exclusively by the size of the operational holdings 
suffers from certain inadequacies since it may not adequately 
describe or approximate rural social stratification. Nonethe- 
less, the findings of this survey are quite revealing. Analysis of 
the material costs, such as expenditure on seeds, manure, 
fertilizers, diesel, electricity, care of bullocks, and repair and 
maintenance of equipment has shown that in all three regions 
expenditure on material inputs per acre of cropped area was 
inversely related to farm size. This is likely to create an 
impression that green-revolution measures and inputs have 
truly benefited the small-scale and marginal farmers more than 
the rich. But such an assumption would be quite misleading. 





In other words, there is enough evidence to sug- 
gest that the smallest farmers are at least as pro- 
ductive as, if not more productive than, the biggest 
farmers. Hence the argument of productive poten- 
tialities and efficiency of large farms is not sus- 
tained empirically; certainly it cannot offer any 
convincing justification for such an inequalitarian 
distribution of a scarce resource like agricultural 
land, as well as inputs through green revolution 
measures, as one finds in India in general and in 


Punjab in particular. 





As Bhalla and Chadha tell us, **On marginal! and small farms, 
a lion’s share of material costs is on account of expenditure on 
draft cattle—some 48.63 percent of total material cost in- 
curred by the marginal farmers for the state as a whole.“ 
When it comes to per-acre expenditure on diesel, electricity, 
and repair and maintenance of machinery, costs continue to 
increase with farm size. What is interesting and important to 
note is that despite their greater dependence on traditional 
Capital inputs such as draft cattle, smal! farms were found to be 
supplementing their own stock of productive assets by renting 
machine services. Hence, per-acre expenditure on machine 
rental charges is much higher on marginal and smal! farms 
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compared to large farms.” 

The Punjab survey makes it abundantly clear that the 
small-scale and marginal farmers, for whom competing with 
the rich farmers is an uphill task, do not hesitate to take risks. 
In fact, they are enterprising enough to make every possible 
effort to improve their farm inputs. But the entrepreneurial 
initiatives of small-scale and marginal farmers do not seem to 
have helped them substantially nor have they been able to 
reduce the growing inequalities in rural Punjab. The distribu- 
tion of the 1,663 households in the Punjab survey demon- 
strates some of these inequalities. Bhalla and Chadha found 
that in their total sample there were 140 (8.4 percent of the 
total) households having marginal farms of the average size of 
1.6 acres; at the other end of the spectrum were seventy-four 
(4.4 percent of the total) large farms of an average size of 32.8 
acres.'* Thus, the large farms were on average about twenty 
times larger than the smallest farms. Such inequalities are then 
perpetuated and further reinforced by developmental bureauc- 
racy’s known preference for favoring owners of large farms on 
the grounds of the assumed high productivity of large farms. 
This assumption is not, however, validated by the Punjab 
survey data which show that the agricultural farm business 
annual income per acre was Rs 754.50 in the case of the 
smallest farms and Rs 740.40 for the largest ones.'” In other 
words, there is enough evidence to suggest that the smallest 
farmers are at least as productive as, if not more productive 
than, the biggest farmers. Hence the argument of productive 
potentialities and efficiency of large farms is not sustained 
empirically; certainly it cannot offer any convincing justifica- 
tion for such an inequalitarian distribution of a scarce resource 
like agricultural land, as well as inputs through green revo- 
lution measures, as one finds in India in general and in Punjab 
in particular, *° 

In India the farm policies pursued by the government 
from the 1960s onwards have tended to increase the degree of 
inequality between perennially irrigated regions and regions 
mainly dependent on rainfall for cultivation. It is a known fact 
that farms in the wet areas are better served and reached by the 
state bureaucracy that implements development programs than 
are farms in the dry areas. This ts true because the green 
revolution package of programs was devised with a primary 
focus on the perennially irrigated farms.*' Production of high- 
yielding varieties of grain with heavy doses of fertilizers has 
mainly affected irrigated areas that are already favored.” 
Therefore, seen in terms of average household income, in- 
equalities in rural areas are even more glaring in the relatively 
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more irrigated and hence more prosperous areas. 
Several researchers have undertaken studies comparing 
the relative economic opportunities in wet areas and in dry 


areas. For example, V. Athreya and his co-researchers have gws 


studied six villages sampled from two Panchayat Unions in the 
Tiruchi District of Tamil Nadu. Their inquiry was aimed at 
identifying the class status of individual households. As a part 
of a wider inquiry into production relations ,** this study com- 
pared the mean incomes of rural proletarian households— both 
poor peasants and agricultural laborers—in the wet and dry 
areas. For poor peasants in the wet areas the annual cash 
income from agriculture was Rs 1,458 in contrast to Rs 346 in 
the dry areas. The income disparity in the wet and dry areas 
here is in the ratio of 4.2 to 1.0, suggesting that in the wet areas 
a poor peasant household’s agricultural income is more than 
four times the average income of a corresponding household 
from the dry areas.** However, poor peasants from the dry 
areas apparently make up the difference to some degree by 
supplementing their income substantially through nonagricul- 
tural sources. 


Initially the green revolution measures were con- 
sidered to be ‘‘scale-neutral.’’ It was therefore 
expected that, whether it is HYV seeds, pesticides, 
insecticides, and fertilizers, or whether it is lift 
irrigation, mechanization of farm operations, and 
other farm subsidies, small landholders would 
benefit as much if not more than large landowners 
would, The agricultural development bureaucracy 
working at the grass roots, however, has had dif- 
ferent perceptions. 





Even more revealing are the disparities between the eco- 
nomic conditions—- measured by mean incomes— of the poor 
peasants and agricultural laborers’ households. The study by 
Athreya and others has further discovered that the cash wages 
from agriculture earned by a laborer household in the wet areas 
totaled Rs 1,030 compared to Rs 530 in the dry areas. Thus the 
wages in the wet area are almost twice the wages in the dry 
zone. If one takes into account total cash income from all 
sources for agricultural labor households, then the disparity 
between the dry and wet areas is somewhat reduced, to the 
ratio of | to 1.5. Even so, the overall economic condition of 
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wage labor in the wet areas remains one-and-a-half times 
better than that of laborers in the dry areas. 

The most fascinating development in rural India is that 
even while the gap between economic conditions in the dry and 
wet areas is steadily widening, the economic returns of ag- 
ricultural labor households are fast outstripping the incomes of 
the poorest peasant families. This process is occurring equally 
in both the wet areas and the dry areas. In the Tamil Nadu study 
conducted by Athreya and his associates, again it was found 
that in the wet areas the total annual average cash income (from 
all sources) of an agricultural labor household was Rs 1,686, 
while it was Rs 1,333 for a poor peasant household. These 
incomes ranged between Rs 1,217 and Rs 1,103 for the laborer 
and poor peasant households respectively in the dry areas.*° 
Thus the gap is a more serious problem in the wet areas than in 
the dry areas. 

Despite its somewhat mixed findings, the Tamil Nadu 
study by Athreya and his associates highlights an unmistakable 
trend in the emerging class structure and the social inequalities 
or disparities attendant on it. Apparently the size of the rural 
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Landowning farmer in a poor, semiarid area near Jodhpur in Rajas 
than, March 1987. In this area houses are few and far between, and 
one can ride along dusty roads for miles without seeing another vehicli 


proletariat is much the same in the wet-area and dry-area 
villages. However, the greater polarization in the wet areas ts 
reflected in the composition of the proletariat there. More than 
60 percent of the rural proletariat in the wet areas Go nol 
cultivate any land. They are thus truly “‘landless’” laborers, 
without any tenurial, sharecropping, or proprietory holdings 
In the wet areas, therefore, polarization has led to greater 
proletarianization, while the class of poor peasants (implying 
those with some land) is a minority. In the dry areas the reverse 
is the case. There only 36 percent of the agricultural laborers 
do not cultivate any land (which means they are totally land 
less), but conversely it also means that 64 percent of laborers 
do operate some piece of land and thereby swell the ranks 91 
poor peasants. Thus in dry areas poor peasants Constitute a 
majority. Qualitative differences further reinforce the dispar 
ities between the agricultural laborers in the dry and wet areas 
The rural proletariat in the wet areas is a more specialized w ork 
force with less nonagricultural income and higher forms o! 
work-organization (gang-system etc.), which are practically 
nonexistent in the dry-zone villages. “ 

The most striking difference between the dry and wet 
areas covered by the Tamil Nadu study is seen in the size of the 
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middle peasantry. In the wet areas a mere 21 percent belonged 
to this category in contrast to nearly half (46 percent) of the 
agrarian population which belonged to the middle peasant 
category in the dry region. This polarized nature of class 
structure in the wet areas is also reflected in the fact that an 
impressive 14 percent of the rural population in the wet areas 
are “‘surplus appropriators’’—either rich peasants, capitalist 
farmers, cultivating landlords, or pure landlords. The propor- 
tion of surplus appropriators in the wet areas was three to four 
times higher than that in the dry areas.” 

The polarization process that accentuates rural class dif- 
ferences has been further intensified by the green revolution. 
Both the number of landless laborers and their proportion to 
the rural population as a whole have grown in most regions. 
Many tenants, including sharecroppers, have lost their lands 
since landlords were able to evict them.** 

A microlevel longitudinal study of two villages in the 
Mandya district of Karnataka conducted at two different 
points in time— 1955 and 1970—has also revealed certain 
growing disparities. Here Scarlett Epstein found that as irriga- 
tion facilities were extended to the two villages, the acreage of 
holdings owned by upper-caste Lingayat and traditional peas- 
ant castes increased, whereas the percentage of land belonging 
to Adikarnataka (untouchable or Scheduled Caste) households 
actually decreased.*” Wet lands had also attracted outsiders — 
nonagriculturalists from nearby towns—to invest capital in 
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buying farms. In the two Karnataka villages, Epstein also 
noticed that rural cooperative societies, particularly credit 
societies, were serving the wealthy farmers better than they 


did poorer farmers. Rich farmers controlled cooperative in- . 


stitutions not for symbolic gains of ‘status,’ but to serve their 
vested interests. The richest could easily get loans from co- 
operative societies at an official rate of 6 percent interest, 
which was just half the rate private moneylenders charged. 
The rich peasants were also reported to be in a much better 
position to buy large quantities of fertilizer on credit and 
thereby ensure agood harvest than were poorer farmers.*° 

The inequitable income distribution among rural house- 
holds from Punjab studied by Bhalla and Chadha reveals a 
similar, perhaps even more striking disparity. Their survey 
found that the total yearly farm business income of the smallest 
farmer’s household—i.e. marginal farmers having less than 
2.5 acres of land—was Rs 1,231, while that of the biggest 
one-—— with operational holdings above 25 acres—was Rs 
24,283. The disparity between the two incomes was found to 
be in the ratio of | to 20.*' In other words, the small farmer 
who is no less productive than the biggest one, and whose 
entire family has to work on the farm, was much poorer than 
the one who hardly ever performed any manual work himself,” 

It is particularly noteworthy in the findings of the Punjab 
study that the marginal farmers were working much harder to 
supplement their income through nonfarm sources (through 
means other than crop farming, such as dairying, poultry 
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A family operation near Jodhpur in Rajasthan, March 1987. 
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farming, etc.). Thus, the average annual nonfarm income of 
the smallest farmer (per capita) was Rs 392.53, but that of the 
biggest farmer was only Rs 352.84. As a percentage of the 
- total household income, 64.84 percent of the marginal farm- 
er’s household income was from nonfarm activities, compared 
= with only 12.84 percent in the case of the biggest farmer. ™ 
Equally interesting is the fact that although the farm business 
income of the smallest farmer was just one-twentieth that of 
the biggest one, the farmer’s gross investment in farm assets 
per acre operated was about Rs 60 as compared with Rs 85 for 
the biggest farmer.** Thus, the most marginal farmer in Punjab 
invested as much as about 5 percent of his total household 
income for improvement of his farm assets; in the case of the 
biggest farmer, however, it was even less than one-half of one 
percent. The risk-taking propensity of the small-scale and 
marginal farmer is too evident here to need any more elaborate 
comment. The Punjab data have thus demonstrated that margi- 
nal and small-scale farmers are no less enterprising than rich 
farmers. The former are apparently more willing to take risks 
in their farm operations than the latter when the bulk of their 
household income is actually derived from nonfarm sources 
and activities. This suggests, as Satya Deva has put it, ‘‘that a 
more equitable distribution of land would [in fact] lead to a 
much larger investment in the farm sector and hence would 
lead to a stupendous rise in productivity. The possibility of a 
truly revolutionary rise in [agricultural] productivity flowing 
from greater equality in land ownership has been all but missed 
[in Punjab].’’** Obviously this rise in productivity would be 
even greater than that which has been achieved so far in the 
so-called green-revolution areas where both policies and prac- 
tice have favored the rich farmer. 

Rural inequalities begin to unfold their hitherto unnoticed 
dimensions if we look into some statistics on electricity con- 
nections on farms. Such statistics clearly indicate that only the 
needs of the rich farmers are catered to by electricity boards on 
a priority basis. For example, the Punjab Electricity Board had 
a system of providing priority connections on payment of Rs 
10,000, which was subsequently reduced to Rs 7,000 a few 
years ago.*° Apparently the system has now been discon- 
tinued; nonetheless, as of 30 March 1984 the Board still 
charged Rs 2,000 per service connection.” It is interesting to 
note that the Expert Committee which investigated the elec- 
tricity tariff for agricultural consumers in Punjab was con- 
scious of the fact that some 67 percent of the 1.027 million 
farm operators in Punjab have landholdings of less than 4 
hectares, with an average holding size of only 1.74 hectares. 
Estimates of the Department of Economics and Sociology of 
the Punjab Agricultural University for the year 1981-82 
showed that this holding size was capable of generating an 
average disposable income of Rs 7,000 per annum—an 
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consumers with agricultural connections, which constituted 
only a little over 14 percent of the total consumers in the whole 
of Punjab.** It can therefore be surmised that only about 34 
percent of the total farm-holders had sought service connec 
tion from the electricity board and that these n st have been 
mostly rich farmers who alone could afford the hig ; 
service connection and installation, The small-sca na 
ginal farmers are disadvantaged because very few ¢ of Pheri Dan 
afford electricity and diesel, It is pertinent to note in this 
context that the Punjab survey by Bhalla and Chadi 
electricity expenditure to be positively onele 

size.” 

























Mechanization of farm operations in green revoh 
areas has undoubtedly strengthened the economic posit 
the rich farmers in India. However, for the landless agr 
tural laborers, some of the incidental effects of poderniz 
of farm technology have been far too damag 
instances they are simply disastrous. The degree of farm 
mechanization has exceeded all expectations in Punjab, 80 
much that in 12,000 villages of the state there were as many as 
200,000 farm machines of different types, mainiy wheat 
threshers and combine harvesters, ® But the detrimental ef- 
fects of such speedy mechanization are apparent when one 
considers that there were a total of 5.000 deaths in india 
resulting from farm machine accidents by 1978: of these 500 
occurred in Punjab alone.*' A recent report has further re- 
vealed that every year more than 300 farm workers are in- 
capacitated during the wheat harvesting season in Punjab. A 
majority of these accidents occur to workers while they are 
working on wheat threshers. It is further estimated that in 1985 
alone, nearly 1,000 farm workers in Punjab, Haryana, and 
Western Uttar Pradesh lost their limbs in thresher accidents. °° 
Most of the victims were migratory laborers, and it has been 
estimated that by the end of 1985 more than 10,000 farm 
laborers from Bihar, Uttar Pradesh, and Orissa had been 
maimed while working on such machi es, A ing to the 
official information given in the Punjab assembly on 7 Septen 
ber 1978, 841 cases of loss of limb or fe occurred in the 
period from 1975 to 1978; of these eight agricultural laborers 
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were killed and twenty-four lost two or more limbs.” 
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The government's attitude toward the problems of treat- 
ment and rehabilitation of the victims of accidents on farm 
machines is, however, that of total ambivalence. In Punjab, 
for example, the Workers’ Compensation Act of 1923 has not 
been implemented properly. This act requires farmers to insure 
their workers against accidents. Insured farm laborers are 
supposed to get Rs 15,000 for the loss of a limb. Instead the 
government provides compensation which is usually just one- 
third of this amount. The government doesn’t take effective 
steps to prevent farmers from using substandard threshers, nor 
does it prevail upon them to give rightful and adequate com- 
pensation to victims or to protect potential victims from such 
hazards.** The government clearly adopts a mothering attitude 
toward rich farmers, whom it protects by promptly reducing 
costs of consumer electricity connections as discussed earlier; 
but it does not consider it necessary to implement rigorously 
and urgently the provisions of the compensation act for farm 
laborers injured or incapacitated in machine accidents. 

The health hazards for rural agricultural laborers in the 
green revolution areas are not confined to incapacitation re- 
sulting from machine accidents. The agricultural work in these 
areas has become dangerous because of the increasing large- 
scale use of poisonous chemical sprays for plant protection. 
The high-yielding varieties of seeds—used as an indispens- 
able part of the green revolution strategy—are apparently 
highly susceptible to diseases, and in Third World countries 
poisonous pesticides are used both extensively and intensively 
for plant protection with little realization of hazards that result 
for agricultural laborers. A recent report of the International 





44. This observation has been made on the basis of an editorial 
comment from the Times of India (Bombay), 14 April 1986. 
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Members of a rich peasant family outside Udaipur in Rajasthan pose by their farm machinery, 
March 1987. 
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Development Research Centre in Ottawa has revealed that 
there were 750,000 cases of acute poisoning with different 
varieties of pesticides. Half of these were reported from Third 
World countries, out of which one-third were reported from 
India alone.** Victims of such poisoning are almost always 
agricultural laborers, and only rarely rich farmers themselves. 
For example, a study of seventy patients of acute poisoning 
reported from the civil hospitals of Vadodara and Surat (in 
Gujarat) in the three years from 1976 to 1978 were all ag- 
ricultural laborers, including two women.*° Surprisingly no 
legal protection is available to the victims of poisoning acci- 
dents on farms as the Workers’ Compensation Act applies only 
to industria! workers in this respect. 

Comparing the income distribution and consumption units 
of both the rural rich peasants (magnates) and agricultural 
labor households in 1955 and in 1970, Epstein has concluded 
that the rich have grown richer and the poor have become 
poorer. Agricultural real wages had declined mainly because 
of increase in the number of labor households, and steady 
inflationary pressures.*’ Some other scholars who have exam- 
ined the impact of the green revolution on the weaker sections 
of the population have argued, somewhat optimistically, that 
conditions of the rural poor— particularly agricultural 
laborers— are not necessarily deteriorating. On the contrary, 
these scholars see a general prosperity ushered in by moderni- 
zation of agriculture in the green revolution areas, which 
percolates to the grass roots in rural society. When this perco- 
lation process is arrested by the rich through machinations, the 


45. PHG, **Hazards of Agricultural Work,’* pp. 128-29, 
46. Ibid., p. 129. 
47. Epstein, South India, pp. 142-82. 
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agricultural laborers tend to get better organized and more 
militant, with the result that they struggle and thereby stand to 
benefit from higher wages and improved working condi- 
-tions.** Group bargaining thus strengthens the position of 
agricultural labor in rural power equations.*” However, this 
optimism is founded on the assumptions of perfect competition 
and an ideal labor market. In fact, with imperfect labor market 
conditions like those in India, the bargaining power of rural 
labor is more apparent than real.* There is also another as- 
sumption: that the green revolution necessarily raises the rate 
of agricultural growth in the affected areas. But some scholars 
even question this assumption. Some economists tell us that in 
India agricultural production grew at best at a constant rate on 
an average over the period from 1950-51 to 1973-74; at best 
the green revolution might have just managed to arrest a 
tendency towards decline in the agricultural production 
_ growth rate observed in the late 1950s.°' In this context it is 
significant that owing to the growing capitalist penetration of 
the countryside there are fewer and fewer peasants, with large 
numbers of small and marginal farmers or poor peasants 
pushed into the ranks of landless laborers.°* This proletariani- 
zation process is most striking in the green revolution areas. In 
view of this process of proletarianization, the improvement 
that the green revolution was expected to bring to the condi- 
tions of wage laborers appears to be no more than a distant 
mirage. At least the position of the rural poor— particularly 
agricultural labor—as a class is not likely to be altered sub- 
stantially vis-a-vis the rich farmers who virtually monopolize 
economic resources and control credit institutions in the 
countryside. °° 

In general, findings of different studies show that the 
green revolution has had a contradictory impact on rural em- 
ployment and agricultural wages. The pessimism of the Hals- 
lemere Group or Reddy’s skepticism about the potentialities of 
the green revolution in raising the agricultural growth rate 
could be temporarily ignored. One may generously admit that 
by raising the productivity of land and by making it possible 
for farmers to grow two or even three crops on a piece of land, 
the green revolution has made it possible for rural workers to 
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obtain more employment for the year as a whole, Bui 
Billings and Singh have discovered that in Pun pon a der 
for agricultural labor went up from fifty-one man-days to 60.1] 
man-days with the introduction of the Persian wheel as í 
means of irrigation and with the use of chermical ferti 

pesticides. However, when pump sets, wheat thres! 
shellers, and tractors are introduced, the avers 










ige demand for 
labor drops down to 25.6 man-days.”” In certain prosperous 
parts of India such as Haryana, the green revolution has ied to 
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e. one-fourth of the cial farmers peer ing pain 
2.5 and 5 acres), and one-fifth of the medium-scale farmers 
(cultivating holdings of 5 to 7.5 acres) were living below the 
poverty line, i.e. were living on a starvation diet. In the total 
sample of 1,663, 16.48 percent of the farming households 
were living below the poverty line, and their proportion was 
positively correlated to the farm size in all the three regions of 
Punjab.** If we add the 16 percent of households of landless 
laborers, then the Tepora i foral onnan living below 










considering that Pun ‘ab is the most dev eles h nis state in indi 

This finally raised doubts about the eff f 
revolution technology, which was originally visusized 
poverty-alleviating measure. Since the green revolution 5 was 
projected as the new official ideology for rural recor 
in order to effectively fight poverty, it is see 
here whether its implementation and conseque: 
ally alleviated poverty, or whether it has 
the gap between the rich and poor farm: 
two extreme ends of the agricultural deve 
India. 

In fact, all available statistics indicate 
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immiuseration and pauperization as the green revolution tech- 
nology package has spread in different parts of India. Studies 
of Indian poverty, measured by per capita expenditure and 
consumption of calories, further expose the hollowness of 
claims often made by planners of the green revolution. *‘The 
process of rural development during the 1960—69 decade has 
benefited the upper middle and the richest sections more than 
the middle, lower middle and the poorest sections.’**” Conse- 
quently socioeconomic inequalities in rural India have been 
steadily growing. While Dandekar and Rath found some 45 
percent of the total population to be below the poverty line at 
the 1960-61 prices, Bardhan came out with an even grimmer 
picture. He compared the proportion of rural population below 
the minimum level of living (defined as Rs 15 per month at 
1960—61 prices) in 1960—61 with that in 1967-68. Without 
exception all the Indian states had experienced a massive 
increase in the percentage of rural people below the poverty 
line. It ranged from 80 to over 84 percent in states like Bihar, 
Orissa, Uttar Pradesh, and West Bengal in 1967—68. Even in 
Gujarat, the most prosperous state, it had increased from 25.01 
to 63.97 percent; while it had increased from 40.14 to 67.61 
percent in Maharashtra, and from 13.56 to 49.98 percent in 
Punjab.°' So, in the throbbing heartland of the green revolu- 
tion, Punjab-Haryana, this percentage had nearly quadrupled 
from 1960—61 to 1967-68. 

This trend was confirmed a decade after Bardhan’s study 
by a study conducted in 1979 by the International Labour 
Organisation. Drawing its sample from the four states of 
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Women laborers sorting potatoes in Punjab 
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Punjab, Tamil Nadu, Bihar, and Uttar Pradesh, this survey 
was aimed at determining trends in absolute and relative in- 
comes of the rural poor. It revealed the steadily worsening 
distribution of income and the declining real income of the 
rural poor. In the rich farmlands of Punjab, the real per capita 
income was reported to have risen by 26 percent during the 
1960s, or at a rate two-and-a-half times as fast as in India as a 
whole. Despite this, the proportion of rural population living 
below the poverty line increased in Punjab from 18 percent in 
1960 to 23 percent in 1970.°° In Tamil Nadu the ILO study 
found that the percentage of population earning less than the 
costs required to buy enough food to survive had gone up from 
36.04 percent in 1961—62 to 48.63 percent in 1969-70. Taking 
the “‘basic-needs line™ into account these percentages had 
gone up from 66.49 to 73.98 for the corresponding years.°° 

About the social origins of the rural poor, the ILO survey 
has revealed that in all the states it was the agricultural 
laborers—the landless and near-landless families— who con- <4 
stituted the core of rural poverty. For example in Tamil Nadu, 
in 1971, 56 percent of all cultivators, 85 percent of *‘other 
workers’ (mainly artisans) and 87 percent of agricultural 
laborers were living below the poverty line.” 

However, some economists have provided us with a more 
optimistic picture. Using the data from the 32nd round (1977- 
78 revised) and the 38th round (1983-84) of the National 
Sample Surveys, C.H. Hanumantha Rao has pointed out that 
the decline in the number of people below the poverty line for 
the total population is estimated at around 12.5 percent in rural 
areas aS against 7.8 percent in urban areas. However, he 
accepts that between 1977-78 and 1983-84 this decline is less 
notable for Scheduled Castes and Tribes (7.6 and 7.1 percent 
respectively) than it is for the rest of the population for whom 
the rate (15.1 percent) of decline in poverty ratio is more than 
double the rate for Scheduled Castes and Tribes.°* Even as- 
suming that Hanumanth Rao’s inferences are close to reality, 
they imply an admission that poverty alleviation programs, 
whether the Integrated Rural Development Programme (IRDP) 
or the National Rural Employment Programme (NREP), have 
failed to bring about a sizable reduction in the rural poverty 
ratio in a highly developed state like Punjab where between 
1977-78 and 1983-84 the poverty ratio declined by only 17.1 
percent. The poor performance of Punjab in poverty allevia- 
tion programs becomes even more striking in the light of the 
following facts: (a) the average per capita consumption expen- 
diture was the highest in Punjab (Rs 81.69 compared to the All 
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India average of Rs 70.94), and (b) the expenditure on the 
anti-poverty (Poverty Alleviation) programs like IRDP, 
_ NREP, etc. for the years 1980-84 was the highest in that 
- state— Rs 31.22 for Punjab compared to the national average 
of Rs 8.33.°° 

‘Two points come out clearly in Hanumantha Rao’s analy- 
sis: first, that although the poverty alleviation programs have 
succeeded in bringing about an appreciable decline in the 
proportion of the rural population below the poverty line, their 
performance is far less impressive for the Scheduled Castes 
and Tribes, traditionally the weaker sections of Indian society. 
Secondly, the regional variations in the decline of the rural 
poverty ratio clearly suggest that more developed states, par- 
ticularly Punjab, are not performing as satisfactorily as some 
of the less developed states, such as Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, 

and West Bengal. The implications of these points are too 
_ obvious to need any elaboration. Agricultural growth may be a 
necessary but not a sufficient condition for reducing social and 
income inequalities. A more genuine political will and com- 
‘mitment to the philosophy of distributive justice must match 
the rising level of agricultural growth—a dictum almost di- 
counted in the Indian planning for rural development. 

There are other economists who do not share Hanumantha 
Rao’s optimism about poverty alleviation measures, nor do 
they accept the official versions of the so-called achievements 
of IRDP or NREP. For example, N. Rath“ has attempted to 
demonstrate the multifaceted failures of IRDP/NREP and has 
even commented that it should not come as a surprise if another 
National Sample Survey on consumption expenditure in the 
mid- 1980s shows no visible impact of the IRDP on the dimen- 
sions of rural poverty in India. A similar view was expressed 
earlier by Raj Krishna. To him the IRDP and NREP schemes 
have brought only small, often negligible, benefits to the rural 
poor; at least these are not substantial enough to ensure that the 
households that are often claimed by official sources to have 
been lifted above the poverty line would remain permanently 
above the poverty line. Raj Krishna’s apprehension is fully 
justified in the light of the fact that the Draft Plan (1976-83) 
had estimated the size of the rural poor as 290 million in 1978, 
whereas a World Bank estimate had suggested that there are as 
many as 327 million rural poor.** In fact, Raj Krishna feared 
that despite the official claims about the decline in rural pov- 
erty ratio, the Sixth Five Year Plan figure of the poor popula- 
tion (339 million below the poverty line) for 1980 might grow 
to 472 million by the end of the century, which would be 
more than India’s population at the time of Independence. 

For nearly two decades now green revolution practical 
measures have been experimented with by the state in different 
-parts of India. In the name of spreading green revolution 
technology, even the transnationals have been permitted to 
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operate in rural areas under the official cover of the ‘state " 
However, in most areas the green revolution has faved te 
the incomes of the rural poor appreciably, or to contrim 
substantially to their effective purchasing power, On the 
trary, in many parts of India the real earnings of agricultural 
laborers and poor peasants were lower at the beginning of the 
1970s than they were during 1960 and ‘61. Several studies of 
Punjab, Uttar Pradesh, Bihar, and Tamil Nadu have produced 
convincing data on this point.” 

The main thrust of the green revolution has been towards 
productivity and growth. The policy makers were concerned 
primarily with augmenting per acre yield. The assumption 
underlying the planners’ priorities was that growth in itsell 
suffices as it would have percolation effecis and would in tam 
help in resolving problems of unemployment and povi 
rural India. This perspective now stands virtually discred 
An alternative perspective is being advocated which de i 
treat growth and poverty alleviation as two distinct goals, , bul 
stresses that the latter has to be built into the growth pr 
This approach advocates socialization of productive asse 
more egalitarian distribution of these infrastructural f 
through the promotion of cooperative activity.” 

Streaks of socialistic thinking are ev ident in the new 
perspectives on rural development | in India. However, ideas 
for reorientation and reorganization of IROP, ec., seldom go 
beyond suggestions for decentralization of decision mak 1B. 
entrusting Penchayat bodies (Zilla Parishad) with respons: hil: 
ties for planning and overall monitoring of antipoverty pro- 
grams, or for altering plan allocation priorities “for shifting 
from individual to group approaches, = whatever that may 
mean. Rarely do we examine the adequacy and suitability of 
the constitutional framework that treats the institution of pri- 
vate property as sacrosanct, and considers propery, and net 
work, as a fundamental right. The pertiment question is 
whether and to what extent the given institwional framework 1s 
conducive to systemic changes—changes that ate often of- 
fered as palliatives in the populist discussions on rural de- 
velopment and poverty, The growing domination of the new 
class of rich farmers is a fact to reckon with and not to be 
wished away. It is naive even to believe that: i L 
tion and the IRDP measures {for povena 
a point where growth and social justice c 
and that both goals could be targeted si 
any fundamental restructuring in the i 
Without some rethinking on development strateg 
changes in the system, rural inequalities will pever be redu 
let alone eliminated. 
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The “New Peasant Movement” in India 


by Gail Omvedt 


Introduction 


* A new peasant movement’ is rising in India that is mount- 
ing a challenge not only to the Indian state but also to our 
traditional left concepts of analysis. It has its base among peas- 
ants of varying economic status (traditionally defined as “poor,” 
“middle,” and “rich’) in the most capitalistically developed 
rural areas of the country—Punjab, western Uttar Pradesh, 
Gujarat, Maharashtra, and Karnataka—and is spreading in other 
areas as peasants become more involved in market production 
and investment.‘It has, like other “new social movements,” 
grown outside the framework of the traditional left parties and 
their linked mass organizations, but it has its own concepts of 
exploitation and the struggle against it. Though laying a claim 
to the Gandhian heritage of nonviolent struggle, it has at times 
quite militantly challenged the state, with campaigns of road 
and rail blockage and gheraos of state legislatures,* and over 
the years has counted many dozens killed in cases of police 
shooting peasants.. 

‘The form this peasant movement has taken has been 
primarily that of an “all-peasant” movement whose enemies 
are primarily (though not entirely) outside the village.” Intra- 
village contradictions do continue and are expressed in some- 
times violent conflict; agricultural laborers are struggling for 
higher wages; Dalits (Scheduled Caste members—ex-untouch- 
ables) do continue to confront suppression and atrocities from 





1. Some prefer to call it a “farmers’” movement rather than one of 
“peasants,” on the grounds that the term peasant refers to a more 
traditional, subsistence-oriented cultivator as contrasted with the more 
modern market-oriented farmer. But no such distinction can be made 
in Indian languages, which speak only of kisan, raitu, Khedut, shet- 
kari, etc., and the fact remains that whatever the spread of market 
forces and the changing orientation of the Indian peasants, they con- 
tinue to have their social and historical roots in a tradition that has 
persisted for thousands of years. Therefore I have continued to use 
the term “peasant.” 

*Gheraos are mass actions to surround a building and not let anyone 
leave, in this case legislators. 
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This article was written in response to the previous article, D.N. 


Dhanagare’s “The Green Revolution and Social Inequalities in 
India.” 


higher-caste village elites; struggles over land are going on 
(though quite often today these are struggles between different 
sections of toiling people, e.g. landless laborers and middle- 
caste sharecroppers). Such contradictions and organizing 
around them cannot be ignored. Nevertheless, the fact remains 
that rather than a movement based on agricultural laborers and 
poor peasants arising as a powerful and united force, instead 
it has been the peasant movement, claiming to represent the 
united interest of all categories of peasants, that has become 


F + * . % 
perhaps the single biggest mass movement in India today. It 


is the only movement (aside perhaps from the massive workers’ 
rallies organized by Datta Samant in Bombay) capable of reg- 
ularly organizing mass rallies involving, literally, hundreds of 
thousands of people, and of mounting mass struggles at the 
same level. In the last year, the fight of Maharashtra cotton 
growers for higher prices involved this many (with 30-40,000 
arrested in a railroad and rasta-roko or road-blocking campaign 
in December—January), as did the Gujarat farmers’ struggle 
primarily against higher electricity rates and a sudden explosion 





2. The most popular (populistic) term describing the movement and 
its enemies/opponents is the formulation of Sharad Joshi: “Bharat” 
versus “India.” This has been interpreted simplistically by many as 
meaning “village” versus “city,” but Joshi and other peasant leaders 


do not really use the term that way; they include in the exploited 


“Bharat” the urban poor, the footpath- and slum-dwellers who are 
“refugees from the villages in the cities”; and they include “leading 
peasants” in the villages as part of the exploiting “India” section. 
Sugar factory barons in Maharashtra, for instance, have been regularly 
conceived as enemies of the movement, and in fact this is becoming 
an important point of identity as the Maharashtra Shetkari Sanghatana 
grows today in the western sugar belt of the state. Participants in the 
movement appear to understand the terms in a fairly broad class—the 
rich and middie classes versus the toiling people. The real problem 
for dealing with the analysis implied by this is that while unorganized 
urban workers are included along with peasants and the rural 
the organized workers and employees tend to be seen as benefitin 
from exploitation. ee 









On 16 January 1988 a rally of Sharad Joshi’ s Shetkari Sanghatana in Sangli, Maharashtra, drew 200,000 people. Thi 


peasant women coming to the Sangli rally from hundreds of miles away. The picture below shows V.P. Singh speaking i 
Datta Samant and Sharad Joshi as the other main speakers. Some feel that in spite of many tensions and differences, the 


coalescing around V.P. Singh. These pictures are courtesy of Gail Omvedt and are from the 17 January 1988 Puchas 


Maharashtra, as are also the pictures on pp. 22 and 47 of this issue. 
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of a movement in western Uttar Pradesh on the same issue. 
Some concept of the spread of the movement can be gotten 
from the fact that the Inter-State Coordinating Committee 
(ISCC) of peasant organizations had proposed to lead a march 
of five million peasants from Delhi on 12 March of this year: 
not even the united left parties can think in quite those numbers.” 
The issues of the march are also worth noting: freedom from 
debt (“we are not asking the state to forgive our debts; we are 
declaring ourselves free from debt!”); opposition to the govern- 
ment’s policy on drought; higher prices for agricultural prod- 
ucts; and higher minimum wages for agricultural laborers (the 
demand is for Rs 25 per day, the same pay an entering soldier 
gets in the army, echoing the often-heard slogan jai jawan, jai 
kisan [long live the soldiers!, long live the peasants!]). Just as 
interesting, perhaps, is that as preparations for this march began 
in Maharashtra, a thousand miles from Delhi, people were 
planning to travel by hired trucks and buses, by jeeps and cars, 
by ticketless travel on the trains, in organized “motorcycle 
rallies,” and even by walking until somehow or another they 
could hitch a ride. The issues of the march and the various 
proposed modes of transport illustrate the disparities in 
economic backgrounds of those involved and the fact that most 
mobilizing is decentralized, normally down to the village level. 
The movement has been quite difficult for the Left to 
understand or be involved with——much less to “lead.” There 
have been many reasons for this, including the movement's 
strong (and often polemical and bitter) resistance to party control 
and the fact that it uses a language and concepts often removed 
from Marxist rhetoric: But there are also major problems with 
traditional conceptualizations. Although it was often said (for 
instance, during the “mode of production in agriculture” debate) 
that a mode of production cannot exist in a single sector (e.g. 
in agriculture only) but applies to the whole of society, yet our 
class concepts have not enabled us to see the social totality. 
In looking at a village, we have only been able to see classes 
defined in terms of intravillage relations, and so we have 
analyzed landlords and tenants/peasants, or rich farmers and 
agricultural laborers; we have looked at intravillage inequalities 
and tried to assess the contradictions and conflicts involved in 
these. Our concepts of class and economic exploitation have 
not given us the vision to see the relationship of villagers to 
outside exploiters, of peasants to capitalists or the state; and 
they have not facilitated or forced an investigation of the degree 
of economic exploitation or political domination involved, nor 
asked whether such exploitation and domination ts growing or 
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3. For instance, the four biggest left parties (Communist Party of 
India, Communist Party of India-Marxist, Forward Block, and 
Revolutionary Party of India) held a march in Delhi with a claim of 
one million. Of course there is inflation in all these figures—Indian 
mobilizations are normally one-fifth to one-half of the claim, and the 
12 March peasant mobilization, had it taken place, might have been 
only one million, The point remains, even though the 12 March pro- 
gram of the ISCC might not have been as large as proposed and ended 
up being cancelled at the last minute due to differences between ISCC 
leader Sharad Joshi and Mahendra Singh Tikait, Jat leader of a militant 
peasant agitation in the Meerut area around Delhi. The differences 
were expressed precisely over the involvement of Joshi with V.P. 
Singh—i.e. over the question of the political thrust of the peasant 
movement. From another point of view, a sophisticated intervention 
by the Congress(I) is pointed to by some. 


diminishing. D.N. Dhanagare’s paper on the green revolution 
is a prime example of this lack of vision; it sees the effects of 
the green revolution primarily in regard to the increase of 
economic inequalities within the village and talks of growing 
landlessness, rich peasant domination, and so forth. There are 
methodological inadequacies in this type of analysis which I 
shall discuss in the next section, but the main problem is un- 
doubtedly the way in which the normal conceptualizations of 
“class” and economic exploitation have blinded our vision to 
some of the growing realities of Third World economies.” 


Nevertheless, the fact remains that rather than a 
movement based on agricultural laborers and poor 
peasants arising as a powerful and united force, 
instead it has been the peasant movement, claiming 
to represent the united interest of all categories of 
peasants, that has become perhaps the single 
biggest mass movement in India today. 





eo The fact is that the primary effect of the green revolution 


(and of all associated capitalist development in agriculture) 
has been the changing relationship of the peasantry to the 
state and to capital, whereas the changes in internal intra- 
village relations have been a secondary effect. The increasing 
needs of a cash economy have brought peasants to the market 
more than ever before, and they have become increasingly 
vulnerable to the vagaries of prices determined on a scale 
far beyond the village—by the play of international market 
forces and by the policies of the national state. The entire 
production process has been caught up in this dependence, 
as they begin to grow crops (not only cash crops but also the 
traditional food crops) using high-yielding varieties (HY Vs) 
of seeds, and associated inputs of fertilizers and pesticides— 
all controlled by multinational companies and sometimes by 
state agencies. The HY Vs are normally hybrids, which means 
that peasants are forced to buy the seeds anew every year 
rather than using a remnant of their last year’s stock. (in 
western Maharashtra, for instance, even the mass food crop 
jawar is grown with hybrid seeds.) The new seeds also gen- 
erate increasing needs for water and electricity (and drought 
conditions and the falling ground-water level make the situ- 
ation even more desperate as peasants sink wells deeper and 
deeper to pump up the water), and these needs increase de- 
pendence on and conflicts with the state. Finally, the question 
of indebtedness remains as bitter as it ever was since 
nineteenth century peasants rose in revolts to burn moneylen- 
ders’ records, with the difference that now state banks and 
cooperative societies are becoming the primary lenders, par- 
ticularly in the more “capitalistically developed” areas. 





4. This critique includes many of my own earlier writings; cf. Gail 
Omvedt, “Capitalist Agriculture and Rural Classes in india,” Bulletin 
of Concerned Asian Scholars 15:3 (July-Sept. 1983). 
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This well is run cooperatively by ten families in a semidesert area about fifty kilometers from 


Jodhpur in Rajasthan. 


/ These are the contradictions behind the explosion of the 
new peasant movement, and the fact that the entire village 
economy is in varying ways enveloped in capitalist dependence 
gives the movement its mass force. There is a contradiction 
between the agricultural laborers and the farmers who hire 
them, but even aside from the fact that about half of agricultural 
laborers themselves have some small plots of land, it is quite 
believable when the farmers say to them that they cannot afford 
to pay higher wages unless they get enough return from the 
land. In fact this is true of any industry.*Similarly, the bigger 
farmers may have the majority of wells and pump-sets as well 
as the biggest share of land—but small peasants also desperately 
need the wells and pump-sets as well as all facilities for their 
crops. Thus Dhanagare’s argument—that because only 13 per- 
cent of farmers in Punjab used electricity, the demand for lower 
electricity rates was in the interest only of “rich peasants”— 
actually reverses the reality: the lowering of rates is very much 
in the interest of the poor and middle peasants who cannot at 
present afford access, and it is for this reason that they are 
joining such movements.” The two-acre farmer may at times 
resent and grumble against the twenty-acre farmer; but is his 
situation that much different from the daily wage laborer who 
is told he belongs to the same “working class” as the multina- 
tional company employee who earns ten to twenty times his 
wages?¥1um sub ek hain (“we are all one”), the primary slogan 
of the working class movement, is coming to have more appeal 
in the villages, and if anything, the main factor splitting village 
communities is not so much economic differences as those of 
caste and community. « 


What Do the Statistics Show Us? 


Methodologically, there are many problems with Dhana- 
gare’s article. Only a few scattered studies and secondary 
sources are cited to back up the thesis of increasing differenti- 
ation and landlessness, etc., and the existing all-India statistical 


data are ignored, though these are now available up to 1981 
in many cases. These all-India sources (which give figures 
down to the state level and in some cases below that to the 
regional or district level) include (1) the census; (2) nationa! 
sample surveys (NSS)—including the “agricultural labour en- 
quiries” and “rural labour enquiries,” which are drawn from 
village samples of 8—12,000 villages; and (3) the agricultural 
census, which is based ultimately on village land records. All 
of these data have their problems, but probably the Indian NSS 
data are about as good as those anywhere else. In any case, 
the trends and overall picture they show cannot be so easily 
dismissed. 

Of these sources, perhaps the most unreliable is the Census 
of India—though common sense might lead one to believe 
that counting every person gives more accurate data. Aside 
from counting inaccuracies, changes in conceptualizations of 
“work” and “work participation” make it difficult to use the 
census to show trends over time. As the Centre for Monitoring 
the Indian Economy (CMIE)—a very reliable Bombay-based 
private statistical monitoring institute—-has put it, 


What is worse, census after census, the definition of various terms 
have been changed so wantonly that almost all key economic data 
are by definition incompatible with the previous census. That ts 
mainly the reason why these data show wild—but spurious- 
changes from census to census. Finally, the obvious warning: No 
one should use this data to analyze decade by decade changes in 
the Indian economy.” 


The situation is even worse for looking at agriculture because 
of the vast undercounting of women as “peasant cultivators.” 





5. Centre for Monitoring the Indian Economy (CMIE), Basic Statistics 
on the Indian Economy Volume |: All-India (1985), table 9.1. 


The 1981 Census gives 76.1 million male cultivators as opposed 
to only 15.2 million female cultivators—and I have estimated 
that a true picture of women’s actual work participation as 
peasant producers would add at least 40-50 million to this 





figure. Nearly every concrete study of women’s work partici- Table 1 
pation shows as much participation in field work or animal 
care and home processing as by men. We simply cannot take Agricultural Laborer Households* 


the census figures seriously here, nor can we give credibility 
to the associated claims (based almost entirely on census statis- 
tics) that women’s work participation in agriculture is declining 1956-57 1964-65 1974-75 1977-78 
with the development of the green revolution. 

This has particular relevance when it comes to assessing 


(in millions) 


; > a Total Rural 

the proportion of (and trends in) agricultural laborers. Accord- sf 7 
à | i | . Households A 95.7 
ing to the census, agricultural laborers were 16 percent of the 
working population in 1951, 26 percent in 1971, and 25 percent 
in 1981. But this of course is a percentage of a fraction whose Total Agricultural 
denominator is primarily determined by the number of peasant Laborer 
cultivators (the largest section of the working population), and Households s 20.7 28.6 
here the totally unrealistic underestimation of women cul- Percentage 4.5%) | (21.8%) | (25.9%) | (29.9%) 
tivators, and the unrealistic showing of a decline in women i 
E ; ; Ji With land: i i 10.2 13.9 
cultivators between 1951 and 1971, has played a major role in 

aids da e Se SRE Percentage S ; (12.8%) | (14.5%) 
generating an unrealistic apparent growth in the percentage of 
laborers. (And it was primarily looking at such census data that Without land: A . 10.5 14.7 
led many, including myself for some time, to imagine a reality Percentage *; (13.1%) | (15.3%) 
of vastly increasing “proletarianization” in agriculture.) Average land 

More reliable data sources on agricultural laborers are the owned (acres) 


Agricultural Labour Enquiries and Rural Labour Enquiries 
(1951-52, 1956-57, 1964-65, 1974-75, and 1977-78). These 


show agricultural laborer households (defined as those deriving Scheduled Caste 

the majority of their income from wage labor on others’ lands) Agricultural 

as a proportion of all rural households. Of these, we ignore Laborer 

the 1951-52 data because they use a different definition of Households 8.1 9.8 


“agricultural laborer household” (spending the majority of time Percentage (9.9%) | (10.2%) 

' on others’ land). The result is given in table |. As we see there With land: > 3.6 43 

is a modest rise from about 25 percent of all rural households m 
Without land: i 4.4 5.6 

Average land 

owned (acres) i 1.0 


Scheduled Tribe 

Agricultural 

Laborer 

Households LS 2.1 i W 
Percentage (2.1%) | (2.6%) | (3.9%) 


With land: a | 1.0 1.9 
Without land: 8 1.0 1.8 


Average land 
owned (acres) 1.4 1.7 


Other Agricultural 

Laborer 

Households 7.6 10.5 15.1] 
Percentage (10.7%) | (13.4%) | (15.8%) 





*Sources: Rural Labour Enquiries; Agricultural Labour Enquiries 
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Punjab women gleaning leftover wheat 


to about 30 percent in 1977-78. (Even the 1977-78 data is 
somewhat questionable since it shows an unrealistic rise in the 
total number of rural households in the three years since the 
1974-75 survey; but it may be taken as somewhat accurate if 
we note that it is roughly comparable to 1981 census figures 
if we take agricultural laborers’ percentage by dividing male 
agricultural laborers by the total percentage of male agricultural 


laborers plus cultivators, which was 31 percent in 1981). This į 


modest rise hardly justifies talk of “vastly increasing landless- 
ness” or “proletarianization.” We may also note that the prop- 
ortion of landed versus landless laborers has stayed about the 
same (the average land owned by the landed laborers has even 
risen slightly). Similarly, the available data show that we cannot 
simply equate “low caste” with “agricultural laborer” or “land- 
lessness”: there is an overproportion of Schedule Castes and 
Scheduled Tribes (SCs and STs) among the agricultural laborer 
households, but SCs and STs are also landholding peasants 
(see table 2), and there are a good many members of middle 
and upper-middle castes who are agricultural laborers and/or 
landless. Village studies also confirm this, showing that 
castes such as Maratha-Kumbis, Patel-Pattidars, Kammas, 
Reddis/Kapus, etc., also include some very poor sections, 
even though these may be a minority within a caste that is 
primarily made up of middle peasants. To put this another 
way, Dalits (Scheduled Caste members) joined in the Shetkari 
Sanghatana-led cotton-growers’ agitation in Maharashtra, 
and a fragile if real alliance with the Dalits’ Republican Party 
was formed at that time because significant numbers of Dalits 
are in fact cotton growers. 


nee 


The fact is that the primary effect of the green 
revolution (and of all associated capitalist develop- 
ment in agriculture) has been the changing 
relationship of the peasantry to the state and to 
capital, whereas the changes in internal intra- 
village relations have been a secondary effect. The 
increasing needs of a cash economy have brought 
peasants to the market more than ever before, and 
they have become increasingly vulnerable to the 
vagaries of prices determined ona scale far beyond 
the village—by the play of international market 
forces and by the policies of the national state. 


NSS data (and agricultural census data) also give us statis- 
tics dealing with landholding and related trends. By and large, 
the normal theory that the growth of capitalism in agriculture 
„leads not only to increased proletarianization but also to in- 

creased centralization of land and capital in the hands of a 
_rich-farmer class is not confirmed by the available statistics 
» (see tables 2 and 3). Instead these show that a significant “small 
- peasant” or “toiling peasant” section is maintaining—and even 
7 lightly increasing—its hold on the land. Of course a significant 


| degree of rural inequality remains—with perhaps 10 percent of 
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Table 2 


Occupations of Scheduled Castes (SC) and 
Scheduled Tribes (ST), 1981* 
(in millions) 
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and large village studies do not go deeply enough into this to 
show that such a class is consolidating itself as a class based 
on agricultural investment and exploitation of wage labor. The 
thesis of the peasant movement ts that the rural bosses of the 
village are a goonda (hired thugs) class deriving their prosperity 
and power from nonagricultural sources: political corruption, 
smuggling, contracting, investment in other businesses, high- 
level employment (often obtained through influence and corrup- 
tion), control of local power structures including panchayat raj 





Table 3 


Rural Households, 
Operational Farm Holdings and Size* 









1953-54 





1970-71 

















| | 
Not Operating land | 17.2 (28.2) 18.5 (26.6) 21.9 (27.5) 


| 
| 
Small Holdings : 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 





(Q-2.49 acres) | 17.2 (28.0) 21.2 (30.5) 26.3 (32.9) 
Medium Holdings 
(2,5-9,99 acres) | 17.8 (28.2) 21.2 (30.5) 23.5 (29.4) 
Large Holdings 
(IOacres & above)) 8.9 (14.6) 86 (124| 8.5 (10.4) 
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61.0 (100.0) 69.5 (100.0) 80.0 (100.0) 










TOTAL AREA | 
OPERATED | 





(Million acres) | 

18.2 (5.4) 25.0 (1. 338 (9.2) 
96.1 (28.6) 119.2 (33.8)|137.2 (37.5) 
221.4 (65.9)208.8 (59.1)/194.7 (53.2) 


Small Holdings 
Medium Holdings 
Large Holdings 















335.7 (99.9) 353.0 (100.0)365.7 (99.9) 







| Small Holdings 
Medium Holdings 
Large Holdings 






*Source: National Sample Survey data adjusted; see Sau (probably in an 
article in Economic and Political Weekly sometime in 1979, Ep.). 


(local, democratic assemblies) and “cooperative” bodies. In- 
terestingly, Marxist-Leninist analyses, which argue for con- 
tinued “semifeudalism” in the rural areas, very often point to 
this as a main basis for their thesis, arguing that the rural ruling 
class has politically derived and not economically derived 
power. But the fact itself is equally compatible with the general 
dominance of a heavily stratified capitalist mode of production. 


Thus, whatever national-level statistical data exist by and ~ 


large back up the assertion that the growth of agricultural 
capitalism leads to the growing exploitation of the peasant as 
a peasant producer rather than to an increasing differentiation 
of the agrarian sector into a few exploiting kulaks and a growing 
majority of landless or land-poor agricultural laborers. 


Marxism and Our Models 


There is actually a good deal of rethinking of Marxist 
analyses of the peasantry going on in the academic world, as 
witnessed by the new edition of Teodor Shanin’s Peasants and 
Peasant Societies (see especially the analysis in it of Hamza 
Alavi, “Capitalism and the Peasantry”). At least one of the 
village studies cited by Dhanagare, the article by Athreya et al 
on Tamil Nadu agrarian class structure,° uses concepts of surplus 
production to classify rural households and with this is able to 
show some of the linkages with price and market conditions. 





6. Venkatesh Athreya, Gustav Boklin, Goran Djurfeldt, and Staffan 
Lindberg, “Identification of Agrarian Classes,” Journal of Peasant 
Studies 12:2 (January 1987). 
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Landholdings and Area Operated* 
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*Source: Agricultural Census statistics, cited in Centre for Monitoring the 
indian Economy, Basic Statistics on the Indian Economy Vol. Il: States ™ 


(1985), tables 7.4-7.6. 











This smiling sharecropper, Shankar, has some land of his own, or 
rather, as part of his extended family, as well as sharecropping three 
bighas (approximately half a hectare) from the landlord in the picture 
on the right. Shankar gets half the crop, plus fodder. This is in a 
semiarid area outside Udaipur in Rajasthan that was suffering from 
serious long-term drought when these pictures were taken in March 1987, 


If we can move our attention beyond the “sack of potatoes” 
metaphor and “class in itself/for itself” distinctions, we should 
note that Marx’s writings on the French peasantry also stressed 
that once feudal relations were abolished capitalism exploited 
the peasantry as it did workers and hence the peasant was also 
an anti-capitalist force, not simply a “democratic” ally: “The 
smallholding of the peasant is now only the pretext that allows 
the capitalist to draw profits, interest and rent from the soil, 
while leaving it to the tiller of the soil himself to see how he 
can extract his wages.” 

However, most of the “Marxists” both in the academic 
world and in movements have followed the traditional definition 
of “class” in terms of ownership of property, and with this they 
have seen the growth of capitalism as leading to differentiation 
in agriculture resulting in the formation of a “capitalist farmer” 





7. Teodor Shanin, ed., Peasants and Peasant Societies (London and 
New York: Basil Blackwell, 1987), p. 334. 


class exploiting a growing “proletarianized” agricultural labor 
class and the transformation of the peasantry into a vanishing 
class of “petty commodity producers.” It is to this “traditional! 
Marxist” conception that the new peasant movement in India 
presents its greatest challenge, and the challenge is not only at 
the level of organizing a mass movement but also at a theoretical 
level. The most articulate theoretical leader of the peasant move 
ment, Sharad Joshi—an ex—United Nations official who gave 
up his job in 1976 to return to India to take up dry farming 
and then began organizing peasants in 1979-80—has not only 
put forward the case for an all-peasant movement but has also 
evolved an all-encompassing theory of the processes of exploi- 
tation in Indian society. At times Joshi himself claims to be a 
Marxist—but with the proviso that Marxist claims of “working 
class leadership” have to be rejected: “after all, Marxists should 
recognize reality.” He also tends to reject the concept of class 
itself (speaking instead of “economistic movements”) and as- 
serts that “you should throw away the unnecessary burden of 
the labour theory of value” and recognize that the main extrac 
tion of surplus comes not from factory labor but (at least in 
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countries like India) from agriculture.“ Along with this there 
is a stress on the role of violence in the process of surplus 
extraction—which is consistent with the general anti-state and 
anti-bureaucratic thrust of peasant agitations. 

The peasant organizers’ fundamental argument is that the 
exploitation of the peasants and the extraction of surplus from 
the village economy are the basic factors in an unbalanced form 
of capitalist development. This development features the buil- 
dup of (primarily urban) enclaves of heavy industry and capital- 
intensive production of elite-oriented consumption, while im- 
poverishment, marginalization, and unemployment result both 
for the capital-starved village and the unorganized urban poor. 
As another peasant leader, Bipin Desai of Gujarat, has put it, 


Our struggle is not for issues like electricity tariffs or prices. We 
have a wider vision. The whole of agriculture and rural economy 
should be changed. It should not be a field for exploitation as it 
has been since British rule, a “generating center” for the national 
economy. The surplus should remain in the villages and from this 
the appropriate growth of village-based industries and development 
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should be made—instead of exploiting the villages to create a 
surplus for urban-based industries which create only unemployment 
and poverty. 


8. What is left? it may be asked at this point. In the broader sense, 
a form of historical materialism that includes an analysis of capital 
accumulation and development, and a stress on exploitation and the 
fight against it—along with a potentially revised definition of class in 
terms of production and appropriation of surplus labor. It might be 
noted that Josh: refers frequently to at least one classic Marxist theorist, 
Rosa Luxembourg. Luxembourg argued theoretically that capital ac- 
cumulation cannot be understood only in terms of factory labor and 
industrial production, but must also draw on external “noncapitalist” 
sectors (agriculture? the colonies? even women’s domestic labor?— 
varying answers to this are given by various sections today using the 
Luxembourg beginning point), However, Rosa herself did not draw 
any conclusion from this about any group other than the industrial 
proletariat being able to play a vanguard role. 













On the left is Sharad Joshi at the 16 January 1988 Shetkari Sanghatana rally in Sangli, Maharashtra, and on the right is the inside flap 
of a brochure for the November 1986 conference at Chandwad in western Maharashtra that was also organized by Sharad Joshi’ s Shetkari 
Sanghatana, The brochure focuses on issues to be taken up at the conference, with the writing on the left asking what women's issues the 
peasant organizations have taken up, and whether urban women are friends or foes of peasant women. Both pictures are courtesy of Gail 
Omvedt, and the picture of Sharad Joshi is from the 17 January 1988 Pudhari, Kolhapur-Sangli, Maharashtra. 
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All of this is rather hard for many Marxists and Communist 
Party activists to take, particularly since the language used is 
frequently very non-Marxist and the ideological attacks on 
forms of “traditional Marxism” are sometimes quite aggressive. 
(Just as Marxists tend to stamp the peasant organizations as 
being “rich peasant” movements, so Joshi mocks the “shoulder- 
bag carrying, cigarette smoking middle class activists” who go 
to villages to organize landless laborers and use a few initial 
agitations to build up a romantic reputation among the urban 
intelligentsia.) Similarly, the hostility to political parties on the 
part of Joshi and other peasant-movement leaders—whether 
these are characterized as all being parties run by exploiting 
“India,” or scorned as becoming increasingly irrelevant—does 
not make relationships easier with left activists who have de- 
fined their whole life through the parties, however much it may 
be compatible with the growing cynicism about parties among 
the general population.” But in many ways all of these areas 
of tension and the dilemmas raised for communist activists or 
Marxist analysis are not so different from those coming out of 
the various other new social movements—with the main differ- 
ence perhaps being that the mass character of the Indian peasant 
movement makes it impossible to reject as being simply a 
movement of the middle class or the marginalized. 
Another important development has been the intervention 
in the women’s movement. In November 1986 a massive con- 
' ference of peasant men and women was organized by Sharad 
Joshi’s Shetkari Sanghatana at Chandwad, a small town in 
western Maharashtra. What was striking was not only the numbers 
involved—over 100,000 in the open rally and 5,000 women 
in the “delegates” session—but also the radical thrust of many 
„of the positions taken. Along with issues such as education, a 
“ resolution was passed asserting equal rights to land and property 
„for peasant women (a step that party-linked women’s organiza- 
tions and kisan sabhas [peasant organizations] have still been 
reluctant to take). In addition to economic issues, the question 
of women’s exclusion from political power was broached, and 
the conference proposed a coming together of women's organi- 
zations to mobilize a campaign to take control of zilha parishads 
(district boards, the main linchpin of the panchayat raj system) 
in forthcoming elections. Today, throughout the districts of 
Maharashtra, rural women are organizing to challenge the mil- 
lennia-old male control of political power—at least at the local 
level—and the violence and corruption that have become 
characteristic of the local power system: they have the support 
of many left and democratic organizations but the primary force 
that has made this possible is the support of the peasant move- 
ment. All of this mobilizing of rural women has involved a 
good deal of controversy: exchange of polemics between Sharad 





9. This does not mean that the movement is nonpolitical; in fact there 
have been searches for new ways.to intervene in the political process, 
including the organization of a “farmers and toilers party” (which 
failed) by the Tamil peasant organization and recent support by the 
Karnataka movement for a regional political party. Today Sharad Joshi 
and the ISCC are throwing their support to V.P. Singh (and in fact 
have organized some of his biggest mass rallies), but on the basis that 
this is only to maintain a pluralistic political system against the au- 
thoritarian centralization of power under the Congress(I) Party—or, as 
-Joshi characteristically put it, “to keep the possibility of agitations 

alive we want to maintain a balance of power between two thieves” 
(Sunday Observer interview, 13 September 1987). 
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Joshi and Communist Party theorists on the one hand, anc on 
the other hand the usual suspicion between a still } 
dominated mass movement oriented to taking one step forward, 
and urban feminists tending to be both hostHe to any mac 
involvement and also isolated from the lives of tailing won 
Nevertheless, it must be said that the recent upsurge o 
women is capable of providing a new base and direction to) 
women’s movement, which has accomplished much in te 
ten years, but has been unable to organize effectively be: 
the urban middle classes. 


















Finally, it must be stressed that while the peasant move- 


ment is nonparty, even antiparty (in this it is si 
“new social movements’), it is not nonpolitical, rather, 0 

can be said to be a search for new ways to intervene efflechv 
in the political process, in part through the creation of m 
platforms.'® But unlike many of the other newer move 
(even to a large degree, unfortunately, the women's mover 
it simultaneously rejects dependence on for und 
state funding and asserts a vigorous ecor 
reliance. Here it is similar to the more hard-core w 
based Marxists. In spite of all the tensions anc difference 
hopeful features of the Indian scene today are m fas 
alliances, dialogues, and processes of rethinking that are ta 
place. 
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10. See note 9. 
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terview with Dev Nathan: The Naxalite Legacy 


and the Political Economy of Contemporary India 


At least one person was killed every two-and-a-half hours in 
some part of Bihar during 1986, according to official statistics. 
The state recorded 15,417 murders in 1982-86 of which 3,440 


were last year alone. 


by Mark Selden 


Introduction 


Bihar, in northern India, is by some accounts India’s 
poorest state. By all accounts it is the most violent, riven by 
class and communal conflicts and with a tradition of elite and 
state repression. Dev Nathan is a labor organizer in Bihar. An 
economist by training, he left the university in 1973 to become 
an activist in one of the groups comprising the Communist 
Party of India— Marxist-Leninist (hereinafter CPI-ML), which 
formed in response to the Naxalite peasant movement of 1967. 
Nathan explores the Naxalite legacy in Indian politics and the 
character of Indian political economy and society, and pro- 
vides a critical review of current rural and industrial labor 
strategies and struggles. In this interview, conducted by Mark 
Selden in New Delhi in March 1987, Nathan offers an in- 
formed and concrete CPI-ML analysis of Indian politics, 
economics, society, and the Indian Left. 


The Naxalite Legacy 


S: What has been the significance of Naxalbari and the Naxa- 
lite movement for subsequent political development in India? 
N: Naxalbari was important because it brought back into 
Indian politics the question of armed struggle for the seizure of 
power. As you know, there had been one very major armed 
struggle in Telengana, from 1946 to 1951. In that period the 
Communist Party of India [CPI] did follow a policy of armed 
seizure of power. But after 1951 it abandoned this policy. 
Particularly from 1952 onwards it took a parliamentary peace- 
ful 1i path, which was written in as doctrine around 1956 at the 
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Indian Express, 14 April 1987 


time of the CPSU’s [Communist Party of the Soviet Union’s] * 


20th Congress. From 1951 to 1967 the question of armed 
struggle, of armed seizure of political power by the people, the 
working class, and their allies, was not at all on the agenda of 
Indian politics. It was a period of Nehru’s development plans. 
Thus Naxalbari was important because for the first time it 
brought up a challenge to the political-economic system as it 
existed in the years after 1951. 

S: What was that challenge? 

N: Between 1951 and 1967 all movements from the oppressed 
and other sectors were basically within the system. They 
accepted overall the general framework of Nehru’s ‘‘social- 
ism’” and planning. Within that they spoke up for the down- 
trodden or conducted wage struggles or struggles for the land. 

The question of the existence of a semicolonial, semifeudal 
system that had to be overthrown if there was to be genuine 
development was not posed in the period between 1951 and 
1967. So it was Naxalbari which brought forth this challenge, 
emphasizing the necessity to overthrow the existing system as 
part of the agenda of Indian politics. 

The problem of India as a semicolonial, semifeudal soci- 
ety was posed in the agrarian struggle at Naxalbari, where the 
question arose of land, the distribution of landlords’ lands, and 
the necessity of overthrowing the political power if the ‘land 
were to be distributed. As you know, Naxalbari is part of 
Bengal and there is a lot of sharecropping. So it was a struggle 


to put an end to the sharecropping system so that the land ™ 


would be held by and owned by the peasants. The question was 
put in this way: Until you overthrow the political power of the 
landlords it will not be possible to seize or hold the land, and 


this meant confronting the state machinery which stood on the 
side of the landlords in preventing the seizure of the land by the 
peasants. 
S: From the time it came to power in the late 1940s, the 
Congress Party also put forward a land reform program 
calling for the elimination of large landlords and redistribu- 
tion of land to the tillers. What then is the Naxalbari struggle 
about in light of the government’ s own policies? 
N: The Congress policy was never land to the tiller. It was the 
elimination of the old zamindaris that served as a tax- 
collecting intermediary between the state and the peasants, 
particularly in this region of Bengal and in Bihar in eastern 
India. So the Congress’s land reform was directed toward the 
abolition of the zamindaris. It eliminated their right to collect 
taxes, not the system of land ownership which perpetuated 
sharecropping. Sharecropping was not ended; what was ended 
was only tax collecting by the landlords. The land reforms of 
the Congress, particularly in Bihar and Bengal, transferred 
land control from the hands of very large landlords who con- 
trolled fifteen, twenty, even 100 or 200 villages, to the hands 
of village-level landlords. There were, however, large 
amounts of land held by village-level landlords who were 
related to the old zamindari class, particularly through caste 
and other social connections. These village-level landlords, 
we should note, neither tilled the land themselves nor em- 
ployed labor. The modern capitalist landlord is also a post- 
Naxalbari development with the green revolution, particularly 
in the Punjab and other areas. So until the Naxalbari period, 
sharecropping remained the overwhelming relation of land 
between the peasants and landlords, particularly in eastern 
India. 
S: What is the significance of the fact that both the Telengana 
and the Naxalbari conflicts took place principally in tribal 
areas? How does this affect an understanding of the move- 
ments and your characterization of the situation as semi- 
colonial and semifeudal? 
N: I would say that both Naxalbari and Telengana, and even 
the areas of subsequent peasant uprisings, as in Srikakulam 
and in parts of Midnapore, were all basically tribal or semi- 
tribal. There was an ethnic homogeneity among the peasants, 
the oppressed. Although the oppressed belonged to different 
tribes or very low castes, they were not substantially divided 
by the system, as you find in the plains, where a well- 
developed class-caste structure emerged over 1,000 or 1,500 
years, and where even the peasantry or other toiling classes 
like the artisans and craftsmen are badly divided among them- 
-selves by caste. This is the first point. Secondly, the landlord 
Class in a place like Naxalbari or Telengana has a very narrow 
social base in the local people. Basically the landlords in such 
places come from outside. They are the nontribal or nonlocal 
people. And therefore they do not have a very large base of 
local persons whom they can count upon for some kind of local 
support. If you compare the situation with a place like the 
plains of Bihar, the landlords may be Rajput, but they would 
also have a substantial number of caste fellows who are not 
landlords, who are middle sections,’ but who would tend to 
support the landlords in the midst of confrontations with the 
peasants. 
© S: So the class lines in tribal areas like Naxalbari were par- 
: ticularly sharply drawn because they mirrored the line be- 
tween tribal and nontribal, between tribal sharecropper and 
‘nontribal absentee landlord. 
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for instance, there is one very large caste in the: Naxa ar 
called Rajbanshi. Recently they developed into a caste from a 
tribe. There are some Rajbanshi landlords i in the 1 Naxalbari 
areas, but these Rajbanshi landlords tended very oki’ to 
side with the peasant uprising. The party at that time alse 
followed a policy of differentiating between the Rajbanshi or 













lower-caste landlords and the upper-caste landlords. 
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collective values are worth t preservis 
only preserve them if you link up with the advance 
to socialism? You can’t preserve if as long as the 
capitalist monetary economy takes over, We have 
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S: What happened at Naxalbari? 
N: There had been work going on in that area for a substanti: 
period of time, more than a decade. The C 

active there, the CPI and later the e na 4 fc 














Kanu Sanyal, and others, Soie time aner i 
major split occurred in the Indian Com: 
the CPI and the CPI-M separated, initia 
that the new party, the CPI-M, would | 
struggle and would strive to overthr: 
But very soon, in the congress at. 
policy documents, they made it very č 
of the path of revolution there was- 
between the new party and the old. W 
most of the major leaders of the CPI-M in jail ] 
formed or soon afterwards, from jail these leaders 

home minister explaining that they did not stand | for a armed 
struggle. As far as the path of revolution goes, they 
had no differences with the CPI; they mau: me a eee 
parliamentary path. So this made it clear i 
was also not going to be a revolutionary | par y. 

which was working in Naxalbari began developi 
it was possible or necessary to take u 











1. By "middle sections’’ Dev Nathan is probal 
income people. 


struggle on a simple understanding of the Chinese experience 
that armed struggle leading to rural bases could be taken up. 
Toward this end they propagated the politics of the armed 
seizure of political power. 

Now, as this movement was picking up, elections were 
also held in Bengal. You should remember that 1965-66 was 
the beginning of a new crisis in India, the first major economic- 
political crisis after 1947, the partition of India. There were 
two very bad harvests, Lyndon Johnson was tightening the 
screws on the government through PL-480,* and there was the 
beginning of a recession in industry, with layoffs, lockouts, 
and all that. In between there was a war with Pakistan. Then 
the 1967 elections led to the formation of the first non- 
Congress government since the Kerala Communist govern- 
ment of 1957. There were substantial numbers of non- 
Congress governments in 1967. This showed a very big crisis. 
From 1966 onward there was a large movement against price 
rises and for cheap food, known as the food movement in 
Bengal. But this died down after the elections were called. 

After the elections were held and the new CPI-M, in 
alliance with various other parties including the CPI, came to 
power in Bengal, a non-Congress government was formed for 
the first time. After this non-Congress government was 
formed, in which CPI-M leader Joti Basu was the home minis- 
ter, the uprising flared up in Naxalbari. Basu tried to get the 
local committee to agree to withdraw the struggle. This was 





“Maoist revolutionaries from Naxalbari rounded up by the police after 
launching their rebellion in the summer of 1967. Political, social, 
and economic shortcomings caused widespread unrest in,..[1967]."* 


*This picture and its caption are from the Far Eastern Economic 
Review 1968 Yearbook (Hong Kong, 1968), p. 177. 

2. PL-480 is Public Law 480, which was a U.S. law that enabled the 
United States to provide the Indian government with 
food at highly favorable terms, including low-interest loans with 
repayment in rupees. For its part, the U.S. government was content to 
dump surplus grain and take payment in rupees for use in India, in 
addition to gaining substantial leverage over Indian state policy. In 
large part because of this law the Indian government was able to 
postpone addressing the social and economic crisis in Indian ag- 
riculture brought about by India’s increasing dependence on food 
imports. 


the United Front Government in which the Left was present, 
and Joti Basu, the home minister, was in charge of police 
work. Officially, it was his own party which was leading this 
movement, but when they refused to withdraw the struggle, 
the police and paramilitary troops were sent in to crush the 
movement. Large numbers of people were arrested and the 
movement temporarily died down in this area. But what is 
important is that the movement did not end with this suppres- 
sion. Instead, a revolt began within the CPI-M against the 
leadership. 

S: Before turning to that revolt, tell us about the nature of the 
movement itself prior to its repression. 

N: It was a peasant movement. The main issue was land. 
Village committees were set up which were the authority on 
various matters and took up the issue of redistribution of land 
among the peasants. Once this upsurge began among the 
peasantry, the landlords fled the area, leaving it more or less in 
the hands of the peasant committees. They had a very low level 
of armed squads, basically the traditional weapons of the 
peasantry and some minor rifles and guns seized from the 
landlords. It was not in that sense a conscious guerrilla move- 
ment. There were no guerrilla troops or guerrilla squads in that 
period. It was still very much a kind of mass movement. There 
was no base area. Once the landlords fled the peasant commit- 
tees distributed the land among the peasants, who started 
tilling it on their own. This distribution was done on a house- 
hold, not an individual, basis. The only very small change 
which they brought about was in relation to the traditional 
Indian prejudice against women tilling the soil or touching the 
plow. 


S: That is an important distinction, is it not? Indian women 
seem to do a great deal of field work, but don’t touch the plow. 
N: Yes, itis a taboo which has certain sexual connotations at a 
ritualistic level. The plow is in a sense a phallic symbol. But it 
is more important that all the subsidiary work in the field may 
be done by women, but not the major work of field cultivation. 
There is a distinction with respect to women between settled 
agriculture on the one hand and slash and burn and hoe ag- 
riculture on the other. Women in the forest areas, where slash 
and burn is practiced, do all the work or may participate in all 
the work. When you make the transition to the caste system 
and to heavy plow agriculture, the downgrading of the position 
of women has to be sanctioned by a religious taboo, which still 
continues. Of course it was also a taboo for the upper caste to 
touch the plow. At one time you would lose your caste status if 
you were to touch the plow. Charu Mazumdar insisted that on 
lands which were distributed women should first till the soil in 
a symbolic manner. He introduced this so that women would 
be empowered to plow the land. 

S: Tell us more about Mazumdar. 

N: Mazumdar was the leader of the Darjeeling district com- 
mittee of the Communist Party, and after the movement de- 
veloped he became the leader of the movement all over India. 
He was the first general secretary of the CPI-ML when it was 
formed. He had been a longtime worker of the Communist 
Party. 

S: What was the Naxalite approach to armed struggle? 

N: The Naxalites proclaimed openly that armed struggle was 
the only way to revolution, and this required setting up rural 
bases. They held that it was possible to seize power in pockets. 
It was not necessary to wait for an all-India uprising. Later 
some other matters came up, but if we take Naxalbari itself, 
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CPI-ML pockets of operations in India in 1970, based on a map 
published in Deshabrati, 23 April 1970.* 


this was the principle. 
S: What were the outcomes of the struggle in Naxalbari? 
N: Initially, as a result of repression, the movement died 
down in that particular area. A large number of people were 
arrested and subsequently released. But Naxalbari led to a 
revolt against CPI-M leadership in Bengal itself and in many 
other parts of the country, so that first in the name of support 
for Naxalbari committees, various organizations sprang up in 
different provinces. This was then brought together under the 
banner of an All-India Coordinating Committee, which subse- 
quently became the CPI-ML. The basic factor which differ- 
entiated this formation was that it embraced armed struggle. 
The path of revolution required the armed seizure of power. 
7 _ There were one or two groups which even then remained 
outside what became the CPI-ML, prominent among them 
being one led by Nagi Reddy, who was one of the leaders of the 
Telengana armed struggle. A group of Telengana leaders also 
left the CPI-M subsequent to Naxalbari, but rather than join the 
CPI-ML they remained in their own separate group. So this 
was the first point, the centrality of armed seizure of political 
power was reintroduced to Indian politics. 

Second, for the youth and for large numbers of people, for 
the first time the politics of rejecting the system came up: That 





*This map is from A Road to Win (London), September 1987, a 
ial-focus issue on the Naxalbaris, p. 13. BCAS has added “Naxal- 
to the map. 
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you have to try and overthrow this systern and build another 
one, and not just work within the system. These may not seem 
very big things, but I know it made a very big iwy i 
youth. On the call of the CPI-ML to leave education and go and 
build a peasant movement in the villages, large m 
very bright students of that period left their careers and went 
off to the villages. We don’t have many other i 
kind of response. It brought forth the idealism s wa 
and for which there had been no scope earlier at 
best you could do was to join the government and fo try to be a 
good bureaucrat. I’m not talking about the pre-independence 
movement, when there was commitment, but for thedirsi time 
after 1947 or 1951 this idea of sacrificing something, not for 
yourself or your own personal gain, was brought forward. 
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Third, an important analysis of indi ie 
sis of semicolonial, semifeudal Indi 
had existed briefly i in the period from 
subsequent shifts in CPI policy, it m 
the line that India was a reasonably i 
bourgeoisie which was trying to build 4 
trial base. But after Naxalbari many people realm 


India was semicolonial and semifeudal. So you will find that 
the movement even affected much academic work, including 
the pages of the Economic and Political Weekly, before and 
after 1967. Before 1967 no one really talked about imperialism 
in India. It was more or less forgotten. But after 1967, you read 
so much analysis about foreign collaboration and the role of 
imperialism. The whole mode of production debate in Indian 
agriculture did not exist before 1967. Everyone was glad that 
land rerform was there, that things were changing and ag- 
riculture was developing. But Naxalbari, by stating very 
starkly that despite all the land reforms India remained semi- 
feudal, posed a challenge intellectually and people were 
forced to respond to it. 

A fourth point was the Soviet Union. After Naxalbari, the 
question of the Soviet Union, its relations with India, and its 
character as a social-imperialist power was brought forward. 
Prior to 1967 there was no dissent, or rather dissent about 
closer relations with the Soviet Union came only from the 
extreme right. From the Left there was no dissent on this. But 
this brought the Soviet question forward again. 


Semicolonial, Semifeudal India? 


S: Critics of the semicolonial, semifeudal thesis which you 
present emphasize the fact that India has a long tradition as a 
commodity economy. Even in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries tenants frequently paid rent in cash. Moreover, 
analysts disagree on whether India’s incorporation in the 
capitalist world economy took place in the eighteenth or nine- 
teenth century, but as a British colony India has a long history 
of linkage with the world economy and hence of the develop- 
ment of capitalist production relations. Also, compared with 
many other parts of South and even Southeast Asia in the 
1980s, the Indian bourgeoisie appears powerful. One is struck 
by the lack of visible penetration in the form of direct, and 
perhaps even indirect, investment of international capital in 
India. It appears that an Indian, a Hindi bourgeoisie, centered 
in Delhi and Bombay, has gained significant control of the 
modern sector of the economy, including a significant heavy 
industrial base. This points toward an analysis of independent 
India as a capitalist rather than a semicolonial, semifeudal 
society. 

N: The Indian peasantry long paid rent and taxes in cash and 
produced commodities for the market. But money economy 
and commodity production are not enough for capitalism. It is 
also important how those commodities are produced. Com- 
modities have been produced by slave systems. Commodities 
have been produced by feudal systems, too. And commodities 
can be produced with wage labor. When commodities are 
produced with wage labor, and accumulation is the object of 
production, at that point we can have capitalism. So we would 
not agree that tenants producing commodities equals capital- 
ism. We can agree that these tenants have been integrated into 
a commodity-producing world economy dominated by imper- 
ialism. India has certainly been integrated into the world 
imperialist economy, starting from the seventeenth century 
and deepening at each stage. But while India is dominated by 
imperialism, it does not mean that each part of its production is 
at the same time capitalist. Imperialism may need to maintain 
precapitalist relations of production for its own purposes. So 
that in the final sense, it may be cheaper to have commodities 
produced by tenants, who may not produce to earn a profit. 
Then you can depress prices much lower than you could if they 
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were produced as a commercial crop, as a commercial venture 
in which you would have to cover the normal rate of profit 
which would be earned in any capitalist enterprise. 





Before 1967 no one really talked about imperialism 
in India. It was more or less forgotten. But after 
1967, you read so much analysis about foreign 
collaboration and the role of imperialism. The 
whole mode of production debate in Indian agricul- 
ture did not exist before 1967. Everyone was glad 
that land reform was there, that things were chang- 
ing and agriculture was developing. But Naxalbari, 
by stating very starkly that despite all the land re- 
forms, India remained semifeudal, posed a chal- 
lenge intellectually and people were forced to re- 
spond to it. 





So you do have within an imperialist system large areas 
which are noncapitalist. They are dominated by imperialism. 
It is foolish to think that Indian semifeudalism is something by 
itself. It would not have existed this long had the British not 
been here. There would certainly have been something else. It 
was already beginning to change. There were already chal- 
lenges to it at the end of the Mogul empire. Things were 
beginning to change when the British came here, but the 
domination by imperialism does not mean that capitalist rela- 
tions universally existed. The tendency of Indian agriculture is 
certainly capitalism. But how far along the scale have we 
come? And what are the blocks to the further development of 
capitalism? To our mind there are many. These blocks are, 
first, the system of landlordism, the substantial ownership of 
land by noncultivating landlords who give it out to tenants or 
even in a new way to some wage laborers. We would call that 
capitalist landlordism within this system. Here, when we con- 
sider Indian semifeudalism, one important feature which must 
be mentioned is the caste system. Caste was the social organi- 
zation of Indian feudalism, perhaps in the same manner that 
serfdom was the organization of feudalism in Europe. So we 
have to have two slogans: It’s not just land to the tiller. As part 
of the antifeudal program we also have to put an end to the 
caste system, just as the bondage of serfdom had to be ended in 
Europe. 

S: When you say that caste was the system of organization of 
Indian feudalism, what precisely does that signify? 

N: All the producing classes were divided up into various 
castes, each for one particular service or occupation. These 
included peasants, who were also in a number of castes; 
agricultural laborers, who also did some other services; arti- 
sans, craftsmen; and then the top layer of castes—the in- 
tellectual castes, the ruling castes, namely the Brahmins (the 


priestly caste), and the warrior caste, basically. Now in the a 


feudal period these were classes. A caste was a class, more or 
less, and the extra~economic coercion or the bondage that you 


find was not as in serfdom, in which the individual peasant was 
bound to the landlord, but of the caste to the village and 
through the traditional services which have to be offered to the 
upper castes in the village or to the state. Through these 
traditional services, enshrined in religious doctrine, the sur- 
plus was extracted. These service obligations remained, and 
we find the whole ensemble of relations within that feudal 
structure. This system, with its own very strong ideology in 
Hinduism, in the caste system, of karma and the duties that a 
person had to perform in a particular caste station, was en- 
forced by the dominant castes in the area. So this was the 
organization of Indian feudalism. 

It began to change when the British came. This is when 
semifeudalism came in, and to an extent, a separation between 
the state and the ruling class began to emerge. The British built 
up a bureaucratic state structure of a modern kind, and within 
this system brought about the divergence between the state and 
the dominant castes. Not that the two ceased to be related, but 
along with commodity-money relations coming in, some 
changes came about. 

Many people misread the Indian agrarian structure, and 
observing the very large proportion of agricultural laborers, 
infer that therefore this must be capitalist agriculture. Indian 
feudalism, again, is very different from European feudalism. 
India always had a class of agricultural laborers, which Europe 
did not have. Europe had peasants, basically, not agricultural 
laborers. But we had agricultural laborers who had definite 
duties to perform, but unlike peasants had no rights over the 
land. Those were basically the Scheduled Castes, the untouch- 
ables. They were field servants but could not be peasants. So, 
even before the British came, this large number of field ser- 
vants existed. If you just look into the 25 or 30 or 35 percent of 
agricultural labor in the agrarian work force, you would mis- 
understand the extent of capitalism. You would think that there 
was a very high degree of capitalism, because you have a large 


upper caste who are small owners now. But they are in no 
sense Capitalist. They are really peasants in their consumption, 
in their standard of living. They will never touch the plow; they 
will not work in the fields because of their caste. 

S: Is it not the case, however, that the percentage of ag- 
ricultural laborers has increased substantially in the country- 
side in recent decades? If so, does this produce a qualitative 
change, a breakthrough to capitalist agriculture? 

N: There is a transformation. It’s not as though semifeudalism 
is Static. It is semifeudal because it is also semicapitalist. The 
very term implies that there is some capitalism in that, and 
there is no doubt that the trend is to capitalism. But what are the 
blocks to the development of that capitalism in agriculture’ 
Are there still blocks which come from the feudal past? This is 
our understanding of the question. 


Women and Caste 


S: What is the place of women in this feudal and semifeudal 
society? 

N: Here I must say that the analysis is very tentative because 
we ourselves have not paid so much attention to the question of 
women. It has not yet been taken up in a programmatic man- 
ner, and therefore we do not have a substantia! analysis of this 
question. But we have made some attempts to build a women’s 
movement and to analyze this question. One thing which 
strikes us is that there is a substantial change in the position of 
women when a group of people moves from becoming a tribe 
to becoming a caste. We can see this transition going on before 
our eyes even now. 

S: Can this be described as a social advance? Is it progress? 

N: It was progress. Whether it still is progress is another 
question. But certainly 2,000 years ago it was progress. Like 
every other progress, it is also double-edged. It is progress ina 





Women working in a tea garden in the Naxalbari area of Darjeeling District in 1984. This photo 
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sense for society, But it is also regression. 

S: In fact, from the perspective of the position of women, the 
advance from tribal to caste society has meant a decline in 
social position. 

N: Precisely. There is regression. Just as every other progress 
has been double-edged, progress in one way, regression in 
another; it did happen historically. We can see this happening 
in certain tribes, say in the Bihar area where I work. The 
women, particularly the educated in those tribes, are certainly 
worried about the question of the position of women. Why, 
they ask, should we have to accept the values imposed by 
mainstream Hindu society? One of the obvious things that first 
comes up with all this proselytizing, whether by the Hindus or 
the Christians, is to stop their communal forms of dancing, 
men and women dancing together, which is very much part of 
tribal life. Dancing in Hindu society is something to be done 
only by prostitutes. 

S: Recently in the spring festival in the streets of Jodhpur I 
saw groups of twenty to thirty men with a drum, never a 
woman. They were singing and dancing, beating the drum 
together. 

N: That is restricted to certain castes. Very low castes, no 
others. Dancing is not for the upper castes. Only the low castes 
will do this in marriages or festivals. But for women particu- 
larly, in Hindu society dancing is associated with prostitution. 
So one of the indicators of caste status is the seclusion of 
women. The less the seclusion, the lower the caste status. The 
greater the seclusion, the higher the status. Total purdah is 
very high caste. So when a caste moves up, we can see the 
women of that caste withdraw from field labor. The change 
which comes about during the transition from tribe to caste is 
an important aspect of our approach. Here again, I would say 
that when you move into a semifeudal, semicapitalist situa- 
tion, this relation also begins to change. In a city, in an urban 
atmosphere, caste practice begins to change. Seclusion ceases 
to be a value in itself, Class status of a new kind intrudes with 
regard to the kinds of jobs or the position that women hold. 
This challenges and replaces the old value of seclusion. 


International Capital and the Indian Bourgeoisie 


N: We can’t really separate the semicolonial from the semi- 
feudal. It is one system. If it were not semicolonial, perhaps it 
would not have remained semifeudal so long. And the semi- 
feudalism, which restrains the development of productive 
forces, also maintains India in a dependent position in the 
world imperialist system. 

But if I take up the point about Indian industrial develop- 
ment and the strength of the Indian bourgeoisie, which looks 
strong from the outside compared with that of other South or 
even Southeast Asian countries, I would emphasize one thing: 
First of all we can understand this only if we see that im- 
perialism as a world system has itself been undergoing a 
number of changes since the nineteenth century. There is one 
standard argument which the CPI-M uses against the analysis 
of a compradore Indian bourgeoisie. It is that the Indian bour- 
geoisie is not a commercial but an industrial bourgeoisie. I 
think this is quite invalid, because when imperialism main- 
tains merely trade relations with the colony or the semicolony, 
the intermediary is a trader, But what happens when you move 
to the classic imperialism of the export of capital which Lenin 
talked about long ago? There is not just trade but the export of 


capital. The new intermediary would be a capitalist, an indus- 
trialist. 

S: Where is the substantial export of capital in the Indian 
case? 

N: Look at the Indian big bourgeoisie, or more accurately, the 
monopoly sections of the Indian bourgeoisie, those who have 
monopoly positions in Indian industry: the Tatas, the Birlas, 
etc., or even the Indian government sector, which is similar. 
Each of the major firms or business houses has been set up as a 
joint enterprise with one or another transnational corporation. 
Except for those manufactures like cotton textiles or jute, 
which the imperialists have moved out of, the entire spectrum 
of manufacturing industry has been set up as joint enterprises 
with the transnationals. To give some examples: Tata produces 
the famous Tata truck, but this is a Mercedes-Benz truck. Birla 
produces the Hindustan Ambassador car, but this is a General 
Motors car. This applies to every one of the manufacturing 
enterprises, even in the government sector. In fact the govern- 
ment sector is even worse in this respect: they do absolutely 
nothing without foreign capital, either through technology, or 
even much more directly with foreign capital not of the trans- 
nationals themselves but of the international financial agencies. 
S: The presence of foreign capital and the interlock between 
Indian and foreign capital is clear. But is it not necessary to 
show ther pervasive dominance of foreign capital? 

N: I would put it another way. What we need to show is that 
the Indian bourgeoisie cannot accumulate without this relation 
with dominating imperialist capital. Its accumulation requires 
this relationship. When General Motors, which has a turnover 
larger than the Indian budget, comes into a joint enterprise 
with Birla, for a market which is a small part of its world 
market, is GM or Birla likely to be the dominant partner? 

S: What is the share of ownership and the direction and scale 
of capital flow? 

N: This is where the transnational and the post~World War H 
mechanics of imperialism have changed to a large extent. 
Technical collaboration with capital provided by an interna- 
tional agency, or by a government agency of the transnational 
concerned, like the U.S. Ex-Im [Export-Import] Bank, has 
replaced the traditional flow of capital by the corporation 
itself. The critical question, however, is the renewal and 
reproduction of capital. Capital is not capital if you cannot 
accumulate. There is no point in keeping it in your house or ina 
bank; then it’s not capital. It's capital only when you can put it 
into an industrial project, and here the control of technology 
becomes a crucial factor in this dominance by imperialist 
capital over the Indian bourgeoisie. So you have a Birla which 
has, for more than thirty years, been producing cars in India. 
But to produce a new model, they have to go back to the same 
General Motors and ask them not for the latest but for a 
ten-year-old model, which they will now produce. Or you 
have a scooter industry which is also fairly large and is even 
exporting but you must remember it was exporting at a time 
when Europe had abandoned scooters due to very cheap oil 
prices—and only after 1973 did scooters come back. And 
since then the Italians and even the Japanese came back into 
scooters, even in India. And now when an Indian firm wishes 
to compete in the international market, it again has to collabo- 
rate with Yamaha. So without this renewed collaboration they 
cannot accumulate. They can buy a particular assembly line, 
set it up here, and run it. They can even carry on its main- 
tenance. But they cannot make a new assembly line when they 


have to make a new product. 

One more point which has become a very important 
aspect of Indian politics and economy is the question of the 
strength of the bourgeoisie. Our bourgeoisie is strong com- 
pared to all the neighboring bourgeoisies. Besides that it also 
has an ambition to dominate and to be the regional hegemonic 
power. But it is of course not strong enough to be a hegemonic 
power in its own right. It can only do it under the shadow of 
one superpower or the other. The Americans have never sup- 
ported the Indian bourgeoisie’s hegemonic strides. The 
Soviets have supported them, so you find a natural alliance 
between the two. This expansionism of the Indian bourgeoisie 
is a very big factor in politics in South Asia. We have very 
unequal treaties with Nepal, with Bhutan, with Bangladesh; 
we have forced them into agreements on the river-water ques- 
tions and have been openly interfering in Sri Lanka, even 
demanding that we be part of the negotiations to settle internal 
Sri Lankan questions. Pakistan is now the only stumbling 
block left to obstruct India’s advance in South Asia. In a very 
peculiar manner there is Reagan and Zia on one side and 
Gorbachev and Rajiv on the other. We are very clear that we 
oppose the Rajiv-Gorbachev alliance, so it’s not as though we 
like Reagan so much, but a weakening of Reagan’s support for 
Pakistan would in fact bring an Indo-Pakistan war much 
closer. It balances off an aggressive alliance on that side. For 
us, Indian expansionism and its alliance with the Soviet Union 
is an important political factor. 


From Naxalbari to the New Peasant Movements 


S: What conclusions did different groups draw from the Naxa- 
lite movement and from its defeat after 1967? 

N: Naxalbari was followed by a series of uprisings in parts of 
Bengal, Andhra Pradesh, and Bihar, but it ended up overall in 
disaster, with a large part of the party and the cadres liqui- 
dated. 

The first conclusion that we drew was that the policy 
which we followed subsequent to Naxalbari, the so-called 
annihilation of class enemies, was basically incorrect. This 
was in effect a new form of terrorism. 

In Naxalbari itself there was a peasant movement which 
led to an uprising, with the attempt of the peasants in that area 
to establish their own organs of state power and overthrow the 
existing state. But subsequent to that, the newly formed CPI- 
ML discouraged peasant movements, saying that this was 
economism, and what we had to struggle for was political 
power, not land or anything else. It was not that the struggle for 
political power was elevated to the highest form of class 
struggle, but that it was turned into the only form of class 
struggle. All else was to be shunned. So we gave up any kind of 
mass movements, including the peasant movement and trade 
union struggles. In fact, cadres were asked to leave the unions 
and go into the peasantry. And among the peasantry, once you 
stopped any mass movements, the only job became to form a 
squad from among those who had gathered together. The job 
of the squad was to kill the most hated landlords in the area. 
That was the policy of the annihilation of class enemies which 
was embraced by the CPI-ML sometime in 1969 or 1970. 

_ Even movements which were advancing were asked to 
shift, For instance, in Midnapore, in the 1969 harvest, in 
` November and December, there was a very big harvest move- 
-ment. More than 30,000 peasants were mobilized in the har- 
vest movement. The general secretary then said, ‘“*What kind 







annihilation of class enemies.” So then squads formed to 
attack landlords, and then later on to attack police and othe 
parts of the state apparatus. This led to passivity on the part of 
the peasantry. Step by step the peasantry. which had supportec 
the movement, became more and more passive. One by one the 
squads were killed off, or they were arrested. Large numbers 
were in jail; others were killed. 

So the first conclusion which we drew was that this policy 
of annihilation of class enemies was incorrect. Tius was not 
revolutionary armed struggle. 

The second was that the politics of the armed seizure of 
political power had to be combined with movements of vark 
kinds: peasant movements, worker movements. movements oF 
youth, and so on. This was the second major conclusion, Se im 
the middle 1970s and after, various M-L. groups which emerged 
out of the defeat began to take up some form of mass siu 
and mass movement among the peasants, We see perl 
larger success in parts of Assam and Bihar where fairly lar 
peasant movements arose. 

There were other conclusions, but not of the same orcer, 
For instance, as a reaction to the opportunism we had i 
the CPI and the CPI-M with regard to elections, after 19 
line was taken up of total boycott of elections, and 1t took a 
long time to get away from this policy. But now most of the 
groups which still exist would accept some form of participa- 
tion in elections. So this is another major conclusion, 

After the defeat of the CPI-ML movement. which by 107) 
to 1972 was substantial, the party split up. The splits were in 
one way or another related to support for or opposition to the 
old line of annihilation of class enemies. Some left at an earlier 
stage, some later, and this continued for a long period. Along 
with this, most of the old central committee were liquidated. 
Some were killed, a few were in jail, a few had left the 
movement, and there were hardly two or three left active 
outside. Mazumdar himself was killed in 1972. In the Andhra 
committee all the members were killed, so there was a lack of 
leadership at the central level. Very few survived, This was a 
factor in the subsequent division. But the major factor is that 
after the division, no one group has been able to build such an 
obvious success that it could prove to be a magnet for: 
movement as a whole. So, though we may say that our line ts 
the most correct one, and another group May say that theirs is, i 
would say that even for ourselves we have not been able to 
prove this in any obvious and dramatic manner. 

S: So there are now approximately four or five large groups 
under the banner of CPI-ML which are attempting to develop « 
rural strategy? 

N: There are more than four or five groups, but | would say 
that the significant groups are no more than four or five. H; 
read the police list you will find maybe seventy-five or gi 
groups, but there are actually four or five major movements 
contending for the heritage of Naxalbari, Now out of this | 
think that many tendencies have grown: for example. a > 
large section has gone to some kind of Trotskyism, denying 
semicolonial, semifeudal thesis, becaus 
struggle made it easy to say, “Look, y 
colonial thesis is wrong. That's why 

We have built a number of m 
antry. That remains a feature of the 
tion of work in the rural areas. ` 
substantial peasant movements, $ 
are Assam and Bengal. Bengal has ne 


















































































Peasants—men, women, and children—marching to take possession of a piece of land illegally occupied by a landlord in Purulia 
District in West Bengal, 1979. 


the old areas of the peasant movement are still active. They’re 
not dead. In north Bengal there are pockets, and in Midnapore. 
Bihar is one area in which there has been a very big advance in 
the period since 1977. In Assam there is not much history of 
the Left, but since 1977 there has been a big peasant move- 
ment. Andhra Pradesh has had a long history of left move- 
ments in the Telengana area, and that continued in some ways, 
but as of today it has more or less ended in disaster. These are 
the areas where there are substantial peasant movements. 

S: Virtually all in the north. 

N: All inthe north. There is a little bit of a movement in Tamil 
Nadu. Andhra Pradesh also has some peasant movements: 
Andhra, Bengal, Bihar, Assam, Tamil Nadu. So two in the 
south, Tamil Nadu and Andhra Pradesh. 

S: What is the character of these new peasant movements? 
N: After 1972, under heavy repression, we began in a sense 
correcting the line. With very few cadres surviving outside the 
jails, not much was done. But new opportunities came with the 
jefeat at the polls of Indira Gandhi in 1977. There was the 
‘elease of a number of comrades from jail, and opportunities 
or open work when the ban on various organizations was 
ifted—until 1977 we were banned, we were an illegal organi- 
zation. Since 1977 we are no longer illegal. So it is really a 
Jost- 1977 development. There are some who still pursue some 
cind of *‘annihilation of class enemies”’ type of line. But that 
s more and more a fringe. 


One common feature of the movement is that the CPI-ML 
has built its strength among the agricultural laborers. It is very 
weak in the peasantry as such, especially the middle peasantry. 
There is only one place in the north where the reverse exists. 
That is Punjab. One of the features of the Punjab Left as a 
whole, from the CPI to the CPI-ML, is that it has been exclu- 
sively a Jat movement. The Jat is the major peasant caste in 
Punjab, and the Communists have never been able to become a 
party of the lower caste agricultural laborers in Punjab. Usu- 
ally the reverse is the case: we are usually the party of the 
lower-caste agricultural laborers and tribals, and the problem 
is unity with the middle sections. 

S: One might say that the central problem the Chinese revolu- 
tion solved in the course of people’ s war was the forging of an 
alliance linking the poor and middle peasantry. Of course the 
Indian rural situation is, in many ways, quite different from 
that which prevailed in China, particularly with the very large 
group of hired laborers, and the rather different position of 
Indian sharecroppers, some of whom constitute a kind of 
middle group. 

N: As a result, our major movements have concentrated on 
the wage question, Although one might expect that among 
agricultural laborers land would be more of an issue, it has not 
become an issue. Maybe the reason for this is that the question 
of the seizure of land is very closely connected with the 
question of political power. You can’t be very effective in the 
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seizure of land without political power. You can’t hope to do it 
on a small scale in a few pockets. So there has been concentra- 
tion on the wage question. I would say that it is also the 
consequence of a kind of economism that has arisen in the M-L 
[Marxist-Leninist] movement. While seeing the necessity of 
building mass movements, there has been a very strong rightist 
tendency to leave out of the agenda entirely the question of the 
seizure, or the preparation for the seizure, of political power, 
and instead to narrowly take up the issues of the day. For 
agricultural laborers these are more or less those of wages. 
Plus, this wage question also leads into very serious contradic- 
tions, which if not handled properly lead the movement to 
disaster. The usual policy on wages has been an undifferenti- 
ated one of asking for the government’s minimum wage, 
which the government does not enforce but which is statutorily 
written into the law. 

S: What is the present official daily minimum wage? 

N: It differs from state to state: ten rupees, nine rupees, and so 
on.’ The problem is that demands have been basically undif- 
ferentiated and apply to all households which employ agricul- 
tural labor. This means that the identical demand is made from 
the landlord down to the smallest peasant, who may employ 
agricultural labor just for a couple of days in a year. When 
strikes take place they are often total strikes by all agricultural 
laborers. We have seen that this results in a very good unity — 
or rather, a very bad unity—of even the smallest peasant with 
the landlord. Which is precisely what you don’t want. You 
want to break that unity and bring about the unity between 
small farmers and laborers. Therefore we have tried to come 
up with a policy of differentiating wage demands, particularly 
when we go on strike. We strike only on the lands of the 
landlords, not on the lands of the small peasants. We place 
higher wage demands on the landlords than on the peasants. 
This is a result of a very narrow trend of not seeing that the 
alliance which we have to bring about for the seizure of power 
is the basic requirement, and not this or that particular wage 
demand alone. However, even at the level of wage demands 
we can see that a blanket strike is much less likely to succeed 
because it unites the majority against you. When you do 
differentiate, you are more likely to be successful. This we do 
notice. 

S: The movement after 1971 and 1972 was an attempt to lead 
the peasantry in armed struggle. Has this continued in any way 
since 1977? 

N: We have had armed actions in support of the peasant 
movement in their confrontation with the landlords or the 
state. We define this as self-defense. We have not gone to the 
political offensive stage of the seizure of power. This is basi- 
cally armed resistance, not at this point a struggle for the 
seizure of political power. 


Tribal Peoples and the Jharkhand Movement 
S: What is the character of the movements in Bihar where you 
have been working? 


N: I work in Chota Nagpur. This is basically a tribal-semi- 
tribal region. It is a plateau area, and tribal people have been 





3. dn March 1987 the official exchange rate was thirteen rupees to the 
U.S. dollar. 


demanding a separate province called Jharkhand. This area 
spills over into Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, and Bengal. n is 
split up among these four provinces, and the demand i ist 
should be united and made into a separate province. 
been working in the union in this region, which is the de rial 
region of Bihar. A large part of India’s coal, steel, iron ore, 
and other minerals are located here. This is the ee store of 
minerals in India, as well as a center for stee! refining. 

We have two kinds of movements in ihis region. £ me isa 
workers’ movement. Again, in the working class we must take 
two sections. One is a reasonably well-paid pe manent worker 
employed by a particular firm. Such workers have some secur 
ity. They get something more or less like wi 
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what we may call a 

family wage. They can in some ways afford a family with that 
wage. Below that there is a very large section of low-paid 
workers who don’t have any security and whose wage would 
be barely sufficient for one person. And this low-paid sectior 
tends to be predominantly tribal or Scheduled Caste, nowadays 
with some from the middle caste or Mus . but neve 



















lims 7 
from the upper caste. I have not come across a single w 
from the upper caste in this lower group. The worker m 
unemployed, for example an upper caste worker's sa 
unemployed for a long time, but he will sot accep 
He’ll wait till he gets the better job. So this division ¢ 
And in this region, the division takes certain ethnic | 3 
Because local people are displaced from their lands by these or 
other industrial projects, they flock to become low-paid casual 
contract workers. These people who have lost their tands ps 
the low-paid jobs while outsiders get the good jot 
or the Bengalis and so on. So this fuels the | | 
separate province and makes it even stronger. Th 8 one e side. 
The other side is the demand for the Jharkhand province, 
which is not only an urban demand burt is also popular in the 
countryside. In most of this area agriculture is not sufficie 
provide a year’s subsistence, because there is usually re one 
crop, only a monsoon crop. There is no irri 1. Infact it isa 
peculiar region. This is the one area in | 





























a in which the 
proportion of irrigated land has been falling from 1931 Hi 
now, because this area provides all the cheap labor, To have 
more irrigation in this area would push up the wage raics 2 
which people would be available for meaag. So they we 
rather have cheap coolie labor, as it is called 

Now, in addition to agricult: re, | 
the forest, so it is a semiagricul: | 
forest-based economy. But deforestation 3 
rights over the forest, starting fro t the Br rit 
become very serious problems. WI 
tion there is more migration into indust y. 
number of movements against deforestation 
and other such projects, all of which linked u 
for a separate province. 

We have supported this demand for a separate province, 
and not just a province. Our point is that it should be an 
autonomous province. In fact our demar at dia be 
turned into a full federal system with aut 
foreign affairs, and currency should rev 
central government. This is our p 
work has been combined with support for 
movement. : 

We have come across one problem which j pickin sia ihe 
question of tribal Pis e tribes s fh 
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agricultural lands, and there are now individual plots. Yet in 
their social and political organizations there are still many 
traces of collectivism, of a much more democratic situation 
than you will find in the peasantry elsewhere. So the question 
is what to do with these institutions and with tribal values. Do 
we put forward the unilinear theory which goes under the name 
of some kinds of Marxism, that it is inevitable that these 
societies will break down and only after that breakdown can 
we recreate socialism with new collective values? Or do we tell 
these people that no, your collective values are worth preserv- 
ing, but you can only preserve them if you link up with the 
advance to socialism? You can’t preserve it as long as the 
capitalist monetary economy takes over. We have been taking 
the stance of supporting whatever forms of collectivism exist 
and preserving whatever forms of greater equality for women 
exist. It’s not as if the women are not oppressed here. Yet the 
oppression is not of the kind that you find among the caste 
Hindu in the plains area. 

S: Here we have an Indian counterpart to the analysis of the 
late Marx on the transition to socialism in Russia. 

N: We read this analysis very recently in the work of Shanin. * 
But it seems that this debate is not so recent. In a sense Lenin 
was accepting this in saying that it was not necessary to follow 
the Mensheviks in allowing capitalism to fully develop in 
Russia, and Mao’s new democracy is also a negation of this 


notion of unilinear stages of development. We can bypass this 
and go in our own form to socialism. This is a stand we 
formulated recently when we faced this issue in Bihar. We will 
try and elaborate it. 

We will similarly face the issue of what to do about the 
so-called progress that takes the form of projects which disp- 
lace local people. For them it is not progress. For the lowlands 
people it may be progress, because they do want irrigation, and 
we should not object to their getting irrigation. Our point here 
is not that we object to large dams on an ecological basis—we 
have not taken a stand on that— but we do object to the fact that 
people are totally marginalized. They are just turned into 
paupers who have nothing to do. So our point is that no such 
development project should be taken up without the 
consent of the people whom it is going to affect adversely. If 
you really think you are going to bring progress, you must be 
able to convince local people that it will be progress for them 
too. And not progress for some at the cost of others. 

We faced another problem of Marxism. That is what to do 
about Stalin’s definition of a nation. The Indian discussion has 
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Tribal men marching to a 1981 mass rally for Jharkhand. Both urban and rural people have been demanding that a separate, 
autonomous province called Jharkhand be set up in an area of Bihar that spills over into Madhya Pradesh, Orissa, and Bengal. 
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accepted the position that India is a multinational country, 
whatever country means. But Jharkhand is an area that does 
not fall so easily into the definition of a nation or a nationality 
for the one single reason that it has no common language. 
There are four or five major tribes with different languages. 
Most of them are in the Austric group of languages, but there is 
also one Dravidian language. We don’t know how that Dravid- 
ian language ended up in that area. So what do we do? Do we 
say that this is not a nation? Then why do we support their 
demands for a separate province if they are not a nationality? 
We have to say that we are not bothered by this kind of 
definition. We have to see the historical process that we are 
undergoing in India. Certain ethnic groups over a long period 
of time have advanced in this process of nationality formation, 
like Bengalis and Maharashtrians and Gujaratians, through a 
common language and literature and so on. Some other groups 
are still at an early stage in this process. And we have many 
groups which don’t have a common language but still think of 
themselves as one. For instance the Nagas or the Mizos don't 
have a common language. The Nagas have at least three 
languages. The Mizos had many languages but now one of 
them has become the major language. So we had to reject this 
kind of approach which based itself on definitions given to us 
from standard texts. And then we found that the Chinese had 
done the same thing and they were not so bothered about 
distinguishing between a tribe and a nation. 


Labor and Land Struggles in Bihar 


N: There have been difficult struggles in Bihar. One has been 
in the industrial area, the struggle for wages and security of 
these low-paid workers who were based more or less on the 
tribes and the low castes in that region. This has been a very 
difficult struggle. For instance, in one particular group of coal 
mines, the struggle has been going on for seven or eight years. 
They have had various forms of strikes, including under- 
ground sit-in strikes with workers sitting on the railway lines. 

S: How is it possible for temporary or contract workers who 
are so vulnerable to sustain a movement? 

N: Of course this requires support from families who are part 
of the permanent work force and support from families in the 
villages, so that they manage to sustain themselves, plus their 
own collections. It has been very difficult. They have been 
very close to starvation and we have had to support the move- 
ment in all these ways. But now they are close to success after a 
very long battle. In the particular group of a few hundred 
workers in the struggle we have been waging, most have now 
become permanent workers. A few cases are still pending in 
the Supreme Court and we expect that these will soon be 
settled. The Supreme Court is also a bit disgusted with man- 
agement practices in this matter. But there is a lot of pressure. 
We have carried on so many struggles and refused to give up. 
Most others have given up. They take up an issue only to have 
the union leaders take some money from the management and 
settle the issues without carrying forward the struggle. But our 
union has not stopped. So by now the management is also a bit 
tired of this. The district administration is also tired. They 
have had to face so many law-and-order problems. They also 
would like this to be settled. This is one kind of struggle in the 
industrial areas. As I said, it is not as if we neglect the 
~ better-paid workers, but in a sense their issues are more related 
to the abolition of the wage labor system itself, while these 


people are still at what we may call the democratic stage of 
implementation of the wage system in full. : 

S: How does the wage level of the underclass compare with 
that of the permanent workers? 

N: These permanent workers now get at least 1,200 rupees a 
month, on an average 1,500 rupees a month. The low-paid 
workers get 300 to 400 if they are lucky. Often their wages are 
as low as 200 to 300 and they rarely reach 400. So it is just 
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about enough for one individual. For these low-paid workers, 
most of their families cannot stay in mining areas, They remam 
in the villages. Only when they become permanent workers 
can they bring their families. This is one type of struggle. 
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and seek their restoration. This is our secon ele. 

S: The issue of moneylenders is central in the tribal areas” 
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5. For a full elaboration of his views on the work 
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A 1979 meeting of tribal peasants in Purulia District in West Bengal. They are discussing the need to go out and take possession 
of land that is being occupied by a landlord. The man in the striped shirt is a CP1- ML organizer. For the results of this meeting, 


see the picture on p. 32. 


person. They advance money to the tribals who collect various 
forest products and sell them to the traders, The prevailing 
interest levels among moneylenders are 200 to 300 percent. 
Twenty-five percent a month is a very normal rate of interest. 
In the plains areas too, moneylending is important, but again it 
is allied with landlordism. It doesn’t exist in a separate man- 
ner. The old professional moneylenders no longer exist. They 
have been replaced by the trader moneylender and the landlord 
moneylender: the trader moneylender in tribal areas and the 
landlord moneylender in plains areas. This is the second kind 
of struggle. 

The wage question again centers on the lands held by 
these moneylenders and traders. The local tribals don’t really 
have much wage labor among themselves. If they need outside 
labor, they have all kinds of exchange of labor. Five families 
will jointly till all their lands, helping one another. Or they will 
jointly harvest. So they don’t really have wage labor. Another 
issue is that of deforestation or displacement due to various 
kinds of projects. Some movements oppose state projects, 
others seek compensation. Yet another issue is that of prices 
for forest produce which they sell— various seeds, nuts, and 
flowers. For instance there is biri [or beedi], a kind of cigarette 
wrapped in a leaf which people smoke. This leaf comes from 
the tribal areas. Tribals collect the leaves, which they then roll 
into biris. So the price that you get for the collection of biri 
leaves is critical. Formerly this was done by contractors, but 


now the state has taken over as the contractor because the state 
has arrogated to itself the right over the forest and all the lands 
which are not directly settled by the peasantry. Land which is 
not settled by the peasantry is supposed to be state-owned land. 
So this brings a lot of conflict, because the tribals extend their 
cultivation by bringing new lands under cultivation and by 
reclaiming the land. But they don’t have title to those lands. 
They can be evicted by the state at any time. 

In Assam, for instance, that’s now a very big issue: 
eviction of tribals from these forest lands. Not that they want to 
plant forest there, but it’s now good agricultural land which 
they want to take over. In this way we have another kind of 
problem. Sometimes tribals make small irrigation projects on 
streams which go by these lands. But these streams are sup- 
posed to be government land. So the dams they build are 
actually illegal. We had a case recently of the police coming in 
and breaking the dams. Thus there is no irrigation at all, or 
what little irrigation the people have made on their own the 
police have come in and broken. So these are among the issues 
in Bihar, along with discrimination in the urban centers and the 
demand of the region for a separate province. 

S: One of the most intractable problems appears to be the 
enormous diversity and isolation among tribes, hence the 
difficulty of unifying particular struggles. In the tribal areas of 
Udaipur in Rajasthan, for instance, the residential pattern 
was one in which each household built its house on top of a 


mountain peak, with perhaps two or three other peaks visible 
at the horizon. How is it possible, under such conditions, to 
build a unified movement? 

N: In the tribal areas the dwellings are isolated from one 
another except in certain areas where they may be closer and 
you can identify the village center. In most places you can’t 
even identify the village center, it is so scattered, But social, 
economic, and political connections very much exist. So we 
don't find that isolation is a problem. As far as movements go, 
isolation is not a problem. What does become a problem is 
breaking the tribal or caste isolation. You may enter an area of 
work with a particular entry in some tribe. But how to go 
beyond that tribe to neighboring tribes is a big problem. It 
doesn’t happen automatically. You have to be conscious of the 
problem. You can well get stuck as the party of one particular 
tribe or one particular caste. We have been able to build some 
pockets in four or five districts. The group that I work with is 
now the leading leftist force in this whole Jharkhand region. 


The Naxalite Call 


S: Let's turn to your own experience. How did you become 
involved in this movement? 

N: I came to this movement from the university. I used to 
teach economics and I had no connection with politics at all. | 
did have some kind of idea of service to the country and so on. 
Initially, when I was an undergraduate, my idea was to become 
a bureaucrat. But I soon gave that up and thought of becoming 
a teacher of economics. I was in the university and not con- 
nected with politics. But somehow that current of the late 
1960s and early 1970s got to everybody who was in the 
university at that time. And this was all over the world. It was 
there in the Cultural Revolution; it was there in France in May 
1968, in the United States and Europe, all over. We were also 
affected by that. Of course some of our comrades were there 
earlier, but personally I came somewhat late; I only came in 
just after 1970. But at that time, for those who came in newly 
thinking about Marxism or the future through revolution, there 
was only one party you could consider—the CPI-ML. The CPI 
and the CPI-M had ceased to get any recruits in that period. But 
this was a very strong alternative. Although it was being 
defeated, it was a strong alternative. It was a challenge. They 
asked you to sacrifice something and asked you to do some- 
thing. There was no question of even considering CPI or 
CPI-M as a possible avenue for doing something worth fight- 
ing for. So I joined the CPI-ML. 

In 1973 I left my job in the university to take up full-time 
political work. I was then in Bombay and Maharashtra. By that 
time, when I came out of the university, the movement was in 
total disarray. For a long time I worked with a small group in 
Maharashtra with no connection with anything outside. 
Slowly we were able to build links with some comrades in 
Andhra Pradhesh, Bihar, and other provinces, and get to some 
of the other organizations and become part of the organization. 
But I worked more or less continuously in the trade union. I 
have never really worked among the peasants. Only recently 
have I begun to pay more attention to peasant work because of 
being in Chota Nagpur, which is basically a peasant area, 
though our work is with the trade unions. Of course the 
tribal-semitribal area is only one part of India. It is not the 
mainstream. 

Our movement, whether it is our party or any of the other 
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groups, is still basically confined to the agricultural laborers, 
and of these to the Scheduled Castes or former untouchables 

And now, with the growth of urbanization and industrializa- 
tion, the former service castes or artisans have been consider- 
ably displaced from their former occupations and have swelled 
the ranks of agricultural laborers. So the initial identity be- 
tween the untouchables and agricultural laborers does not now 
exist. Now, at least 50 percent of the agricultural laborers are 
from what we would call the backward castes, the middle 
castes. So that is the first problem we face: You have to break 
this caste barrier in order to be able to unite the agricultural 
laborers. This does not happen automatically. Class identity 
does not automatically emerge. You have to consciously work 
for it. We have seen areas where our party has been isolated not 
only to all the scheduled castes but even to just one scheduled 
caste such as the Chamar, who in that region are often the most 
organized. There is a tendency to end up just with them while 
others remain outside. 


Caste and Class in the Countryside 


N: The next problem is that of unity between the peasantry 
and the laborers. Here again caste makes its entry because the 
peasantry—both the landowning peasantry and share- 
croppers— is classically from the middle caste. That is those 
who are not just laborers, who have some right of possession 
They may not have ownership, but they at least have posses 
sion. These peasants come from the middle castes. Since 
zamindari abolition in 1954, in some areas some accumulation 
has taken place in this peasantry. Some rich peasantry has 
suddenly developed from that. One even may say in some 
areas there has emerged a proto-bourgeoisie which no longer 
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In the village of Parhi in Rohtas District in Bihar small communist flags were planted in this paddy field in 1984 to signify that 
after prolonged armed struggle this particular field had been liberated from a landlord's illegal occupation. The peasants pulled 


out the flags to pose with them for this picture. 


partakes in physical labor but just manages. They came from 
the former peasantry rather than from landlords, who have 
now descended into managing. They are peasants who no 
longer farm. 

S: Some describe this middle group as the heart of the power 
of the Congress in the countryside, Do you agree? 

N: We would not agree with that analysis. This is exactly 
where the problem comes. This group is rising. They are 
accumulating and rising. Economically in some areas they are 
becoming important. But political power and even social 
status is still not theirs. It is still in the hands of the old feudal 
class of landlords, who are declining but still hold to power, 
and have even taken to new forms of exploitation to replace the 
old ones. We have been analyzing that phenomenon of bureau- 
cratic landlordism. The point is that in an area like Bihar with 
modern inputs, bank loans, and so on going in, the old landlord 
class from the upper castes is trying to corner these new 
facilities in order to accumulate on its own lands. To some 
extent it is like what we have seen in green-revolution areas of 
Punjab or Maharashtra. But what we are seeing here is that 
they try to control the distribution of all of these items, whether 
it is fertilizer or pesticide or credit or irrigation water. 

S: This old landlord class suffered a significant reduction in 
the size of its landholdings. How much land do the larger 
landlords now control? 


N: In every village in central Bihar you find a landlord who 
owns fifty or more acres, but holdings of several hundred acres 
now very rarely exist except in some parts. One hundred or two 
hundred acres can be found, but the really large landlords 
disappeared with the abolition of the zamindari. That's why | 
say that in a sense we have had a kind of feudalism from below 
in place of that old feudalism from the top with very large 
holdings. Now you have it at the village level. Yet it is very 
strong because it is at the village level and these are not 
absentee landlords. It’s not very difficult to fight an absentee 
landlord. It's much more difficult to fight the landlord who 
lives in the village. This is complicated by the fact that you 
have caste support, that is the landlord has the support of his 
caste fellows who may not themselves be landlords. 

So this rising peasantry from the middle castes is coming 
into conflict at two levels. One is old declining feudals who 
still control the state because of their monopoly over the 
distribution of inputs and irrigation water or credit. And the 
other is the laborers, because this rising peasantry wants to 
keep wages down to help their accumulation. In Bihar particu- 
larly, the M-L movement has been unable to draw a correct 
strategy with regard to these three groups. Some now hold that 
this rising peasant section is as much, or perhaps even more, 
our enemy than the declining large holders. Our point is that 
this is wrong; it is based on a misreading. This rising section is 
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indeed rising, and we should not even downplay its oppressive 
nature. But what is the nature of its exploitation and repres- 
sion? It is of a new bourgeois variety. Though it uses caste 
forms, it is of a new bourgeois peasantry which is rising. 

S: Within your framework of semicolonial, semifeudal soci- 
ety, then, you view this as a progressive tendency associated 
with the rise of capitalism? 

N: Yes, and one with which we should ally against the declin- 
ing big landlords. Where we fail to do so in Bihar and else- 
where, we find that caste-based armies, led by this rising 
peasantry, are attacking the organizations of the agricultural 
laborers. That is a very good situation for the landlords and the 
State. 


The Future of the Indian Revolution 


S: How would you sum up the present level of development in 
Bihar, and nationally, from the perspective of challenging the 
Congress Party coalition which has ruled India for the last 
forty years? 


N: Here the first question is the formation of a correct line, of 


being able to win over 90 or 95 percent of the people to our 
side. The first point is that of the Scheduled Castes, of the 
backward castes, along with that of the religious minorities, 
particularly Muslims and Sikhs, who are somewhat important 


in the countryside. But the formation of an alliance is essentia 
for changing the balance of class forces in the countryside 
With 30 to 40 percent of the people on your side, there is a 
to how far you can go politically. When this balance of class 
forces changes to your side, then the landlords flee the count 
side. This has not happened. This is the first requirement 

Only after this comes the armed struggle. Without the 
first, armed struggle cannot be sustained. The 30-40 percent o 
Scheduled Castes may be your solid backbone of militancy, but 
without the support of another 40-50 percent of the village 
particularly because they live in another section of the village 
it is very easy to isolate and to crush any 
armed struggle which does not have the support of the majorit 
of the people can’t last very long. So the second point 

Some people may think it is mainly a military question 
think that political weakness is what limits military possibility 
However, the Indian revolution has never been able to solve 
the problem of army building, building a people's army. Eve 
in Telengana, though we had more than 10,000 red fighters 
there wasn’t an army. It was still squads. And with squads you 
cannot hope to fight a regular army. Yor : 
higher level of military formation. All the uprisings which 
then took place, whether Naxalbari or Srikakulam, did not take 
this up. So at a military level this question remains unresolv: 
how to build a people’s army. As yet we 
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Peasants in the village of Pateri in Rohtas District in Bihar in 1984 were eager to be photographed with the eapons 
also the front cover of this BCAS issue). The two pistols in this picture were produced in the village 
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Landlord atrocities in the village of Azadpur in Jahanabad District in Bihar in November 
1986. A whole hamlet of landless untouchables was burned down by landlords because the 
peasant organizations of the area had set up a people's court against forty-four landlords. 
Since 1968 such retaliation by landlords has been taking place on an average of at least once 


a month. 


ittempted it. 

We must go back to certain theoretical questions. If we 
ire able to correctly find the answer to the relationship between 
aste and class in Bihar, maybe we can solve a very big 
yroblem facing the Indian revolution. 

With such a peculiar history of its own, unless we are able 
o make some substantial contribution to world Marxist think- 
ng, I don’t think the Indian revolution can be successful. We 
ant copy anybody else, and it’s not so easy that we can just 
ise a simple semicolonial, semifeudal analysis and go ahead 
owards victory. We will certainly have to make some theoreti- 
zal breakthroughs. Whatever armed component there now is to 
yur movement is basically a matter of supporting the struggles 
against the landlords or moneylenders or other exploiters; it is 
not a struggle against the state. It is necessary to build that 
consciousness of a struggle against the state for an alternate 
system, for the possibilities of a successful guerrilla struggle. 
You can have many peasant movements. But if the question of 
political power is not posed, the result will be one more 
reformist movement. Without this mass base for support, or 
mass support for an armed overthrow of the state and its 
replacement by a people's state, and without the correct class 
alliance, the armed struggle will not succeed. 

In terms of conveying a vision of the future, again we find 
a difference between tribal and nontribal areas. It’s not very 
Jifficult to tell the tribals in very broad terms that equality is 
good. But among nontribals, in the Hindu peasantries, it’s not 
zasy to put across this idea. They are used to a stratified caste 
system and they are used to a natural order of subordination 
under their superiors. We find it much simpler, then, to work 
among tribals. In the tribals I have yet to come across the 
answer to this kind of question that the five fingers are not 
equal, so how can you have equality? But if you go among the 
Hindu peasantry you will always be reminded of the fact that 
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the five fingers are not equal, so how can you talk of equality? 
Because the tribal past is so recent, the idea of a social move- 
ment of this type is easier to evoke among tribals than among 
the peasantry. It’s not that you want to bring back the past but 
that you can use it to evoke a future. 

S: Given this caste-ridden, class-ridden Indian society going 
way back in time, are there elements of which you can say 
‘‘this is our genuine tradition, not that oppressive system 
which has weighed us down for centuries?’’ Do you have an 
interpretation of Indian history which negates this enormous 
weight of layer on layer of oppressive social order down to 
today? 

N: In some ways, traces of many diverse elements exist even 
now. India’s history is in the present too. All these traditions 
and customs somehow still exist. They are all there and you 
have to discover them. You have to find those elements which 
have been submerged and have been transformed. It’s true 
that, as Irawati Karve observes, Indians still live their history. 
It’s not gone. She notes that kinship patterns have not van- 
ished, they are there in the forms of address. Old relations still 
exist in forms of speech, even when no longer in actuality. So 
all of these things come out, for instance the question of 
women. Among the lower castes there is widow remarriage, 
there is more or less the opportunity to dissolve marriages, 
more or less equal gender relations which the upper castes do 
not have. Among the tribals you will find certain traditions in 
which, within the family, whoever earns money has a right to 
that money. Even the littlest child who earns a couple of rupees 
can spend that money. And any indvidual who begins to 
contribute to the family in this manner has a right to sit in on the 
family councils. So you will sometimes find young children 
sitting in and even giving opinions. Only among the tribals. 
This is impossible in caste society. So some such traditions 
exist, but we ourselves, as a party or a movement have yet to 


discover many of them. 

I myself come from a very alienated background in the 
sense that my father was a bureaucrat and we had little connec- 
tion with our own society, so I know very little of all those 
traditions. I had to come and learn some things from the work. 
But as a party, too, we have not paid very much attention to all 
these things until very recently. Earlier it was enough to say 
that we have to seize political power and to carry on armed 
struggle. Now we are coming to look into these traditions. 

S: The Chinese communist movement, in its rise to power, 
was sensitive to folk traditions and able to integrate revolution 
and tradition in the national liberation movement. . . but in 
later years it lost much of its sensitivity to social and culturai 
traditions among the peasantry. Of course the problem is 
complex. How to overcome, for example, peasant fatalism, 
rooted in religious and cultural values, while reifying ele- 
ments of peasant culture which suggest an egalitarian order or 
point toward a break with caste domination . . . these are 
formidable challenges. 

N: The difficulty is greater for Marxists than for non-Marxists 
because Marxists have a very strong view of religion and 
would not like to look at the question in this manner, Those 
who have themselves grown away from religion or had to 
break with a strong religious tradition will find this difficult. 

In India we can’t separate the position of women from 
these religious systems. There are differences, but again, it’s 
not simply a religious question, since there are religious 
groups that are very definitely oppressed, like the Muslims and 
the Sikhs, all the minorities. So any attempt by the state to 
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change their social laws is met with tremendous resistance as 
an attempt to do away with their identity. Our point has been 
that state intervention will only increase the strength of the 
fundamentalists and the rest of the community. What we have 
to.do is to support progressive movements within the commun- 
ity but oppose state intervention in these matters, Of course 
many women activists will not agree. They say we are giving 
up the position by taking such a stand. Our point is that 
progress will not come by state intervention. In fact the at- 
tempts of the Supreme Court to intervene have only worsened 
the position of women. But if we build up the progressive 
forces, then we can make some changes. 

This is related to a problem which is now becoming very 
important in India. That is what is called communalism. The 
Indian ruling classes are attempting to build a kind of unitary 
India on the basis of an upper-caste Hindu ethos, and are 
therefore pushing all other groups into subordination and sup- 

„pression in relation to that. This social policy leads us to 
formulate certain appropriate alliance responses. We can ally 
with the minorities as a group while working among them for 
building up progressive movements. Muslims or Sikhs can be 
allied with as a community along with the oppressed castes and 
the class alliances. But all of this has to be brought together. So 
this is another dimension which makes it possible to build a 
broad alliance and also in a sense blurs class distinctions. That 
is, you have to work a little more to keep your class lines within 
these alliances. 
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Organized Labor and Militant Unionism: 
The Bombay Textile Workers’ Strike of 1982 


»y Salim Lakha* 


The Bombay textile workers’ strike, which began in 
anuary 1982, represents a unique landmark of industrial con- 
lict in India. It was remarkable both for its length and wide- 
pread worker support. The strike extended over a year, in- 
‘Olved about 250,000 workers, and was longer than ail the 
irevious labor conflicts experienced in the Bombay cotton 
extile industry. Significantly, the strike corresponded with 
nounting nationwide labor agitation in recent years.’ Some 
liscerned a new temper among the organized industrial work- 
ts, Whose discontent could not be restrained.” The 
letermined mood of the striking workers in Bombay was 
xpressed through the militant unionism promoted by their 
eader, Datta Samant, president of the Maharashtra Girni 
,amgar Union (MGKU). His aggressive leadership in 
rticulating economic demands won him a large following 





‘This article is an extended version of a paper presented at the confer- 
nce What is Happening in India?—the Last Ten Years, held at 
Melbourne University towards the end of 1986. I am grateful to Robin 
effrey of La Trobe University in Melbourne for encouraging me to 
yrite this paper. [Readers may also wish to consult the book by Rajni 
Sakshi, The Long Haul: The Historic Bombay Textile Strike (Build 
Yocumentation Centre; pp. xiii + 254) and the review of Bakshi’s 
Wok by Gurbir Singh, “Blood, Sweat and Struggle” (Economic and 
olitical Weekly, 13 June 1987, pp. 931-34). Ep_] 

. One indicator of discontent ts the heavy loss in production through 
ndustrial disputes between 1979 and 1986. In 1979, 1980, and 1981, 
he loss of man-days due to industrial conflict equalled 44 million, 
1.93 million, and 32.7 million respectively. (Far Eastern Economic 
leview Asia Year Book, 1982, p. 158; and 1983, p. 156). In 1982 a 
nassive loss of 88.4 million man-days was recorded as a consequence 
f strikes and lockouts. (/ndia Today, 15 March 1987, p. 67). Accord- 
ng to one business leader, R.P. Goenka, strikes and lockouts resulted 
n Rs 13 billion of lost production over the last three years. (Far 
vastern Economic Review, 31 July 1986, p. 40). 

a ““Workers in a New Temper, Link (New Delhi), 17 January 
982, p. 10; Far Eastern Economic Review, 12 February 1982, p. 28. 


For another perspective on this subject, see Bharat Patankar’s “The 
Bombay Textile Workers’ Strike of 1982: The Lessons of History,” 
on p. 54, following this article. 


among some sections of the Bombay working class.* 
However, his emphasis upon economic issues also invited 
criticism from other unionists who accused him of econo- 
mism,* an excessive concern for economic rewards to the 
neglect of class-based political considerations. ° 

This paper argues that even though the initial demands of 
the textile workers were centered around improved employ- 
ment conditions, the protracted strike had wider significance. 
It entailed economic and political repercussions which 
impinged upon the interests of the state. The paper includes 
four areas of discussion. It begins by considering the character 
of the work force engaged in the textile industry, emphasizing 
its rural origins. Secondly it examines the workers’ grievances 
and the working conditions prevailing in the textile industry. 
The following section considers some explanations of Datta 
Samant’s substantial influence over the Bombay workers. 
Finally, the repercussions of the strike are described, 
highlighting the considerable economic and political fallout 
from the dispute. 


Character of the Labor Force 


A distinguishing feature of the Bombay textile workers 





3. He claimed the support of 14 lakh (1.4 million) to 16 lakh (1.6 
million) workers, which gave him a status comparable to the unions 
affiliated with the major political parties. The above figures include 
workers in Bombay and elsewhere (/ndia Today, 28 February 1982, p. 
50). 

4. Ibid, p. 51; Gail Omvedt, *‘Textile Strike Turns Political,” Eco- 
nomic and Political Weekly (Bombay), 27 August 1983, p. 1511. 

5. Lenin, for instance, distinguished between revolutionary con- 
sciousness and trade union consciousness, which he linked to econ- 
omism. For Lenin's views on economism refer to Laurie Clements, 
‘*Reference Groups and Trade Union Consciousness” in Tom Clarke 
and Laurie Clements, eds., Trade Unions Under Capitalism (Glas- 
gow: Fontana, 1977). p. 318. 


© was their migrant character and continuing ties with the 
villages. A majority of the work force retained its rural links as 
_ indicated by the fact that 80 percent of the 250,000 employees 
had returned to their villages by the fifth month of the strike.° 
_ On their return, they either began doing agricultural work or 
© were employed under the government’s employment-guarantee 
scheme. Their absorption into rural society was facilitated 
through kinship obligations requiring reciprocity under 
conditions of economic hardship. One management-initiated 
survey of selected villages revealed that some families 
acknowledged their responsibility to assist their kinsmen 
during an ‘‘industrial famine,” just as the latter had extended 
their support at the time of an ‘‘agricultural famine.” Those 
workers remaining in Bombay survived by securing employ- 
ment in less remunerative occupations such as construction 
work, casual work in small industries, taxi driving, food 
vending, and other low-income activities.” 





Economism under some circumstances can expand 
consciousness and contribute to critical, class 
based politicization. Under conditions of intense 
conflict where the state and capital remain un- 
willing to accommodate the demands of labor, polit- 
ical repercussions cannot be excluded. The politici- 
zation of the Bombay textile strike is one illustra- 
tion. It confirms the belief that the politically educa- 
tive role of strikes and collective actions should not 
be underestimated. 


Many rural migrant workers came from the southern dis- 
tricts of Maharashtra, namely Satara, Sangli, and Kolhapur.” 
These districts were politically controlled by the affluent 
peasants of the dominant Maratha caste who profited from 
sugar cultivation. '° The workers’ families in these districts, 
however, did not reside in the irrigated river valley planted 
with sugar cane, but in the bordering hilly, dry tracts.'' They 
were either poor peasants or landless, and they supplemented 
their incomes by sending their sons to work in the cotton mills 
of Bombay.'* The latter visited their villages only annually. 





6. The Times of India (Bombay), 28 June 1982. 

7. The Times of India (Bombay), 12 April 1982. 

8 Centre for Education and Documentation, the 10th Month. ‘‘Bom- 
bay’s Historic Textile Strike,’’ Factsheet 1 (Bombay, not dated), 
p. 32. 

9. Economic and Political Weekly, 
lage,” 18 September 1982, p. 1526. 
- 10. Gail Omvedt, ‘‘Letter from Sangli,” 
- Review, 28 November 1982, p. 82. 
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“The Textile Worker in the 


Some migrant workers were recruited from the more distant 
state of Uttar Pradesh and neighboring Andhra Prad A 
minority of the labor force, the Konkanis, had establishec 
themselves permanently in Bombay simce they had their 
families living with them." 

Though many workers were from poor rural households, 
wed were Modera iy: edar ated, Re to ae JKU 














70 n of the tale Kokas padi received dhol: secondary 
school certificate.'* Many were also young, confident. and 
assertive. One senior mill manager stated: “Till a few year 
back, workers when they came to my cabin, would stand < 
respectful distance and talk with a certain degree of deference, 
Today, the younger lot of workers most matier-of-lactiy oc 
cupy the chairs opposite me with a great degree of seif- 
assurance.” * 

The young employees displayed greater consciousness of 
relative status. They felt disadvantaged in comparison to bath 
the higher-paid industrial workers in other sectors anc the 
millowners, who they believed enjoyed huge profits. Net sur- 
prisingly, es were aan to Aa meager ero pnts 

















perceived as a i F ry a were also 
in the forefront, playing an active role in various spontaneous 
groups and workers’ committees which eme i in the milis 
prior to the indefinite strike of January 1982 
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Workers’ Grievances and Cond 
in the Textile Industry 


The workers’ grievances stemmed from several sources. 
A high proportion of them were dissatisfied with their low 
wages; the system of badli (temporary) work under which 
many were employed; and the docility of the sole recognized 
union, the Rashtriya Mill Mazdoor Sangh (RM MS), which is 
affiliated with the Indian National Trade Union Congress 
(INTUC) and receives the patronage of the governing Con- 
gress (I) party.'* These grievances were compounded by work 
pressures emanating from the technological modernization 
that had occurred in some ae . 







cause of the discontent. The 1 minimun | pas 
mained extremely | ow, having risen from Ks 3 
Rs 40 per day in 1962.” Annual v 
meager, but the workers were entiti 
wance which increased the overall pas 
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15. “The Two-Way Stretch, South, The Third World Magazine. 
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16. The Times of India (Bombay), 6 May 1982. 

17. Centre for Education and Documentation, “Bombay's Sike.” 
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wages in the industry compared poorly with those paid in the 
chemical, pharmaceutical, and engineering sectors.’ In the 
latter industries, wages were higher by as much as 60 to 100 
percent, and the workers had superior housing.*' One estimate 
claimed the minimum total pay of textile workers equalled Rs 
660 per month. The MGKU’s P.N. Samant denied mill- 
owners claims that the wage was’ Rs 937.°* Instead Datta 
Samant stated very few workers earned Rs 800 to Rs 900, but 
most received about Rs 700.** The textile workers had inferior 
vacation benefits compared to employees in other major in- 
dustries, both private and public. The former, if 
permanently employed,** could only claim five days casual 
vacation and fifteen days privilege leave, whereas the latter got 
ten to fifteen and thirty days respectively.” 

Besides low wages, the workers were subjected to consid- 


erable insecurity of employment since nearly 40 percent of 


C 
20. India Today, 28 February 1982, p. 54. 

21. Link, **Workers,"’ p. 14. 

22. India Today, 28 February 1982, p. 54. 

23. The Times of India (Bombay), 6 May 1982. 

24. The Times of India (Bombay), 21 September 1982, 

25. This proviso is qualified by 240 days attendance. 

26. Amrita Chhachhi and Paul Kurian, ‘‘New Phase in Textile 
Unionism?"* Economic and Political Weekly, 20 February 1982, 
p. 270. 





them were employed under the badli system.” The badli 
workers had few prospects of securing permanent jobs. A 
sample survey revealed that even though 45 percent of them 
had remained in employment for over two years, they still 
lacked permanency.** They were paid much lower wages that 
were only Rs 200 to Rs 350 a month.” Datta Samant claimed 
the pressure for a prolonged strike was particularly exerted by 
the badli employees. *" 

The living conditions of the textile workers indicated 
substantial material deprivation. As many as 80 percent of 
them were in debt.*' Even many skilled workers had over the 
years experienced an erosion of their earnings since their real 
wages in 1982 were below the level of thirty-five years ago.” 
The workers’ housing needs were also inadequate, some being 
forced to maintain their families in the villages.” Most lived in 
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27. Paranjape, ‘*The New Leaders,” p. 35. 

28. Chhachhi and Kurian, **New Phase,” p. 269. 

29. The Times of India (Bombay), 13 March 1982. See also Centre 
for Education and Documentation, ‘“Bombay’s Strike," p. 6. 

30. The Times of India (Bombay), 16 January 1982 

31. Chhachhi and Kurian, ‘‘New Phase,” p. 270. 

32. Bagaram Tulpule, ‘‘Bombay Textile Workers’ Strike. A Diffe- 
rent View," Economic and Political Weekly (April 24—May 1, 1982), 
p. 719. 

33. Chhachhi and Kurian, ‘*New Phase.”’ p. 270. 


The contrast of material conditions in Bombay 
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Machine operator in a textile mill in Bombay 


Bombay`s overcrowded chawls (tenements) where it was nor- 
mal for fifteen to thirty workers to share a small room on a 
rotating-shift basis. 

The pressures of poor living conditions were combined 


with those arising from the workplace as a result of 


technological modernization and automation. The technologi- 
cal changes led to a substantial reduction in employment. One 
estimate suggested a decline of around 16 percent in the 
average work force of the mills between 1961 and 1980.°* 
Despite the modernization in some mills, the remaining 
workers in those establishments had not reaped sufficient 
benefits from higher productivity because the basic wage paid 
to most laborers had remained unaltered.** Consequently, 


millowners of the modernized mills had appropriated most of 


the gains accruing from enhanced production, The workers 


were further disadvantaged by the increasing intensification of 


the work process connected with the introduction of new 
machines.*° One significant change involved a shift in the 
loom assignments of the weavers. A loom assignment of four 
per worker allowed the operator a measure of control over the 
work pace, but with higher assignments of sixteen to 
thirty-two, the weavers’ pace was completely dominated by 
the machines. In some instances the weavers were offered 
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34.. Tulpule, **Bombay Strike,” p. 720. 
35. Ibid, p. 720. 


36. Centre for Education and Documentation, *‘Bombay’s Strike,” 
pp. 105-106; Chhachhi and Kurian, **New Phase, *' pp. 270-71. 


minor relief by shifting part of the 

workers, but without much monetary compensatio: 
latter. Under these adverse circumstances, worker fati 
tension mounted, leading to very high absenteeism, reach 
20 percent in December 1978. Environmental pollutio 


mills further degraded working conditions. The subs 
noise levels, high temperatures, excessive humidity 
dust, and toxic chemicals combined to present seriou 
hazards,” 


The deterioration in the workers’ condit 
matched by a corresponding protective response fi 
RMMS, which enjoyed the status of the recognized 
This status conferred upon it the right to negoti: 
with employers on behalf of the workers and to a 
spokesman for the industry. * The dominant status of | 
in the textile industry was secured mainly throug! 
inflexible legal framework rather than popul 
backing. Under the Bombay Industrial Rel 
1946, there is provision for establish 
resentative union in an industry, provided such a 
supported by 25 percent of the workers in that industry « | 
previous six months.*” However, a union mi | 
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37. The Times of India (Bombay), 21 Novembx 

38. The Overseas Hindustan Times. ** Lesson 

Thursday 29 April 1982, p. 11 

39. Manju Parikh-Baruah, *‘Bombay Tex! Strih WI 
Ahead? Economic and Political Weekly. 5 June 1982. p. 93 


could be challenged in the Industrial Court, where the 
proceedings may continue for three to four years, during which 
period any strike action is excluded.“ Under these restrictive 
legal conditions, it is difficult for the challenging union to 
remove its adversary. Two earlier attempts in 1950 and 1959 to 
overturn the recognized union status of RMMS failed due to 
the lengthy legal complexities.*' These failures damaged the 
workers’ confidence in the legalities of the industrial relations 
system. 


ao remneeeanel 


The young, educated workers represent a new so- 
cial group that is prepared to act in a more assertive 
manner to attain its goals. They are inclined to 
compare their economic circumstances with those 
of other social groups. The resulting sense of rela- 
tive deprivation could prove a major motivator of 
social action and economic change. 


AALS ES ATT RHETT TELAT ETI 


The RMMS’ supine attitude to the prevailing problems of 
the labor force alienated many workers. It was claimed that the 
RMMS not only facilitated the technological modernization, 
but was also thoroughly corrupt and submissive.” The RMMS 
had complied with the millowners’ wishes by agreeing to 
modernization in the mills leading to heavier workloads 
without sufficient monetary rewards for their members.“ It 


had tackled the issues of technological change on an ad hoc 


basis, lacking any comprehensive policy for dealing with an 
industrywide process of structural change from which the 
workers could also benefit.” 

The erosion of support for RMMS was reflected in the 
haste with which the Bombay textile workers embraced the 
militant unionism of Datta Samant. He was a relative new- 
comer in the textile industry;** Datta Samant made his first 
foray into the industry only during the Diwali of 1981.°° His 
entry was facilitated by an earlier dispute between the workers 
and management of Empire Dyeing Mills where the employees 
received a raise of Rs 150 after his intervention.*’ The work- 
ers’ victory was not swift: they spent seventy-seven days on 





40. Chhachhi and Kurian, “New Phase,” p. 267. 

4i. Parikh-Baruah, ‘Bombay Strike,” p. 939. 

42. Bharat Patankar, ‘Textile Workers and Datta Samant,” Eco- 
nomic and Political Weekly, 5 December 1981, p. 1982. 

43. Chhachhi and Kurian, **New Phase,”* p. 270. 

44. Tulpule, ‘Bombay Strike,”' p. 719. 

45. Unions such as the RMMS and others from both the Right and the 
Left of the political spectrum were already active in the textile sector. 
46. The Times of India (Bombay), 7 January 1982. Diwali is a Hindu 
festival which takes place in October or November. It is a kind of 
festival of light and celebrates the return of the divine incarnation 
Rama after his victory in Lanka over Ravana, the king of the rak- 
shasas (demons). 
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strike, and in a clash between the police and the strikers there 
was one fatality.** This bitter dispute presaged the stubborn 
resistance of Bombay millowners in the face of overdue wage 
improvements. Following the Empire Dyeing Mills dispute, 
Datta Samant again intervened in 1981 when the Diwali bonus 
was negotiated by the RMMS on behalf of the workers. The 
agreement offering bonuses of up to 17 percent was re jected by 
some workers. Consequently, on 20 October 1981, workers in 
seven mills went on strike over the bonus issue and in another 
mill over a local issue.” The strikers then approached Datta 
Samant whom they persuaded to lead the strike,™” but the 
dispute remained unresolved and instead a stalemate ensued. 
As the prospects of resolution appeared bleak, some workers 
became increasingly restive. It was reported that besides the, 
badli workers and Datta Samant’s young supporters, the strik- 
ing workers of the eight mills were exerting maximum pres- 
sure on him to call an industrywide strike.*! The workers of 
these mills allegedly also took a leading role in several labor 
activities including collecting membership subscriptions from 
union supporters. 

The massive buildup of support for Datta Samant indi- 
cated the crisis of credibility confronting the RMMS. Prior to 
the indefinite strike that began on 18 January 1982, Datta 
Samant’s appeal for a one-day strike action in early January 
was met with widespread backing. The strike on 6 January was 
reported as having paralyzed the cotton textile industry, with 
independent observers claiming that a very large section of the 
work force had abided by the strike decision.°* While the 
activists of various rival unions (including the communists) 
supported the strike, the president of RMMS appealed to the 
workers to not take part in the work stoppage.** As the date of 
the indefinite strike approached, it was reported that the 
RMMS was reduced to helplessly observing developments 
overtaking the industry.** Moreover, it suffered a loss of mem- 
bership, which was reduced to around 50,000 workers.°° At 
the same time, Datta Samant claimed a membership of 
175,000 for his union. 

The indefinite strike launched on 18 January received 
mass worker support despite the continued opposition of 
RMMS.*° At a large rally of workers on the previous day, 
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Datta Samant (far right) with Sharad Joshi (left) and V.P. Singh (center) at a 16 January 1988 


rally of cotton growers in Sangli in Maharashtra.* 


Datta Samant explained to his supporters that the strike was 
being called due to the lack of progress over their problems. He 
denied the strike had any political motivation, and stated that it 
would be a peaceful struggle until the strikers’ demands were 
satisfied.*’ These demands included higher wages as well as 
other improvements in the conditions of employment. The 
raise sought ranged from Rs 250 to Rs 400 a month, and a 
bonus claim of 20 percent.** Other claims included permanent 
employment for badli workers, allowances for leave and 
travel, and a payment for house rent. *” 

The Millowners’ Association of Bombay rejected these 
demands, describing them as totally unacceptable. The associ- 
ation’s secretary stated that the central government did not 
wish the millowners to relent since it would have considerable 
nationwide repercussions.® He argued that the wage agree- 
ment of 1979 was valid until 1984, while the bonus paid to the 
workers was above that recommended under the Bonus Act. 
The chief minister of Maharashtra, Babasaheb Bhosale, la- 
beled the strike illegal, claiming that RMMS, the only recog- 
nized union, was against the strike action. He therefore dis- 
missed any possibility of a dialogue with the leaders of unre- 
cognized unions, including Datta Samant."' On his part, Datta 
Samant refused to acknowledge the RMMS’ representative 
Status since it was not obtained through a secret ballot. Conse- 
quently, he believed any agreements signed by the RMMS 
were not binding.”° In order to resolve the strike, he even urged 
the government to nationalize the mills, which could then be 
operated with workers* cooperation.°* 

The positions adopted by different parties connected with 
the dispute reflected a distinct constellation of economic and 
political interests. It included the millowners, the compliant 
RMMS, and both the state and central governments. The 
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millowners’ intransigence Was not surprising in view of gos 
ernment support for their position. Apart from such political 
considerations, the millowners’ stubborness was reinforced by 
the prevailing economic conditions in the textile industry. It 
was alleged that the strike would not alarm the millowners 
since the depressed demand affecting the industry had led to 
accumulated stocks [inventory] that could be sold under the 
circumstances. Additionally, the millowners would benefit 
from reductions in both the overhead costs and the inflated 
cotton prices.” In any case, the millowners did not anticipate 
the strike would last too long. 


Datta Samant’s Influence 


The protracted strike confounded all expectations of an 
early resolution of the dispute. On the one hand, it underlined 





*This photo is courtesy of Gail Omvedt and is from the 17 January 
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the deep-seated grievances of the workers and the rank-and- 
file rejection of the RMMS. On the other, it revealed the 
overwhelming popularity of Datta Samant. His ability to gal- 
vanize workers across a wide range of industries begs an 
explanation beyond the simplistic assertion of his adversaries, 
who suggest his control is attained through intimidating tactics 
that promote a ‘‘fear psychosis.’’°* Coercion is an inadequate 
rationalization of his success in mobilizing the workers. 

The rise of Datta Samant in the Bombay textile industry is 
partly explained by certain historical developments.°° Over 
the years, the largely Marathi-speaking Maharashtrian work- 
force experienced a relative decline in their economic condi- 
tions that made them more responsive to the regional chau- 
vinism of the right-wing party, Shiv Sena. Under its influ- 
ence, the class-based ideology previously promoted by the 
communists was displaced. The workers, shorn of their class 
outlook, were now more amenable to apolitical unionism rest- 
ing upon economic appeals, Datta Samant’s approach to labor 
issues was strongly centered upon achieving economic gains 
for the workers. His rival unionist in Bombay, George 
Fernandes, accused him of raising ‘*economism to the level of 
a philosophy that few have been able to do in the country.""*’ 
Certainly, many of the disputes handled by Datta Samant 
resulted in large raises for the workers, though some attempts 
proved unsuccessful. His critics have accused him of serving 
management by signing agreements with employers that en- 
tailed not only raises, but even proportionately higher produc- 
tion levels leading to increased workloads for the workers.” 
Nevertheless, to the textile workers long deprived of signific- 
ant economic benefits, Datta Samant offered a more promising 
alternative to the ineffectual RMMS. 

Workers in other sectors besides textiles also rallied be- 
hind him. His leadership is viewed as representing a link 
between those segments of the workng class, such as in tex- 
tiles, who needed a strong decisive leader, and others who 
were more educated and self-reliant, capable of acting on their 
own. The latter were connected with the plant-level unions 
typical of modern industries," where the role of a union 
president is that of an advisor and consultant. These workers 
are simply interested in buying a service for a certain fee. The 
consumerist approach to unions is the result of bureaucratized 
unionism devoid of ideological content at the level of the 
shop floor.’' Datta Samant’s leadership is appropriate to the 
requirements of workers in modern industries since it allows 
them the autonomy they require.” It is argued that the pressure 
exerted by him leads management to streamline labor rela- 
tions, and to that extent he becomes redundant. 
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Political forces, too, favored the growth of Datta 
Samant’s influence. He rose to prominence on the wave of 
turbulence sweeping through the post-Emergency period.” 
Following the lifting of the Emergency in 1977, workers were 
offered an opportunity to vent their grievances through more 
overt and strident means that were previously prevented by 
political repression. Such actions were focused at the factory 
and shop-floor level, sometimes being undertaken through the 
workers’ own initiative since the traditional organizational 
leadership was not forthcoming.’* The Janata Party lacked a 
working-class base, while the established trade unions had lost 
some ground due to their failure to provide effective leadership 
at the enterprise and shop-floor level during the Emergency. 
Even the communist union organizations like the Centre of 
Indian Trade Unions (CITU) adopted a position of tactical 
retreat at the time. The militants involved in this surge of 
protest were cften relatively educated and skilled, and were 
from the younger generation of workers whose politics were 
not ideologically motivated by the Left.’° To these workers, 
Datta Samant’s detention during the Emergency afforded him 
a measure of credibility. Further, his unconventional methods 
conformed to the militant mood of the workers. His industrial 
relations approach paid scant respect to legal concerns in 
which the workers had lost confidence since the late 1960s.” 


RR ASA AA EL A EG PR POR OE EIS 


The strike had widespread consequences for the 
economy and political relations. The economic de- 
mands of the workers challenged the interests of 
both private and state capital. 


Datta Samant himself held few illusions about the effective- 
ness of established wage-negotiation channels in providing 
economic rewards. When questioned whether his methods 
involving lengthy strikes and hardships for the workers were 
necessary he replied: ** You must understand that there are no 
economic changes which come through the Parliament or by 
talking alone. You have to organise and fight the injustices 
which exist, It is marches and agitations which deliver the 
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goods, not talks."’’* He was critical of employers, who, he 
alleged, manipulated and fabricated balance sheets. Neither 
did he condone politically controlled unions that he believed 
were concerned with politics rather than economic benefits for 
the workers.” His own actions were justified on the grounds 
that they represented demands for ‘*a legitimate share of pro- 
ductivity and profit. ™" 





Datta Samant’s message to the workers was politi- 
cal in content, reminding them that they could not 
remain aloof from politics after their betrayal by the 
ruling political party. Importantly, rural issues were 
raised too during these meetings and they had a 
particular relevance for the poor. These issues in- 
cluded minimum wages for farm workers, the cor- 
ruption of sugar factories dominated by rich peas- 
ants, and the demands for land. 





Social and cultural considerations further added to Datta 
Samant’s appeal. His Maharashtrian, rural origins were com- 
patible with the social background of many workers, espe- 
cially in the cotton industry.*' Simultaneously, his high educa- 
tional qualifications (a medical degree) could command re- 
spect from the relatively educated workers. Culturally, to 
Datta Samant’s credit, his union organization has transcended 
regional, sectarian divisions. In one instance, attempts by a 
Muslim management to drive a wedge between its Muslim 
workers and Datta Samant, who is Hindu, were met with 
condemnation by the Muslim workers.** During the prolonged 
textile strike both the Dalit (ex-untouchable) and Savarna 
(caste Hindu) workers stood united even though caste and 
sectarian differences prevailed in the residential and familial 
spheres of social life.” 


Repercussions of the Strike 


The strike had widespread consequences for the economy 
and political relations. The economic demands of the workers 
challenged the interests of both private and state capital. Of a 
total sixty mills in Bombay, forty-seven were privately owned, 
while the rest belonged to state corporations, that is, the 
National Textile Corporation and the Maharashtra State Tex- 
tile Corporation.” At the national level, the government's 
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stake in the textile industry was considerably higher. A com 
munist leader, G.V. Chitnis, alleged the government was 
Supporting the millowners because otherwise it would be 
forced to provide wage increments to workers employed in 106 
government-managed mills throughout India. ™ The allegation 
was confirmed by a senior minister in the state government 
who claimed his administration was confronted with a di 
lemma; despite criticisms of its failure to resolve the conflict 
its Options were restricted due to the pressure exerted by the 
central government, which feared repercussions in other mills 
in the country if significant concessions were made to the 
workers’ demands.”° In view of the cons ergence of economic 
interests between private capital and the state, it 1$ not surpris 
ing that the interests of labor faced formidable opposition 

It is, however, arguable whether the intransigence of 
textile manufacturers and the government was compatible with 
wider economic stability. The prolonged strike depressed 
many sectors of Bombay's economy. Within manufacturing, 
immediate effects were felt by the dyes and chemicals in 
dustries, while in the services sector, transport was hard hit, 
with freight charges drastically declining.” Hoteliers in the 
industrial areas also experienced a considerable loss of earn 
ings. The retail trades, involving basic necessities as well as 
luxuries such as gold and silver jewelry, were similarly al 
fected.** Beyond the urban-industrial economy, the ill effects 
were felt in agriculture. A member of Rajya Sabha, A.G 
Kulkarni, claimed during proceedings that the cotton growers 
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faced serious difficulties due to lowered prices.” Needless to 
say, severe hardships were imposed upon the textile workers, 
with grave concern being expressed in the Rajya Sabha over 
their material deprivation. Many were forced to rely upon their 
savings or credit. Heavy withdrawals of bank deposits in 
laboring communities were reported, and personal loans, par- 
ticularly from the cooperative banks, rose substantially. Some 
workers were even driven to pawning their prized possessions 
like jewelry and other items of value.” 

The dire economic circumstances revealed the intraclass 
links binding the workers. Financial support for the strikers 
was obtained from various sources. The blue-collar nontextile 
workers belonging to Samant’s unions provided financial con- 
tributions to sustain those on strike. The MGKU claimed it 
distributed about Rs 50,000 each day to an average of 1,000 
workers.” Occasional contributions were made by political 
sympathizers such as West Bengal’s chief minister, Jyoti 
Basu, who offered Rs 10,000 for the ‘fighting fund’ of the 
strikers. 

Considering the wide-ranging economic consequences of 
the dispute, it is not surprising that the strike became politi- 
cized. Concern for the strike was expressed by politicians and 
other public dignitaries. In March 1982 there was a consider- 
able uproar in the state legislature when the opposition ques- 
tioned the government over the issue of the strike. The Labour 
minister's statement refusing to conduct negotiations with the 
nonrecognized MGKU was rejected by the opposition Bhara- 
tiya Janata Party, whose members responded by staging a 
walkout.” The mayor of Bombay, Prabhakar S. Pai, tried to 
evoke public sympathy for the economic suffering of the 
striking workers by undertaking a dharna (public protest) on 
19 April 1982.°° 

The strike also expanded the political horizon of Datta 
Samant and the workers. At the start of the strike, Samant 
abandoned the Congress flag in favor of one bearing a more 
militant working-class insignia.”* He broadened his program 
demanding the derecognition of RMMS and withdrawal of the 
BIR Act.” These demands challenged the political patronage 
of the state since the status of RMMS was assured through the 
ruling Congress (I) Party’s support combined with the BIR 
Act. In his opposition to RMMS, Datta Samant was strongly 
supported by the workers, for some of whom the strike, from 
its early phase, was more than just a struggle for immediate 
monetary gain. They declared: 

This is not an everyday strike, we are fighting for a new future, Not 
only for ourselves, but for the coming generation. Our fate is 
completely sealed with the RMMS as our union. Even tf we do not 
get a rupee extra, after six—eight months of strike, but succeed in 
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throwing out the RMMS, it would have been worth all that we 
undergo.”° 


Datta Samant accused the Congress (1) Party of adopting 
an anti-working-class position and organized protest marches 
against high prices, with women assuming a leading role.” On 
7 February 1983, when hundreds of mainly women textile 
workers observed a one-day dharna, Datta Samant con- 
demned both the anti-labor policy of the Congress (I) state 
government and the detention by the police of worker activists 
who provided a link between him and the strikers.” Besides 
Samant and the textile workers, other participants in the 
dharna included representatives of various leftist women’s 
organizations. Some months later, in August 1983, Datta 
Samant’s message to the workers was explicitly political. 
When addressing a massive rally of workers on | August, he 
argued that while union activity was to continue, *‘political 
agitation and mobilisation under the banner of Kamgar 
Aghadi’’ (Workers’ Front) would receive equal support.” 
Further, he appealed to the workers in Maharashtra to organize 
themselves to ‘‘rout the Congress (1) in all coming elections.” 
Others sharing the platform with Datta Samant included D.B. 
Patil and Yashwant Chavan, the leaders respectively of the 
opposition in the state assembly and the Sarva Shramik Sangh 
and Lal Nishan parties. During various demonstrations work- 
ers were reminded by Lal Nishan Party activists of mass 
liberation struggles in socialist countries like China, '™® and 
some workers turned to Solidarity in Poland as a model to 
emulate. '"' 

The conflict even permeated the rural areas where the 
workers originated.'°* A closer articulation of interests 
emerged between the rural poor and the textile workers. This 
was partly a consequence of the rural establishment (including 
the RMMS activists, rich farmers, and village officials) an- 
tagonizing the textile workers by pressuring them to resume 
employment in the mills.‘ To some extent, it was also facil- 
itated by the political activities of leftist parties such as the Lal 
Nishan that were engaged in mobilizing the workers, the poor 
peasants, and the landless laborers. Under the organizational 
lead of the left-wing parties, the grievances of workers and the 
rural poor reinforced each other against the interests of domin- 
ant classes, both urban and rural. In the course of a rural tour 
by Datta Samant and the Lal Nishan leaders in February 1982, 
there was considerable support from the textile workers as well 
as the rural poor. Datta Samant’s message to the workers was 
political in content, reminding them that they could not remain 
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aloof from politics after their betrayal by the ruling political 
party. Importantly, rural issues were raised too during these 
meetings and they had a particular relevance for the poor. 
These issues included minimum wages for farm workers, the 


corruption of sugar factories dominated by rich peasants, and 
“the demands for land. 


.. There were more political reverberations in mid-1983 
when Vasantdada Patil, the new chief minister of Maharashtra, 
contested an election in his constituency in central Sangli 
City. ‘°* He was opposed to the democratic front of opposition 
parties who supported Santram Patil of the Lal Nishan Party.'”° 
The two candidates represented opposing class interests, the 
former being a “‘leader of the sugar barons,’ and the latter 
representing sugar workers, Datta Samant also joined the fray 
as the chief campaigner for the democratic oppostion front. He 
raised the issue of the textile workers’ strike, accusing the 


chief minister of reneging on his initial promise to settle the 


dispute without humiliating the workers. Santram Patil, how- 
ever, publicized the anti-people policies of the Congress (I) 
government, highlighting the high prices of basic commodities 
and the favorable treatment accorded to rich farmers. It was 


reported that the leftist parties and Datta Samant attracted large 


numbers of people to their rallies. Even though the chief 
minister won comfortably with over 52,000 votes, his main 
opponent, Santram Patil, still gained over 14,000 votes. The 
latter’s tally was notable considering none of the textile work- 
ers resided in the constituency, which was a family stronghold 
of the chief minister. '°° 

In the industrial centers of Maharashtra, there were major 
gestures of working-class unity when workers from different 
industries responded to calls for strike action on various occa- 
sions in support of the textile workers’ cause. These actions 
revealed the wider class linkages existing amongst the Bom- 
bay workers. On 19 April 1982, left-wing unions called a 
statewide bandh (strike) to express their support of the textile 
workers’ strike.'°’ The bandh was reported as partial, but there 
was considerable police presence to maintain control. A com- 
bined police force of 8,000 men from the city police, Central 
Reserve Police, and the State Reserve Police was deployed for 
an intensive patrol of Bombay.'°* Later in the year, between 
the | Ith and [3th of October, at least 200,000 workers stayed 
away from work in response to Datta Samant’s call for a 
three-day general strike in Bombay. '™ Despite some collective 
action on the part of the different unions, the workers’ organi- 
zations were marked by rivalry and disunity. ''° Support for the 
strike by the traditional communist parties was inconsistent 
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and limited, partly due to their dislike of Datta Samant, 
was viewed as their rival. "€ The fragmentation of the uni 
movement was revealed by the acrimonious exchange: 
ween the various unionists. In December 1982 a cin 
strike called by Datta Samant was reported to have eve | 
little support from other unions, and the Trade Umen omt — 
Action Committee (TUJAC) condemned him for his ‘am 

eral style of functioning. 7 A few days Boas 
Fernandes accused him of engaging in enpre 
cost of working-class unity. When | 5 O WERS | 
questioned about his failure to consult TU JAC over the city. > 
wide IRE, he toren ibat ne Son uaa Hen | 


























The protracted strike confounded all ex pec tations 
of an early resolution of the dispi te : 
hand, it underlined the de ep-se hi 

the workers and the rank-and-fil 


RMMS. On the other, it bane Gx sidrinhuietnn 
popularity of Datta Samant. 





Another collective form of worker action involved voni 
tary arrest or the ‘jail bharag’’ (hteraliy “All the jais) 
campaigns to demand the settlement of the strike. Bewer. 
August and October 1982 Datta Samant organized three major. 
campaigns.''* The first, launched on 16 August, — Q 
thousands of workers and invited a repressive response from: 
the government, Prior to the start of the campaigi zn, E te pe 

commissioner panne’ pathenng i of five = 













unions was ead at cay Bo omt 
arrested, including g the prominent leade 
organizing the rally. Further jail baro” campa 
September and on 11 October 1982 led to 24. O00. arr 
Datta Samant, too, was arrested and detained for fourte: 
in Nasik Central Jail. The significance of the camp i 
tended beyond Bombay since workers in of) | : 
Maharashtra also participated in the protests. Following 
campaign there was a large decline in workers reportis 
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A “jail bharao” in the summer of 1982. The marchers were prohibited from getting within a certain distance from the state legislature, 
and they would intentionally cross that line so they would get arrested and “fill the jails.’ The picture on the left shows Datta Samant 
(in white trousers, walking in front of the banner) and others marching down the road to the place where they would get arrested. The 
picture on the right shows women textile workers standing by the bus that will take them to jail. 


work at the mills. Nevertheless, the later campaigns were less 
successful and Datta Samant conceded that the response was 
somewhat unsatisfactory. ''° The lack of sufficient support was 
attributed to the fact that a large section of the textiles labor 
force (about 150,000 workers) was away from Bombay. To- 
wards the end of September 1982 the millowners claimed that 
the strike was petering out since more workers were reporting 
at the mills, but these claims were exaggerated, '™ Even as late 
as November, it was reported there was little improvement in 
workers attending the mills: some of them were reluctant to 
Start working again because of the poor working conditions. '*' 
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Despite the protracted character of the strike and its polit- 
icization, the strikers’ actions were devoid of major violence, 
except for the spontaneous rioting by workers during the Bom- 
bay police strike of 18 August 1982.'** In the violence that 
followed, the workers attacked grocery, grain, and pawn 
shops in some working class areas. They expressed their con- 
siderable resentment towards RMMS and the government 
bureaucracy by ransacking the residences of the president and 
general-secretary of RMMS, and that of a Congress (1) mem- 
ber of the legislative assembly who had participated in a 
government committee established earlier to settle the textile 
dispute.'** Although minor and intermittent violent actions 
occurred during the workers’ demonstrations, they did not 
result in any uncontrollable escalation. In one instance about 
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1,000 strikers attempted an attack on a police station at Mahim 
but they were dispersed after a lathi (long stick) charge by the 
police.'** Aggrieved at police support of nonstriking workers, 
the strikers gathered around the police station shouting 
‘police station jalado” (burn the police station). There were 
reports of intimidation of strikebreakers resulting in fatali- 
ties,'*° but police escort of workers defying strike orders, 
combined with their accommodation in the mills for up to a 
week, avoided more fatalities and widespread violence. '*° 
The strike invited severe police repression of striking 
workers. From the early phase of the strike, workers’ gather- 
ings were circumscribed by invoking Section 144 on 3 Febru- 
ary 1982, which prevented assembly of more than four persons 
outside the mills.'*’ In response, the workers formed indepen- 
dent mill committees in the working-class areas of Parel, 
Worli, and Sewree that led to police harassment of workers in 
their residential areas. Sixteen strikers were arrested on the 
pretext of ‘assaulting loyal workers’’ after participating in a 
pheri or confidence march held around the chawls (tene- 
ments).'** Following the police strike and riots in August 
1982, the application of Section 144 was intensified. In Worli 


it was applied to an area under the control of three police 


stations, consequently preventing meetings and communica- 
tion between the strikers. Official bans against confidence 
marches and zonal committees were allegedly aimed at under- 
mining the second tier (or intermediate) leadership of the 
workers. '*” Other forms of police repression including random 
arrests, house searches, and torture of the strikers were widely 
reported, especially in the labor areas of Worli, Bhoiwada, 
Dadar, and Mahim.'*® Even the National Security Act was 
indiscriminately used to arrest workers. The police actions 
were aimed at destroying the strikers’ organizational network 
as well as persuading them to resume work. Such coercion 
succeeded in creating considerable fear among the strikers and 
their families. Fear of the police was vividly portrayed by one 
worker who complained: 


They come into our chawl and threaten us. Things have come to 
such a pass that we are scared to come out to buy pan [coconut] or 
bidis [a type of Indian cigarette] and we prefer to stay indoors. 
We try and explain the situation to them but they just won't listen. 
We have to go out of our homes for days at a time to avoid being 
taken into police custody. '*' 


The continuation of the strike in spite of repression and eco- 
nomic hardships underlined the determination of the workers 
and their considerable resilience in the face of economic and 
political pressure. 
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Conclusion 


The strike failed to achieve its original aims, but the 
setback did not damage the status of Datta Samant among ne 
workers. Their support for him and the MGEU was conni 
by their continued union membership and turnout ai rallies 
They still regarded Datta Samant as their hope for an improved 
future. His election to the Lok Sabha indicated that he hi 
retained his influence over them. If anything, 
Owners’ intransigence completely alienated the workers 
example of the workers’ disenchantment with the m 
their lack of enthusiasm towards the tanon thank ig 
ceremony for the machines on the eve of Desera, an annual 
religious event. '** 

Datta Samant attracted considerable suppor 


















represent a new social group that is prepared to act in a more 
assertive manner to attain its goals. They are inclined to com 
pare their economic circumstances with these of other social 
groups. The resulting sense of relative deprivation could prov e 
a major motivator of social action and economic change. 

The strident economic approach of Datta Samant has 
drawn derogatory comments from some of his counterparts in 


the trade union movement, who view it as a negative trend 





counteracting political consciousness among the workers. 
This argument is perhaps overstated. Economism under some 
circumstances can expand consciousness and contribute to 
critical, lass dees ee Ppa conditions ori ne 





modate the eende of labor, political s repercussions cannot "he 
excluded. The politicization of the Bombay textile strike is one 
illustration. It confirms the belief that the politically educative 
role of strikes and collective actions should not be under- 
estimated. °> The workers’ support for Datta Samant’s mili- 
tant actions suggests considerable empathy between his 
methods and their outlook. Those critical of Datta Samant s = 
economism may be underplay! ing the disjuncture between their 
aims and the workers’ economic imperatives.” 

Finally, the rural-urban nexus was an important factor 
defining the character of the strike. The reliance of mill wi k 
ers upon their families in the villages made it possible to 


sustain n the strike a a oe AIRE se the samot time. 
















i it may “have 
weakened dier a ee over the a ener 

ment. But the convergence of interests petween the 
and the textile workers indicates wider political possibilis 
The enduring rural ties of the workers is one dimension of 
India’s partial urban-industrial transformation, amdi 
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[he Bombay Textile 
Workers’ Strike of 1982: 
The Lessons of History 






by Bharat Patankar 


The importance of this textile strike is not its mention in 
the Guinness Book of World Records as the biggest strike in 
world history, but the many lessons it gives to the working-class 
movement and to communists taking part in this movement. 

The first important thing done by the textile workers’ 
struggle was to change the definition of victory and defeat. All 
the parliamentary left parties and even some of the sections 
advocating armed struggle started crying in loud voices in May 
and June 1983 that the textile workers were doomed and that 
they should be helped like victims of scarcity or flood. They 
proclaimed that the strike was already over and should be for- 
mally withdrawn by the leadership so as to protect cadres from 
getting victimized and workers from getting ousted from the 
industry in large numbers. During January and February 1983 
the majority of these had been saying that some “sober attitude” 
should be taken and the strike should be withdrawn by com- 
promising on some partial gains and maintaining the fighting 
strength of the workers. But the textile workers and their leader- 
ship, bound to the uncompromising nature of the struggle, 
neither withdrew nor compromised the strike. It may appear 
contradictory that even when all the textile workers were ready 
to return to their work in the mills, still the strike was not 
officially withdrawn. But if one discussed with the workers 
and understood their attitude, one would have realized that by 
“strike” the textile workers did not mean only remaining outside 
the mills, but rather maintaining an uncompromising battle with 
the millowners, the government, and the puppet union. They 
were not ready to accept defeat so hurriedly, nor were they 
considering this particular form of contention as the final form 
to achieve victory. For them, official withdrawal of the strike 
would have meant withdrawal from the struggle—as it has 
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This essay by Bharat Patankar is actually the conclusion of a 
long paper he wrote on the Bombay textile workers’ strike. Although 
we do not have the space to print his whole paper, we want to include 
at least his conclusion since he writes from the perspective of someone 
who was himself actively involved in the strike. Working with com- 
munist groups that were supporting Samant’s union, Patankar was 
an organizer of the strike in rural areas. He was thus very much 
aware of what has been described as “the varied and on the whole 
disappointing response to the strike of the Left, ” and his conclusion 
gives some indication of that, as well as emphasizing the lessons he 
feels the Left must learn from the strike. It should be noted that 
Patankar wrote his paper before the full outcome of the strike was 
clear, which might well be disguised by the fact that we have taken 
the liberty of changing his verbs from the present to the past to make 
them fit with the years that have elapsed since then. 

The Editors 


meant in history previously. And this they did not want. On 
the contrary, by taking further qualitative steps and widening 
and deepening their resistance they were emerging as fighters 
in the continuous conflict with capital and its state. So their 
definition of victory became the maintenance of a fighting 
organization and an uncompromising continuation of the strug- 
gle. While it may sound as though the workers were not con- 
cerned about their immediate demands for wage raises, im- 
proved working conditions, abolition of the badli system,' and 
cancellation of the Bombay Industrial Relations (BIR) Act, this 
was not the case. They were very much concerned about these 
immediate demands, but they were not ready to accept defeat 
if these demands were not fulfilled within a certain time limit 
and with a certain form of effort. 

With this attitude and practice, the textile workers were 
upholding and contributing to a new tradition that was pioneered 
by the workers’ movement on a smaller scale in various indus- 
tries in the recent past. The textile workers were overcoming 
a defeatist tendency within the working class movement: the 
tendency of withdrawing from conflicts with only small gains 
and with a false sense of victory based on these gains. The 
new tradition of relentless struggle that they have established 
means that whether there is partial victory or complete defeat 
in terms of gaining immediate demands, the working class must 
continue its battle, learning from experience and widening its 
efforts on that basis, going ahead in the face of attacks from 
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|. A system fer finding and hiring temporary workers. It was set up 
and operated jcintly by the unions, employers, and the government. 
——ED. 





capital and its state. 

If we examine the history of the textile strike, we see 
qualitative changes in the forms and content of struggle. The 
term “strike” historically has meant bandhs (shutdowns by the 
workers and their supporters, not by owners or employers), 
marches, picketings, etc., in the cities, and idleness for the 
majority of workers who have gone back to their villages. In a 
country like India where almost all sections of workers are still 
maintaining relations with the agrarian sector—active relation- 
ships with agricultural laborers and poor and middle peasants— 
this traditional method of struggle could not take workers 
beyond the limitations of trade union conflicts, nor could it 
open up the possibilities of heightening the consciousness of 
workers through their own actions and thereby politicizing the 
movement. In recent years, however, struggles of mine workers 
in Dhanbad and Chattisgarh have broken new ground by work- 
ing to build ongoing relations with the concerns of poor tribal 
peasants. By creating a conscious struggle in the countryside, 





The textile workers were overcoming a defeatist 
tendency within the working class movement: the 
tendency of withdrawing from conflicts with only 
small gains and with a false sense of victory based 
on these gains. The new tradition of relentless 
struggle that they have established means that 
whether there is partial victory or complete defeat 
in terms of gaining immediate demands, the work- 
ing class must continue its battle, learning from 
experience and widening its efforts on that basis, 
going ahead in the face of attacks from capital 
and its state. 





the textile strike in Bombay definitely meant a historic break- 
through in the Indian working-class movement. Even without 
glorifying this contribution, one can say that within the limita- 
tions of the “conscious” communist factor and of the working 
class itself, the qualitative change shown by village struggles 
leading to the formation of organizations of the rural poor in 
one of the talukas (subdistricts) has at least sown the seeds for 
this breakthrough. 

While being involved in the creation of these qualitative 
changes, the main actors—the mass of textile workers—went 
beyond the leadership in certain respects, though with the aid 
of some communists. Datta Samant, the existing unquestioned 
leader of the textile workers, never imagined such qualitative 
changes. No leadership of the working masses can exactly 
forecast the march of the movement, but a leadership with an 
understanding of scientific socialism, actually emerging from 
the working-class movement, could at least have a general 
perspective about the march of events. The aid given by the 


we ‘Lal Nishan Party (LNP), on a big scale, and the Shramik Mukti 


“Dal,” on a small scale, played an important role in the shaping 
of the struggle. If these two organizations—particularly the 
LNP, which is a big organization—had not had their ideological 
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This print appeared with the heading “THE ANGRY WORKER” on 
the front cover of the Indian newsmagazine Link on 17 January (982 


imitations m understanding the process of transition of the 
working-class movement from a trade-union level to a pontom 
and social level, then their shaping of the struggle could have 
been much more advanced and effective. Dut to mention te 
ideological limitations of the leadership as the only 
limited success would be subjective if one did not also mention 
the fact that the working class itself, as a whole, in India anc 
along with its international counterparts, is not advanced enouah 
and does not have a consciousness organwed oo to at nape 
its own history rapidly into revolutionary acve vertie- 
less, the leadership which the workers ssi : 
was definitely surpassed by them and w 
views about how to wage effective siru oaie 
When Datta Samant first came i 
movement, he was attacking the red flag and “communists 
general, ignoring the historic gains made by the working 
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insignia. His attacking of the red flag refers to his opp 
communist leaders, groups, and programs. 








be seen in a nutshell. Datta Samant, who in the beginning had 
talked only of wage raises and money in the workers’ pockets, 
gradually started stressing the badli workers’ questions, cancel- 
> lation of the BIR Act, and standardization of workload and 
- working conditions, and finally said in this rally: “We cannot 
- remain satisfied with a big wage raise because a wage raise can- 


_ not change the society and our oppressive conditions. It cannot 
< change the relation between the government and workers and 
=> cannot stop the workers’ exploitation. So workers must start 
<o thinking about political struggle on the basis of a definite strat- 


< egy of social and economic changes.” One cannot say as yet 
that this talk indicates a revolutionary change in the leadership, 
nor does it mean that leadership will not fall into a more radical, 


¿> more working-class version of parliamentary politics within the 


< framework of the bourgeois state. But this much change brought 
about by mass actions and the mood of the textile workers 
provides some indication of the new orientation being taken 
by the working-class movement in India. Those communists 
who are taking part in the movement should abandon their 
bookish attitude and hollow revolutionary slogans and learn 
from this experience. If a petty-bourgeois radical like Datta 
Samant could learn this much, then those who call themselves 
revolutionary communists should go much beyond him. 

Throughout the period of the strike the textile workers 
were a shining example of nonsectarian practice, and this in 
an atmosphere of extreme sectarianism exhibited by almost all 
communist parties and groups. By allowing each and every 
group ready to help in furthering the struggle to participate in 
the movement, they denied the establishment of a monopoly 
over the workers and their movement by a single leadership. 
At the same time they resoundingly ousted those people who 
were telling them not to fight or to withdraw from their fight, 
and by doing this they defined what is “nonsectarian” for the 
working-class movement. For the sake of the textile workers, 
those who participated uncompromisingly to further the struggle 
should by no means have been ousted from the struggle, regard- 
less of their approach. But those who asked the textile workers 
to compromise and who spoke against the fighting spirit of the 
masses should have been ousted emphatically. This is an excel- 
lent definition of nonsectarianism. 
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The textile workers, through their practice, expressed a 
longstanding demand of the workers to have a single militant 
mass Organization in which various political trends could work, 


with differences about overall political perspectives but with a 
method of settling these differences within the framework of 


the mass organization at the level of that particular movement. 
The textile workers rejected the existing practice in the trade- 
union movements of industrial workers and agricultural laborers 
(and of peasants, women, and students) in India of having 
separate mass organizations under the banner and domination 
of single parties and political organizations. This practice un- 
necessarily creates a split within the working class and serves 
to bind workers to the politics of these parties through organi- 
zational methods rather than through political understanding. 
The masses then do not get the right to criticize and choose 
from the various political lines coming forward in the move- 
ment. The textile workers rejected, such practices. If the left 
movement and communist groups don’t understand the crucial 
importance of this lesson, then the working class will definitely 
go beyond even these leftists and so-called revolutionaries and 
create their own revolutionary leadership, one which could 
advance through a united struggle, removing all obstacles in 
organizing their thoughts and actions towards the emergence 
of a revolutionary politics. 

Of course, many obstacles remained in the path of the 
textile workers’ movement. In spite of the new beginnings, the 
textile workers’ did not succeed in building a strong organi- 
zation, democratically controlled by the workers themselves. 
Their organization remained dominated by an individualistic 
leadership, one which imposed itself on the workers on the 
basis of the strength it acquired from the unity and determination 
of the workers themselves. The heritage of detrimental bureau- 
cratic practices and concomitant alienation within the working- 
class movement unfortunately retained considerable influence. 
But in the year-and-a-half of their groundbreaking strike, the 
nearly quarter-million textile workers of Bombay transformed 
much of the trade union and political situation of western India, 
and pointed the way towards the revolutionary transformation 
of the entire working-class movement of the country. 
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Won en and Capitalist 
Development in Sri L 
1977-87 





by Asoka Bandarage* 


Introduction 


The ethnic crisis in Sri Lanka has diverted attention from 
many of the other major social issues facing the island today. 
. Among these are the rapid changes in women’s roles and the 

. attendant. contradictions of gender subordination. This article 


ee surveys these changes and contradictions, focusing on the incor- 


-= poration: of women into the processes of capitalist development 

- in Sri Lanka in the 1977—87 period. The article begins, however, 
with an examination of the plantation or estate sector. Even 
though this sector is not a product of the new economic liberali- 
zation, it warrants our consideration here due to its continued 
preeminence in the national economy and in the proletarianiza- 
tion of women in Sri Lanka. After discussing women’s work 
on plantations the article moves on to studying women in the 
Mahaweli Development Program, the Free Trade Zone, labor 

_ export to the Middle East, tourism, and import liberalization. 





_*Earlier versions of this paper were presented at many seminars and 
éonfetences, most recently at: the conference on Human Rights in 
South and Southeast Asia, University of Buffalo, State University of 
New York, May 1988; Sri Lanka Study Group at Harvard, Cambridge, 
MA, April 1988; the conference on Multinational Culture: Social 
Impacts of the Global Economy, Hofstra University, NY, March 1988, 
and the conference on New Dimensions of Poverty in the 1990s, 
Michigan State University, March 1988. Thanks to participants at my 
sessions for their valuable comments, and to my father and other 
members of my family for their support. Thanks also to Jay Dillon 
„and Bill and Nancy Doub for their help in preparing the manuscript 
for publication. 

For general. bibliographies on women in Sri Lanka, see Asoka 
ge, “Sri Lanka,” in South Asian Women at Home and Abroad: 
to Resources, 2 vols., eds. Jyotsana Vaid, Barbara D. Miller, 
ice Hyde, Committee on Women in Asian Studies (New York: 
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A Guide to Resources (New York: Kraus intern 


These separate sectoral analyses are followed by a brief Comal 
eration of rising military expenditures and bar E 
welfare provisions and their effects on the surv? 
and the poor. The article ends by painti 
major dilemmas of peripheral capitalist dev 
subordination, stressing the need for an 
development that empowers rather than v 
The 1977-87 period covered in this 
of rapid economic growthi in Sri Lanka: 
government came into office in 1977 
opening the economy to greater foreign i 
and to “privatizing” hitherto state- owned g 
port and telecommunications. Through gct 
diversification, it promised to curb it 
and import shortages, which were att 
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1980). 

[For more on women in Asia, see the next issu: 
20, number 3), which will be a special-foc 
will include articles on women in China's Shen 
Zone, in the computer industry in Kyust 
white-collar workers in Japan. In the eig 
on women’s industrial employment in 
women in North Korea (17:3, 1985); ) 
ment in Japan (an excerpt from a nove —] 
welfare work in India (17:1, 1985) 
Chinese policies on women (13:2, 1981 
young women in Taiwan (12:2, 1980); and Sab a 
and women in India (12:1, 1980).—Ep.] 
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policies of its predecessor ' The goal was to make Sri Lanka 
another successful case of export-led growth in Asia, similar 
to Taiwan or South Korea, although it was the city-state of 
Singapore that was often cited as the model for emulation. 
However, 1977 does not represent a radical departure from the 
island’s previous policies and patterns of evolution. Rather, it 
marks an acceleration of capitalist development that began with 
the introduction of the colonial plantations in the 1830s.? The 
Mahaweli River Diversion Scheme, tourist expansion, and labor 
export to the Middle East were begun several years prior to 
1977. Even the Free Trade Zone, another linchpin of the current 
Open Economy, was under consideration before 1977.° It is the 
speedup in absorption into the Western development model and 
the dismantling of the traditions of state welfare, urged on by 
the World Bank and the International Monetary Fund (IMF), 
that makes 1977 a turning point in the economic and political 
history of the island. 

Women’s labor in economic production is nothing new in 
Sti Lanka. From the earliest times Sri Lankan women have 
been coproducers in dry grain and wet rice agriculture, and 
they have served capitalism from its inception in the plantations, 
factories, and service establishments. However, women are ab- 
solutely central to every one of the economic strategies of the 
post-1977 accelerated development program. They are its 
cheapest labor force and, in several sectors such as the Free 
Trade Zone and labor export in the Middle East, its predominant 
labor force as well.* It is clear that although women have been 
an important part of the Sri Lankan labor force for a long time, 
their role has expanded dramatically since 1977, often, it wall 
be seen, with dire consequences for the women themselves. 

While all social groups in the island have felt the cataclys- 
mic changes of the 1977—87 period, this article is restricted to 
the effects of economic development programs on the poorer 
classes of women. Except for a discussion of Indian Tamil 
women on the tea plantations and references to Sinhalese Cath- 
olic women in the Free Trade Zone and Muslim women leaving 
for work in the Middle East, the study is largely confined to 
the experiences of Sinhalese Buddhist women from the island’s 
majority ethnic and religious group. This bias in the analysis 
reflects the uneven and unequal nature of capitalist development 





1 V. Moonesinghe, “The Open Economy,” Lanka Guardian vol. 18, 
no. 10 (15 Sept. 1985), p 22; Jerry Moles and James V. Riker, “National 
Heritage and the Future of Sr Lanka Agriculture,” Lanka Guardian 
vol. 15, no. 17, 1 Jan. 1983, p. 15 


2. Details in Asoka Bandarage, Colonialism in Srt Lanka. The Polit- 
ical Economy of the Kandyan Highlands, 1833—1886 (Berlin: Mouton, 
1983); paperback edition (Colombo Lake House Investments Ltd., 
1985); Asoka Bandarage, “The Establishment and Consolidation of 
the Plantation Economy of Sri Lanka,” Bulletin of Concerned Asian 
Scholars vol 14, no 3 Guly—Sept 1982) 

3 Sunil Bastian, ‘Foreign Investments in Sri Lanka Politics and Eco- 
nomics,’ Logos vol 23, no. 1 (March 1984), p. 14; “Trends ın Foreign 
Investment since 1977: A Sectoral Analysis”; and “Bibliography: For- 
eign Investment in Sri Lanka,” both in Dossier 95, Centre for Society 
and Religion (Colombo, June 1983). 

4 Asoka Bandarage, “Women and the Transition from Feudalism to 
Capitalism in Sri Lanka” (forthcoming), Joke Schrijvers, “Manipulated 
The map on the opposite page 1s courtesy of Asoka Bandarage and 
was prepared by Clark University Cartographic Service, Worcester, 
Massachusetts. 
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in the island, especially the concentration of state-sponsored 
development programs within the majority ethnic group and in 
the urban southwestern region.* Due to the ethnic politics in 
the country and to some extent the cultural conservatism of 
their communities, Sri Lankan Tamil and Muslim women have 
not been incorporated into the Mahawel: Program, the Free 
Trade Zone, tourism, and other new or expanded sectors of the 
economy in a significant way However, if a unified women’s 
movement is to be built in a multicultural and highly stratified 
society such as Sri Lanka, the separate and unequal experiences 
of women across the boundaries of social class, caste, ethmicily, 
religion, region, and so on need far greater investigation 

The limitations and biases of the currently available statis- 
tics also need to be pointed out In Sn Lanka. as elsewhere in 
the “Third World’, women’s labor is mostly concentrated in 
household agriculture and the so-called informal sector Yet 
this work, like women’s domestic labor the world over, 1s almost 
never included in official calculations such as the gross national 
product (GNP). Cultural biases also lead to underreporting of 
such phenomena as female-headed households and violence 
against women in the workplace and in the home. For now. 
one must make the best use of available data In the future, 


Motherhood: The Marginalization of Peasant Women in the North 
Central Province of Sm Lanka,” Development and Change vol 14 
(1983), pp 185-209. 


5 Discussion in Bandarage, Colonialism in S11 Lanka, especially 
chap. 8. 





Table 1 


Population of Sri Lanka by Ethnic Groups—19¢é1* 


Percent 
of Total 


Ethnic Groups 


Population 


10,985,666 
1,871,535 
823,233 
1,056,972 
43,378 
38,236 
28,981 


14,850,001 


*Source. Statıstıcal Abstract of Srı Lanka, 1981 


Sinhalese 

Srı Lanka Tamils 
Indian Tamils 
Moors 

Malays 
Burghers/Eurasians 
Others 








Table 2 


Employed Population by Industries (Percentage of Females)* 


Industries 


Agriculture, hunting, 
forestry, and fisheries 


Mining and quarrying 
Manufacturing 
Electricity, gas, and water 
Construction 


Wholesale and retail trade, 
restaurants, hotels 


Transport, storage, and 
communications 


Finance, insurance, and 
business service 


Community and 
personal services 


Activities not classified 


1,584,141 
13,790 
289,245 
3,264 
56,686 


282,842 


104,292 


65,070 


396,204 
197,815 


1,681,937 
9,412 
292,215 
7,842 
85,131 


349,108 


137,598 


15,599 


440,869 
175,355 


1971 


Total 


1,828,977 
13,079 
339,405 
9,567 
103,561 


343,768 


178,876 


24,945 


492,780 
313,917 


Percent 
Female 


1,863,844 
38,642 
416,829 
15,169 
124,763 


433,307 


198,794 


45,476 


596,708 
365,832 





2,993,349 24.2 3,195,125 20.5 3,648,875 22.2 4,119,556 20.7 


*Source: Census Reports 1953-1981 ın Kuman Jayawardena and Swarna Jayaweera, A Profile on Sri Lanka: A Study—The Integration of Women 
into Development Planning (Colombo, Sri Lanka: Women’s Education Centre, Series No. 13, May 1986), p.70. 





however, data collection must be more sensitive to gender dy- 
namics.‘ It is only through such considerations that the complex 
and fast-changing lives of women can be comprehended 
adequately. 


The Plantations 


Given the availability of land, attachment to subsistence 
agriculture, and abhorrence of wage labor, Sinhalese peasants 
refused to become the regular labor force required on the 
British-owned plantations. Instead, they became a shifting labor 
force performing specialized tasks on the estates. Very few 
Sinhalese women went to work on the plantations at first. They 
were about 6 percent of the estate female labor force in 1891, 
but due to increasing unemployment and landlessness their 
numbers steadily rose during the twentieth century.’ A great 
proportion of Sinhalese labor, both male and female, works on 
the smaller rubber and coconut estates rather than on the larger 
tea plantations. 

Beginning in the 1820s, British planters began to import 
laborers from neighboring South India. At first these poverty- 
stricken landless laborers came as migrants. Nevertheless, when 


the island’s primary plantation crop shifted from coffee to tea 
in the 1880s (due to a coffee-leaf disease), a year-round labor 
force came to be required. During the earlier coffee era, most 
male laborers came alone, and the numbers of female and child 
laborers on the estates then were small. With the shift to tea, 
however, entire families were brought and settled on the estates. 
The result was that by 1911 there were nearly as many wornen 
on the tea estates as men: 222,639 women and 247,559 men.® 
Of the total formally employed female population in Sri Lanka, 
351,521 or 43.4 percent were in the plantation sector in 1971.° 








6. Richard Jolly, “Adjustment with a Human Face,” Lanka Guardian 
vol. 8, no. 10 (15 Sept 1985), p. 11; Helen Roberts, ed., Doing 
Feminist Research (London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1981). 

7. Bandarage, Colonialism in Sri Lanka, p. 190. 

8 Swarna Jayaweera, “Women in the Economy,” in Status of Women 
in Sri Lanka (Colombo: University of Colombo, 1979), p. 427. 

9. Ibid., Table on the Distribution of Labor Force by Industry and 
Status— 1953 and 1971, p. 463. 





DID YOU KNOW THAT 


ON THE TEA & RUBBER PLANTATIONS 


IN SRI LANKA* 


The Infant mortality is increasing ? 
Real wages have gone down ? 


Less children go to school than before ? 


* 
4 
& Mothers are more undernourished than before ? 
$ 
$ 


The numbers from estate backgrounds passing 


‘O° level has decreased ? 


* Women’s wages are often paid to the husbands ? 
® Maternity benefits are usually paid to the 


husband ? 


* On repatriation the employer’s provident fund 
money due to the women is given inthe hus- 


band’s name ? 








According to data from the early 1980s, 93 3 percent of the 
tea pluckers on the estates were women, and of all officially 
counted laborers under eighteen years, 62 percent worked on 
the tea estates and of them 60 percent were females." 

The British adapted preexisting caste, ethnic, age, and 
gender hierarchies for purposes of labor procurement and con- 
trol. For example, they routinely hired South Indian Hindu 
headmen of higher caste to recruit and supervise their Indian 
laborers. These headmen, the kanganies, exercised their 
semifeudal patriarchal authority over the low-caste, downtrod- 
den laborers through such means as debt bondage and sexual 
harassment of the women " 





Many women find themselves in a whirlwind of 
change and a maze of contradictions beyond their 
ability to resolve. Who are they supposed to be? 
Both peasants and proletarians, modern, inde- 
pendent working girls and housebound daughters 
or wives at the same time? 





Ethnic division of labor and discrimination were systematic 
features of the plantations. The few Sinhalese doing specialized 
tasks on the plantations such as carpentry or masonry were 
paid higher wages than the Indians doing routine field work. 
In 1908 the daily wage rate for Sinhalese ranged between thirty- 
three and seventy-five cents whereas the Tamil wage rate varied 
between thirty-three and thirty-seven cents.” 

Gender hierarchy and a distinct sexual division of labor 
were also established from the outset Women were concen- 
trated in such tasks as tea plucking and rubber tapping and 
men in the heavier and more mechanized tasks In the early 
years, the wages of women and children were counted in the 
“family wage” paid to the male heads of households. This 
strategy of profit making and patriarchal control was commonly 
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used in the early phase of capitalist industrial development in 
England and other countries `“ 

When women on the Sri Lankan plantations came to be 
paid separate wages, clear wage differentials were instituted 
The ratio of wages for men, women, and children during much 
of the twentieth century was 5:4.3 These differentials were 
continued when part of the wages were paid in nce. In the 
early years of the twentieth century, the weekly quota of rice 
was: “men 14 bushel each, women “% or on alternate weeks 
and young working boys and girls '% bushel each.’" 

Even when women performed the same tasks as men or 
when they worked longer hours on the job than men, the notion 
that women are simply supplementary labor was used to justify 
unequal wages. These discriminatory practices that began with 
colonial capitalism have survived until very recently In a ran- 
dom observation of wage rates, one finds that in January 1979 
the male wage for tea plucking was Rs 11 50. while the female 
rate for the same task was only Rs 720 (for an average ten 
hours a day) (see table 3). 

The patterns of sexual discrimination begun on the coftee 
plantations and carried over into the tea and rubber plantations 
were replicated outside in the coconut estates, in the tea packing, 


‘ copra, and coconut mills in Colombo. and ın fiber and other 





*The drawings accompanying this article are courtesy of Asoka Ban- 
darage and are from Voice of Women (Colombo) vol 2,no | (June 
1983), the last drawing, two women with a raised fist. 1s the logo for 
that publication, a quarterly published ın Sinhalese, Tamil, and English 
by a women’s group in Sm Lanka 

10 Sumika Perera, “The Woman Estate Worker” (based on a talk by 
B.A. Cader), Kantha Maga, A Progressive Women’s Front Publication, 
no. 2 (October 1983), p. 25 

11 Bandarage, Colonialism in Sri Lanka, pp 203-10 

12. Ibid., p 192 

13 Ibid., pp 210-11 


14 Ibid , p 210, Jean Grossholtz, Forging Capitalist Patriarchy The 
Economic and Social Transformation of Feudal Sri Lanka and Its 
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Table 3 


Average Daily Wage Rates in Agriculture 
(in rupees and cents)* 


Activity Type of Labor 


Paddy Farming 


Ploughing with Plough 
Ploughing with Mammotic 


Sowing 
Transplanting 


Manuring 


Spraying 
Weeding 


Harvesting 


caching 


Winnowing 


2.0 Coconut 
2.1 Planting 


2.2 Digging Pits 
23 Manuring 


2.4 Plucking 
2.5 Collecting Nuts 


2.6 Husking 


Tea 
Preparation of land 


Uprootng and Clearing 
Planting 
Planting of Creepers 


Pruning 
Manuring 
Spraying 
Tapping 





*Source: Economic and Social Statistics of Sri Lanka Vol. 1, No. 2 (Colombo, Sn Lanka: Statistics Dept., Central Bank of 
Ceylon, December 1978). (The original source material is no longer available to the author, and thus we cannot check this date 
of publication, which might well be incorrect, given the 1979 data listed in the table.) 
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mills.“ The native entrepreneurs who owned some of these 
ventures adopted their colonial masters’ practice of paying 
women lower wages. Even in the unorganized service sector 
and domestic service that many poor women entered, the sexual 
hierarchy and division of labor were firmly established. From 
the very outset, women in Sri Lanka, like women everywhere, 
were unequally incorporated into the cash nexus and wage labor. 

Domestic lıfe was perhaps worse than wage slavery for 
many of the women on the Sm Lankan plantations. Living 
huddled together in tiny ten-by-twelve-foot shacks (the “lines”), 
working day and night to feed hungry families, trying to bear 
the abuses of drunken and violent husbands, they led and con- 
tinue to lead a miserable subhuman existence " 

In their characteristic disdain, the British planters referred 
to the Indian laborers as coolies and treated them as virtual 
slaves. The departure of the British from Sri Lanka in 1948, 
however, did not improve the lives of the Indian estate laborers. 
Instead, they were quickly disenfranchised and cut off from 
the benefits of welfare democracy. Thus the ethnic electoral 
politics of the country reinforced the coolie existence of the 
estate proletariat, the backbone of the island’s export economy 

The discriminatory policies and treatment towards the es- 
tate sector is clearly borne out by its lower quality of life 
indices. In 1969-70, 50 percent of the estate workers fell into 
the low monthly income category of Rs 100-199, but only 37 
percent of the rural households and 17 percent of the urban 
households were in this group. In the same year, over 50 percent 
of women in the estate sector had no schooling, whereas the 
comparable figure for the rural sector was 21.2 percent, and 
for the urban sector, 15.7 percent Infant mortality rates in 1966 
were 105 per 1,000 live births among Indian estate labor, forty- 
six in the rural sector, and fifty-six in the urban sector.” 

Recent changes in the estate sector such as the periodic 
repatriation/enfranchisement of Indian laborers following the 
1964 Indo-Lanka treaty and the nationalization of plantations 
in 1975 have not helped improve conditions on the estates. On 
the contrary, the quality of life seems to have deteriorated. 
Since 1975 there has been an increase in political patronage, 
official corruption, neglect of land, and eviction of workers.” 
During the high inflationary period from 1980 to 1982, infant 
mortality rose from fifty to seventy in Haputale and from eighty- 
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three to ninety-five in Nuwara Eliya, both major tea plantation 
districts." Voice of Women, the leading feminist journal in Sri 
Lanka, reported ın 1983 that in these areas real wages are going 
down, mothers are more malnourished, and fewer children are 
going to school than before. The money employers must pay 
women on repatriation to India is given in their husbands’ 
names, and women’s wages and even their maternity benefits 
are still quite often paid to husbands!” 


In a more individual vein, many lower caste/class 
Sinhalese women have learned to adapt precolonia! 
traditions of female social and sexual independence 
to survive within the modern world. At least a few 
women, especially those no longer dependent on 
male incomes, are daring to assert themselves. Be- 
neath the veneer of subservience and docility mast 
Sri Lankan women are tremendously resourceful. 
They embody a fighting spirit. 





Sinhalese women, whose numbers in the estates’ casual 
labor force have greatly increased 1n recent years, are the victims 
of gender and class oppression as wel! They too are governed 
by the sexual division of labor, unequal pay scales, the double 
burden (estate and domestic work), sexual violence, and so on 
As Rohini Weerasinghe and Rachel Kurien have described. 
Sinhalese women who work on the estates are often the heads 
of households or the only breadwinners ın their families.“ As 
villagers and as Sinhalese they enjoy the physical mobility and 
the cultural acceptance that the Indian Tamil laborers lack 
However, like their Indian counterparts, these Sinhalese workers 
represent a poorest group in the country, a landless people 
without alternatives to the much-despised estate or coolie labor 

The vast majority of the Tamil and Sinhalese workers 
belong to trade unions. In spite of many shortcomings, these 
unions have been the most important source of worker solidarity 
and protection. At least half of the umons are made up of 
women and, their proverbial docility notwithstanding, women 
are known to have participated in some of the most muiittant 
strikes in the history of the country As Kumari Jayawardene 
and Rachel Kurien note, 





19 Rachel Kurien and Kumar: Jayawardene, “The Exploitation of 
Women on the Plantations,” Women’s Education Centre, pamphlet no 
3 (Colombo, 1984), p 21. 

20. Voice of Women vol. 2, no. 1 (June 1983), p 29 

21. Female Headed Households tn Two Villages. Sri Lanka, Women’s 
Education Centre, pamphlet no 16 (Colombo, 1987) (research for thts 
publication was carried out by Rohini Weerasinghe), Rachel Kurien, 
Women Workers in the Sri Lankan Plantation Sector (Geneva ILO. 
1982), pp. 64-65 


Since pluckers are the key element of the labour force and the most 
numerous, they are the ones who can be most effective in a strike 
situation. For example, ıt 1s not uncommon for women to crowd 
the overseer with their baskets or even strip the tea bushes in 
protest. During the war years, when strikes were officially forbid- 
den, one popular method of labor agitation was for women to 
“throw off the leaf” at weighing time and disrupt the management 
practices.” 


Nevertheless, in the past, unions paid scarce attention to 
the specific concerns of women. Finally in 1984 the Lanka 
Jathika Estate Workers’ Union which represents mostly 
Sinhalese labor, negotiated an agreement with the state to level 
female wage rates with those of males.” Within societies strat- 
ified by class, wage equity strategies can bring only limited 
results. Still, this agreement must be considered an important 
step forward for women. How widely and effectively it is being 
implemented is yet to be seen. Furthermore, as a response to 
the ethnic war, the eruption of violence in the tea estates, and 
frequent strikes, the government introduced legislation ın 1986 
to grant Sri Lankan citizenship to 94,000 stateless estate labor- 
ers. It is reported that the government has also recently taken 
other steps to improve the lot of the Indian estate laborers. The 
outcome of these steps and the general turn of events on the 
plantations are matters of crucial importance to the country at 
this volatile time 


The Mahaweli Development Program 


Wet rice or paddy cultivation is gradually losing its central- 
ity in the village economy and society; but paddy agriculture 
still occupies more people than other sectors of the economy.” 
The settlement of Sinhalese peasants from the densely populated 
Wet Zone to newly irrigated lands in the sparsely populated 
Dry Zone has been a central policy of the state since the 1930s.” 
The latest and by far the most comprehensive and costly of 
these resettlement projects involves the diversion of the Maha- 
weli, the longest river ın the country. 

From the period of the earliest feasibility studies, a number 
of Western governments and aid agencies, especially the World 
Bank, have been heavily involved in this 1.5 billion U.S. dollar 
Mahawelt Project.” Early plans calculated that upon completion 
this project would cover 39 percent of the whole island, allocat- 
ing land among 218,000 settler families, each on 2.5 acres of 
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irrigated farm and 0.5 acre of homestead. Assuming two work- 
ers per family, a male and a female, the goal was to provide 
employment for about 436,000 people.” 

Upon coming into power in 1977, the government sped up 
the Mahawel: Program ın the name ot rapid development. The 
thirty-year project was telescoped into six years, making it 
officially the Accelerated Mahaweli Development Program. Re- 
searchers point out that at least a third of the money for the 
Mahaweli Program has been lost through graft;” that the ecolog- 
ical balance of the hill country and perhaps of the whole island 
is threatened due to faulty and hasty construction of dams, 





Women are already incorporated into the processes 
of development, albeit at the lowest levels and in 
the most exploitative ways. What is urgently re- 
quired is not more low-paying female jobs for 
women, but changes in property laws, wage rates, 
and cultural norms that keep women subordinate. 





reservoirs, and so on;” that political patronage, caste, and class 
politics have given rise to a process of rapid class differ- 
entiation; and that the government is leasing thousands of 
newly irrigated Mahaweli lands to transnational corporations 
to cultivate export crops like tobacco, using peasants as contract 
labor.” These developments make a mockery of the govern- 
ment’s alleged commitment to national food self-sufficiency 
and the perpetuation of the smallholder peasantry. The effects 
of these ongoing developments on women need close investiga- 
tion. Only a preliminary effort towards that end can be made 
here. 

The Mahaweli program, where communities are planned 
and being built anew, could have been an ideal context for 
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Sinhalese women transplanting rice shoots. 


rectifying some of the past injustices towards women. Instead, 
official development policy has sought to restore what it consid- 
ers the idyllic Sinhala peasant family, that is, the male-headed 
nuclear family with the husband as breadwinner and woman 
as dependent housewife. In enforcing this ideology, official 
policy has reversed some earlier customs that guaranteed women 
certain economic and social securities.® In this respect, the 
Mahaweli Program is similar to other peasant resettlement 
schemes in the Third World, such as the Kano River Project 
in Nigeria and the Ai-Batang Hydroelectric Project in 
Malaysia.” 

Whereas traditionally a married woman could hold land, 
in the Mahaweli settlements only the husband is entitled to 
receive land, and the family plot is always registered in his 
name. The Mahaweli authorities still seem to be uncertain as 
to how land inheritance should function in the case of widows 
and unmarried women. As Dutch researcher Ragnhild Lund 
observes in her survey on women’s working and living condi- 
tions in one of the early Mahaweli settlement areas, “. . . under 
the new scheme of land distribution, if the woman wants to 
divorce her husband, she is deprived of the means of subsistence 
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and she has no right to the family land. Consequently the 
woman is dependent on and subordinate to the husband 
Lund also shows that credit and membership in farmers 
cooperatives are open only to those owning land—the men 
In the provision of technology, skills, and other services. tor 
women’s roles as coproducers are ignored by agricultural! plan 
ners and administrators, who are almost always males. As a 
result, women’s labor tends to be more tedious and less produc 
tive than men’s labor.” 


Women are central to every one of the economic 
strategies of the post-1977 accelerated development 
program. They are its cheapest labor force and. 
in several sectors such as the Free Trade Zone and 
labor export to the Middle East, its predominant 
labor force as well. 


Still, women work in all sectors of production in the new 
settler colonies. They are almost completely in charge of garden 
cultivation, and they do a considerable amount of the work in 
paddy agriculture as well. With wet rice cultivation expanding 
due to double cropping (two yields per year), women’s work 
in paddy cultivation and processing have dramatically increased 
in some areas.” The absence of collective labor-sharing arrange 
ments (attam) and traditional family supports have compelled 
women in these new settlements to take on some customarily 
male heavy work such as jungle clearing, land preparation, and 





*This photo, plus the last photo in this article and the photo on the 
back cover, are from Perdita Huston, Third World Women Speak Out 
Interviews in Six Countries on Change, Development, and Basic Needs 
(New York: Praeger Publishers, 1979), frontispiece and pp. xii ane 
100. 
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watering and harvesting paddy.” Since this work is considered 
family labor women receive no wages for it. The earnings from 
the family farm generally go to the male—the head of the 
household and the property owner. When women work for 
outsiders, they are paid the usual low and unequal female wages. 

Women’s work is year-round and men’s work is more sea- 
sonal. Women always take on male tasks during times of neces- 
sity, but men almost never perform female tasks, especially 
those associated with child care and domestic work.” The result 
is an extraordinary burden on women. In their ancestral villages, 
this burden was often lightened by the support of the extended 
family. However, in the new and alien environment, they must 
bear it alone. The occasional trips to natal villages during 
family crises and festivals do not compensate for the loss of 
female networks of mutual aid and daily support.“ Settler men, 
too, experience difficulties in establishing a new life in an alien 
environment, a fact borne out by the high incidences of al- 
coholism among them.“ But given greater access to the public 
world and other male privileges in the society, resettlement is 
perhaps somewhat easier for them than for the women. 

The greater isolation and exploitation of women create 
high levels of stress and anxiety among them. In some cases 
this situation leads to their increased emotional dependence 
upon and subservience to their husbands, which, in turn, may 
strengthen the nuclear family and the conjugal relationship. 
However, as in other areas of the country, there is also evidence 
of abandonment of women by men, single motherhood, rape, 
and other forms of sexual assault on women.*’ Certainly 
women’s dependence on and subservience to men are not 
guarantees of economic or psychological well-being. And mod- 
ern property laws have only weakened women’s positions in 
cases of marital disputes, separation, and divorce.” 

It is to be assumed that the isolation of the settler women 
will lessen over time as new communities and systems of social 
interaction are forged. But the overwhelming insecurity and 
violence associated with the ethnic war in the country make 
community building an impossible task. Furthermore, agribus- 
iness expansion, the lack of social services, and the sharpening 
class and gender disparities make the general outlook for women 
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in these areas quite grim. Upon studying the lives of women 
in Ranweligama, a village in system H 2, the second area to 
be settled under the Mahaweli scheme, Els Postel and Joke 
Schrijvers conclude: 


Given the present lack of educational facilities and the high number 
of drop outs, it is to be expected that within twenty years there 
will be many who are uneducated, unemployed and highly dis- 
satisfied. There are no prospects at all for the female half of the 
population, for by then their labour will no longer be needed for 
paddy cultivation, at present their only opportunity for employ- 
ment. Even home gardening will become impossible due to the 
small size of the homesteads . . . This increasingly marginal posi- 
tion for farm women is not only taken for granted, it is firmly 
consolidated by the organizational set up of the Mahaweli 
scheme.“ 


Partly in recognition of some of these problems, the gov- 
ernment’s Women’s Bureau began a development program spe- 
cifically for women in the Mahaweli H 1 area, the first area of 
settlement. But the underlying assumptions of this program are 
the same as the Bureau’s programs in other sectors of the 
country. As Kumari Jayawardena and Swarna Jayaweera explain, 
these programs “seem to be dominated by the image of the 
housewife rather than that of the agricultural producer.”* This 
image has led to the conclusion that women’s labor is not 
utilized in the development process, and women therefore need 
to be more firmly integrated into development. Income-generat- 
ing projects involving typically female skills such as sewing 
and handicrafts then are introduced to integrate women into 
development, namely wage labor and the cash nexus. 

However, like other such liberal “women in development” 
efforts worldwide, the income-generating project in the 
Mahaweli provides very little income for women.” In the long 
run, it reinforces the existing sexual division of labor and gender 
hierarchy and places further demands on women’s time and 
labor. Women are already incorporated into the processes of 
development, albeit at the lowest levels and in the most exploita- 
tive ways. What is urgently required is not more low-paying 
female jobs for women, but changes in property laws, wage 
rates, and cultural norms that keep women subordinate. 

Instead of attempting to change the cultural constructions 
of gender, the women’s development program in the Mahaweli 
deliberately upholds the stereotypical female roles. The certifi- 
cate course in the Home Development Center Project in the 
H | area is a case in point. This course, especially its “Traditions 
and Customs” component, instructs women to be the custodians 


of culture and morality and to preserve social stability through 


their roles as dutiful wives and mothers.” In other words, 
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In 1979 Sri Lanka had a labor reserve of 600,000 workers.* 


female docility and subservience are deliberately inculcated. 

However, women are never completely docile or subser- 
vient. They learn to survive within constraints, and many are 
quick to subvert oppressive situations to their own advantage. 
Some young women following the certificate course in the 
Mahaweli H | area are doing precisely that. As Serena Tenne- 
koon observes, these women seem to be following the course 
not for purposes of “home development” or cultural preservation 
but for the value a government certificate carries in seeking a 
job in the outside world.** Many young women are also running 
their own errands on the bicycles provided by the program for 
attending home development classes (there is no reliable public 
transportation in these areas).*’ In so doing, they are breaking 
a hallowed gender norm in rural Sri Lanka that only men can 
pedal bicycles. Young women are eagerly joining other pro- 
grams in the Mahaweli as well. Many have become volunteer 
family planning advisors within a health research program con- 
ducted by the University of Peradeniya. Here again their hope 
is that the certificates earned for volunteer work will yield 
future paid employment.” 

The courage to survive and enthusiasm for mobility are 
not peculiar to women in the Mahaweli settlements. Postel and 
Schrijvers observed similar responses in the older (purana) 
village of Kurunduwila in the North Central Province. When 
a development project for women introduced “male” technol- 
ogy—bicycles, tractors, and spraying machines—to farm 
women there, they took to using them “as if they have always 
done so.” What is more, in the second year of this unusually 
innovative project, the women even dropped an important ritual 
symbolizing male superiority, the vow to the god Pulleyare.”’ 


The Free Trade Zone 


Since 1977 foreign investors have received the most favor- 
able terms of operation from the Sri Lankan state: guarantee 
of foreign investments by the Constitution; complete tax holi- 
days of up to ten years, and a further concessionary tax period 
of up to fifteen years; relief from double taxation with major 
countries of the world; access to telecommunications, buildings, 
and other infrastructure; and discouragement of labor unions.”’ 
Furthermore, at thirty-five U.S. dollars per month, Sri Lanka 
provides the lowest monthly wage rate in manufacturing and 
at 41.84 percent the second highest labor productivity rate in 
all of Asia. The high labor productivity, unusual for a poor 
country, is generally attributed to the high levels of education 
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and living standards, which in turn are the products of several 
decades of state welfare in health, education 
table 5). 

The Katunayake Investment Promotion Zone, commonly 
referred to as the Free Trade Zone (FTZ), was established in 
1978 under the authority of the Greater Colombo Economic 
Commission (GCEC), and the government plans to open two 
more industrial processing zones in the future. A special au 
tonomous statutory body, the GCEC operates directly unde: 
the president of Sri Lanka. The GCEC has virtually complete 
jurisdiction over the 160-square-mile area just north of Colombo 
(see map), and being entrusted with wide-ranging powers, ii 
is the only local agency foreign investors in the FTZ need deal 
with. 

By the end of 1982 there were fifty-two projects in oper 
ation in the FTZ, twenty of which were garment industries 
Others include appliance manufacturing, gem cutting, rubber 
based industries, etc. A significant number of the companies 
are owned by members of the local capitalist class (including 
many ethnic minorities). About half of the foreign-owned com 
panies came from Southeast Asian countries like Hong Kong 


and SO on (sec 
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after the U.S. imposed garment export quotas upon them.” 

According to the accounts of the Central Bank of Sri 
Lanka, by the end of 1982 Sri Lanka’s Export Processing Zone 
had generated employment for 24,926 people.” In 1980 over 
86 percent of all workers in the FTZ were women, of whom 
72 percent were below twenty-five years of age, 88 percent were 
single, and nearly 70 percent had completed their secondary 
school education.*’ This preference for female labor is often 
attributed to women’s alleged natural dexterity for repetitive 
manual tasks such as assembly-line work (the same explanation 
is given for the predominance of women in tea plucking and 
rubber tapping). Women are also thought to make a more docile 
and controllable labor force than men. As in free trade zones 
in other parts of the Third World, single women are chosen 
over married women because they are more readily available 
for overtime work and do not require special benefits such as 
maternity leaves. Furthermore, employers have the women 
medically examined before they are hired, thus making sure 
that they get healthy young women in the prime of their working 
lives.” 

In response to the needs of the Free Trade Zone factories, 
the Sri Lankan government withdrew from the International 
Labor Organization Convention No. 89 which prohibits night 
work for women industrial workers.* As a result, the FTZ has 
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A Free Trade Zone worker as portrayed in promotional literature 
publisehd by the Greater Colombo Economic Commission: “A typical 
Sri Lankan worker—bright, energetic, and eager.” 
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a third work shift: from 10 p.m. to 6 a.m. This controversial 
late night shift, along with the compulsory nature of overtime 
work, has resulted in most FTZ workers putting in long hours 
of work—sixty-seven hours per week on the average. 

A survey conducted in 1980 by Voice of Women and reports 
by Kumar Rupesinghe, Kumudhini Rosa, and other researchers 
document the ‘superexploitation’ that characterizes working 
conditions in the FTZ.® The pace of work and productivity 
norms are very high, and labor control is extremely authoritar- 
ian. Attendance is strictly monitored, and it is reported that 
women require permission from supervisors (many of them 
foreign males) even to use the toilets. Sexual harassment is not 
uncommon, and sexual favors often determine the few oppor- 
tunities for upward mobility in the factories. As labor contracts 
are not given, workers can be dismissed at a supervisor’s whim." 

Most of the FTZ women workers come from semiurban 
areas, and at least half of them from impoverished families. 
Most are Sinhalese Buddhists, although due to the location of 
the FTZ in a predominantly Sinhalese Catholic region, 41 per- 
cent of the FTZ female labor force is drawn from that commu- 
nity (Catholics constitute only about 6.8 percent of the national 
population). More than a few of the women workers support 
families alone.” Those from outside the region are boarded in 
homes neighboring the FTZ and are forced to spend a substantial 
portion of their earnings on lodging. The living conditions in 
these boarding houses are deplorable. Most women share a 
single room with three, four, or more of their co-workers, and 
in 50 percent of the cases, a woman does not have more than 
thirty-five square feet of space for herself. The quality of their 
meals is unsatisfactory, and toilets are a major problem.*’ 

Still. in the context of high female unemployment in the 
country, these women consider themselves privileged to hold 
a job, especially a regular job in the modern urban sector. 
Political patronage is often necessary to find a job in the first 
place, and the FTZ wages at roughly $1.00 to $1.10 for a 
ten-hour day are slightly higher than wages for similar work 
outside the FTZ. The relative economic independence, physical 
mobility, freedom from family controls, and the new life style 
associated with FTZ work are also highly esteemed by the 
young women workers.” 
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However, these are dubious honors and privileges given 
the physical and psychological insecurities that underlie the 
lives of these women. Precise and repetitious assembly-line 
work lead to general ill health and deterioration of the eyes. 
Occupational diseases, fatigue, and stress are quite common. 
As a result, Sri Lankan FTZ workers (like their counterparts 
in other Third World countries) are forced to quit their jobs 
after just a few years of work. The Voice of Women survey 
explains, 


Many workers interviewed stated that they recurrently fell ill after 
they started working in the FTZ—chest pain, pain in the joints, 
knees, shoulders, spine and strain in the eyes were frequent ail- 
ments. . . . This phenomenon is confirmed by the interviews with 
doctors. They said that they had to give tranquilizers for fatigue 
and expressed their fear that Sri Lanka will have to cast off these 
workers in a few more years. This casting off . . . appears to be 
an integral part of the FTZ system——ensuring that only the young 
and healthy are with them always.” 


Furthermore, the specialized factory work provides women 
with few marketable skills. The jobs are dead-end, short-term 
jobs, and upon leaving the Free Trade Zone many women have 
nowhere to go. In Thailand, South Korea, and other countries, 
many former FTZ workers have ended up in the sex tourism 
trade. As the Voice of Women survey notes, given the close 
proximity of the FTZ to the Negomobo Tourist Complex (and 


the national airport), to what extent similar patterns would 


occur in Sri Lanka is yet to be seen,“ 

Whether these women will ever join sex tourism or not, 
whether they are now sexually promiscuous or not, Sri Lankan 
culture looks at them with suspicion and treats them with deri- 
sion. Even the families who depend on their meager, hard- 
earned wages are critical of these women’s new life styles and 
supposedly free sexuality. As the Voice of Women survey points 


= out, a sexual relationship seems to be one of the few outlets 


-for release and relaxation available to these young women work- 
~ ers.’ Many enter such relationships with hopes of love and 


marriage. Some of course are disappointed in love, exploited, 


or end up with venereal diseases. 

The Sinhalese peasant society that the women come from 
is not sexually puritanical; premarital and extramarital sex were 
never that uncommon. But this new generation of young work- 
ing women is not always expressing their sexuality in the “cul- 
turally permitted and patterned ways.” Their economic and 
social independence threaten male authority and the idealized 
wife and mother roles. Perhaps this is why so much hostility 
is directed at these women, their sexual promiscuity exagger- 
ated, and their worth as potential wives and mothers greatly 
questioned. Many women find themselves in a whirlwind of 
change and a maze of contradictions beyond their ability to 
resolve. Who are they supposed to be? Both peasants and prole- 
tarians, modern, independent working girls and housebound 
daughters or wives at the same time? 

Fear and anxiety about health, employment, marriage, 
and the welfare of their families govern the lives of this new 
female proletariat. As in Southeast Asian countries, these inse- 
curities and frustrations sometimes find outlet in culturally per- 
mitted avenues, feigned illnesses that lead to rituals of spirit 
exorcism, for example.” However, more modern forms of labor 


v protest and organizing are not alien to Sri Lanka. Over the last 


three decades Sri Lanka has been known for its militant labor 
force and trade union movement.” But the climate in the FTZ, 
according to the women workers interviewed by Voice of 
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Women, “did not even permit the mentioning of the words “trace 
union’.”” Nevertheless, the spontaneous unorganized work 
stoppages that have occurred in the PTZ have overtones of 
worker consciousness. 

It is clear that women workers are aware of their rights, 
and most would like to be organized. It seems that under the 
present authoritarianism of the FTZ and the Sri Lankan state, 
alternative measures to traditional trade union organizing may 
be more successful. Padmini Palliyagurage, « member of the 
Progressive Women’s Front in Sri Lanka, provides a specific 
example: 

















Because of the fears on the part of these women that 
would jeopardize their positions, the organizer (a: 
sought to engage the workers on an issue more periphera 
workplace, and importantly, one that women workers hem 
chose. Not surprisingly, the most unifying issue 
of the main problems the women confront. Sexual bh 

the women leave the factories after the night shin fo 
houses was identified as a particular problem. Ceniral to t 
ganizing effort was the involvement and support of villag 
whose homes the women lived. The alliance between the mieran 
women and local community also broke the migrants’ sense of 
isolation.” 





The successful strike outside the FTZ in the neighboring 
Polytex garment factory has also given a boost to the PTY 
women workers’ desire to organize. The Polytex strike was 
conducted totally by 700 women workers amidst state 
emergency regulations, police intimidation. hare am by the 
factory management. By sticking together 
solidarity with local residents, other trade unions, qn feinis ie 
organizations in the country, the Polytex women workers finaliv 
won the right to a union in January 1983." 





Labor Export to the Middle East 


Since the oil boom of 1973 there has been a tremendous 
expansion in construction and economic growth m Pi +8 ig 
and the Middle East, sence y in Gulf Stat i 
Arabia, Kuwait, Oman; F ahrain, and the U 
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countries began to import migrant workers from labor-surplus 
countries, especially from South and Southeast Asia.” 

The primary and often the only reason for the migration 
of foreign labor into the alien and often harsh physical and 
social environment of the Middle East is economic. In 1979, 
a total of about 25,875 Sri Lankan workers left for the Middle 
East. A high estimate that included labor recruited by unregis- 
tered employment agencies placed the number of Sri Lankans 
in Dubai alone at 30,000 in 1981.” In 1983 remittances of Sri 
Lankan laborers in the Middle East estimated at six billion 
rupees was second only to the foreign exchange earned from 
the export of tea.” At all skilled and unskilled levels workers 
can make much more money in Saudi Arabia or Kuwait than 
they can at home. A housemaid’s salary, at over sixty U.S. 
dollars per month, is in some cases thirty times what would 
be paid in Sri Lanka (see table 4). 

While male migrants from Sri Lanka are spread across 
many skilled and unskilled categories of work, almost all female 
migrants from the country are housemaids. In 1979, out of a 
total of 3,303 officially counted female migrants to the Middle 








Table 4 


Comparison of Salaries in Sri Lanka 
and the Middle East, 1979 (in rupees per month)* 


A 


Increase in minimum 
wage between 
Sri Lanka and the 
Middle East 


Middle East 


Occupation 


750-3 500 
750-3, 500 
750-3500 
450-1 ,000 


15,000- 25,000 
10,000- 15,000 13.3 
12,000-20,000 16.0 
3,000-7,000 6.7 
2,500-5,000 10.0 
2,500-3,500 10.0 
2,500-5,900 12.5 
3,000-5,000 12.0 
3,000-5,000 12.0 
3,000-5,000 12.0 
2,000-3,000 10.0 
1,500-2,500 15.0 
1,500-2,500 30.0 
1,000-2,500 5.0 


Doctor 20.0 x higher 
Engineer 
Accountant 
Technician 
250-800 
250-800 
200-500 
250-600 
250-600 
250-600 
200-500 
100-250 
50-150 + 
200-400 


Clerk/typist 
Nurse 
Driver 
Carpenter 
Mason 

| Mechanic 
Cook 

| Waiter 
Housemaid 


Laborer 





*Source: Ruhunage, 1979, in “Exodus to the Middle East” Dossier 91 
(Colombo: Centre for Society and Religion, March 1983), p. 4. 
+Since 1979 salaries in Sri Lanka have increased, but there is still a 
big discrepancy between wages in Sri Lanka and in the Middle East. 
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East, 3,236 were domestic workers.” Domestic service is one 
of the lowest paid and most demeaning categories of labor in 
Sri Lanka. But in the Middle East domestic workers make the 
highest proportionate wage increase of any group of Sri Lankan 
migrant workers (see table 4). As a result, by 1983 there were 
an estimated 30,000 female migrants, and they outnumbered 
the male migrants.”* No wonder that in the Gulf States Sri 
Lanka is known as the land where the nannies come from. 

Most of the women migrants are between the ages of 
eighteen and forty-five. They are both married and unmarried 
women; rural and urban women; Sinhalese, Muslim, and Tamil 
women. While only a few Tamil women are migrating, given 
the religious affinity with the Middle East many conservative 
Muslim families are allowing their women to go. What all these 
women share is their economic plight—lack of resources and 
survival skills. Under such circumstances, domestic work in 
the Middle East, which yields far higher monetary returns than 
anything available at home, becomes an incomparable lure.” 

The process of labor recruitment and the conditions of 
work abroad, however, are full of abuse and fraught with danger 
at every turn. Lacking organization and protection, male mi- 
grants, especially the unskilled, also suffer greatly at the hands 
of unscrupulous recruiters and employers.” But the exploitation 
of women is much worse because it takes on a specifically 
sexual dimension. As a recent report points out and as people 
in Sri Lanka are well aware, 


The exploitation begins at the start of migration, at the level of 
recruitment, a process which is handled by employment agencies 
many of which are corrupt and harass their clients. Often the 
methods of these agencies, which include excessive fees and the 
soliciting of large bribes, are executed with the knowledge of the 
Sri Lankan government. The worst form of harassment, however, 
is the sexual harassment to which migrant women are exposed. . . 
once a woman collects the hard-earned money required for the 
agency fee—-often through borrowing a considerable amount—(as 
former housemaid and labor activist Mallika Palliyaguruge points 
out), “she is compelled to bear anything and everything to achieve 
employment. This enslavement gives an upper hand to the men 
who control her future." 


As in the case of the FTZ, employers want only women 
in the best of health and without pregnancy or maternity needs. 
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Pensive housemaids waiting for their passports. Although domestic workers who go to the Middle East to work make the highest proportionate wagi 
increase of any group of Sri Lankan migrant workers, housemaids who go there often become virtual household slaves and are subjected to physica: 


abuse and sexual harrassment.* 


For this reason, women are medically examined and immunized 
against various diseases before their departure. Many women 
are also injected with the controversial hormone contraceptive 
Depo-Provera, often without their knowledge or consent. Some 
women think they are being given a routine vaccination; they 
do not know the side effects of Depo-Provera or that it has 
been banned in the U.S., and that Sri Lanka has been the site 
for a USAID-sponsored experimental research project that sub- 
jected 120,000 women to Depo-Provera in 1981." 

After getting through the maze of bureaucracy and harass- 
ment, the women finally leave the island and arrive in the 
Middle East only to face a host of other problems. There are 
innumerable stories of migrant Sri Lankan women stranded in 
airports and knowing neither English nor Arabic falling prey 
to various strangers. Patrick Cruez, a Sri Lankan journalist 
who worked in the Middle East, observed, “Young Sri Lankan 
women were carrying the names of their Arab employers on 
boards hung around their necks like animals with price tags. 
With their meagre belongings beside them . . [just standing 
there,] waiting to be picked up God knows by whom and for 
what... .”* There are reports that at least a few of these 
women were forced into prostitution by their employers.” 

Once arriving in the homes of their employers, most 
women become virtual household slaves, often the only servant 
of large Arab households. They are made to do all the cooking, 
cleaning, and child care from early morning to late at night. 
In addition to working too hard, these migrant Sri Lankan 
women are often denied wages, verbally and physically abused, 
and sexually harassed. And most of them have no leisure time 
or contact with one another. Lacking any kind of labor protection 
or recourse to legal procedures, the women remain at the com- 
plete mercy of their employers during their two- to three-year 
(or sometimes longer) contracts. Some housemaids say that the 
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subtle forms of psychological torture, especially the insults 
heaped on Sri Lankans, were often the hardest to bear. In an 
interview with a Sri Lankan newspaper, one housemaid recalled 
that her woman employer kept repeating “Sri Lanka killa fakir” 
(Beggars, all Sri Lankans are beggars [housemaid’s transla- 
tion]), at least a hundred times a day.” 

The Sri Lankan newspapers are also full of accounts of 
employers’ refusing to pay or return passports at the end of 
employment; of irate mistresses and masters pushing house- 
maids off upper-story balconies; and of irreversible physica! 
and psychological damage done.“ Vinitha Jayasinghe, the di- 
rector of the government’s Women's Bureau, visited the Gulf 
and herself confirmed “the lack of free time, denial of earned 





*This photo is courtesy of Asoka Bandarage and ts trom The Island 
(Colombo), 4 October 1981, p. 8. 
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wages, low wages, assaults by landlord/landlady/agent and im- 
proper conduct of the landlord.””’ 

Frustrated by domestic service and the poverty of their 
families in Sri Lanka, some migrant women in the Middle East 
probably enter prostitution with hopes of making more money. 
But the distance from home and their anonymity rarely work 
to their advantage in the search for quick and easy returns. 
Some women have been publicly lashed, and a few women have 
completely “disappeared” or committed suicide for reasons 
often unknown to their families back home.” 

The majority, however, return home bearing massive cas- 
sette recorders, TVs, Western clothes, and other coveted con- 
sumer goods for their loved ones. But returning home, many 
housemaids find that all their suffering and sacrifice, all their 
longing and daydreaming while abroad, have not improved 
things at home. Either the children are neglected and not attend- 
ing school or the husbands are drinking, gambling, and having 
extramarital relations (male migrants often find that their wives 
have taken up with other men).” It is rare for a housemaid’s 
earnings to lead to substantial improvements in living standards 
through investments in housing or property. In these times of 
high inflation and increased consumerism, they barely help 
make ends meet. 

Even more than their counterparts who migrate to work 
in the Free Trade Zone, Sri Lankan emigrant housemaids are 
caught in a cultural double bind and a process of rapid social 
change that are often beyond their ability to adequately compre- 
hend, let alone control. Many who are the primary breadwinners 
of their families are greatly valued for their income-earning 
capacity and self-sacrifice. Yet, as women freed from the tra- 
ditional authority of fathers and husbands, they are also de- 
valued as promiscuous and condemned as negligent wives and 
mothers or as deviant single women. As is often the case, the 
blame for family breakups and sexual victimization is placed 
on the women themselves. Some local men, too, try to take 
advantage of women who have returned from the Middle East. 
To them this new breed of independent working women repre- 
sents an easy means of satisfying financial and sexual needs.” 
Like their sisters in the Free Trade Zone, the migrants to the 
Middle East bear tremendous pain and anxiety about money 


and employment, and about marriage and family. In spite of 


untold miseries they experience at work, many return to the 
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Hanging handmade batik banners show traditional Sinhalese motifs 
in the lobby of the Lanka Oberoi Hotel in Colombo in 1978. This 
hotel is a major five-star hotel and is run by the India-based Oberoi 
Hotel chain. By 1982 tourism was the fourth most important foreign- 
exchange earner for Sri Lanka, but tourism has virtually disappeared 
since the escalation of ethnic violence in 1983. 


Middle East because of poverty and problems at home. 

Although feminist groups and the Women’s Bureau have 
put forward suggestions for improving the situation of these 
housemaids, little has changed over the years.” The service 
sector and domestic service in particular is one of the hardest 
to organize, and the migrant women continue to be without 
organization and political mobilization. The resilience and dy- 
namism that these women display in the face of gender, class, 
and racial oppression need to be channeled into avenues more 
conducive to their own welfare and the development of the 
society. 


Tourism 


While tourism was promoted and was expanding prior to 
1977, it received a tremendous boost from the economic liberali- 
zation policies of the current regime. Both direct and indirect 
employment in the tourist industry was only 7,000 in 1966, but 
by 1982 an estimated 65,000 people were depending on tourism 
for their livelihood. Foreign exchange earnings from tourism 
which were Rs 6.1 million in 1966 rose to Rs 2.5 billion in 








1982, making tourism the fourth most important foreign ex- 
change earner for the country.” Although tourism has virtually 
disappeared since the escalation of ethnic violence in 1983, it 
is still necessary to take a look at tourism in order to complete 
this account of women and capitalist eg as in Sri Lanka 
in the 1977 to 1987 period. 

Women were only about 19 percent of all employees in 
the tourist sector in the early 1980s, and most of these women 
were concentrated in typically female jobs such as receptionists 
and secretaries in big hotels and travel agencies in the urban 
areas.”’ Enrollment figures from the government’s hotel training 
school for 1977-78 show that all female students were trained 
either to be receptionists or housekeepers.”* However, Shireen 
Samarasuriya’s Who Needs Tourism? , a study of a tourist village 
on the southern coast, shows that women are employed to a 
greater extent and in a wider variety of roles than indicated by 
official statistics. Samarasuriya has identified several new cate- 


' gories of entrepreneurship among women related to tourism: 
operation of guest houses—both legal and illegal; owning and 
a managing restaurants; batik making and selling; and petty trad- 
-mg in the tourist market.” In the popular tourist village of 
Hikkaduwa alone, there were ninety small hotels, 150 small 
‘restaurants, 250 shops, and sixty-eight ungraded guest houses 


in 1984. As a local newspaper reported, “In the period 1976- 
1980 the percentage of tourists who stayed in the formal or 
approved category of hotels has dropped from 89% to 61% and 
since then even further.”’’ These facts and figures reveal the 
predominance of low-budget or “hippie” tourism in Sri Lanka 
and the importance of the informal sector and women’s roles 
in tourism. 

As in Thailand, tourism in Sri Lanka is turning more and 
more into sex tourism or international prostitution. While pros- 


titutes are not as prevalent as in Bangkok, where there are an 


estimated 100,000 to 200,000, there is no doubt that the expan- 
sion of mass tourism has greatly increased the numbers in 
Colombo and the island in general.” Sri Lankan newspapers 
give information on package sex tours and the range of prosti- 
tutes available in the country, from local film stars and upper- 
class women to the poorest of village women.” The “Blue 
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Book,” a guide to sexual attractions in Asian cities, descries 
the many services available in Sri Lanka, and a survey by the 
Weekend Sun newspaper revealed that 
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. top fashion models, high society married 
and rugby players were “on call 24 hours” 
top tourist hotels. Male and female prostru 
from Sri Lanka Rs 100 to 3,000 ($3.75 to $ 
gambling clubs employed waiters and w aitresses whol became avail- 
able for paid sex after midnight. ™ 
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Child prostitution, especially the H ostu 
boys, is a recent development related to the 
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homosexual tourist traffic to the island. In 1985 there were an 
estimated 15,000 male prostitutes in Sri Lanka, with 1,500 in 
Colombo alone." Economic need is the major factor in the 
rise of prostitution, and as Samarasuriya explains in her 1982 
study, 


The fact that such activities as pimping and female and male pros- 
titution are increasing in spite of acutely felt moral degradation 
proves that few other means of livelihood are open to those who 
engage init.. ..Before the advent of tourism, hetero- and homosex- 
ual prostitution . . . were not established on a commercialized 
basis. Prostitution was not the money making business venture it 
is today,” 
In a more recent study done in 1985, sociologist Nandasena 
Ratnapala observes a loosening of the attitudes towards prostitu- 
tion. Apparently, prostitution “has eaten deep into the social 
fabric of society in the tourist areas and . . . has gained a new 
respectability and acceptance which induce husbands to encour- 
age their wives and parents to compel their daughters into 
prostitution.” '’ 

Partly to compensate for the recent demise of tourism, 
gambling casinos and a striptease hotel have been opened in 
Colombo. The city attempts to rival Bangkok as the “sin capital” 
of Asia, and more and more of the poor without alternatives 
are driven to become “skin sellers,” providers of direct bodily 
services. Pimping, prostitution, transvestism, drugs, and ven- 
ereal diseases have soared, and pornography has become highly 
popular even among schoolchildren. As a result, an outbreak 
of AIDS is greatly feared.” 

Yet another development related to tourism and the inter- 
national traffic in women is the export of brides. It is a highly 
lucrative multinational enterprise, which, for instance, allows 
males in rich countries to buy young Asian females through 
catalogues printed by bride-export agencies! To what extent 
this mail-order-bride business that flourishes in Southeast Asia 
has penetrated Sri Lanka is not clear. But there is ample evidence 
of other forms of bride export from Sri Lanka to the West and 
to Japan. One such is the phenomenon of “tourist brides.” 

Some Western males, preferring innocent and subservient 
Asian stereotypes to their own supposedly liberated and de- 
manding women, come to the island seeking young wives.” 
Many tourists who come for this purpose are older men. Local 
parents who are otherwise strict about their daughters’ morals 
often encourage and even arrange quick marriages to tourists. 
They find it impossible to pass up an opportunity that promises 
to improve the financial situation of the entire family. 
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Some of the Sri Lankan tourist brides are reported to be 
living in comfort in Scandinavian and other Western countries 
they have been taken to. On arrival, others discover that their 
husbands are no millionaires but mere factory workers who 
flew over on cheap package tours.™® Still other Asian brides 
may find themselves treated as servants or turning to prostitution 
or the pornography business. There are absolutely no protec- 
tions or guarantees in marriages of poor local women to foreign- 
ers. Cut off from their families and culture, the women remain 
strangers in lands where the language, food, weather, and people 
are utterly alien to them. This situation has been vividly por- 
trayed in a recent exposé of a bride import-export business 
conducted by a Japanese marriage-arrangement company, 
Toshin Matrimonial Agency. 

Japanese researcher Nakamura Hisashi points out that there 
is a growing shortage of single women in “feudalistically male- 
dominated” farming communities such as those in Nagano Pre- 
fecture in Japan.” Women from these communities prefer to 
leave for the cities, leaving behind the oppressive life of “farm 
labor on top of home chores and tending elderly in-laws.” 
As a result, the men are seeking wives from other Asian coun- 
tries such as Korea, Taiwan, the Philippines, and Sri Lanka. 
While Filipina brides are still predominant, there is now more 
demand for other Asian brides since a Filipina in Nagano was 
found to have AIDS." The system for recruiting and exporting 
women to Japan is well established. While it is not clear how 
many Sri Lankan brides in total have been taken to Japan, it 
seems that at least a few batches of twenty to fifty women have 
been sent. The cost of a bride from Sri Lanka is particularly 
low, about Rs 27,000 or 11,000 yen, and the profit potential for 
the Japanese “marriage counselor” or middleman is extraordi- 
narily tempting." 

Sri Lankan newspapers report that while twenty- to twenty- 
five-year-old women are in demand in the European bride im- 
port market, in Japan women under twenty are wanted. The 
Sinhalese women brought to Japan range from sixteen to nine- 
teen years of age, but they are forced to marry Japanese farmers 
in their forties and fifties. Most Sri Lankan brides lead miserable 
lives because their Japanese families do not speak to them and 
they have to work in the fields all day long. The women whom 
Hisashi interviewed summed up their situation: “We'd never 
known the pain of poverty until we came to Japan" 

Perhaps the most degrading of all ventures in the skin 
trade is the new business of exporting babies. In the West 
where the birth rate is decreasing there is an increasing demand 
for foreign infants. To meet this demand some of the empty 
hotels in Sri Lanka have been converted to “baby farms” for 
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exporting infants to other countries.'” In 1987 at least one such 
baby farm, a joint local and Western enterprise operating in 
the guise of a tourist agency, came into national attention. Poor 
women, often pregnant and abandoned, are brought to the farm 
and well maintained with proper food and medical treatment 
and facilities throughout their pregnancies. As soon as the 
women give birth, the infants are taken away from them and 
sold to foreigners for anywhere from Rs 25,000 to Rs 50,000 
each. It is not certain as to how many of the 1,637 Sri Lankan 
babies adopted by foreigners in 1986 came from baby farms.'” 
It is rumored, however, that in some cases the breeder women 
are made to conceive children with Westerners because lighter- 
skinned babies are considered more desirable and hence more 
profitable. The day when poor women in Sri Lanka will be 
used simply as rented wombs to carry offspring with no genetic 
relationship to themselves is not far in the future; it is already 
happening elsewhere, and as the Lanka Guardian commented: 


. it is the unsavoury aspects of what is obviously a flourishing 
business that have scandalised the average Sri Lankan—‘“baby 
farms,” managers with “political connections,” corrupt officials, 
foreign “contacts,” etc. 

Money may be the root of all evil but when an import-export 
firm, located close to our much published Free Trade Zone sends 
a letter to a West European agency offering Sri Lankan babies for 
sale, with a rate card attached, the cold callousness of the commer- 
cial approach hints at something rotten deep down in our society 
today. One step more, and we could take our babies to the weekly 
tea auctions and sell them along with our most traditional export 
item." 


In response to protests from feminist groups, the govern- 
ment has banned the export of babies. However, it is unlikely 
that the skin trade can be wiped out through mere administrative 
fiat. Sri Lankan feminist organizations have also exposed and 
denounced prostitution and the degradation of women that have 
accompanied accelerated capitalist development. But, as they 
well recognize, these problems are rooted in the capitalist world 
economy and patriarchal culture and as such require interna- 
tional solutions in addition to local solutions. Several European 
and Southeast Asian feminist organizations like Gabriela have 
now coalesced into networks campaigning against sex tourism 
and the exploitation of women. ™ 


Import Liberalization 


As part of the liberalization of the economy after 1977, 
the local market was thrown open to all manner of imported 
consumer goods and services—color TVs, videocassette re- 
corders, liquor, toiletries, cosmetics, and banking, restaurant, 
and travel services, etc. It should be remembered, however, 
that in recent years the import of weapons has surpassed any 
of these consumer imports, making the arms traders and black 
marketeers within and outside the country extremely rich." 
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has had a negative effect on local industry and employment 
generation. Contributing further to the trends towards ispor 
liberalization and privatization, the national mnik industry has 
been handed over almost completely to Nestlé. This Swiss 
transnational company, known for its cortroversial baby for- 

mula sales in the Third World, now collects milk from small 
producers throughout the island. The logic-—or Ulogic-—of | 
current import-export economy could lead to loca ly produced 











milk being replaced by imported milk powder. Research 
activist Patrick Fernando sees signs of this already hegin 


to happen.” 
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It seems that more workers, especially women, lost rather 
than gained jobs due to the demise of local industries that could 
not compete with foreign imports. Reviewing the gains anc 





losses of Sri Lankan women during the 1975- 1985 U.N. Decade 


for Women, Hema Gunatilleke writes, 


It is significant that after the introduction of an open. economy, 
several small scale industries such as handioom and match soe 
production had to be closed down, since the latter r cou not come 
with the imported goods. The vast majority ers i 
industries were women and the aurober th 
ment in the handloom industry alone is | 
number of women who secured employ mentin 3 
since 1975 in all avenues of employment se a prade 
Zone, Middle East, tourist trade and self snore ‘Ne hich 
amounts to less than 100,000 is significantly less than the tote! 
number of women who lost jobs.” 
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Western life style. While much of the country remains without 
electricity, there are now some 750,000 television sets among 
its sixteen million people. Some ingenious entrepreneurs are 
finding ways (like charging batteries of old, unused cars) to 
power the TV sets of even those without electricity!" 

The aggressive consumerism and dizzying worship of 
wealth of the present decade have had especially negative effects 
on women. There has been an unprecedented rise in the use 
of women in advertising to sell all manner of goods and services 
including bathroom fixtures, ceiling fans, tires, cigarettes, 
liquor, and flights on Air Lanka. In practically every case, 
women are depicted as either dutiful housewives or vulnerable 
sex objects. '™ 

The commoditization of women’s bodies has been further 
compounded by the rise of Western-style beauty contests. These 
contests uphold fair skin and European height and physical 
proportions as the ultimate criteria of beauty—criteria that 
most women in the country (except perhaps the tiny minority 
of Eurasians or descendants of mixed marriages) could never 
meet. Once again, it is Voice of Women that launched a campaign 
against the victimization of women in the media and in beauty 
pageants. '™ This campaign has succeeded in withdrawing some 
of the more vulgar and degrading advertisements from newspa- 
pers and a much publicized beauty contest from the premier 
Buddhist girls’ school in the country. 


Dismantling the Welfare State 


The military expenditures, production loss, capital flight, 
refugees, civil disorder, and destruction resulting from the 
ethnic war have severely aggravated the economy and threatened 
the survival of the Sri Lankan people. As the feminist publica- 
tion Samakali points out, the defense bill was Rs 6.2 billion 
in 1985 or Rs 1.7 million a day. This represents a twelvefold 
increase since 1978 and the biggest single item of government 
expenditure, surpassing the total amounts spent on health, edu- 
cation, and food subsidies. This amount could feed eight million 
people a day—half the population of Sri Lanka. '™ 

But even without a war of such massive proportions, Sri 
Lanka would have faced some severe economic and social prob- 
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“For that evening of glamour” was the caption for this picture of Sri 
Lankan high fashion in The Sri Lankan News of Colombo on 10 
December 1986, p. 7. 


lems endemic to the very logic of peripheral capitalist develop- 
ment. Decreases in world tea prices, decline in the demand for 
labor in the Middle East, increases in oil prices—any one of 
these is enough to undermine Sri Lanka’s economy at any given 
time. During the 1977-87 period the external dependence and 
vulnerability of all sectors of the Sri Lankan economy have 
greatly increased." Even the peasant agricultural sector that 
hitherto remained domestically oriented has become more 
tightly incorporated into the world economy through trans- 
national agribusiness and international aid agencies. With in- 
creasing landlessness and obsolescence of traditional skills, 
independent sources of livelihood are fast disappearing. Yet 
only a few people have the resources to survive adequately 
within the expanding market economy. 

Even before the ethnic crisis sharpened in 1983, the prob- 
lems in the Open Economy had already begun to be felt.'** 
Foreign debts were mounting, donors were beginning to leave, 
and the Middle East exodus was starting to fizzle out. By 
January 1987 debt service payments had risen to about 30 
percent of foreign exchange earnings.'** The Sri Lankan experi- 
ence in capitalist development during the 1977-87 period was 
less akin to that of Taiwan, South Korea, or Singapore which 
it sought to emulate than it was to countries like the Philippines 
and Jamaica upon which the international financial and develop- 
ment agencies imposed the policy mix that is popularly known 
as Structural Adjustment. In Sri Lanka, too, Structural Adjust- 
ment has involved concentration on export-oriented production, 
devaluation of the local currency, liberalization of imports, 








-privatization of state-owned sectors, social service cutbacks, suffer from malnutrition and 50 
= oe and removal of food subsidies and price controls on consumer 
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Per Capita Gross Nation Product and 
the Physical Quality of Life Index* 
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Burma 

| Sri Lanka 68 47 Si 
Sierra Leone ad 136 10 
Tanzania 44 167 28 
Peoples Republic 

of China 65 65 50-70 

Uganda 50 160 35 
Madagascar 44 102 39 
Kenya 50 119 20-25 
Cuba 70 a1 78 
Republic of Korea 65 47 88 
Portugal 69 39 71 
Argentina 68 59 93 
Yugoslavia 68 36 84 
Singapore 71 12 75 





*Source: Jerry A. Moles and James V. Riker, “National Heritage and the Future of Sri 
Lanka Agriculture,” Lanka Guardian Vol. 5, No. 17 (1 Jan. 1983), p. 16. The Physical 
Quality of Life Index (PQLD is an attempt to derive a composite of indicators on a 
standardized scale from zero to 100. This index is based solely on three measures of 
development: (1) the average age expectancy at birth, (2) infant mortality, and (3) the 
percentage of literacy. 








| " Structural Adjustment and the Open Economy widened 


authoritarian direction.’ Between 1973 and 1981—82, the share 
of the highest quintile income earners rose from 46 percent to 
57 percent of total income in the country, representing a 120 
percent increase of their real mean income. The monthly earn- z 

ings of an average middle-class family rose by Rs 420 during aa aie by a inane ee yo > Me 
1978-87; but their cost of living more than doubled to Rs 908. (part 2),” Lanki Cudi dian, 15 Oct. 198 


dollar.) Nearly half of the population was pushed below of Sri Lanka (Colombo: Centre fo 
fficial poverty line of Rs 350 a month per household Studies, 1987), chapter 8 on welfa 
rding to some other accounts, however, the official poverty and communication to author d 
> T ™ About 37.5 percent of Sri Lankan children Lankan consulate at the United. Nations 
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anemia.” In areas in the South where the Jatika Vimukti Pera- 
muna (JVP) insurgents are fighting the state, 40 percent of the 
working-age population is unemployed. If current trends con- 
tinue, by the year 2000 out of a projected 20 million people, 
60 percent would belong to the working group but many of 
them would be chronically unemployed.'” 

Sharp income disparities and absolute poverty levels are 
relatively new developments for Sri Lanka, which until the 
current decade was a unique model of social welfarism and 
parliamentary democracy in the Third World. Beginning with 
the introduction of electoral politics in 1931, the Sri Lankan 
state followed a universal welfare policy providing free educa- 
tion, free health care, and subsidized food items for all (except- 
ing the plantation sector following independence). It is this 
policy that gave Sri Lanka high scores on the Physical Quality 
of Life Index in spite of its low economic growth rates and per 
capita incomes (see table 5) and enabled Sri Lankan women 
(and men) to enjoy a higher quality of life than their counterparts 
in most Third World countries. The average female life expec- 
tancy of 66.9 years (in 1971); infant mortality rate of 37.1 (per 
1,000 live births—in 1979); national female literacy rate of 
82.8 percent (in 1981), and an average of 4.3 children per 
woman (in 1979) compare very favorably with other countries. ™® 

Today these enviable socioeconomic achievements are se- 
verely threatened as the government whittles away at the welfare 
state. Following a process of deliberation involving the IMF, 
consultants from the Harvard Institute for International De- 
velopment, and other foreign and local interests, the Sri Lankan 
government sharply limited the food subsidies, changing the 
earlier general rice ration to a food stamp program limited to 
households below the official poverty line. The poverty line 
determined in 1979 at Rs 350 a month per household remained 
static over the years in spite of the high inflation ravaging 
people’s lives. Finally in 1988 the poverty line has been changed 
to Rs 700. Yet, the Rs 75 per family per month currently given 
in food stamps can scarcely meet the basic food requirements 
of those below the poverty line. Furthermore, as in the U.S., 
food stamps are withdrawn when a family makes even the 
slightest improvement over the poverty line. As a result, most 
poor people and many female-headed households are forced to 
live on food stamps alone!” 

Per capita spending for education was reduced from twelve 
U.S. dollars in 1972 to eight U.S. dollars in 1978, and health 
expenditures from six U.S. dollars to five U.S. dollars in the 
same period. Total government expenditures for food, educa- 
tion, and health declined from 42 percent to 26 percent of the 
budget from 1971 to 1978-80.'” As the insulation provided by 
the welfare state is taken away and as unemployment and infla- 
tion rise, more and more people are pushed into poverty and 
insecurity. Sharpening class contradictions underlie the 
thwarted aspirations, growing dissatisfaction, and agitation 
among peasants, government workers, students, unemployed 
youth, and women. As elsewhere, cutbacks in social welfare 
hit women, the primary nurturers of families, the hardest. This 
in conjunction with labor market discrimination and cultural 
prejudices against women make poverty disproportionately a 
female problem. 


Towards Disarmament, Development, 
and the Empowerment of Women 


As stated earlier, women are integrated into every sector 
of the Sri Lankan economy, and in the leading sectors like tea 
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production, labor export to the Middle East, and the Free Trade 
Zone, women are the predominant labor force and the primary 
foreign exchange earners. As in other Asian and Third World 
countries pursuing a similar path of development, in Sri Lanka 


the economy has been planned and built on the cheap labor of o 


women. If women’s domestic labor, which is nowhere calculated 
or remunerated, is also included, it could be argued that 
women’s contribution to the economy surpasses that of men. 
However, official figures commonly underestimate women’s 
labor, and according to one set of calculations, the percentage 
of women in the total “employed” population in Sri Lanka has 
dropped from 22.2 percent to 20.7 percent between 1971 and 
1981 (see table 2). 

In every sector, from the plantations to the Mahaweli, from 
the Free Trade Zone to the Middle East, from tourism to adver- 
tising, women are incorporated into jobs deemed specifically 
female. Not only are these jobs less valued financially and 
socially, but even in the cases where women do the exact same 
tasks as men, they are still quite often paid less (see table 3). 
On top of wage discrimination, women are also sexually 
exploited in almost all sectors. Sectors such as tourism and 
female labor export are built specifically upon the exploitation 
of women’s sexuality, and in the case of baby exports, upon 
the exploitation of women’s reproductive power as well. When 
childbearing is commoditized, women receive next to nothing; 
and when women employees are pregnant, in many sectors they 
are laid off, and in other sectors they receive minimum maternity 
benefits. Following years of agitation by women’s groups, the 
Sri Lankan government has extended paid maternity leave from 
six weeks to three months as stipulated by the ILO.'* However, 
this change is yet to be fully implemented. The assumption 
that women are primarily wives and mothers and only 
supplementary wage earners is relied upon to justify gender 
discrimination even where social realities starkly belie this 
assumption. 

Approximately one-third of households in the world today 
are headed by women. Increasing numbers of women are sole 
breadwinners and heads of households in all sectors and regions 
of Sri Lanka as well. According to government statistics, 17.4 
percent of all households in 1981 were headed by women, and 
in districts such as Galle and Matara in the South and Jaffna 
in the North female-headed households exceed 20 percent.’ 
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In her survey of two southern villages, Rohini Weerasinghe 
found that “. . . having a male head pushes family incomes 
over the subsistence level, albeit marginally.”'** There is little 
doubt that poverty and female-headed households have been 
further increased by war, migration, and other social disloca- 
tions of the last decade. As elsewhere, a large percentage of 
the thousands of refugees in the island are women and children. 

Subordination of women is a historical feature of capitalist 
development. Yet the nature and effects of integration into 
capitalism vary widely across different categories of women. 
For some, like the FTZ worker, the migrant housemaid, or even 
the prostitute, it may bring certain freedoms from family and 
community control and a modicum of independence and adven- 
ture. For others, like the Mahaweli settler woman or the tourist 
bride, however, it may mean tighter male control and subservi- 
ence within the household. Still, the overwhelming effect of 
integration into capitalist economy and culture for all of these 
women is one of exploitation, not liberation. 

For most poor women, there are few guarantees in the 
workplace or the home. The tea plucker knows not when she 
and her family may be deported back to India or angry mobs 
may attack in the heat of ethnic violence. The young woman 
in the Mahaweli settlement may never get a paying job in spite 
of all the certificates she has diligently earned. The Free Trade 
Zone may suddenly close when transnationals decide to seek 
safer environments. The Middle East bonanza may end due to 
economic downturns or political upheavals in the Persian Gulf. 
Tourism has almost disappeared, and the government has ban- 
ned the export of babies abroad. In such a context, wage slavery 
becomes a privilege; the tragedy is not to be waged at all! 

As already noted, for all the Sri Lankan women who 
gained wage work in new sectors during the last decade, many 
more lost previously held jobs due to the demise of local hand- 
icrafts, weaving and so on. As Hema Gunatilleke has shown, 
the women’s income-generation projects undertaken during the 
1975-85 United Nations Women’s Decade have at the most 
placed 25,000 women in self-employment ventures, and the 
gap created by the loss of women’s traditional manufacturing 
jobs has not been completely filled." The previously mentioned 
official statistics show a drop in total female employment from 
22.2 percent to 20.7 percent between 1971 and 1981 (see table 2). 

The unemployment rate among Sri Lankan women rose 
more than 200 percent between 1971 and 1981.'’ In the 1970s 
the unemployment rate for women was double the rate for men. 
In every region and at every level there is greater unemployment 
among women, with especially sharp disparities in the higher 
echelons. In 1981 the unemployment rates for men and women 
were 13.2 percent and 31.8 percent respectively. '™ If these trends 
continue, more and more women will be forced into the informal 
sector and will have to sell whatever they can—their land, their 
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A female-headed household with an 
uncertain future due to the death of 
the husband and father of the family. 
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culture, their bodies, or their babies. 

The accelerated capitalist development of the last decade 
has begun to restructure and reinforce patriarchal authority in 
new and different ways. The locus and the dynamic of male 
supremacy are shifting. The Free Trade Zone worker, the mi 
grant housemaid, the prostitute, or the exported bride may no 
longer be under the direct control of her father, husband, or 
other male relatives. Now she is under more impersonal or 
alien male authorities—the factory supervisor, the employment 
agent, the government bureaucrat, the Western tourist, the Arab 
employer, or the Japanese farmer. 

Yet Sri Lankan families and communities are seldom sen- 
sitive to the changing realities and needs of their daughters 
wives, and sisters exploited outside the home. Instead many 
are quick to criticize, ridicule, and even physically assault 
women for deviating from the subservient image of the “good 
Sri Lankan woman.” The media, and religious and state au 
thorities, too, are harsh in their treatment of women. There 
seems to be a male backlash directed especially against women 
playing new and “deviant” roles. The Free Trade Zone worker 
leaving the night shift or even the mendicant Buddhist nun on 
the street (many older women become nuns due to destitution) 
tread with fear of verbal and physical abuse from men. Women 
become easy victims of the anger and hatred of men taught to 






kill in a militaristic society. As a group without male protection, 
women heads-of-households and their children are particularly 
targeted for attack by men and other women. Women themselves 
do not choose to head households; more often than not they 
are thrust into that situation when a man dies or deserts.'” 

The loosening of family and community life and changes 
wrought in women’s roles have increased rather than decreased 
women’s anxieties about employment, social acceptance, and 
marriage. The average age of marriage among Sri Lankan 
women has steadily increased over the last few decades. In 
1975 it was 25.7 years, and it may have further increased over 
the last ten years.” However, as Dr. Anula Nikopata points 
out, in a culture where “marriage is considered the most accept- 
able and primary aim and goal of women,” most unmarried 
women live with tremendous fear of spinsterhood, which is 
seen as the ultimate personal failure." The unusually high rates 
of depression and suicide among young Sri Lankan women are, 
at least partly, the consequences of rapid social transformation 
(the high suicide rate among young men, too, needs greater 
investigation). 

Yet by no means are all Sri Lan- 
kan women complete victims of 
capitalist or patriarchal oppression. 
Even the Indian Tamil women on the 
estates, the group that is considered 
the most oppressed, have partici- 
pated in militant strikes in the past 
and more frequently during the last 
decade. As Kumari Jayawardene has 
argued, many women have been in- 
volved in the anti-imperialist and left 
movements, and feminism is not an 
entirely new concept in either Sri 
Lanka or other parts of Asia." Ina 
more individual vein, many lower 
caste/class Sinhalese women have 
learned to adapt precolonial tradi- 
tions of female social and sexual in- 
dependence to survive within the 
modern world.'* At least a few 
women, especially those no longer 
dependent on male incomes, are dar- 
ing to assert themselves. Beneath the 
veneer of subservience and docility 
most Sri Lankan women are tremen- 
dously resourceful. They embody a 
fighting spirit. 

While changes in women’s con- 
sciousness and individual initiative 
are prerequisites for liberation, 
women’s lives cannot be improved without structural transfor- 
mations of the society. In Sri Lanka, the path of capitalist 
development has been taken to its logical extreme. All human 
relations are being commoditized and women are “superex- 
ploited” in their capacity as economic producers and reproduc- 
ers of human life. Population control, which is a major plank 
of the Western capitalist model of development for the Third 
World, has not been dealt with in this analysis." It should be 
mentioned, however, that controversial contraceptives like 
Depo-Provera are often used in ways that violate poor women’s 
rights to information and to control over their own bodies. 

Some conservatives, liberals, and even orthodox Marxists 
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would argue that the exploitation of Sri Lankan women depicted 
here is the inevitable cost of transition from a traditional peasant 
society to a modern industrial one. They would say that the 
Third World and its women will eventually catch up with the 
developed West. But this argument ignores several important 
facts: that the dependent capitalist societies are not traversing 
the historical trajectory of the advanced capitalist societies; that 
monopoly capitalism is turning the majority of the world’s 
people into a surplus population, that the subordination of 
women and the “feminization of poverty” are structural features 
of both dependent and advanced capitalism. Clearly feminist 
analysis of the dialectic between capitalism and patriarchy needs 
to be developed much further. '** 

In Sri Lanka the government promised to build a Dhar- 
mishta society, a society based on the Buddhist precepts of 
compassion and equanimity. Instead a self-destructive society 
has come into being——a society rife with millionaires and beg- 
gars, pimps and prostitutes, soldiers and refugees, the tortured 
and the disappeared. Urgently needed is a humane model of 
development, a model that puts the basic needs of life and 
survival of all the people before military victory, quantitative 
growth, capitalist profitability, and luxury consumption of the 
few. It is necessary to create a model of individual and social 
development that gives women alternatives to plucking tea, 
assembling clothes, and delivering babies and raising daughters 
all for export. A model that allows women, men, and children 
to live on their land with peace and dignity must be created now. 

Among those recognizing this urgency is the small but 
vigilant feminist community in Sri Lanka. Spearheaded by the 
Voice of Women and other organizations such as the Progressive 
Women’s Front, this community has been fighting for changes 
on every major issue that concerns women. However, as Sri 
Lankan feminist activists know only too well, the struggle for 
women’s rights has not been an easy one. Feminism and the 
women’s movement are ridiculed and attacked by religious fun- 
damentalists and nationalists as a foreign import, by liberals 
as a passing fad, and by the Left as a bourgeois deviation. 
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Sri Lankan schoolgirls, probably in the 1970s, wearing the typical 
school uniform that is from the days of British rule but is still worn 
throughout Sri Lanka. These girls are grown women now, and one 
wonders what has become of them. 


Women’s groups, such as the Kanthabhiwardana Samitiya, 
which are not explicitly identified as feminist, are also in the 
,, forefront in dealing with issues affecting women and youth. 
As elsewhere, the women’s movement in Sri Lanka is divided 
along ideological and political party lines. These contradictions 
and the familiar tactics of divide and conquer become most 
apparent during the annual 8 March International Women’s Day 
celebrations. As Sunila Abeysekere reports, on the one hand 
government officials pontificate on the virtues of motherhood 
and the importance of being feminine while participating in 
development; on the other hand, they get policemen and women 
to “baton charge, tear gas, assault and arrest other women from 
non-governmental organisations who are likewise celebrating 
Women’s Day.” 

Around the world, women have been outsiders and victims 
of the dominant capitalist and patriarchal model of develop- 
“ment. In spite of the outstanding educational and professional 
achievements of many upper- and middle-class women, and the 
tenure of the world’s first woman prime minister, Sirimavo 
Bandaranaike, during the 1960s and 1970s, few Sri Lankan 
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women are in high administrative and decision-making positions 
today. In 1979, 7.6 percent of the administrative service workers 
were women, with only 1.8 percent at the top levels.’ (In 1978 
the government withdrew the rule that limited women to 25 
percent of the government’s administrative, accounting, and 
clerical jobs.) The civil war in the North, the equally tragic 
war escalating in the South, and the occupation of the island 
by 100,000 Indian troops (a rumored estimate, no reliable fig- 
ures available) have been planned and conducted by men; they 
are largely the wars of men. 

Women have at various times supported armed struggle 
and a few have engaged in it themselves. But it must be em- 
phasized that, as a group, women opt predominantly for non- 
violent struggle and oftentimes they are the only peacemakers. 
Women in the North of Sri Lanka organized a Mother's Front 
demanding the return of their disappeared sons. Feminist groups 
in the South coalesced into a Women for Peace Campaign 
circulating a petition calling for a ceasefire and a negotiated 
settlement to the ethnic conflict.’ While other oppressed groups 
take up arms, women are fighting for their rights nonviolently. 
This has traditionally been seen as a sign of weakness, when, 
in fact, it is a sign of strength. The Sri Lankan case has shown 
that violence only fosters more violence. Ultimately, even the 
bitterest of social conflicts must be fought with a vision and 
spirit of peace and unity. In this respect, strategies of conscious- 
ness-raising and nonviolent confrontation need to be developed 
far more, and strengthened nationally and internationally. 
Women must become leaders in this effort * 
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Review: 
India’s Political Economy 


INDIA’S POLITICAL ECONOMY, 1947-1977: 
THE GRADUAL REVOLUTION, by Francine 
Frankel. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1978, xiv + 600 pp. Hardcover $63.00, paper 
$20.50. 


Although this book was published eight years ago, it deals with 
issues that are fundamental to India’s development path. In the 
last two years Rajiv Gandhi has been moving more towards free 
enterprise, but his swing in that direction has been fairly 
superficial, and thus these issues remain relevant and timely. 


by Gail Omvedt 


Though this is an extremely important study from one of 
the most perceptive of U.S. scholars of India, it is not, despite 
its title, a study of India’s ‘‘political economy.’ That would 
require a much fuller analysis of Indian relations of production 
and their contradictions including those of class, caste, gen- 
der, and nationality— within the framework of the world capi- 
talist system. Instead, it is basically a detailed analysis of 
Indian government economic policy since independence, with 
a discussion of economic dilemmas and rural class-caste con- 
tradictions as a backdrop. 

Even as such it is an extremely useful book. However, its 
theoretical validity is vitiated by the fact that while Frankel has 
a good awareness of the hierarchy and class-caste domination 
existing in Indiam villages, she offers no analysis at all of the 
exploitative processes of imperialism. Typical of even the best 
Western establishment scholars of India, academic binoculars 
are focused in one direction, on the Indian grass roots, without 
ever turning to look at the relationship between India and the 
powerful capitalist countries and institutions which so influ- 
enced its internal contradictions. This allows Frankel to pre- 
sent a picture of the basic enemies of progress as being the 
traditionalistic, village-centered landed elite, while the prog- 
ressive representatives of India’s bourgeoisie and the institu- 
tions of capitalism itself are let off the hook. The conflicts and 
struggles within the planning and policy-formation process are 
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depicted as those between a progressive, ‘‘socialistic,”’ 
public-sector-oriented development policy symbolized by 
Nehru and the center-left of the Congress Party, and the 
private-enterprise-oriented, technocratic-conservative ap- 
proach symbolized by Vallabhbhai Patel and the Congress 
right/Swatantra/Jan Sangh—Janata Party (BJP) forces—and it is 
assumed that a Nehruite policy is compatible with the 
achievment of a more equalitarian and democratic rural 
society. 


Before going into this issue, we should examine Frankel’s .~ 


basic motivating assumptions. These center around a choice 


for nonrevolutionary change, especially land reform and the 
mobilization of the poor, within the framework of the capi- 
talist system—though since she has no analysis of the 
system she does not name it as this. Her justification for this, 
strikingly, is not that revolution is impossible in India or that a 
socialist society is undesirable, but rather that under Indian 
conditions it would mean ‘‘exacting fearful costs in human life 
by unleashing the unpredictable social chaos of a violent up- 
heaval’* (p. xiii). In one sense her perception of the potential 
for revolt and turmoil in India is a welcome relief from the 


masses. But behind it is an elitist horror of ignorant, violent 
masses. ‘‘The peasant as he was profoundly distressed, and 


even frightened, Gandhi,’’ she writes in obvious projection. © 


dominant academic vision of the passive, tradition-bound™ 





‘‘He comprehended that once aroused, impoverished millions 
—ignorant, degraded and simmering with centuries of pent-up 
hostilities and hatreds—could easily overwhelm their tor- 
mentors and take a terrible revenge” (p. 44). 





The only road to real self-reliance requires discon- 
nection from the imperialist system and building up 
an agricultural and industrial system based on ful- 
filling the needs of the masses of toiling people and 
utilizing their energies and talents first. In addition, 
events in the last several years from Bhopal to 
Chernobyl, not to mention many smaller and ongo- 
ing processes in India, have revealed the environ- 
mentally and humanly murderous quality of much 
of this industrial base, which is worse in the Third 
World than in the ‘“‘advanced”’ capitalist countries. 





The importance she gives to Gandhi, then, derives from 
her interpretation of him as providing the moral linchpin of 
India’s development policy through his reconstruction of 
Hinduism—and maintenance of a reformed Hinduism is a 
necessary aspect, she believes, of avoiding revolutionary vio- 
lence, Noting that Indian intellectuals have avoided dealing 


_ with V. S. Naipaul’s argument that the ‘‘faults lie within the 


civilization itself’’—i.e. Brahmanic Hinduism with its justifi- 
cation of hierarchy and acceptance of subordination—she goes 
on to say, 


Were the problem to be put in this way and then translated into 
political ideology and action by the masses, it would provide the 
stuff of nightmares for many members of the educated middle 
classes. These nightmares are precisely that, once the impover- 
ished millions break through ‘‘Indian ways of perceiving”’ their 
situation in the age-old obligations of religion, the family, clan and 
caste, they will understand only too well the source of their 
suffering to be “‘in the system” and not in their karma, and will 
take a terrible revenge. This was Gandhi's nightmare. . .”" (p. 
xiii) 

This attitude shows a profound alienation from peasants 
in general and Indian peasants in particular, who have never 
been so brutal and mindless in their uprisings as their oppres- 
sors have been in trying to keep them down, and who are more 
rational in their ignorance and hopeful in their ‘‘simmering” 
than most of the westernized or traditional elites. In fact, it 
should be clear that the terrible episodes of violence in India 
since independence, from the horrors of partition to the com- 
munal riots, pogroms, and caste massacres of today are pre- 
cisely the cost of not having a revolution, and that the ‘‘ gradual 
revolution’’ of the book’s title is wishful thinking, or at best 


aspiration rather than achievement. 


Further, to argue that the alliance of ‘“‘Gandhiism and 
socialism’’ formed the basis for the radical/progressive thrust 
of India’s developmental policy is as much a misuse of Gandhi 
as is Frankel’s projecting her fears of the Indian peasant onto 
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him. There were three basic parts to Gandhi's con enis for 
India: the maintenance of Hinduism, in a reform ma ed ) 
vivified version; nonviolence, which ultimately 
down to class collaboration; and a deep reject it 
cratized statist industrial society in favor of the decentralized, 
democratized village which was the core of his ideal-of india. 
Frankel, like the Indian bourgeoisie, finds. the first two o pe ints 
crucial but rejects and ignores the third. Yer R was precise! 
this that contradicted the heavy-industry-or! 
mental model followed by India (and of the 
century” ’ computerization/moderni nization driv ih, 
to argue that it was not, that still eae ‘Gandi iem” i 
provided a moral core for Indian development, is to mist 
rhetoric for reality. 

Frankel’s depiction of the policy conflicts in India’s ccon- 
omic and social thrust can be schematized as shown below 
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Now, in basically accepting this model and thus the progres 
siveness, the ‘‘gradual revolutionary’ quality o i 
she argues that the main gap lies in the lack of org rol 
the masses of the rural poor, who have to be mobilized i 
overcome the hierarchies and exploitativenes 
to achieve for themselves a share of land, 
wealth. While she doesn’t clearly say ‘‘agrari 

the precondition for . ’ this is what | ons means, 
formist level. She also notes that early aiin ; 
tions for popular participation (gram panc ayats, sia iy. 
tives) have failed; that the Congress Party cannot be suc ha 
mobilization party; and since she feels that the poor, divid 
they are by caste, religion, language, etc., cann niz 
themselves, clearly the need is for middle-class intellect als. 
‘ta cadre of political workers coming into the village from 
outside to take up the task.” This implies either a stepped-up 
role for the “*nonparty”’ “‘voluntary organizations,’ or the 
collaboration of the Communist parties-—and | 
parent admiration for “‘Marxist org 
West Bengal [clearly the Communi 
and not the Naxalites, whom she m 
an orientation towards the CPM. Ind 
her whole way of presenting the policy : 
Indian development i is consonant witht 
communist approaches. 
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The multinational corporation in India 


Once such a class-based mobilization of the rural poor 
can be achieved, according to Frankel’s basic thesis, the de- 
velopmental and welfare goals (equalitarianism, democracy, 
and abolition of poverty) of the ‘‘progressives’’ can be 
achieved. 

This approach seems to rest on three major illusions about 
‘*India’s political economy’: 

(1) The illusion that revolutionary agrarian change (land 
reforms, collectivization, or even cooperation with *'joint 
village management’’) can be achieved without a revolu- 
tionary confrontation with state power, without a destruction 
of class power and class-caste ideology; 

(2) The illusion that India’s goal of self-reliance can be 
achieved by heavy industrial development without a decisive 
break from imperialism; 

(3) The illusion that socialist equalitarianism can be 
achieved by institutional changes in industry or agriculture 
while maintaining the same technology that has fueled capi- 
talist development, (that is, changing the relations of produc- 
tion while maintaining the direction of the forces of produc- 
tion). 

In regard to industry, it must be noted that “‘self- 
reliance’’ (and ‘‘anti-imperialism,’* independence) has been 
the major justification for a public-sector-focused, heavy in- 
dustrial development model. Indeed the development process 
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has produced a good amount of industrialization and a sophis- 
ticated, extensive, and competent Indian bourgeoisie. But it 
has not produced, and cannot produce, self-reliance. For 
within the framework of the world capitalist system, whatever 
growth a Third World country achieves, it remains behind, and 
requires continuing infusions of capital and ever-higher high- 
tech in order to keep up with the competitive processes of 
‘*modernization.”’ It is the red queen’s race, and the cost of the 
race is increasing inequality and the immiserization of masses 
plunged into the ‘‘informal’’ (or ‘‘unorganized’’) sector. The 
only road to real self-reliance requires disconnection from the 
imperialist system and building up an agricultural and indus- 
trial system based on fulfilling the needs of the masses of 
toiling people and utilizing their energies and talents first. In 
addition, events in the last several years from Bhopal to Cher- 
nobyl, not to mention many smaller and ongoing processes in 
India, have revealed the environmentally and humanly mur- 
derous quality of much of this industrial base, which is worse 
in the Third World than in the ‘‘advanced’’ capitalist 
countries, 


In fact, it should be clear that the terrible episodes 
of violence in India since independence, from the 
horrors of partition to the communal riots, po- 
groms, and caste massacres of today, are precisely 
the cost of not having a revolution, and that the 
‘‘gradual revolution” of the book’s title is wishful 
thinking, or at best aspiration rather than achieve- 
ment. 


Since agricultural policy and contradictions form the core 
of Frankel’s analysis, it is worth examining them more 
closely. Her model assumes a basic difference between the 
‘*structural changes*’ in agriculture emphasized by the pro- 
gressives and the technocratic approach of the conservatives. 
Yet it is noteworthy that though there are occasional mentions 
from the left Congressites (perhaps coming more from the 
Gandhian trend, and at periods influenced by the Chinese 
model) of mobilizing labor power for development, of stres- 
sing village-based small irrigation projects, tanks, contour 
bunding, etc., this was never taken seriously as an alternative 
model of development. Until very recently at any rate, the Left 
(including the Communists) never challenged green revolution 
technology (high-yield variety seeds, chemical fertilizers, 
pesticides, tractors, and big irrigation projects) as the basis for 
‘*scientific agriculture’’: the difference between ‘right’ and 
‘*left’’ was only that the Left said that land reforms were 
necessary to benefit from the technology, while the right said 
the technology itself was sufficient. 

What the Left did not examine in this, and what Frankel of 
course also neglects, is what this agricultural technology 
means in terms of imperialist dependency and environmental 
consequences. At the most obvious level it means high import 
costs (and this Frankel does take into account) and increasing 
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indebtedness for the peasantry for whom costs of fertilizers, 
pesticides, etc., inevitably rise faster than market prices. More 
important, the structure of oligopolistic control and centraliza- 


x, tion in the agrochemical industry is approaching extremely 


high levels—and when companies like Exxon, Sandoz, 
Pfizer, and Ciba-Geigy are buying up the big seed companies, 
` it is hard to see how they will produce seeds that don’t require 
high amounts of fertilizer and pesticide inputs! Within this 
system, the farmer’s position on the world scale increasingly 
approaches the dependency and powerlessness of the factory 
worker. It is this structure that the ‘‘developmental process” is 
increasingly connecting Indian peasants to. Further, the pro- 
cesses of uneven development, deforestation, displacement of 
peasants for big dam construction, and droughts caused by 
deforestation and water misuse (itself stimulated by commer- 
cial agriculture and green revolution technology) are becom- 
ing central facts of agrarian crisis and contradiction in India. 


«w This, of course, was not so clear in 1975; it is clear today. 


Recent rural movements, arising in the last decade and 
taking place almost entirely outside the leadership of tradi- 
tional left parties, should at least force us to rethink some of the 
assumptions of a Nehruite approach to development (and of 
Frankel’s model and the dominant Marxist models). These 
movements are in many ways ideologically confused, but they 
do involve masses of peasants in often militant struggles, not 
against local landed elites but against the state and even against 
such multinational giants as the World Bank. These are 

(1) ‘Green movements’’: struggles in the Himalayan 
foothills against deforestation, in Singhbhum against World 
Bank—sponsored social forestry, in Banchi against the huge 
Koel Karo dam, in the Gandharmadan hills of Orissa against a 
BALCO bauxite mining project, and in Baliapal against land 


«, being taken over for missile sites. To these can be added many 


_ other struggles of displaced victims of dam projects as well as 
diffuse but growing movements against drought and for fair 
water distribution in states like Maharashtra: these movements 
challenge, in practice if not in ideology, basic themes of both 
*“progressive’’ and ‘‘conservative’’ developmentalism. (Here 
it should be noted that large amounts of World Bank aid have 
gone unused due to opposition to social forestry-type programs 
and some dams.) 

(2) ‘Farmers’ movements’’: these demand higher crop 
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reform; they si involve middie peasants pe not ces la d- 
less poor. Yet their ideologies (e.g. ‘‘Bharat versus India" 
talk of exploitation and struggle, and name as the enemy the 
urban upper classes as heirs of British imperialism; = even | 
their base i is the **merely poor’’ rather than the ` (melas esti 
poor`’ it is worth remembering that this small De 
indeed poor and exploited in countries like Inc ae 
have been mobilized in the hundreds of tho: sands. Even as: 
write this, some 45,000 peasants have been arrested and twe 
killed in recent agitations of Maharashtra coton farmers. 

Generally, looking at Frankel’ s dichotomous moc 
development ‘‘alternatives,’* it is worth considering what in. 
dividuals and forces stand outside of it, Corta y Gandn. 
his anti-statist and anti-industrial concerns, stands outside of 
it. So do all those wno: stand for ¿ an h è 




















goung that official Indian bits ‘“ def ay as sarya- 
dharmasamabhav, equality for all religions, not in terms ofz 
separation from religion and opposition to religious func 
mentalism.) Finally, though the CPI and CPH J—thè p pro- 
Moscow communists—on the whole stand within the ` ‘pro 

gressive™ trend, the Maoist, village-based and ‘‘peopie’s 
power’ ’—oriented Marxist-Leninist groups aiso stand outside 
of it. And so do some of the major 4 intellectuals of 
India, notably the great D.D. Kosambi, w ho was clear about 
the bourgeois character of the Indian state at the same. time as 
he vi igorously opposed nuclear power in favor of solar energy, 

big dams in favor of small dams and locally-based projets, 

and called for afforestation rather than green revolution tech- 
nology as the major contributor to replenishing India's soils 
and developing agricultural productivity, 

This suggests at the very least that the basic assumptions 
of Frankel’s analysis of India’s ‘political economy’ need to 
be called into question. In the process, one might also wonder 
why the politics of the two major parliar y communist 
parties in India which Frankel espouses so much ‘tesembie the 
more ‘‘liberal’’ trends among U.S. policy makers. 
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Review 


by Ela Dutt 


The [IWGIA has drawn from a variety of sources, and 
most important of all, from personal accounts to bring out this 
volume on a very ill-served group among the indigenous 
peoples in the world—the Nagas living on the border of India 
and Burma. Writings of British political agents, missionaries, 
and anthropologists, documents brought out by the parallel 
national government, and human rights pamphlets and publi- 
cations give a fairly in-depth understanding of the history 
of these peoples and their struggle against British colonial 
domination and postindependence India. Even by the end of 
the nineteenth century, the British had been able to control 
only a very small part of Naga areas. Currently, the Nagas live 
as minorities in several northeastern states of India because of 
the political and administrative division of this area beyond 
Bangladesh. The larger group of them live on the Burmese side 
of the McMahon Line. In the early 1960s the state of Nagaland 
was carved out in India, but it included only fourteen of the 
more than thirty Naga tribes living in a contiguous territory. 

A variety of literature on the Nagas has surfaced over the 
years, and this book is a valuable addition. Apart from 
accounts of the experiences of Indian military and administra- 
tive personnel in the area, there is the ‘‘underground’”’ 
literature emanating from the Naga federal government. Then 
there are the writings of Naga intellectuals and non-Naga 
journalists safely uncommitted to any political position. Lastly 
there is the human rights literature largely brought out by the 
Naga People’s Movement for Human Rights, which won a 
case in the Indian Supreme Court against army atrocities in 
Naga areas. All this literature has had a fairly limited 
circulation, and in that context this volume brought out by 
IWGIA becomes critical as it can reach a wider international 
audience. Since 1947 and 1948, when the Nagas appealed to 
the United Nations for recognition as a member state, the issue 
has remained under cover, due mainly to the lack of political 
clout and international support, as well as the popularity of 
India, the ‘‘largest democracy”’ in the world. 

The present publication is divided into three parts, each of 
which draws in some sense from each kind of literature 
mentioned above. Part One gives a history of the Nagas, their 
development from tribe to nation and their quite successful 
struggle against colonialism. Chapter | draws largely from 
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NVM ce Wea e 


THE NAGA NATION AND ITS STRUGGLE 
AGAINST GENOCIDE, IWGIA Document 56. 
Copenhagen: International Work Group for 
Indigenous Affairs (IWGIA), 1986. 231 pp., 
U.S.$10.90. 


writings of Naga intellectuals and social scientists, who have 
most often attempted to tread the median path, claiming to 
present two sides to an argument about nationality with or 
without India. This is why the author of this chapter entitles it 
“A Captured Nation—The Naga Dilemma’ (my emphasis). 
In reality, nationhood, conceptually and politically, never 
presented a dilemma to the Naga psyche. To a large extent it 
still does not, and is accepted as a given, with what is regarded 
as the temporary caveat of Indian domination. It is more the 
political configurations of the imposition of parliamentary 





politics and the tactics and strategy that system of government — 
entails that confuse others as to the real goals and objectives of” 


the Nagas. One could call it a survival strategy of a 
‘*periphery’” vis-a-vis the “‘center.’’ 


The British admired and feared the Nagas over 
their years of occupying Nagaland and used both 
aspects of their characterization (noble and savage) 
to work against their demands for recognition of 
independence and self-determination. 


Chapter 2 of Part One is an important piece of work 
because it presents an analytical approach to British attempts 
at colonizing Naga areas both through anthropological 
writings and administrative and political accounts and doings 
of agents of the Crown. It looks at present political configura- 
tions and human rights issues as a continuation of the past 
British policy of colonization. The ‘‘two-edged’’ sword of 


at 


imperial rule that physically occupied parts of Naga areas at 


the same time that it benignly allowed a measure of self- 


development and administration can be said to have continued. 
The author very nicely juxtaposes anthropological writings 
with the reality of colonial rule, an exercise that could well 


having an analytical approach and conceptual framework to 
deal more severely with the issue of exploitation: and breadth 
in purely physical terms, both regionally and globally. As it is 


Bi the writing tends to focus on the present Nagaland State, which 
BHUTAN ener geeks’ as stated earlier constitutes only a small portion of the total 
EN" y ee pe i area and population. The differential effects of ‘“moderniza- 
: ASSAM Wee a tion on various Naga *‘tribes”’ in other states in India and 
: a a those in Burma are more often than not left out by most writers 
tee eS The political systems obtaining in, for instance, Manipur o! 
i MEGHALAYA + ES RES Arunachal Pradesh where some of the other Naga tribes live 
SRECNE ma “Sey Beds have different ethos and several cultural and social effects on 
BANGLADESH .- Bie Nagas living there. Nagas in Burma have perhaps the most 
gel hd : ee underdeveloped economy as a result of political isolation and 
TRIPURA : ” a : instability. In fact, it would be very useful to have a second 
. M : volume dealing with these areas and questions because thes 
nS ‘a an constitute the reality of internal Naga politics and hold the 
z seeds of current and future conflict for these peoples 
bony 


Furthermore, a more holistic, global approach to the 
issues facing indigenous peoples, placing Nagas in that con 
text, comparing say, the Miskitos in Nicaragua, the Iroquois in 
North America, etc., would contribute to and strengthen the 





Northeastern India, showing the distribution of the Naga 
population* 


4 prove useful in analyzing current attempts at anthropological 
investigations into Naga culture by Indian anthropologists and 
their effects on policy and planning for the area. To quote a 
particularly telling statement, ‘‘The British admired and 
feared the Nagas over their years of occupying Nagaland and 
used both aspects of their characterization (noble and savage) 
to work against their demands for recognition of independence 
and self-determination’’ (p. 47). 

Part Two consists of (a) individual accounts and case 
studies, such as can be related by almost every Naga man or 
woman about thirty years old or older who may have spent 
his/her growing years ‘in the village. People vividly remember 
the burning of villages, resettling of whole peoples, living in 

~ the forest for protracted periods of time, loss of harvests, 
physical torture, and rape. 

Today the political situation is far more complex. 
Chapters 3 through 7 of Part Two try to capture this complexity 
through the eyes of a Naga—the unstable economy, the poten- 
tial and actual exploitation of resources, the political games 
played by Naga and other leaders, the struggle among Nagas 
and against deeper colonization, and an all-too-brief look at 
the future. It is this complexity that the publication could have 
dealt with in greater depth and breadth: depth in terms of 








“ *This map is from A.R. Desai, Agrarian Struggles in India after 
Independence (Oxford, England: Oxford University Press, 1986), p. 457. 
tThis photo is from p. 43 of the book under review, and both this 
photo and the one on the next page are courtesy of IWGIA in Copenhagen. 
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Nagas in traditional dress 


ongoing collective thinking on indigenous peoples and their 
futures by leaders and peoples. 

Part Three reprints important documents on human rights 
issues, accords, and agreements made with the Nagas, and 
special laws governing the areas, particularly the Armed 
Forces Special Powers Acts that give unlimited powers for 
military operations. It would have been extremely useful to 
include in this publication some international documents such 
as the ILO definition of indigenous peoples, and documents 
brought out by the U.N. Working Group on Indigenous 
Peoples, including the Charter on Rights of Indigenous 
Peoples drawn up by it. 
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In conclusion it must also be noted that occasionally, in 
the effort to focus public attention on an issue, humanitarian 
bodies do not find it essential to edit oral history accounts 
thoroughly or to preface them with in-depth research. As a 
political statement, these accounts do make their mark and 
often provide the sources and foundation for academic re- 
search, But | am repeatedly drawn to the conclusion that a 
more sophisticated presentation, without being too academic, | 
can help reach a wider audience and serve both humanitarian 
and historical purposes. To some extent, the volume under 
consideration attempts that. * 
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China’s Special Economic Zones: 


The Current Rescue Bid for 
a Faltering Experiment 


by Suzanne Pepper* 


The year 1985 was a difficult one for the reformers in 
China. “Reformers” is the term often used to designate the 
active promoters of the current economic reforms. The most 
widely noted characteristic of those reforms is the attempt to 
graft selected features of capitalism onto China’s socialist econ- 
omy in the hope of making it perform more effectively. This 
also requires a new receptivity to the influences of the capitalist 
West. The reformers like to refer to this feature of their agenda 
as China’s newly “open door” to the outside world. The most 
prominent of the reform promoters is, of course, China’s current 
most powerful leader, Deng Xiaoping. 

The difficulties with his reform program came to a head 
in September 1985. Student protests developed unexpectedly 
in the capital city of Beijing. And at a central Communist Party 
conference, also in Beijing that same month, Deng’s fellow 
reformer, Chen Yun, gave a stern warning about haste. Chen 
Yun has become known for his reservations about the speed 
and extent to which the reforms are being instituted, despite 
his apparent support for the substance of the reforms. His 
reservations have led to his being included with those who are 
less than enthusiastic about the new course that Deng Xiaoping 
has been pushing for most of the years since Mao’s death in 
1976. 

It may be misleading to emphasize the differences between 
the enthusiasts of reform and the others. The China-watching 
news media in Hong Kong tend to magnify those differences 
by referring to the enthusiasts led by Deng as the “reform 
faction” (gaigepai), and the others as the “orthodox faction” 





*This article was originally published as a report for University Field 
Staff International, Inc.,in UFS/ Reports no. 14 (2 September 1986). 
Although this article was written two years ago and some of the facts 
about “current” politics and officials have changed, the main political 
points the author makes have not changed. For a close look at women 
in the Shenzhen Special Economic Zone, see the article following this 
one, Phyllis Andors’s “Women and Work in Shenzhen.” —Eb, 


ho 


(zhengtongpai). In fact, whatever the differences between and 
among them, they are all reformers of the post-Mao era. People 
who represent the true opposition, such as Maoists and dissi- 
dents, are either in prison or out of power and, as far as can 
be ascertained, do not have a voice in this debate. 

The rumor in Beijing, moreover, was that Deng Xiaoping 
had also intended to make a critical speech at the central party 
conference last year. However, after seeing the extent of student 
disaffection and its damaging potential for the reform cause, 
and preferring not to add fuel to that fire, he changed his mind 
at the last minute. Deng had, in any case, also contributed his 
share earlier in the summer to the “antireform winds” already 
rising at that time. His reservations, addressed to foreign visitors 
on three different occasions, and featured prominently in the 
national Chinese press, were startling—coming as they did 
from the reformers’ chief advocate. Deng Xiaoping told the 
Turkish prime minister in early July that the reform policies 
were still in the experimental stage. Those for the urban econ- 
omy in particular might require another five years’ application 
before they “show definitely whether or not we are following 
the correct path and whether the reforms will succeed.”' 

This immediately gave rise to much speculation outside 
China about the long-term prospects for the reform policies, 
which in turn gave rise, in the days following, to semiofficial 
“clarifications.” These were directed mainly toward the foreign 
press, with the aim of restoring investors’ confidence. The 
Chinese have just recently begun to show concern about what 
such doubts can do to the Hong Kong stock market, among 
other things. Thus, although the original authorized versions 
both in Chinese and English had contained no such qualifica- 
tion, it was subsequently suggested that Deng’s comments about 
the experimental! nature of the reforms were made with reference 





1. Renmin ribao, 3 July 1985 (both domestic and overseas editions); 
and Beijing Review no. 28 (15 July 1985), pp. 6—7. 











to the special economic zones only.’ Two weeks later, when he 
met the prime minister of Trinidad and Tobago, Deng referred 


.. separately to both the economic reforms in general and to the 


special economic zones in particular as “experiments.” But the 
official English version, carried under the headline “Deng pro- 
fesses utmost faith in open policy,” was obviously crafted to 
quiet the international speculation his earlier remarks had 
aroused. Only the statement about the zones being an experi- 
ment remained.* | 

Also allowed to stand unchanged were Deng’s earlier com- 
ments to the Algerians at the end of June. On that occasion, 
he had warned his guests against being too effusive in their 
praise of the Shenzhen Special Economic Zone which they had 
just visited. He went on to add that the special zone concept 
was still in the experimental stage. Shenzhen, the largest of 
the zones, was only a pilot project, he said. Whether it rep- 


ẹ resented the “correct path” remained to be proved. “We hope 


it will succeed,” he added. “But if it fails, we can draw lessons 
from it.” 


Although promoted as the vanguard of China’s 
urban economic reforms, the SEZs have proved to 
be largely ineffective experiments that have reaped 
only marginal economic and political gains. Inade- 
quate infrastructure, poor management, and “gray 
market” practices continue to undermine the SEZs’ 
ability to attract and absorb foreign investment. 


Today, exactly one year after Deng Xiaoping’s many pub- 
licly expressed reservations, the “antireform winds” continue 
to blow in China while a variety of measures are being adopted 
to calm them. The student protests and the underlying problems 
that provoked them will be the subjects of future reports. This 
report will concentrate in particular on the difficulties that have 
arisen in the special economic zones and the solutions that the 
Chinese are currently devising to overcome them. 


Definitions and Objectives 


Special Economic Zones (SEZs) are usually small enclaves 
identified by the special preferential conditions granted to for- 
eign investors. For a variety of reasons, foreign investment 
does not always enjoy a clear welcome in many countries. The 





2. The controversy was widely reported in the non-Chinese press 
during July. Hong Kong’s South China Morning Post carried several 
international news agency dispatches (3, 16, 21 July 1985) and locally 


$ written analyses (1, 4 July 1985). 


3. Renmin ribao, 16 July 1985. 

4. China Daily, 17 July 1985. 

5. Renmin ribao, 30 June 1985; and in English: China Daily, 1 July 
1985 and Beijing Review no. 28 (15 July 1985), p. 6. 


reasons are eee ys tone) to eae ex tegen with foreign co- 
Sigh] ECONOMIC ac- 
tivity under its protection. SEZs ; are gi a device that 
many economically underdeveloped countries have adopte {l to 
tap some of the benefits that can come from foreign investment 
in industry and trade and, at the same time. to try to comain 
the potential economic and political damage that are the antici 
pated costs of a foreign capitalist presence within their national 
boundaries. Foreign enterprises are therefore easiest to Do 
small parcels of territory where they are gras 

concessions, exemptions from customs jae. ane pre ovided 
with the necessary facilities not available elsewhere in the a 
country. 

The usual condition imposed upon the granting of such 
rights is that the goods produced in the zones must be exported 
outside the host country. In this way, the foreign entrepreneurs 
can earn back their investment plus profits from the export 
sales. This saves the developing country from having to draw 
upon its always scarce supply of foreign exchange to repay the 




















A land auction in the Shenzhen SEZ, where in December 198? for the 
first time since 1949 a piece of land was soid by public auction 
China. What was actually being sold was the right to use tease, 
with the state retaining ownership, but this is in itself a radical dew: 
ture that required the amending of China s J982 consiitution, 
cates of this change feel that unless a free market in lease ri: 
encouraged, China's cities will be unable io Seine ‘i iv develop 

The selling of land leases can thus be seen as very much related t 
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of China were set up as trial centers to test the selling ore d le 
Shenzhen, Shanghai, Guangzhou (Canton), Tianjin. Hainan Island, 
and Fuzhou and Xiamen in Fujian Province. The Shenzhen gover 
has estimated that in 1988 it will get Rmb 100 millon (U8. 
million) from the sale of land, and plans to use this money for badra 
structure development. This photo and most of the information a is 
caption are from articles on the subject by Stephen Morgan in the Par 
Eastern Economic Review (Hong Kong), 14 July (988, pp. 22-26. 
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China’s four original Special Economic Zones* 


foreign investor, since the country’s own currency is not freely 
convertible on the international money market. And the manu- 
factured goods, for which its economy cannot yet afford to pay 
export prices, are kept off the domestic market. 

Several benefits were supposed to accrue from this seem- 
ingly awkward arrangement. Such zones would serve as bridges 
for the introduction of advanced technology and equipment. 
They would also serve a training function, as sites where local 
people could learn to use the new technology as well as the 
management skills necessary to administer it effectively. The 
SEZs thus would create more jobs. And they would facilitate 
the transfer of foreign capital and technology from the zones 
into the rest of the economy, by establishing links with it through 
the purchase of supplies and services." 

When the Chinese began promoting the economic zone 
idea in 1979—80, they explained their objectives in much these 
same terms. Funds from the outside capitalist world would be 
welcomed in the interests of developing a technologically ad- 
vanced, export-oriented industrial base which would serve the 
above aims. To that list the Chinese added another goal: their 
zones could also “serve as experimental] units in economic struc- 
tural reform and as schools for learning the law of value and 
the regulation of production according to market demands.” 

In other words, the Chinese hoped to use the zones not 
only to advance their industrial technology and management 
skills, but to learn how to graft selected features of capitalism 
onto their socialist economy. The zones were to become experi- 
mental laboratories for developing capitalist techniques in a 
socialist economy. China’s SEZs thus represented in miniature 
the very essence of the new post-Mao reforms. They were 
advertised and promoted as a casebook example of the princi- 
ples the reformers hoped to adapt for the economy as a whole. 
Hence, the Chinese SEZs, like those in other countries, were 
also designed as containment zones. But in this case, the antici- 
pated political and economic costs to be kept at bay were spe- 
cifically the evils of foreign money and capitalist influences 
that would be concentrated in the experimental laboratories. In 
the more opaque words of official Chinese discourse: “The 
essence of developing the special economic zones lies in the 
import of foreign capital . . . Given this, the lives of the people 
residing in the special zones are bound to change. Capitalist 
ideology is bound to increase. This will require us to devote 
special attention to the ideological education of people in the 
special zones.” 


The buffer-containment function also seemed evident from 
the sites of the four original zones. All are located in the 
southern coastal regions, which Chinese generally hold to be 
most susceptible to foreign influence and sources of latent 
capitalist ideology anyway because large numbers of people 
from these coastal districts have migrated overseas while main- 
taining links with their relatives and native places. Hence, the 
“Overseas Chinese” districts, as they are often called, seemed 
the ideal location. They are far removed from China’s main 
population centers and from the country’s economic and polit- 
ical power bases. That isolation, plus the commercial links 


with overseas Chinese communities, all were regarded as major 


advantages. The four main zones initially set up were: 

L Shenzhen, the largest of the four, located just across 
the border from the British colony of Hong Kong. Land area, 
327.5 square kilometers; 

2. Zhuhai, located adjacent to Hong Kong's neighbor, the 
Portuguese colony of Macao. Land area, 15.16 square kilomet- 
ers; 

3. Shantou (or Swatow), in northeastern Guangdong pro- 
vince, the district from which many Southeast Asian Chinese 
migrated. Land area, 52.6 square kilometers; 

4. Xiamen (or Amoy) in southeastern Fujian province, 
with Overseas Chinese links especially in the Philippines and 
Southeast Asia. Land area, 131 square kilometers. 


Lessons from Other Countries 


In the process of setting up their SEZs, the Chinese sent 
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*This map is courtesy of Suzanne Pepper and is from the Beijing 
Review no. 50 (14 December 1981), p. 18. 

6. Wong Kwan-yiu and David K.Y. Zhu, “Export Processing Zones 
and Special Economic Zones as Locomotives of Export-led Economic 
Growth,” in Modernization in China: The Case of the Shenzhen Special 
Economic Zone, Wong Kway-yiu and David K.Y. Zhu, eds. (Oxford, 
New York. and Hong Kong: Oxford University Press, 1985), pp. 1—8. 

7. Xu Dixin, “China’s Special Economic Zones,” Beijing Review no. 
50 (14 December 1981), pp. 14—17. These aims have been elaborated 
in countless sources. Another version based on interviews with Chinese 
economists in Guangzhou ts in George T. Crane, “Whither the SEZs?” 
The China Business Review (Nov./Dec. 1984), pp. 35-37. 

8. Xu Dixin, “China's SEZs,” p. 17. 














study teams to have a look at those in Sri Lanka (in 1979) 
and the Philippines (in 1981). The decision to create the zones 
_ had already been made; the investigations apparently concen- 
“ trated only on the mechanisms for implementing it.? In any 
event, Chinese decision makers either did not consider—or 
chose to overlook—the difficult lessons other countries had 
learned from their experience with such zones. Rarely have 
results matched expectations. Had the Chinese taken a more 
realistic approach to the experiment, their aims would at least 
have been scaled down." 





Official and unofficial commentary revealed a 
growing resentment against the SEZs and especial- 
ly Shenzhen for enriching themselves at the ex- 
pense of everyone else. They were cornering an 
inordinate share of China’s own scarce investment 
dollars, to say nothing of the illicit foreign 
exchange earnings, while contributing little in 
return except imported consumer goods and a 
rising trade deficit. 


These lessons are emphasized in a book recently published 
by a group of professors at the Chinese University of Hong 
Kong. Based on observations of sixty such zones around the 
world, the authors conclude that the role played by such special 
zones in promoting export-led industrial growth is limited, at 
best. 

Reviewing the objectives with reference especially to the 
zones in Asia, the authors found that these have generally been 
successful in attracting foreign investment. But exports from 
the zones usually contribute a very small proportion to the 
nation’s total volume of exports. The highest ratio was in Taiwan 
where, at one time in the early 1970s, its zones accounted for 
9 percent of the island’s total. 

The export performance and earnings of the other Asian 
zones have been such as to raise serious doubts about whether 
they can actually generate significant profits from foreign ex- 
change earnings to sustain the operation as planned. This is 
partly because of the huge expenditures required to construct 
the basic infrastructure necessary to launch them. Added to 
this initial capital outlay are the incentives necessary to attract 
the foreign investor. These include low taxes and wages, plus 
the permission that must be granted to investors allowing them 
to take their profits out of the country. All of these conditions 
combine to make it difficult for the zones to generate much 
profit from their foreign exchange earnings. 

As for creating more jobs, especially in the early stages 
of a zone’s existence, labor intensive industries are most com- 
mon. These do generate more employment opportunities than 


W- do higher technology operations. Even so, the added jobs are 


insignificant, given the typically small size of such zones, and 
labor intensive industries usually are not what these countries 
want. Furthermore, wages tend to increase over time, which 
inspires the investor either to automate or, equally likely, to 


de 


relocate in some newer field of cheap iabor-—-especially the 
proliferating economic zones of neighboring competitors. 
These zones therefore tend to be unreliable as a means of 
generating employment. 

Only limited achievements have been made toward the 
goals of technology transfer, upgrading loca! skills, and estab 
lishing links with the host country’s economy. This is because 
the great majority of the enterprises set up in the Asian zones 
have been low-technology assembly, processing. and packaging 
work attracted by the low labor costs. Such operations account 
for the dominant proportion of activity in the zones, with indus- 
tries such as garments, textiles, and electronics in the lead. 
But to be truly effective, the transfer of technology requires a 
long-term commitment and deliberate effort on the pari 
both the host government and the incoming foreigners. This is 
necessary to train local personnel and establish technical coop- 
eration between enterprises in the zones and their ¢ R 
within the domestic economy. The other objective, of stimul 
ing the local economy through “backward and forward link- 
ages,” also is not easily or automatically achieved. This, too, 
requires a deliberate effort to enforce a greater use of local raw 
materials, supplies, and services. 

In addition, the zones also need efficient managemen nl, 
and they especially require effective legal and financial system: 
which the host country cannot always guarantee. Later on, ihe 
zones create a variety of social problems generated by the 
combination of low wages, rising living costs, poor working 
conditions, and unstable social life. 

Since the special economic zones are export-oriented, to 
the extent that they actually achieve that goal they become 
highly vulnerable to the fluctuations of the international ccor 
omy. But because they are so marginal to the economies of the 
host countries, the zones receive little protection for themselves 
when the tides of recession and protectionism begin to rise 
among the importing countries. Finally, as the number of zones 































in Asia has increased, the competition among them has imen- 
sified. Hence, increases in production costs often cause firms 









to move on to some neighboring competitor, To replace the 
departing enterprises with high-tech substitutes again requires 





deliberate action from the host government, plas additional 
conditions that have mostly been lacking. Thus, despite sorm 
achievements—-most notably in Taiwan and South Korea— 





* For an account of women workers in the special economic zone 
in Sri Lanka, see Asoka Bandarage,, “Women and Capitalist Develop- 
ment in Sri Lanka, 1977-87," Bulletin of Concerned Asian Scholars 
vol. 20, no. 2, p. 57. 

9. John Kamm, “Importing some of Hong Kong... . Exporting some 
of China: Guangdong SEZs,” The China Business Review, (Ma 7 
1980), pp. 28-31; James B. Stepanek, “China's SEZs” The Chine 
Business Review (Mar./Apr. 1982), p. 38. 

10. The experience of other countries was cited repeatedly by the 
early advocates of the SEZs, who almost invariably painted a rosy 
view of their capabilities. One exception, which covered virtually al! 
the weaknesses of such zones in general and predicted most of 
problems China’s would similarly encounter, was Tang Huai, “E 
Special Economic Zones as Seen from Conditions in Export Proc 
Zones in the Developing Countries and Areas.” Jingji yanjin (E00 
nomic research) (Beijing) no. 6 (20 June 198). pp. 62-65. tram 
Foreign Broadcast Information Service (FBIS) iam Publications 
Research Service (IPRS) 78743; and € hina Renort, Economic ATAY 
(CEA) no. 160 (13 August 1981), pp. 1-12. 






























these special economic zones have not generally been able to 
meet the expectations that their sponsors invariably held out 
for them as the “locomotives” of export-led economic growth.” 


China’s SEZs: The Political Handicap 


Deng Xiaoping’s reservations about the SEZs seem less 
surprising when considered against the background of this 
experience. In fact, the Chinese zones have not been able to 
avoid any of the problems associated with their neighboring 
counterparts, and the results are about the same as everyone 
else’s. Whether the Chinese will be able to absorb this “failure” 
and contain the political damage as easily as its neighbors have 
done remains to be seen. The outcome is uncertain because 
the political context in China remains rather different, a con- 
tingency that tends to be overlooked today as officials hasten 
to establish investors’ confidence. The Chinese promoters have 
had to invest a good deal of political capital in their zones and 
the potential political risk for them is great. 





Deng Xiaoping is, in any event, not quite powerful 
enough to declare the SEZs a failure and move 
on. This is partly because the political considera- 
tions surrounding the experiment grew so large as 
its role expanded that the political costs of aborting 
the whole operation became too great. But Deng 
has at least been able to acknowledge that the ex- 
periment “might” fail and then push through the 
above-outlined solutions—while allowing the local 
Shenzhen authorities to shoulder the blame. 





This political context has already been indicated in the 
last of the above-listed objectives—the one the Chinese do not 
share with the other Asian zones. Their aim to use the SEZs 
as a working laboratory for capitalist techniques in a socialist 
economy adds another problematic dimension to the already 
uncertain list of SEZ objectives. The Chinese SEZs are not 
just creating foreign enclaves; they are also creating foreign 
capitalist enclaves. The first charge is awkward enough, due 
to the obvious similarities between the SEZs and the old foreign 
concessions. These remain a sore point to this day because all 
Chinese recall as a national humiliation the “unequal treaties” 
whereby the foreign powers forced China to open up designated 
cities along the coast to foreign trade and residence. The reform- 
ers have churned out endless articles to refute this charge. Their 
argument is much the same as that of other governments in the 
region which must also refute charges of neocolonialism for 
their zones and for multinational investment generally. The 
difference between the past and the present, say the reformers, 
is that sovereignty over the zones now rests entirely with China, 
which was not the case in the nineteenth century treaty ports. 

The reformers are even more defensive, however, in dis- 
cussing the charge that the SEZs are creating capitalist enclaves. 


Their main argument has been that the zones and foreign invest- 
ment generally constitute but a small portion of the Chinese 
economy as a whole, thereby representing only a “minor 


change” in state economic policy. Oblivious to the negative ~~ 


implications within the socialist movement, this change has 
been labeled as “state capitalism,” a term used to refer to China’s 
controlling interest in the various arrangements that have been 
devised in the zones to attract foreign investors. Such arrange- 
ments include processing agreements, compensation trade, 
cooperative enterprises, and genuine Chinese-foreign joint ven- 
tures, as well as wholly foreign-owned enterprises.” 

In any event, these political considerations raise the cost 
of failure and make the whole experiment more risky in China 
than it has been elsewhere. On the other hand, that potential 
political dange: is also what gives Deng Xiaoping the added 
incentive to look for solutions that will make it possible to 
claim success. Perhaps that was why he decided he had to go 
all out, authorizing the SEZs personally and promoting them 
as cornerstones and representative examples of his reform 
policies. 


Off to a Flying Start 


Initially the zones (or at least Shenzhen) seemed to take 
off well. The phrase “at Shenzhen speed” was coined to indicate 
the pace at which the experiment was moving. Another favorite, 
“time is money,’ indicated the motivating force. The incentives 
for foreign investors were authorized in regulations formally 
issued in 1980. SEZ enterprises were granted a low 15 percent 
income tax rate. Equipment needed for production was ex- 
empted from import duties; levies on consumer goods needed 
by traders might be waived or at least lowered. The regulations 
also authorized the repatriation of after-tax profits by the foreign 
investor. Zone enterprises could be entirely foreign owned. The 
goods thus produced were to be exported, although permission 
might be negotiated for some domestic sales. Further incentives 
were subsequently announced in the form of conditionally lower 
tax rates and rental fees.” 

Press releases and official statements soon began following 
one another in rapid succession, to create the impression of a 
runaway success story. By the end of 1983, 103 of the 188 joint 
venture contracts approved for the whole of China were for 
projects in the four new zones. Shenzhen took the lead. The 
others were slower to attract foreign investments, with Zhuhai, 





11. Wong and Zhu, “EPZs and SEZs,” pp. 8-24. 


12. For a sample of recent defensive arguments in favor of the open 
policy and the SEZs (indicating that the critics in China are still not 
convinced), see: Li Honglin, “Open Policy Essential to Socialism” 
and Chen Qiwei, “Why is China Opening to the Outside?,” both in 
Beijing Review no. 13 (1 April 1985), pp. 15-22; Zheng Baoyin, 
“What Are the Distinctions Between Special Zones and Concessions?,” 
Xuexi yu Yanjiu (Study and research) (Beijing) no. 5 (5 May 1985), 
pp. 26— 27, trans. in FBIS, IPRS-CEA-85-073 (13 August 1985), pp. 
112-15. 


13. “New Regulations for Guangdong SEZs.” The China Business _ 


Review (Sept./Oct. 1980), pp. 54, 56; “Shenzhen Sweetens the Pot,” 
The China Business Review (Nov/Dec. 1982), p. 4; South China 
Morning Post and Hong Kong Standard, both 21 November 1984. 
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near Macao, running second, and Shantou coming in last.” 

Certainly modesty was not a virtue evident in the claims 
of Shenzhen’s mayor, Liang Xiang, that since its creation as 
an SEZ in 1979-80 until the end of 1984, a total of 3,382 
contracts and agreements had been signed, with a value of U.S. 
$2.3 billion. Partners from fifty countries were represented 
among the investors, including those from the U.S., Japan, 
Great Britain, and Australia. The zone created several industrial 
parks and built facilities for a new urban area of thirty square 
kilometers. Mayor Liang claimed that the average annual in- 
come for Shenzhen residents was almost five times the national 
average for city dwellers in China generally.” 





In other words, the Chinese hoped to use the zones 
not only to advance their industrial technology and 
management skills, but to learn how to graft 
selected features of capitalism onto their socialist 
economy. The zones were to become experimental 
laboratories for developing capitalist techniques in 
a socialist economy. China’s SEZs thus represented 
in miniature the very essence of the new post- 
Mao reforms. 





Of those 3,000 contracts signed for Shenzhen, more than 
75 percent were for industrial projects. This was the claim 
made at a national conference on the legal aspects of foreign 
economic activities held in the zone in December 1984. Appar- 
ently, only about a hundred of these were actual equity joint 
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The old town center, a reminder of Shenzhen's “sleepy border post” days 





photo by Mark Liu, courtesy of Suzanne Pepper 


ventures or wholly foreign-owned enterprises, of which 84 per 
cent had earned profits, at an average rate of 15 percent." The 
total number of manufacturing concerns grew from 26 to almost 
500 by the end of 1984. For example, Shenzhen’s electronics 
industry grew from one company with 300 employees to sixty 
firms employing 13,000 people. Total output in the zone had 
increased twenty-nine-fold, it was claimed, and its per capita 
annual output was close to U.S. $2,000, by comparison with 
the national average of only $100.’ 

As a further indication of Shenzhen’s growth, the clichés 
were “sleepy border post” to “boom town” in just five years 
During that time, its population grew from 25,000 to around 
350,000, although about half of the new people were said to 
be construction workers from other parts of China.” But the 





t4. Clyde D. Stoltenberg, “China’s Special Economic Zones,” Asian 
Survey (University of California, Berkeley) vol. XXIV, no. 6 (June 
1984), esp. p. 646; Victor C. Falkenheim, “The Political Economy 
of China’s SEZs,” The Asian Journal of Public Administration (Univer 
sity of Hong Kong) vol. 7, no. 2 (December 1985), pp. 144-69. A 
group of Hong Kong businessmen visiting the Shantou SEZ early the 
year were told by officials there that the zone had as yet attracted no 
“foreign” investment as such; all of the outside investors were Overseas 
Chinese from Hong Kong and elsewhere 

IS. New China News Agency (NCNA) dispatch. Beijing, in Hong 
Kong Standard, | April 1985. Liang claimed an average income in 
the zone of Rmb 2,800 in 1984, in comparison with the national 
average of some Rmb 600 (or about U.S. $900 and $200 respectively 
at the then rate of exchange) 

l6. NCNA dispatch, Shenzhen, in the China Daily, 28 December 
1984. 

17. New York Times Service, Shenzhen, in the Hong Kong Standard 
7 October 1985. 

18. According to Shenzhen deputy mayor Zou Erkang, in “Special 
Report,’ Hong Kong Standard, 2\ July 1985 


mayor declared that he was planning for a population of one 
million or more by the turn of the century. He was, in any 
case, presiding over the growth of an urban conglomeration 
almost identical to the nearby satellite towns that have extended *” 
into Hong Kong’s own northern suburbs during the past decade. 
What used to be empty fields on the outskirts of old Shenzhen 
now support high-rise apartments, some of China’s most mod- 
ern hotels, and also one of its tallest buildings. Local officials 
even boasted that the “Shenzhen speed” that characterized the 
zone’s economic “miracle” was being applied to its “booming” 
cultural life as well. This included the newly built Shenzhen 
University, TV and radio stations, several regularly published 
journals. and a public library with a planned capacity of one 
million volumes.” 





Expansion 


The achievements seemed so impressive that the Chinese, «* 
proclaiming the success of the experiment, announced major 
plans for its expansion in the spring of 1984. This followed an 
inspection tour of the zones in January and February by Deng 
Xiaoping himself, who gave his personal endorsement to them. 
He did this, following an old Chinese custom, by way of several 
highly publicized “words of encouragement” or inscriptions 
written in his own hand. For Shenzhen, he wrote: “The develop- 
ment and experience of Shenzhen proves that our policy of 
setting up the special economic zones is correct.” At the next 
stop, he left behind the verdict that “the Zhuhai Special Eco- 
nomic Zone is good.” For Xiamen, his injunction was “to run 





19, NCNA dispatch, Shenzhen, Hong Kong Standard, 25 June 1985; *~ 
South China Morning Post, 4 August 1986. 


20. Renmin ribao and Shenzhen tequ bao, both 2 February 1984. 





Shenzhen’ s tallest building, the International Trade Center 





photos by Mark Liu, courtesy of Suzanne Pepper 


Shenzhen's new skyline as of 1986—all built in six years! 
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the special economic zones in a faster and better way.” There- 
after, the local officials cited Deng’s words of encouragement 
as their ultimate authority.” Shenzhen’s Mayor Liang went even 
further and insisted repeatedly that it was Deng Xiaoping him- 
self who had proposed setting up the SEZs.” 

For a time, the defensive arguments against “unnecessary 
misgivings” about the zones almost disappeared in the flurry 
of announcements about the expanding policy. For this, too, 
there was a legitimizing quote from Deng summing up the 
results of his inspection tour and pointing the way forward: “In 
setting up the SEZs and carrying out the policy of opening 
to the outside world,” he said, “our guiding thought must be 
unequivocal, and that is: do not restrain, instead, give freer 
rein.” Hu Yaobang, head of the Chinese Communist Party 
(CCP), announced the expansion in March 1984 paraphrasing 
this quote from Deng.” 

The decision to expand the land area of the original zones 
to their existing size was apparently reached at this time, al- 
though the announcement was made only for the Xiamen zone. 
Far more significant was the opening of fourteen cities along 
the coast. These were authorized to offer preferential terms 
similar to those permitted to the SEZs in order to lure foreign 
investment. Whether by coincidence or design, many of these 
cities had been opened to foreign trade and residence under the 
old nineteenth century treaty port system.” 

By the end of 1984, officials were discussing the four 
original SEZs as the first stage, and the fourteen open cities 
as the second, of a planned three-stage process whereby the 
entire coastal region would be opened to foreign economic 
investment. In early 1985, the first step of the third phase was 
announced with the opening of three large regions to similar 
preferential terms of foreign investment: the Pearl and Yangtze 
river deltas around Guangzhou (Canton) and Shanghai, respec- 
tively, and the “Overseas Chinese” counties along the southern 








*This map is courtesy of Suzanne Pepper and is from the Beijing 
Review no. 16 (16 April 1984), p. 6. BCAS has modified it to include 
more information. 

21. The mayor of Shenzhen in Renmin ribao, 29 March 1984, the 
mayor of Zhuhai, and Xiamen officials, in Zhongguo jingji tequ nianc- 
hian, 1984 (1984 yearbook of China’s special economic zones), Hong 
Kong: Yearbook of China’s SEZs Publishing Co., 1985), pp. 256 and 
339, respectively. 

22. Wen Wei Po, 13 July 1985; and Zhang Jiefeng, “Liang Xiang 
Discusses Shenzhen’s Yesterday, Today, and Tomorrow,” Balxing no. 
113 (1 February 1986), p. 6. 

23. Renmin ribao, 19 and 29 March 1984; also, 1/984 Yearbook of 
China's Special Economic Zones, p. 339. 

24. Renmin ribao, 7 April 1984; also, Beijing Review no. 16 (16 April 
1984), p. 6. 

25. China Daily, 28 December 1984; Hong Kong Standard, 18 January 
and 4 March 1985; South China Morning Post, 5 March 1985; South 
China Morning Post, 5 March 1985; and on Hainan island, 7a Kung 
Pao, 21 May 1981. 

26. Beijing Review no. 12 (25 March 1985), pp. 8—9, and no. 17 (29 
April 1985), p. 4; also Gu Mu, “Open Door Policies of Coastal Cities,” 
Guoji Maoyi (Intertrade) no. 2 (27 February 1985), pp. 3—4, trans. 
in FBIS: JPRS-CEA-85-060 (9 July 1985), pp. 17-20. 

27. Madelyn C. Ross, “China’s New and Old Investment Zones,” The 
China Business Review (Nov./Dec. 1984), pp. 14—18. 





1. Qinhuangdao . Shanghai 
2. Tianjin . Ningbo 
3. Dalian 0. Wenzhou 
4, Yantai 11. Fuzhou 
5. Qingdao 12. Guangzhou j 
6. Lianyungang 13. Zhanjiang f g 
7. Nantong 14. Beihai . 
ff 
A. river deltas around Guangzhou (Canton) \ 
B. river deltas around Shanghai . 
C. “Overseas Chinese” counties along the we 
southern coast of Fujian Province 
D. Liaodong Peninsula 
E. Jiaodong Peninsula 


In 1984 and 1985 these fourteen cities along the coast of China, 
Hainan Island, and the other areas listed above were proposed os 
“economic and technical development zones “Y” 





coast of Fujian province. Two additional regions were scheduled 
for opening in the near future: the Liacdong Peninsula in the 
northeast and the Jiaodong Peninsula of Shandong Province in 
the north. In the far south, all of tropical Hainan Island appar- 
ently has been promised privileges comparable to those of the 
original SEZs.” 

The cities and regions are called “economic and technical 
development zones” to distinguish them from the original four 
SEZs. Unlike the latter, which welcomed foreign investment 
in all kinds of projects including tourism and agriculture, the 
new zones were supposed to concentrate only on industrial anc 
scientific research operations.” But as the “special zone fever” 
caught hold in 1984, everyone wanted a part of the action. 
During the latter half of the year, the Bank of China responded 
by granting special foreign exchange privileges aimed at en- 
couraging foreign investment in twenty-four inland cities. These 
immediately began announcing their incentive plans for poter- 
tial foreign investors.” 

It was not surprising that everyone wanted to pump on 
the bandwagon. Each contract signed and decision announced 
became a media event, or the equivalent as these things go is 
China. The open cities and zones were promoted as “locome- 
tives” that would pull the rest of the economy out of a quarter 
century of stagnation. The promotion camps ign | pn 80 toe 
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public imagination,” since Shenzhen had become “an example 
of China’s economic reforms and open policy.”” By the end of 
1984, the Chinese leaders were clearly in the process of turning 
Shenzhen into a showcase for their new economic reforms. The 
“brand new industrial city” was shown off to everyone, includ- 
ing visiting delegations from North Korea and the Soviet Union. 

In the autumn of 1984, a new book was published entitled 
Shenzhen Forging Ahead. Written by the mayor, decorated with 
Deng’s “words of encouragement” as well as those of Hu 
Yaobang, given a rare review in the CCP’s leading theoretical 
journal, Red Flag, the book was recommended as being espe- 
cially timely because it introduced the Shenzhen success story 
at the moment at which China’s cities were being called upon 
to accelerate their economic reforms. Shenzhen had become 
the “vanguard of urban reform” for the entire country.” 


The Bubble Bursts 


In a sense, the Shenzhen euphoria fell victim to the very 
forces it was called upon to exemplify and promote. Had the 
liberalized, profit-motivated, consumer-oriented urban eco- 
nomic reforms not gone into high gear for the country as a 
whole during the final quarter of 1984, and had they not regis- 
tered some spectacularly negative consequences by mid-1985, 
Shenzhen’s difficulties would not have mounted so quickly. As 
it was, Shenzhen was called upon to play a role as reform 
model that was well beyond its capabilities. Hence, the generic 
weaknesses inherent in the original SEZ operation were sud- 
denly magnified by the extra burden. They were also heightened 
by the glare of public scrutiny and international publicity facili- 
tated by Shenzhen’s proximity to Hong Kong, where channels 
of communication are numerous and not yet as easily controlled 
as in China. 


Hong Kong Research 


In Hong Kong, the work most frequently cited to illustrate 
Shenzhen’s troubles is that of Thomas Chan (Chen Wenhong), 
a research economist at the University of Hong Kong’s Centre 
of Asian Studies. In February 1985, Chan published an article 
in the pro-China Hong Kong monthly Guangjiaojing (Wide 
angle). That the article was published in this particular journal 
was itself an indication of internal, high-level controversy in 
China over the issues raised, despite the promotional blitz then 
still underway for the SEZs, since ordinarily even the more 
independent of Hong Kong’s Chinese-language news magazines 
do not publish in direct confrontation with policies that are 
closely associated with China’s top leaders. There had, 
moreover, been several indications of “problems” developing 
in the SEZs, although the official Chinese press treated them 
as secondary to the overall positive thrust of the experiment. 
For example, a few China watchers in Hong Kong had even 
deduced in 1984 that the opening of the fourteen additional 
cities was an indication not of the success of the original four 
SEZs but of their failure to perform as hoped. This suspicion 
was reinforced by Chinese warnings that foreign investments 
in the fourteen cities should be used to upgrade the existing 
industrial plant rather than to start from scratch as had been 
done in the SEZs. The latter required a much larger initial 
outlay and the returns per investment dollar were therefore 
much lower. The coastal cities were also seen as more rational 
sites for promoting industrial development and absorbing for- 
eign technology than the far-off, isolated SEZs.” 


In late 1984, Prime Minister Zhao Ziyang had also issued 
a warning about foreign exchange losses. The SEZs, contrary 
to their original purpose, were selling most of the goods pro- 
duced with imported equipment and materials on the Chinese 
domestic market. This meant that the cost of the equipment 
and material could be met with foreign exchange from exports. 
This, in turn, resulted in growing foreign trade deficits, declin- 
ing foreign exchange reserves, a shortage of foreign currency, 
and a growing black market to acquire foreign currency in- 
flated rates which were affecting the value of China’s currency.” 

Thomas Chan, however, went much further in his critique 
than any mainland Chinese writer would have dared to do, at 
least in public and in print. He systematically marshalled exten- 
sive data and used it to raise the most basic questions, not just 
about problems of implementation, but about the wisdom of 
the whole SEZ experiment. When mainland economist Tang 
Huai wrote to similar effect in 1981 (see footnote 10), he was 
addressing the experience of other countries. Chan, writing 
four years later, was raising the same questions based upon the 
actual performance of the Shenzhen zone. His work thus has 
come to be locked upon in Hong Kong as something of a 
turning point in the climate of favorable public opinion built 
up around the zones—especially in retrospect, after Deng 
Xiaoping’s startling about-face a few months later when he 
acknowledged that the experiment might fail. 3 

Chan concluded that the original goals of transforming 
the Shenzhen economy into one based on foreign investment, 
industry, and exports were not being met. Shenzhen’s success 
in attracting foreign funds had proved limited; even worse, 
China itself had to invest about twice as much on infrastructure 
and capital construction as foreign investors had brought into 
the zone. Essentially, Shenzhen was earning money by relying 
on its “special zone” status to import goods that it then resold 
to the rest of China. Therefore, if Shenzhen’s experience was 
to have any value for the other newly opened cities, it should 
not be portrayed as a success story. The lesson to learn, instead, 
was whether Shenzhen could find ways to solve its problems, 
which Chan characterized as a “serious crisis.” In his view, the 
“so-called successful experience” was only superficial and had 
been achieved at the expense of the larger national economy. 
Indeed, he questioned whether it would ever be possible to 
develop Shenzhen to the point where it could perform its in- 
tended function of attracting foreign capital and expertise for 
high-technology, export-oriented industries. He concluded that 
it was incorrect to use Shenzhen as a model for China's larger, 
open-cities policy, and that government money could have been 
put to better use elsewhere. 

Despite the lack of systematic published statistics, Chan 
was able to piece together the following figures, among others, 
in support of his argument: 

l. Between 1979 and mid-1984, foreign capital worth 
about Rmb 1.1 billion was invested in Shenzhen. This amounted 





28. China Daily, 28 December 1984. 


29. Hong Chu, “The Vanguard of Urban Reform: Recommending 
‘Shenzhen Forging Ahead,” Hongqi (Red flag) no. 20 (21 October 
1984), pp. 47-48. 

30. Renmin ribac, 1 August 1984; also, Ross, “New and Old IZs.” 
31. Wen Wei Po, 15 January 1985. 











to about half of the total investment of Rmb 2.56 billion for 
infrastructure and capital construction.” The source of the 
Rmb 1.1 billion was uncertain since it apparently included loans 
from China’s own banking group in Hong Kong as well as from 
banks within China. In any event, Chan calculated that between 
1979 and 1984 foreign investment never amounted to more than 
one-third of the total capital construction investment in Shen- 
zhen. The cost had been borne largely by China itself. Shenzhen 
thus had encumbered the same huge initial outlay for basic 
construction that was typical of all such zones that had to start 
from scratch. 

2. The data showed, however, that while at least two-thirds 
of the investment in Shenzhen had come from within China 
itself, the sources of these domestic funds were actually quite 
varied. They included investment by Chinese enterprises and 
state departments outside the zone;investment by the Guang- 
dong provincial government; bank loans; and local funds gen- 
erated within Shenzhen itself. 

3. Shenzhen’s much-vaunted industrial output figures 
were essentially a camouflage for the infrastructure and capital 
development operations. In 1983, for instance, official figures 
showed an industrial output value of Rmb 720 million. But 
Chan estimated that as much as Rmb 600 million of that fig- 
ure actually represented building construction and property 
development. 

4. Furthermore, the main economic activity, not incl uding 
construction, was trading. By 1983 the value of retail sales 
exceeded combined industrial and agricultural output value by 
50 percent, and by 74 percent when sales were compared with 
industrial output alone. One important economic activity in 
Shenzhen, for example, is the renting of land to Hong Kong 
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32. “Rmb” is short for renminbi or the Chinese “people’s currency.” 
The official exchange rate during this period fluctuated around three 
renminbi to one U.S. dollar. 


33. From Chan’s original article: Chen Wenhong, “Where Do Shen- 
zhen’s Problems Lie?,” Guangjiaojing (Wide angle) no. 2 (February 
1985), pp. 48-55. This article and another criticizing the proposed 
separate SEZ currency in the March issue of the same magazine 
generated a lengthy exchange with other contributors writing pro and 
con in almost every issue for the rest of the year. Responding to the 
controversy he had aroused, Chan provided further elaboration of his 
argument in a special issue on “the great SEZ debate,” Guanjiaojing 
no. 5 May 1985). For brief English summaries of Chan’s ideas, see 
Ta Kung Pao, 3 April 1985, trans. in FBIS: JPRS-CAAE-85-047 (20 
May 1985), pp. 151-2, and Louise do Rosario, “Shenzhen Bubble 
Bursts,” China Trade Report, August 1985, pp. 1, 4. Also in English 
is a revised, less critical presentation of much of the same data: Thomas 
M.H. Chan, “Financing Shenzhen’s Economic Development: A Pre- 
liminary Analysis of Sources of Capital Construction Investments, 
1979—1984,” The Asian Journal of Public Administration (University 
of Hong Kong) vol. 7, no. 2 (December 1985), pp. 170-97. 

34. From the transcript of Yao’s interview with Hong Kong and Macao 
reporters, in Wen Wei Po, 29 March 1985. 

35. The account of both Yao’s and Gu’s statements, taken from a 
Shenzhen newsletter, began circulating in Hong Kong after they were 
written up in Ming Pao, 4 June 1985. 

36. According to State Councilor Gu Mu in Shijie jingji daobao (World 
economic herald), Shanghai, 8 July 1985, trans. in FBIS: Daily Report: 
China (DRC) (2 August 1985), p. K-9; also, Far Eastern Economic 
Review (9 May 1985), p. 70. 


vegetable farmers who then sell their produce on the 


Kong market. 






5. Not surprisingly, then, Shenzhen began to st ri mas- 
sive trade deficits, as Zhao Ziyang had indicated. Of Shenzhen’s 


imports from abroad, Chan estimated that only 40 ERA were 
used within the zone itself, ostensibly for its development. The 
rest were resold and transshipped to inland destinations. This 
activity had rapidly transformed Shenzhen into an entrepo 
trading center for reduced-duty and duty-free (and smuggled) 
foreign-made consumer goods.” 









Chinese Revelations 





Thomas Chan’s findings would have generated less | interest 
had they not been followed almost imme: iy by as 
unflattering admissions about the zones by top Chinese le 3 
culminating in the comments by Deng Xisopiog himself. in 











March 1985, Deputy Prime Minister Yao Yilin acknowl 
both the state’s large investment on infrastructure and the 1 i 
to earn foreign exchange. The zones, he said, expor $ 
third of their products and sold two-thirds on the home market. 
They would not be able to pay their way and survive ecanom- 
ically, he added, until they reversed the ratio.” 

In April, Yao Yilin visited Shenzhen. While there, he 
made a widely reported remark that the economy of the SEZs 
could not depend indefinitely on “blood transfusions” from the 
State; the “needle” would have to be pulled. About the same 
time, Gu Mu, the central government’s state councilor with 
overall responsibility for the SEZs, visited the Shantou zone 
in northern Guangdong which has been conspicuously unsuc- 
cessful in winning foreign investment. Gu Mu indicated that 
the SEZs need not all attempt to achieve the same objectives. 
They should aim instead at comprehensive development based 
on their own particular endowments. Shantou, he suggested, 
might concentrate on agriculture—which could produce quick 
economic returns without a large initial investment.“ 

The other side of the question, of course, was the unsatis- 
factory volume and quality of foreign investment. One indicator 
of this problem, not immediately apparent in the first flush of 
banquet toasts and contract-signing ceremonies, was the large 
gap that soon opened up between investment and money actually 
spent. Of the numerous kinds of contracts that were drawn, 
many were no more than statements-of-intent. By the end of 
1983, less than 15 percent of the capital pledged to the four 
original zones by foreign investors had actually materialized. 
By the end of 1984, more than 4.700 contracts had been con- 
cluded for the four zones. The potential foreign investment 
value of these contracts was reported by Chinese official: 
iously as U.S. $1.2 billion, $2 billion, and $3.2 billion-—~indi- 
cating that the figure had become something of a political foot- 
ball. All agreed, however, that by the end of 1984, only L 
$840 million had actually been committed, of which $ 
million went into Shenzhen,” 

According to other estimates, the three sectors of tourism, 
retail trading, and property development actually accounted for 
over half of Shenzhen’s profits for 1984, while only 25 percent 
came from industry. Shenzhen, according to one claim, 
host to some 3.3 million visitors that year. Aan o of 
were weekenders and day-trippers from Hong Ko 
half were shoppers from the rest of China. 

As for actual industrial investment, most of aw a 
scale and short-term in labor intensive operations or processing. 
assembly, and packaging work. Of the 498 manufacturi 
cerns in Shenzhen at the end of 1984, city officials e 
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photo by Phyllis Andors, courtesy of Phyllis Andors 


Shenzhen in 1985. The building on the right has luxury apartments for Overseas Chinese and Chinese from Hong Kong. Some 
of these are probably corporate apartments that are used by companies to provide housing for their employees from abroad. 


that only about 10 percent actually fell into the advanced tech- 
nology category that was the object of the whole effort.” 

Finally, the great majority of the foreign investors were 
not really “foreigners.” In Shenzhen, between 80 and 90 percent 
of the contracts signed have been with Hong Kong businessmen. 
One set of official figures showed 88.4 percent of Shenzhen’s 
foreign investment coming from Hong Kong, with only 6.3 per- 
cent from the U.S , and 1.6 percent from Japan. The significance 
of this fact is that Hong Kong does not have a science-based, 
high-technology economy. Its businessmen—not counting the 
hoteliers and property developers—are essentially looking to 
China as a site for low-cost processing operations that are now 
less profitable in Hong Kong due to the rising cost of labor and 
rent.” 

Hong Kong entrepreneurs were not alone in Shenzhen, 
however. Shenzhen authorities made much of the cooperation 
they were receiving from other parts of China. They were 
referring to, among other things, the “joint ventures” estab- 
lished with domestic funds. Some of the locally funded enter- 
prises were financed solely by Shenzhen, but many more were 
run in cooperation with their counterparts in the interior. As 
of 1985, there were reportedly 969 such joint ventures of all 
kinds, industrial and otherwise. About one-third of them had 
been established in cooperation with central government min- 
istries and departments; another third was associated with dif- 
ferent provinces and cities; and the rest with local districts and 
towns. This was said to show the support given Shenzhen by 
the rest of the country in terms of technology, investment cap- 


ital, and personnel. 

Domestically funded factories, however, accounted for 
only | percent of Shenzhen’s total volume of exported industrial 
products in 1984. The other 99 percent of all industrial exports 
was produced by enterprises run with foreign funding and man- 
agement. That year, the domestically funded factories exported 
only U.S. $2.2 million—worth of goods while importing equip- 
ment and materials worth $320 million. They were simply 
taking advantage of Shenzhen’s duty-free import privileges for 
capital goods and raw materials, engaging essentially in proc- 
essing and assembly operations, and then selling on the domes- 
tic market.” 

For all of these reasons, then, the conclusion reached by 
analysts in Hong Kong— inspired by increasingly critical reve- 
lations from Chinese officials themselves—was that the SEZ 
experiment had essentially failed to achieve its intended aims. 
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above, note 7), p. 36; Shenzhen official Zou Erkang, in South China 
Morning Post, 28 July 1985; Shenzhen Mayor Li Hao, in Wen Wei 
Po, 21 February 1986. 

39. Jingji ribao, Beijing, 11 December 1985, trans. in FBIS: DRC, 
24 January 1986, p. P-3; and Jingji ribao, Beijing, 22 February 1986, 
trans. in FBIS: DRC, 5 March 1986, p. P-6, 


China’s SEZs Reproduce the Pattern 


Once the facts of Shenzhen’s unimpressive performance 
were established, the reasons also became clear. They are essen- 
tially the same as those contributing to the lackluster perform- 
ance of SEZs in other countries. Instead of the ideally efficient 
management and financial systems necessary for smooth oper- 
ations, the investor must cope mostly with the opposite condi- 
tions. Hidden costs are created by an unskilled work force 
unused to factory labor. Infrastructure is inadequate despite the 
relatively large investment therein. Transport remains poor, 
communications are faulty, and power shortages are regular 
occurrences. As noted, the decision to create the zones in 
marginal border regions had apparently been based on two 
considerations: the proximity of Overseas Chinese investment 


capital, and the desire to contain the capitalist experiment in 
“safe” locations. But the buffer function has long since gone 


by the board, for reasons that will be elaborated below, and 
the isolated locations have only made it more difficult to build 
industrial bases there. Overseas Chinese investment, moreover, 
has not been of the desired quality. Speaking of Shenzhen, the 
most developed SEZ, one banker summed up the general view 
when he called it “an accumulation of isolated factories which 
do not have the support of related operations.” 

The most common complaints from foreigners who have 
done business in Shenzhen are about unqualified personnel, 
inadequate basic facilities including telephones and electricity, 
insufficient banking support for exporters, stifling bureaucracy, 
and corruption. Some say this last is worse in Shenzhen than 
anywhere else in China. Padding of bills is especially prevalent 
in the construction industry, with local officials and contractors 
conspiring to push up project costs and pocket the proceeds. 
Foreign entrepreneurs also complain of being unable to hire 
competent managerial staff—not that such people are not avail- 
able, but that their Chinese partners insist on hiring their own 
friends and relatives. Consequently, lack of a qualified work 
force is held to be one important reason for the poor quality 
of Shenzhen’s consumer electronics industry, which has not 
succeeded in penetrating overseas markets.” 

Also dampening foreign investors’ interest in the zones— 
and in China generally—is their inability to convert local ren- 
minbi profits into foreign currency and take them out of the 
country. But in the SEZs, the contradictory interests of foreign 
investors and their Chinese hosts are especially apparent. The 
Chinese welcome foreign investors in export-oriented industries 
specifically so that foreigners can earn a return on their invest- 
ment in foreign currency without having to draw on China’s 
national reserves. The SEZs therefore permit only the repatri- 
ation of foreign currency earnings from exports. But foreign 
investors, for their part, are attracted to China primarily because 
they want a foot in the door. They see it as a potential market 
of one billion customers. Even when foreign-financed enter- 
prises in the zones are allowed to sell some of their goods 
domestically, however, they cannot convert renminbi profits 
earned therefrom into foreign currency. 

The general consensus, then, is that China’s SEZs are not 
yet ready to absorb the kind of industrial investment Chinese 


# leaders had hoped to attract. Without major changes, even 


Shenzhen will remain a low-cost processing outlet and weekend 
holiday resort for Hong Kong. None of this would have become 
apparent so quickly had Shenzhen in particular not been made 
to double as a showcase for the new urban economic reforms 
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as a whole; and had it not, also in that capacity, become a 
concentrated example of all that went wrong immediately after 
the reforms began to be promoted to ful! effect natie mwide in 
late 1984. 





Shenzhen’s Waterloo: Local Autonomy, 
Consumerism, and the Profit Motive 


As mentioned, China's SEZs, especially Shenzhen, rapidly 
developed into a transshipment center for foreign consumer 
goods entering China, mostly via Hong Kong and bound for 
destinations throughout the country. The regulation that allowed 
the SEZs to grant tariff concessions only to goods imported 
for their own use and industrial development was lightly en- 
forced. Also, because of the many domestic enterprises i 
were allowed to set up shop in the SEZs, the regulation t 
their products should be exported could not be enforced, either 

The result was a flourishing black market in the foreign 
currencies (especially Hong Kong dollars) necessary to pay for 
all the imports. This activity developed further into a national 
scandal as the SEZs became the center of an “underground” 
economy that was turning over millions of dollars in Wegal or 
semilegal transactions. The SEZs imported the goods: the rest 
of the country came to the zones to buy the black market Hone 
Kong dollars with which to pay for them and then shipped them 
to destinations throughout the country, with tidy profits garnered 
all around. 

To feed its voracious appetite for foreign exchange. yet 
another activity for which Shenzhen became known was the 
export of “parallel goods.” Elbowing in on established tracing 
patterns, Shenzhen undercut mainland suppliers in Guangdong 
and neighboring provinces by selling the same goods at cutrate 
prices. According to one estimate, the Chinese mainland ex- 
ported goods worth about seven billion renminbi to Hong Kong 
in 1984, but actual foreign exchange earnings amounted to only 
five billion renminbi. Two billion renminbi was “lost” that vear. 
representing the value of parallel goods sold through unofficial 
channels. The money was either hoarded, used for speculat as 
black market purposes, or kept 1 in Hong Kong bank accounts. 
All such activities escalated in 1984 as trading operations were 
further relaxed and decentralized toward the ‘ond of the year. 

For a time, it was impossible to walk the streets of Shen- 
zhen without being accosted by touts offering black market 
rates to exchange Chinese currency for Hong Kong or U.S. 
dollars. Taxi drivers quibbled and quarreied over fares paid in 
local money. Some establishments openiy charged black market 
rates, rather than the lower official exchange rates for goods 
and services, if the customer refused to pay in foreign currency. 
This practice became so common that people began referring 
to it as a “gray market.” The term suggested a quasi-lega! statu 























since the practice obviously was being allowed to proceed cely 
and in full public view. It spread throughout the coastal areas, 
but especially wherever foreign travelers congregated. The focal 
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points, however, were the SEZs where tariff concessions could 
legally be granted to imports. 

In pursuit of this activity, people in mainland China (prin- 
cipally in neighboring Guangdong Province) have managed to 
hoard an estimated HK $3-4 billion.** Other estimates put the 
figure much higher. More significant was the sudden drop in 
the Chinese government’s foreign exchange reserves. This 
accompanied the national spending spree that followed the fur- 
ther decontrol of commercial activity in late 1984. China’s 
foreign exchange reserves stood at U.S. $16.6 billion in Septem- 
ber 1984. They were estimated at only $10 billion in mid-1985. 
The “orgy of consumption” also resulted in a massive trade 
deficit for China worth U.S. $14 billion in 1985.“ 


The Hainan Island Motor Vehicles Scam 


The most flamboyant of all the “entrepreneurial activities” 
associated with the SEZs, however, occurred on Hainan Island. 
Following Prime Minister Zhao Ziyang’s visit to Hainan in 
1983, a target was set for the island: to catch up economically 
with Taiwan in twenty years. The only feature the two islands 
currently have in common is land area (see map 2). Pursuant 
to the new target, Hainan’s SEZ status was clarified. It was 
allocated a larger budget from the state; granted considerable 
autonomy in conducting its own foreign trade; given the right 
to retain for its own use most of the foreign exchange it earned 
from exports; and given the right to import seventeen kinds 
of goods otherwise controlled by the central government and 
subject to strict quotas and heavy customs duties. These 
privileges were granted in late 1983 and apparently without 
stipulation that the imports could not be resold elsewhere in 
China. In mid-1984, Hainan reportedly was granted the specific 





Hot off the assembly line, a jeep made by Beijing Jeep Ltd. is displayed 
for sale at the Guangzhou Trade Fair in April 1988. These jeeps are 
made in China through an equity joint venture of American Motors 
Corporation (AMC) and China Jeep, a venture that ran into difficulties 
when more parts had to be imported than anticipated and consequently 
expenses were much greater than expected. As a result, good feasibility 
plans now have to be presented before such ventures can be under- 
taken. Posing by the jeep is Xi Yi from Sichuan. A recent university 
graduate and fluent in English, Xi Yi was at that time on his way back 
from unsuccessfully looking for work on Hainan Island, which he felt 
would be a good place to be in business because of the fewer govern- 
ment regulations there. 
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right to resell motor vehicles. 

During the fifteen months from January 1984 to March 
1985, people on Hainan threw themselves into the lucrative 
trading venture. Hainan’s combined imports during that time 
totaled 89,000 motor vehicles, 80 percent of which were pas- 
senger cars (and almost $0 percent more than the entire country 
had imported in 1983); 2.86 million TV sets; 252,000 videotape 
recorders; and 122,000 motorcycles. 


To pay for the imports, Hainan managed to secure U.S.- 


$570 million worth of foreign exchange, or ten times its official 
allocation during the period in question. Hainan came into 
possession of this foreign currency through the various black 
market trading activities mentioned above. Some $80 million 
worth, for example, came from operations in Shenzhen alone. 
People reportedly were arriving in Guangzhou and Shenzhen, 
two major black market trading centers, with bags and brief- 
cases full of local Chinese currency notes. The traders had 
been assigned by their work units at home to exchange the 
money for foreign currency at any rate. There also were reports 
of Hainan traders (and those from many other parts of China, 
as well) paying up to ten renminbi to one U.S. dollar on the 
black market—more than three times the official exchange rate. 

The local currency which was traded for the Hong Kong 
and U.S. dollars came from local banks. In this way, virtually 
all those on Hainan Island were drawn into the scheme. Loans 
still outstanding when the central government stepped in and 
called “time” in mid-1985 totaled some two billion renminbi. 
In the meantime, Hainan had begun a nationwide retailing 
operation, reselling the imported items to buyers from all over 
China at markups as much as four times the original purchase 
prices.” 

Since the Hainan operation developed over the course of 
more than a year with government authorization and acquies- 
cence, the precise point at which entrepreneurial activity slid 
into illegal behavior remains unclear. Presumably this was 
determined by central government authorities once their statis- 
ticians were able to document the drop in the country’s foreign 
exchange reserves by six billion U.S. dollars in almost as many 
months. Prior to that point, the tariff concessions and permis- 
sion to resel! consumer imports were undoubtedly granted as 
a means of allowing Hainan to accumulate a bit of extra “de- 
velopment capital.” Certainly, the consumer goods involved 
could not have contributed much directly to industrial produc- 
tion. 

In any event, it was not until the adverse consequences of 
the government’s new policies had mounted to crisis propor- 
tions, as measured in the declining foreign exchange reserves 
and rising trade deficit, that the government stepped in to curtail 
the operation. It was also at this time that Deng Xiaoping began 
to give public expression to his second thoughts on whether or 
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not the new urban reforms were really on the right track and 
whether SEZs in particular might not be an experiment doomed 
Kio fail. Official and unofficial commentary revealed a growing 
resentment against the SEZs and especially Shenzhen for enrich- 
ing themselves at the expense of everyone else. They were 
cornering an inordinate share of China’s own scarce investment 
dollars, to say nothing of the illicit foreign exchange earnings, 
while contributing little in return except imported consumer 
goods and a rising trade deficit. 

The political consequences were best summarized by a 
Hong Kong friend and recent arrival from China. On the way 
to work one morning last summer, he glanced over the latest 
Shenzhen crisis headline in the South China Morning Post and 
remarked: “Those people in Beijing know what line they want 
to follow, but they really don’t understand at all how to go 
about achieving it.” Then, drawing his finger melodramatically 
#cross his throat, he added the usually unspoken assumption 
underlying all the discussion of the reformers’ troubles: “If 
they go on like this, and those others (the Maoists) come back 
to power, it ll be curtains for us all.” 

His reference was to people like himself, in China and 
also in Hong Kong, who are the direct beneficiaries of the new 
liberalized attitude toward capitalists and intellectuals. His 
political instincts were sending him the same message that 
everyone else was just beginning to grasp as the failure of the 
SEZ experiment became a distinct possibility. The underlying 
political considerations suddenly loomed very large indeed. 
The real failure of the decision makers was to have allowed 
such high political stakes to become attached to anything that 
rested on so fragile a foundation as an export processing zone. 
The question now, with that fragility finally apparent to all, is 

ow to prevent the entire structure from total collapse while 
controlling the political and economic damage already done. 





What To Do Next? 


One of the most drastic suggestions was floated by an 
economist at the People’s Bank of China. Bo Tao wrote that 
the SEZs should not serve as the model for future development 
cooperation with foreign investment because they had so little 
to offer the big multinational corporations whose advanced 
technology China needs most. In such isolated locales, foreign 
capital can only provide imitations of a few foreign products. 
pconorist. Bo was se. arguing that China should stop 
plices as the SEZs. Instead, foreign investors should be invited 
into China’s most advanced northern industrial heartland. He 
also advocated giving foreign enterprises direct access both to 
China’s domestic markets and to its natural resources. Other- 
wise, he argued, China would fail to attract the “large and 
medium size transnationals.”** Other Chinese economists also 
have been calling for a de-emphasis of the SEZs in favor of 
investment in China’s established industrial centers, with their 
superior ability to absorb and transmit new technologies and 
management skills, their already—developed infrastructure, 
skilled work force, and easier access to raw materials.” 

This rationale was, of course, already at work underlying 
the opening of the fourteen coastal cities (although some of 
Xhem are almost as isolated as the original SEZs), and in the 
investment incentives that most of the provinces were beginning 
to offer to foreign investors. But China’s developing relationship 
with foreign capital, even if it did affirm the growing acceptance 
of the open policy the SEZs had pioneered, still begged the 
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specific question of what to do with the original experiment. 
The political risks, too great to be simply written off as a bad 
investment, are summarized in the following sections. 


The Political Stakes 


First, because it was so loudly advertised as a model for 
the new “open door” policy, to declare the SEZ mode! a failure, 
even as the more comprehensive and controversial policy was 
still struggling for acceptance, would inevitably raise larger 
questions about the policy itself. Certainly, such an admission 
would raise important questions about the determination of 
those promoting it. 

Secondly, the SEZs had also been advertised in even more 
grandiose terms as the vanguard of the overall urban economic 
reform package. This placed the zones in the forefront of the 
effort to graft capitalist ways and means onto China's socialist 
economy-——the goal by which the reformers have chosen to 
define themselves and differentiate their line from that of their 
Maoist predecessors. To declare the SEZs a failure would there- 
fore also undermine the credibility of the effort that constitutes 
the essence of the reformers’ program. 

All of this points to the third and largest political consid- 
eration, namely, the reformers’ political power base itself. 
Hence, the analysts reasoned that Deng Xiaoping, to have ex- 
pressed such reservations in public when he had so recently 
been so confident, must have felt considerable political pressure 
from opposition forces. But to actually declare the SEZs a 
failure would concede defeat to that opposition, thereby under- 
mining confidence both at home and abread in the political 
stability of his leadership as well as in the direction of his 
policies. Such concessions would also raise doubts about octo- 
genarian Deng Xiaoping’s decision-making capacities. H is his 
own administration that has made a point of reinterpreting the 
excesses of Mao’s last years as mistakes made in his datage. 
Hence, the basic weaknesses inherent in the SEZ g 1 
the mistakes made in implementation, Deng’s s ii 
as its chief sponsor, and his subsequent vacillations 
more than enough doubts about the capabilities of his si 
ship. 

Finally, there is the question of national reunification. Re- 
turning Hong Kong and Taiwan to the embrace of the Mother- 
land before the year 2000 is another of Deng Xiaoping’s 
cherished goals. Toward that end, he has promised them stabil- 
ity and prosperity, long-term and steadfast, into the next century. 
The formula for their return is, “one country, two systems,” or 
socialism and capitalism together under the roof of the Chinese 
nation-state. After the 1982 decision to take back Hong Koog 
in 1997 was announced, Shenzhen was also used as a reassuring 
example of just how far China was willing to go in tolerating 
a capitalist-style economy under its roof. To write off the SEZ 
experiment officially as a failure would thus undermine con- 
fidence in the “one country, two systems” formula for reunifi- 
cation, which continues to represent something akin fo a sacred 
trust, not just for Deng, but for all Chinese. 
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All of these reasons have been discussed extensively by 
Chinese political commentators both in China and in Hong 
Kong. As one of them concluded, “unless there is a change 
of Chinese leadership at the top, with the existing policy 
thoroughly negated, in order to maintain the reputation of those 
in power with the outside world, it is unlikely that they will 
negate what they hold up as a model.” 

The analyst’s prediction has, of course, been proved cor- 
rect. The potential political cost of scuttling the SEZ experiment 
had obviously mounted faster than the economic cost of keeping 
it going. The official response has therefore been twofold. First, 
measures were introduced from the second quarter of 1985 
aimed at reducing the economic costs. Then, after due deliber- 
ation, the SEZ experiment was reaffirmed in a form virtually 
identical to the original version, with some adjustments aimed 
at trying to retrieve the original goals. To a certain extent, 
however, the two parts of this “solution” are at odds with each 
other, because many of the economic damage control measures, 
if implemented indefinitely, will further undermine the eco- 
nomic life of the SEZs. This in turn means that the day of 
reckoning, when the “failure” can no longer be disguised, is 
only being postponed—barring some new eventuality. 


Reducing the Economic Costs 


The initial damage control measures were actually part of 
the more general course correction that began in early 1985. 
The termination of the Hainan Island operation was part of 
this correction. And as the biggest spender of state funds among 
the SEZs, Shenzhen at mid-year had its original 1985 govern- 
ment appropriation of U.S. $870 million cut by about 40 percent 
or $300 million.” The central government also ordered banks 
lending to the SEZs to enforce strict controls on credit and 
loans. Shenzhen, moreover, is also being held to its servicing 
obligations and must repay within three years of 1986 the Rmb 
700 million loan used for infrastructure construction. 

Shenzhen has also had its wings clipped in many other 
ways, with new regulations to limit the powers of Shenzhen 
officials and trading companies. One aim was to stop the trade 
in parallel goods, whereby Shenzhen was undercutting estab- 
lished inland suppliers. Another aim was to ensure that goods 
imported duty-free are used in the SEZs, and not transshipped 


inland. Such resales now cannot be made without authorization. 


and the resale yuotas are being strictly enforced according to 
all reports. 





*This picture and the information in its caption are from the English- 
language newspaper Ta Kung Pao (Hong Kong), 31 December 1987, 
p. 9. 
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A two-story passenger bridge at the customs house at Luohu, one of 
the twelve customs houses in the Shenzhen Special Economic Zone. 
Before the SEZ was set up in 1980, there were only two small customs 
houses in Shenzhen. In 1986 about twenty million tourists, over two 
million vehicles, and seven million tons of import and export goods 
went through the Shenzhen SEZ.* 


A new “second line” administrative border along the Shen- 
zhen SEZ’s northern boundary is now staffed by Chinese cus- 
toms personnel whose main job is to prevent unauthorized goods 
from being transported or smuggled into the interior. Efforts 
have also been made to curb corruption and black market trading 
in foreign currencies. Attempts to reduce corrupt practices have 
included the first audit of all Shenzhen’s enterprises to ferret 
out the allegedly pervasive practices of fraud and tax evasion. 
Black market trade continues, but in more discreet (off-the- 
Street) transactions than previously. 

By the end of 1985, the net result of all these measures, 
as one foreign businessman remarked, was to “dampen” consid- 
erably the pace of economic activity, both legitimate and other- 
wise. Other reports told of serious cash-flow problems; of 150 
projects in the four original zones delayed or canceled due to 
the credit squeeze; of abandoned work sites with buildings left 
half-finished: of sharp declines in the numbers of tourists and 
traders, and 40 percent occupancy rates in Shenzhen’s hotels; 
of long lines of equally empty taxis; and tens of thousands of 
migrant casual laborers being sent home due to lack of work.*° 


Symbolic of Shenzhen’s troubles in Hong Kong is a now 
disused U.S. $1.2 million ferry pier and customs terminal built 
at the taxpayers’ expense in 1984. Chinese officials had pres- 
sured the Hong Kong government to provide the facility in 
order to speed up the development of Shenzhen’s east coast 
Meisha beaches into a resort area. But after Club Mediterranean 
pulled out of the project earlier this year, the subsequent “Hawaii 
of the East” ad campaign was not enough to bring in the cus- 
tomers. Word began circulating very fast that the services 
offered were minimal and the whole project an “unmitigated 
disaster.” The Shenzhen promoters are being accused of false 
advertising in Hong Kong, and the ferry company has canceled 
the service for lack of passengers. The terminal now stands 
idle on the Hong Kong side, while the new resort hotel remains 
equally empty across the bay—costly reminders of the heedless 
boom-town hustling that characterized Shenzhen’s early 
growth.“ 
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Also in July 1985, just a little over a year after the opening 
of the fourteen cities with so much fanfare, the Chinese govern- 
ment announced that priority would, for the time being, be 
given to four of the better-developed facilities: Dalian, Tianjin, 
Shanghai, and Guangzhou. The other ten have little more poten- 
tial for encouraging foreign investment than the original SEZs, 
and would have to slow down the signing of contracts with 
foreign investors. Without massive state investment (similar to 
that poured into Shenzhen), the open cities plan would not have 
enjoyed much success anyway.” 

The government also abandoned the idea of creating a 
separate freely convertible SEZ currency. This idea was pro- 
moted by Chinese economists, apparently at the behest of cen- 
tral leaders. They argued that China needed an international 
currency to, among other things, help control the underground 
money markets centered in the SEZs. But the idea also aroused 
widespread internal criticism that was eventually reflected in 
the official media. Many people regarded the separate currency 
as an infringement of China’s sovereignty, in much the same 
way that they regard the acceptance of Hong Kong money as 
legal tender in Shenzhen. These monetary practices arouse 
memories of the chaotic pre-1949 past when feuding warlord 
governments were not even strong enough to maintain a unified 
national currency. Outside observers also had not given the 
special currency idea much chance of success.” 


Retrieving the Original Goals 


Meanwhile, the second part of the “solution” for the SEZ. 
experiment began to unfold. Throughout 1985, there were 
reports of investigative meetings reassessing the SEZ experi- 
ence. Speculation mounted over possible solutions. Some, as 
noted, implied that the SEZs did not really have much potential 
to exploit. Others suggested that, given their weak industrial 
base, the SEZs would probably do best to concentrate on agri- 
culture. Still other proposals concentrated on the economic 
proximity and experience of Hong Kong, especially for Shen- 
zhen, which should be allowed to develop in the direction it 
had already quite naturally taken. It might even eventually spin 
off and become a financial/commercial center in its own right. 
Hong Kong, after all, had started in just such a fashion, its 
economy having developed from a foundation based almost 
entirely on the entrepôt trade.“ 

In September 1985 a large-scale study was announced. 
This was shortly after a new mayor, Li Hao, was sent from 
Beijing to replace Liang Xiang, who had presided over the 
headiest days of Shenzhen’s growth. The new study involved 
some 100 experts from the central government in Beijing, the 
Chinese Academy of Social Science, Guangdong province, and 
from Hong Kong. Their brief was to investigate all aspects of 
the SEZ experiment in a project that would take three months 
to complete.” But if this officially commissioned study had 
any substantive input beyond that of a legitimizing function, it 
was only to help work out the details of a basic decision already 
made at higher levels. 

The policy implications of the reassessment became appar- 
ent even before the study was complete. In early November, 
representatives of the eighteen central government ministries 
and organizations gathered in Shenzhen to discuss ways of 
developing its export-oriented industries. Among those partic- 
ipating in this meeting were the Ministries of Machine Building, 
Electronics, Ordnance, Textiles, Light Industry, Metallurgy, the 
Nuclear Industry, and Chemicals. Other industries represented 


were shipbuilding, aviation, automobiles, and petrochemicals. 

The review and reassessment activity scant. ms 
national work conference held from 15 December 1985 to 
5 January 1986 to confirm what everyone already ae the 
policy for the SEZs would remain unchanged. They would 
henceforth only have to try harder to establish an export- 
oriented economy based on industry, foreign investment. and 
the import of advanced technology, in order to develop their 
function as “windows” between China and the outside world.” 

A follow-up circular issued by the State Council declared 
that “the central authorities’ decision to build the SEZs is cor 
rect.” To solve the existing problems, SEZ leaders * ‘must shini 
their guiding ideology and work emphasis from de omg 
tant and superficial work, like that over the pa 
to promoting production, raising product pe pare stre SRH ng 
efficiency .. .”* 

The national mandate for the SEZs was thus renewed and 
official confidence in the goals reconfirmed. But with the Seht 
money policies also mandated by the central government, and 
with the SEZs’ access to “speculative” sources of “development 
capital” still restricted, it is unclear how they are supposed to 
do any better than they have in the past. Indeed, until more 
concrete plans are made public, the question must remain open 
as to whether this redeclaration of faith is not just a face-saving 
political gesture rather than a search for real solutions, In. May. 
ex-mayor Liang Xiang was removed from his post as head c 
the Shenzhen Communist Party organization and sent base to 
Guangzhou. In addition, at least ten leading members of the 
Shenzhen government and party administrations have been 
removed in an overall reshuffle finalized in July.’ They stand 
accused of doing “unimportant and superficial work” over the 
past several years. 

That leaves the new team with a difficult task. To date, 
the only public indications as to what their course of action is 
going to be must be deduced largely from interviews given by 
State Councilor Gu Mu and several Shenzhen officials following 
the national meeting in January. These have been widely re- 
ported in the national and local Hong Kong press. The problem, 
however, is that these sources are heavy on generalities, light 
on specifics, contain important contradictions, and leave many 
questions unanswered. 

The foremost generality is summarized in then new wiy prom- 
inent slogan: “The whole country supports the | — 
SEZs serve the whole country. ™ Or, as the | ma 
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explained, Shenzhen would have to “straighten ane its re celati ams” 
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with the hinterland. Both are clear references to past charges 
that Shenzhen was simply getting rich at everyone else’s ex- 
pense. Henceforth, relations between Shenzhen and other areas 
at home would be built on the basis of “equality and mutual 
benefit.” Toward that end, there were to be “extensive ex- 
changes” of goods, people, and funds between the SEZs and 
the interior. The new mayor indicated several ways in which 
that relationship was to be pursued: 

l. Other areas could send their raw materials and semi- 
finished goods to Shenzhen for processing, packaging, and 
export. Shenzhen and those areas would then share the foreign 
exchange earnings. 

2. The inland areas could support the SEZs by setting up 
enterprises in the SEZs and the latter would, in turn, guarantee 
the conditions for their success. 

3. Another function Shenzhen especially could perform 
for the hinterland would be to develop new products, based on 
its greater access to international marketing information, and 
then introduce them to inland manufacturers for production in 
other cities. 

4. One additional role could be the facilitation of a three- 
way cooperation between the hinterland, Shenzhen, and the 
nternational market. The idea here is that the hinterland would 
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provide the raw materials, semifinished goods, and technical 
personnel; the SEZs would provide the “production conditions”; 
and foreign investors the funds, equipment, and marketing ser- 
vices to sell the goods abroad.” 

In this particular list, however, there is really nothing new. 
It is essentially an elaboration of the standard “foreign financed, 
industrial based, export oriented” statement of purpose derived 
from the operations that had already developed in the SEZs. 
Chinese sources do indicate an awareness of what would be 
involved in returning to the original goals, but whether the will 
and the means to accomplish the task can be mobilized seems 
uncertain. 

For example, there is the problem of retooling all of the 
above-mentioned domestically funded enterprises in Shenzhen 
so as to produce exportable goods, which most of them are 
not yet able to do. One newspaper report called this the “biggest 
problem of the Shenzhen SEZ at present.” Ideally, in order to 
solve it, the Shenzhen government would have to take command 
and first decide which of the existing enterprises are capable 
of converting to export-level production, then provide them 
with the necessary help, set a time limit, and enforce it. Those 
that could not be converted should be closed down. In the 
future, strict selection would have to be exercised. Industrial 
enterprises that could just as well operate in the interior and 
are incapable of producing either goods for export or goods 
that could be substituted for necessary imports should not be 
permitted to operate in the SEZs.” 

State Councilor Gu Mu sent out the same message the day 
after the national SEZ work conference ended, when he presided 
at the opening ceremonies of China’s “first economic conglom- 
erate,’ the Shenzhen Electronics Corporation. He told reporters 


that no more factories based on backward technology would 
be built in Shenzhen.* The corporation itself is part of China’s 
answer to the task of Shenzhen’s industrial conversion to export- 
level technology. It has a membership of more than 100 enter- 
prises with the aim of promoting foreign sales for China’s 
electronics industry. The main owners are the central govern- 
ment’s Electronics Ministry and its Shenzhen-affiliated enter- 
prises. It is also supposed to develop ties with enterprises linked 
to other ministries and located in other places. It is “set up on 
the foundation of the electronics industry at home,” to expand 
the import of advanced technology from abroad and become 
competitive on the international market. The question remains 
as to how this is to be achieved, since the aim is still to rely 
on foreign technology and capital inputs that have so far been 
insufficient to accomplish the assigned goals. 

The only really new idea aimed at providing the necessary 
incentives by trying to overcome the SEZs’ many handicaps 
was that which underlay the industrial conference of November 
1985. The main suggestion to emerge from that conference was 
that China would use its own resources to strengthen Shenzhen’s 
industrial base and thus create the conditions necessary to attract 
foreign investors. This idea seems to be derivative of the real- 
ization, mentioned above, that as long as China is going to let 
foreign investors in the door, they might as well be welcomed 
all the way into its established industrial centers which are best 
equipped to benefit from that investment. In order to save Shen- 
zhen’s “face,” it was suggested that China transfer some of its 
most advanced industries into the Shenzhen SEZ. This is some- 
what like bringing the mountain to Mohammed or, as the critics 
say, throwing good money after bad. 

The precise plan has not yet been made public. But official 
interviews—plus rumors circulating in Shenzhen as premises 
were being vacated to make way for new arrivals—indicated 
that entire factories were to be moved from their inland loca- 
tions. When questioned by Hong Kong journalists on whether 
this would not be yet another way of trying to develop Shenzhen 
at someone else’s expense, the new mayor asserted that moving 
such factories to Shenzhen would not mean that the interior 
would lose them; on the contrary, Shenzhen and the interior 
would “cooperate and integrate their information, strength, and 
some capital” in ways that would be mutually beneficial.“ It 
remains unclear as to how localities that lose factories to Shen- 
zhen are to be compensated and where the financing for this 
relocation is to come from.“ 

More recently, Hong Kong journalists familiar with the 


Shenzhen beat say that current official thinking is focusing on 


a more modest version of this idea: the transfer to Shenzhen 


of groups of technicians from different inland industries who | 


can then serve as the personnel nucleus for new companies and 
industrial projects. But this seemingly returns the whole oper- 
ation to square one: who will finance the projects? The money 
must come either from China or from outside sources. Mean- 
while, conditions. have yet to be created that will make the 
zones any more attractive to foreign investors than they have 
been to date. The Chinese also are aware that they have reduced 
the SEZs’ competitive advantage by opening up the more attrac- 
tive coastal and inland cities to similar preferential terms of 
foreign investment. This inland competition is acknowledged 
as another “grave challenge” facing Shenzhen. 

Interspersed with the high-tech rhetoric mandated by offi- 
cial policy, there are also many other concessions to reality 
now apparent. Shenzhen officials can be heard to say that Shen- 
zhen’s goals will take many years to accomplish, that targets 


cannot be fixed, and that it would be unwise to predict what 
proportion of Shenzhen’s industria! output will be exported by 
1990. For the time being, the SEZs are still trying to attrac! 
foreign investors, but are aiming more at import substitution 
than at export. As for export-oriented industry, they will con 
centrate on lighter industries and daily-use consumer iteme 
since even their electronics are not yet competitive internat 
ally. They can learn from the outside world how to make such 
products more refined and stylish so that, eventually, they can 
be sold abroad. ? 
Officials also say that the domestically funded “inws 
oriented” enterprises cannot be converted all at o we, y 

























tourism will also continue to be emphasized, 
labor-intensive industries will have to be toleratec | 
All of these are indications that Chinese officials now at least 
understand and acknowledge the contradictions between the 
tace-saving formal mandate for the SEZs and the realities of 
their economic predicament. 

An even clearer indication was provided recently by one 
of Shenzhen’s deputy mayors in introducing its “new” investi- 
ment priorities to potential Hong Kong investors. $ 





she reiterated 
the official preference for projects that wif! “mainly be those 
with small investment, high efficiency, high management and 
craftsmanship standards, innovative products, and the ability 
to generate foreign exchange.” She also emphasized that support 
would continue to be given to “labor intensive projects which 
aim for exports.” This was interpreted in Hong Kong as a 
realistic acceptance of Shenzhen’s limitations as an industrial 
base.°’ 


A Political Prognosis: 
Hong Kong to the Rescue 


Essentially, the SEZs are back where they started: older 
and wiser but still disadvantaged export processing zones. 
Whether they are allowed to sink gracefully into obscurity like 
others of their kind elsewhere will depend entirely on the larger 
Chinese political scene. Deng Xiaoping’s mistake was, first, to 
have set up the zones without fully understanding their limited 
capabilities. That error was then compounded by allowing the 
SEZs to be trumped up into the vanguard not only of his new 
open-door policy, but of the entire urban economic reform 
experiment. It was an unfortunate choice, given the generic 
weaknesses of export processing zones, and those in Ching 
proved no exception in this regard. The effects of those weak- 
nesses were then augmented by the extra role Shenzhen in 
particular was made to play as vanguard and model. 

Apparently indifferent to the added burden, Chinese 
authorities allowed the SEZ rules to be bent in practice. They 
permitted both the extensive resale of duty-free imported goods 
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throughout the country and the establishment of many domestic- 
ally funded enterprises in the zones, which, in turn, consumed 
duty-free imports while producing nothing but domestically 
marketable goods. The result was a massive contribution to 
China’s foreign trade deficit and declining foreign exchange 
reserves. Meanwhile, the original goals became slogans hon- 
ored in official speeches, but lost in the everyday hustle of 
trade, tourism, and black marketeering. 

Much has been done during the past year to cut the losses 
from these costly mistakes. Whether these efforts succeed re- 
mains to be seen. Deng Xiaoping is, in any event, not quite 
powerful enough to declare the SEZs a failure and move on. 
This is partly because the political considerations surrounding 
the experiment grew so large as its role expanded that the 
political costs of aborting the whole operation became too great. 
But Deng has at least been able to acknowledge that the exper- 
iment “might” fail and then push through the above-outlined 
solutions—while allowing the local Shenzhen authorities to 
shoulder the blame. This last is one of the prerogatives of power 
that Chinese leaders regularly use to extricate themselves from 
difficult situations. Whether the day of reckoning ever comes 
for the decision makers responsible will depend on at least two 
key considerations: 

1. So long as Deng Xiaoping and his immediate successors 
dominate the national leadership, they will not allow the SEZ 
experiment to be formally labeled a failure because of the 
political costs entailed. It will therefore remain a potential issue 
for their political opponents, but one the latter will not be able 
to exploit fully unless they themselves should gain power. In 
other words, a change of administration in Beijing, with Deng’s 
opponents coming to power, would greatly increase the likeli- 
hood of an official negation of the SEZ adventure. Otherwise, 
that eventuality will probably not occur. 

2. The second key consideration, and the more likely end 
result of the experiment, which may save it from disgrace 
regardless of who holds power in Beijing, is the imminent 
return of Hong Kong to Chinese sovereignty. Once that occurs 
in 1997 it will be easy enough to forget that Shenzhen, at least, 
was ever anything other than an appendage of Hong Kong. 
From an aerial view, it already looks like any of the other new 
satellite towns that have been built in Hong Kong’s northern 
suburbs during the past decade. There are also many indications 
to suggest that Shenzhen and Hong Kong will simply be merged 
in 1997. 

These indications include the recent changes in border 
crossing procedures. The new “second line” went into effect 
formally on | April 1986. This line, stretching along the north- 
ern boundary of the Shenzhen SEZ, contains numerous check- 
points. Its purpose, as noted, is to control the movement of 
people coming into Shenzhen from the interior. Unauthorized 
persons are not allowed to enter Shenzhen. Meanwhile, the 
formalities at the old international frontier along Shenzhen’s 
southern boundary are being relaxed. A new regulation even 
permits non-Chinese foreign passport holders to cross freely 
into Shenzhen with minimal preliminary visa procedures. These 
can now be completed on arrival at the Shenzhen—Hong Kong 
border checkpoints or on demand within an hour at the Chinese 
foreign ministry’s visa office in Hong Kong. As a result, Hong 
Kong residents and foreigners now enjoy easier access to Shen- 
zhen than do people from mainland China. 

Another indication of the merger potential can be deduced 
in the way mainland officials now turn to the future when asked 
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about Shenzhen’s present difficulties. They first point out Shen- 
zhen’s “unique geographical advantage” in its proximity to Hong 
Kong. Then, after 1997, they say, economic relations between 
the two territories will “enter upon a new developmental phase.” 
There wil! be a division of labor between them, so that each 
will make up what the other lacks, and they will “share a 
common prosperity.” 

Shenzhen’s new mayor even went so far as to say that once 
their interdependence was established in that way, Shenzhen 
and Hong Kong together would be able to take the lead as the 
strongest competitive power among the “four small tigers” of 
Asia. His reference was to the much-publicized fast-developing 
economies of South Korea, Taiwan, Hong Kong, and Singa- 
pore.” Official Chinese thinking at present is clearly inclining 
in the direction of a Shenzhen—Hong Kong merger, a solution 
that will make it possible to forget that the former actually 
began life as a humble SEZ. 

It is still not clear, however, what Chinese officials have 
in mind when they discuss this interdependence. Shenzhen, we 
are told, will not try to compete with Hong Kong in the fields 
of Hong Kong’s economic strength. Instead, Shenzhen will give 
priority to industries that are weak in Hong Kong. But what 
does that mean? Hong Kong’s economy really occupies a middle 
ground. If Shenzhen is not to compete, it can do one of two 
things: either go up market from Hong Kong or down. The 
latter means more of the low-technology, labor-intensive proc- 
essing and assembly operations that are increasingly unprofit- 
able for Hong Kong manufacturers. And Shenzhen is apparently 
still accepting this kind of investment. But Mayor Li obviously 
had his sights set higher when he said recently that industries 
in both places should cooperate in developing new product lines 
based on advanced technologies. Over time, he said, Shenzhen 
should conduct scientific research and develop its own new 
technologies, so as to be able to surpass Hong Kong in this 
endeavor.” 

Also, in January of this year, Lu Ping, a visiting official 
from Beijing, told Hong Kong manufacturers that more impor- 
tance should be attached to industry in the territory. Medium- 
and small-sized factories made up of the dominant proportion 
of Hong Kong’s export-oriented economy, he said, yet these 
received little attention or support." 

The sum total of such comments, when considered in light 
of the November 1985 industrial conference in Shenzhen, 
suggests that the Chinese are now thinking in terms of a fairly 
ambitious long-term design to develop Shenzhen into Hong 
Kong’s high-tech industrial suburb. That conference, as we 
have seen, discussed the transfer of China’s existing advanced 
technology into the zone so as to strengthen its industrial base. 

Further, as if to confirm this scenario, in 1985 Guangdong 
provincial cartographers published a map, commonly used by 
tourists in Shenzhen, which shows the SEZ and Hong Kong 
already merged in a uniform shade of pale green. Only a thin 
dotted blue line indicates the boundary between them, while 
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China to the north is differentiated in a bright shade of pink. 
China’s spokespersons in Hong Kong informally dismissed the 
map as the work of “provincial” map makers who did not 
understand the diplomatic implications of such coloring. This 
issue is a highly sensitive one in Hong Kong. The formal agree- 
ment terminating British rule over the territory contains a fif- 
ty-year guarantee of autonomy from China. In accordance with 
this agreement, Chinese officials have repeatedly denied the 
persistent rumors of such a planned merger between Shenzhen 
and Hong Kong. One of China’s informal spokesmen in Hong 
Kong also acknowledged, after dismissing the maps as provin- 
cial oversight, that like everything else that comes off official 
printing presses for public distribution in China, maps are not 
published casually or without due consultation and authoriza- 
tion. This individual declined comment when the Hong Kong 
Standard headlined a report concerning China’s long-term plan 
to extend Hong Kong’s borders and develop a major new man- 
ufacturing area in the enlarged territory.” 

There remains only one problem with this grandiose long- 
term plan: who is going to finance it? The SEZ experiment has 
already cost China heavily, and the current ideas would make 
it even more expensive. Meanwhile, foreign investment is lim- 
ited in quantity, and that of Hong Kong investors in quality as 
well. Even worse, the largest among Hong Kong’s fortunes, 
the really “big money” that would be necessary to underwrite 
the kind of development the Chinese want, has long since been 
diversified abroad in anticipation of the potential risks that lie 
ahead for the territory. “And therein lies the real problem,” 
admitted a newly arrived economic official from Beijing with 
respect to the Hong Kong—Shenzhen investment climate. 

The outcome of the current rescue bid for the experiment 
is thus still hanging in the balance, although the prognosis for 
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the original goals is not encouraging. But given the political 
configurations that have grown up around the SEZs, and the 
economic misadventures that have compounded their inherent 
weaknesses, a few things at least are already certain. Whether 
it is finally labeled a success or a failure, China’s SEZ experi- 
ence to date is already sufficient to provide a unique and flam 
boyant chapter in the otherwise uneventful history of Asia’s 
export processing zones. It is also a story unlikely to inspire 
confidence in the decisions and promotional campaigns of 
China’s current reform leadership. Just as the SEZs were once 
advertised as models for the new effort to introduce capitalist 
ways into China’s socialist economy, so they have now become 
a symbol of the difficulties that continue to plague that effort 
as of mid-1986. 

Finally, the fate of China’s leading SEZ, Shenzhen, now 
clearly lies with that of Hong Kong, for better or for worse. li 
that merger develops, Shenzhen can gradually lose itself in the 
urban sprawl while Deng Xiaoping’s original error is absorbed 
within the greater Hong Kong metropolitan area. In that even- 
tuality, Shenzhen may find a new lease on life by a means 
apparently not anticipated at its inception in 1978-79: it will 
be ideally situated to serve as a bridgehead and training ground 
for the post-1997 Chinese administration of Hong Kong. + 
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Vehicles from Hong Kong lined up to go through the Shenzhen checkpoint at Wenjingdu. Enjoying 
easier access to Shenzhen than that of people from mainland China, Hong Kong residents go back 
and forth between Hong Kong and Shenzhen in great numbers. Each day over 10,000 vehicles 
enter the mainland through the customs house at Wenjingdu.* 


Women and Work 
in Shenzhen 


by Phyllis Andors 


In 1979 the Chinese government established four Special 
Economic Zones (SEZs) along the south China coast, marking 
a radical departure from previous policies. Since 1949 the 
Chinese leadership, acutely aware of a hostile global political 
economy and internal pressures of poverty, overpopulation, 
and technological backwardness, had adopted relatively autar- 
kic development policies within a framework of proclaimed 
socialist principles. Whatever the internal realities that influ- 
enced passage of the Maoist era, changes in the international 
political economy were particularly evident: the settlement of 
the Vietnam War removed a major obstacle to improved U.S.- 
China relations; an emerging Japanese threat to American eco- 
nomic supremacy made power relations in Asia more fluid; 
and a growing integration of the world economy along with 
greater competitiveness spurred by the activities of multina- 
tional companies created new pressures and opportunities for 
poor and developing nations. 

These changes can be seen in the opening to the West 
reflected in China’s Four Modernizations policy. The creation 
of the SEZs, an integral part of the Four Modernizations policy, 
is the most visible aspect of what must be viewed as a whole 
new approach to development, one that emphasizes a socialist 
state’s ability to use capitalist institutions and processes to 
ultimately develop socialism, rather than stressing differences 
between a “socialist road” and a “capitalist road.” 

The traditional export processing zone in less-developed 
countries was often used to offset the failure of domestic indus- 
try to develop import-substitution enterprises, an approach that 
many poor countries tried prior to 1965.' The creation, in 
clearly delimited areas, of light industrial and modern manufac- 
turing plants geared toward international markets was intended 





l. See V.ES. Sit, “The Special Economic Zones of China: A New 
Type of Economic Processing Zone?” The Developing Economies vol. 
XXII, no. 1 (March 1985), pp. 69—88. 





to increase foreign exchange earnings, provide employment 
opportunities, and utilize technology that would come through 
foreign investments. China’s SEZs were designed with similar 
objectives, but a relatively high priority was given to technolog- 
ical transfer rather than simply export processing and manufac- 
ture. The SEZs in China were to be marked by comprehensive 
development, including agricultural production and the creation 
of services, and the development of capitalist economic and, 
managerial practices that would be applicable in the wider 
socialist society.” Thus, the systems of labor recruitment and 
employment that are developing in the zones have important 
implications for the rest of China. In China and elsewhere, 
these zones are characterized as geographically specific areas 
often surrounded by barbed wire or other physical barriers, 
having a largely female labor force, and housing a dense con- 
centration of foreign firms and foreigners in a varied assortment 
of productive facilities and commercial establishments, all of 
which reflect an urban lifestyle of hustle and bustle. 

One of the characteristics of SEZs, and central to the 
concerns of this paper, is the high percentage of the labor force 


that is female in these areas.’ The most prevalent industries + 


found in free trade zones are textiles, electronics, toys, and 
finishing and assembly operations for large transnational or 
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domestic corporations. In the Chinese zones, service industries 
like hotels, restaurants, and entertainment are also important. 
The labor force in these industries is primarily female. Thus 
the success of the Deng regime’s policy regarding the SEZs 
depends to no small extent on the availability of minimally 
skilled female labor. 

Although the status of Chinese women had improved mark- 
edly since 1949, the officially proclaimed identity between 
feminism and socialism was fragile and tenuous.* The idea so 
popular in the official Marxist-Leninist ideology, that female 
liberation and equality with men would result simply from the 
widescale absorption of women into the work force, proved 
wrong. By the early 1980s 36.2 percent of the nonagricultural 
labor force was female and over 150 million rural women were 
actively engaged in agriculture or agriculture-related work.‘ In 
spite of these high labor-force participation rates, however, the 
majority of women were in traditional female-dominated indus- 
tries like textiles, and at the same time were pressured to take 
responsibility for family chores.° 

Nevertheless, women have played and continue to play a 
vital role in China’s modernization of its industry and economy. 
Nowhere can the impact of the new policies on women be seen 
more clearly than in the SEZs; and since policies that are 
successful there are often adapted outside the zones, the experi- 
ence of women in these areas is relevant for women in the rest 
of China.’ 

In the summer of 1985 I visited the Shenzhen SEZ to 
study the role of female labor. The following concerns prompted 
this study: Is the sexual division of labor being transformed in 
the zones leading toward greater female-male equality, or does 
the experience of the zones simply create new forms of female 
subordination within new hierarchies of power? What are the 
specific job opportunities and limitations for women in the 
Shenzhen SEZ? How do wages differ in the different sectors 
or industries? What is the official policy toward equity wages? 
What/who are the institutions/people responsible for recruiting 
and allocating labor in the zone? What attracts female workers 
to the Shenzhen SEZ? What is the role of the transnational 
corporations (TNCs) in regard to the evolving status of women? 
Is their activity a force for equality, for greater inequality, or 
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for no change? And what are the sociopolitical implications of 
the Shenzhen patterns of female labor force participation for 
the rest of China? 


Transformation: Luohu Village 
to Shenzhen Special Economic Zone 


Shenzhen has an area of 327.5 square kilometers. making 
it the largest of the four SEZs established in 1979. it is situated 
directly north of the New Territories part of the colony of Mx ng 
Kong. Shenzhen’s proximity to Hong Kong, with its excellent 
port facilities, gives it a unique advantage over the other three 
zones.” The return of Hong Kong to China, scheduled for 1997, 
underscores the zone’s importance. In the interim, Shenzhen 
can attract overseas Chinese and other investment from Hong 
Kong and elsewhere through Hong Kong contacts. Hong Kong. 
long a site of offshore sourcing for multinational and Chinese 
corporations, has become relatively expensive as wages have 
risen and land values have soared in the overcrowded colony. 
Shenzhen, with low rents and comparatively low wage rates, 
is an important option, especially for increasingly marginally 
profitable industries. Moreover, as 1997 approaches. in addition 
to the development of industrial production, Shenzhen offers 
residential and recreational options for Hong Kong Chinese. 






















Since contract negotiation is the major source of 
revenue for the Labor Service Companies, the 
greater the management fee paid to the LSC, and 
the less welfare monies to be paid out to workers, 





the more money retained by the LSC. This gives 
the LSC an incentive to increase the temporary 
portion of the labor force, which is overwhelmingiyv 
female. Thus women, constituting 70 percent of 
the employees, are vulnerable to two forms of 
exploitation: first, within the firms in wh ich they 
work; and second, by the governmental agents r 

sponsible for labor recruitment and iab 









or policies. 








The importance of Shenzhen is reflected in the rapid trans- 
formation of the small, dusty agricultural village of Laohu inte 
the larger, increasingly urban-oriented Shenzhen SEZ.” On the 
paved roads outside the train station, taxis line up where slow- 
moving animals meandered in the past. Now the once-sleepy 
streets are lined with multistoried buildings, and there are neon 
lights, sidewalks, and traffic policemen where none had existed 





or been needed. Trucks are loaded with goods, and streets are 
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Conventional mainland Chinese transport is overshadowed by “Hong Kong style” high-rises in the 


Shenzhen of 1986. 


filled with a population whose dress and rapidity of movement 
identifies them as urbanites. Shenzhen today looks very much 
like parts of Hong Kong. Tall modern skyscrapers and block 
upon block of factory space are under construction everywhere. 
All kinds of commercial establishments and street markets are 
interspersed with tin shacks sporting TV antennas. In these 
shacks live the construction crews for the enormous building 
projects underway all over the zone. 

The boom-town nature of Shenzhen is also demonstrated 
by its very rapid population growth. From a mere 23,000 in 
1979, Shenzhen’s urban population exceeded 300,000 people 
by 1984," a figure that did not include the additional 100,000 
or so construction workers estimated by Shekou officials. The 
street population appears youthful: mostly young men and 
women of working age. The Guangdong accent is most preva- 
lent, but Beijing Mandarin and several other dialects are also 
heard because Shenzhen’s economic activity and demand for 





labor, both skilled and unskilled, has resulted in a huge migra- 
tion of labor to the zone from other parts of China. Women 
make up 70 percent of the labor force." 

Shenzhen departs from the usual free-trade-zone model 
in some important respects. Rather than aiming for intensive 
industrialization alone, there are plans for the comprehensive 
development of Shenzhen. Major activities are to include indus- 
trial production (both light and heavy), commerce, agriculture. 
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Property development in Luohu District in the Shenzhen Special Economic Zone 
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residential, port development (in Chiwan), education, and 
tourism. Some of the approximately eighteen districts, like 
Futian New Town, Chegongmiao, and Nantou in the western 
sections of the zone, will develop comprehensively while others 
will specialize. In almost all the districts, industrial and/or 
commercial activities are planned, and thus the demand for a 
skilled and semiskilled female labor force will increase as de- 
velopment plans are implemented. 

The initial success of Shenzhen was reflected in the zone’s 
ability to attract foreign investment. In 1984, Shenzhen had 
over 50 percent of all direct foreign investment in China." 
Although this declined to about one-third by 1986," probably 
reflecting the 1984 opening of fourteen coastal cities to similar 
terms for direct foreign investment, by 1987 Shenzhen re- 
sponded by lowering land-use fees and other administrative 
charges to increase its competitive edge.'* Most of this invest- 
ment has centered on production projects in the Shekou District 
and Shenzhen City, the two most developed areas. 

Shekou, thirty kilometers to the west of Shenzhen City, 
was originally an area of two-and-one-half square kilometers. 
But it has recently been enlarged to about fifteen square kilo- 
meters.“ The entire Shekou District, while nominally under 
the supervision of the Shenzhen municipal government, is di- 
rectly managed by the China Merchants Steamship Navigation 
Company (CMSN), a Hong Kong-based People’s Republic of 
China (PRC) company with a history that goes back to 1872. 
Shekou is linked to the center of Shenzhen by the major east- 
west highway and is also connected to Hong Kong by ferry 
and hovercraft service from Chiwan. With extensive ties to 
Hong Kong and various overseas Chinese communities, as well 
as Japanese and Western business groups, CMSN has made 
Shekou its pathbreaking model for development. By the end 
of 1984 the development of Shekou’s industrial enterprises ac- 
counted for 77.5 percent of total investment, with commercial 





and service establishments 8.2 percent, tourist facilities 1.6 
percent, communication and transport systems 2.2 percent, and 
real estate and construction projects 10.7 percent, undertaken 
with a combination of PRC and foreign direct investment. Over 
whelmingly, foreign investment capital came from an oversea 
Chinese investment fund made up as follows: Hong Kong 45.5 
percent, Singapore 4 percent, and Thailand 17.7 percent 
capital investment sources were: American 21.5 percent, 
Japanese 5.9 percent, and Western European 5.4 percent.” The 
overseas Chinese community remains an important source ol 
investment. With less than 5 percent of the enterprises funded 
solely by domestic capital, the most common enterprises using 
foreign investment are the joint ventures at 69 percent. with 
totally foreign-owned enterprises next at 16 percent, and various 
forms of cooperative enterprises including compensation track 
units accounting for the remainder of 16.9 percent 

The adaptation of Shekou's residents to the “island of 
capitalism serving socialism” is reflected in a well-known saying 
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A 600-meter-long dock in the Shekou industrial area in the Shenzhen SEZ can berth 5,000-ton-class 
freighters. 


in Shekou and, by now elsewhere in China, that “time is money 
and efficiency is life,” and this point of view will not be limited 
to the SEZs if official policy maintains its present direction. 
At a 1984 symposium, held in Shenzhen, on the economic 
development of China’s coastal cities, State Councilor and Com- 
munist Party Central Committee member Gu Mu declared: 
“The purpose of holding this symposium in Shenzhen is mainly 
to learn from Shenzhen’s experiences . . . Shenzhen has made 
certain progress in carrying out reforms in enterprise manage- 
ment, the personnel system, labor and wages as well as in other 
fields."* In a more recent conference, held in February 1987 
in Shenzhen, Gu Mu again stressed Shenzhen’s role in the 
developing of new management systems and increasing produc- 
tion efficiency.” 

The reforms to which Gu Mu referred were, of course, 
closely related to a westernization of Chinese management, 
away from the administrative planning system that shaped man- 
agement before. Only in this way was it likely that Western 
capital would be attracted in significant amounts. The new 
labor policies, modifying traditional PRC labor practices and 
based more on conceptions closer to a capitalist labor market, 
gave firms control over hiring, firing, promotion, and payment 
systems. They are an added inducement to foreign investors. 
Since women are a large majority of the work force, the impact 
of these experiments and innovations on their social and eco- 
nomic position is, of course, considerable. 

The Shenzhen SEZ is only in the first of three projected 
phases of development. The first stage will be marked by an 
attempt to attract modern industries to help promote exports 
that earn foreign exchange, increase savings for investment, 
and develop the entrepreneurial skills of managers. The main 
industries to be developed are textiles, electronics, toys, and 
tourism—all traditional heavy employers of female labor. 

The small sample of factories and other establishments 
listed in table 1 represents a cross section of the Shenzhen 
economy, and hence may serve as a good lens by which we 
can view the effect of Shenzhen’s overall development on 
women. The table refers only to establishments visited. 


Recruitment and Status of Workers 


There are a variety of labor recruitment systems in the 
zone depending on the size of the enterprise, ownership, and 
product. There are also variations in recruitment for managerial, 
technical specialists, semiskilled or unskilled labor. Deviations 
from the multiple “official” systems of labor recruitment created 
a labyrinth of routes to employment within the zone. Many 
unofficial recruitment processes were particularly pertinent to 
female access to jobs. 

Labor recruitment and allocation as well as the provision 
of social welfare and protection for workers is formally the 





18. “Gu Mu Adresses Symposium on Coastal Cities,” Beijing, 
Xinhua, 4 June 1984, in FBIS, 16 June 1984. 

19. Xinhua (Beijing) report by Renmin Ribao (People’s Daily) and 
Xinhua reporters, “Five-Day Conference in Shenzhen,” in FBIS, 12 
February 1987. a 

20. Administratively, the municipal authorities have power over the 
Shekou district. However, there is clearly a competitive relationship 
between the two labor service companies. 


function of the Labor Service Company (LSC), which is part 
of the administrative system in both Shenzhen Municipality 
and the Shekou Industrial Zone (SKIZ).*° The Shekou LSC 
probably exercised greater control over the developing labor 
force in the SKIZ area than its counterpart in the rest of the 
SEZ. The Shekou office claimed responsibility for supplying 
workers and managerial staff to all enterprises engaged in pro- 
duction and the delivery of services, including joint ventures, 
cooperatives, and foreign-owned and Chinese enterprises in the 
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Table 1 


Selected Sample of Female Employment in Shenzhen 


Total 

Type of Labor 

Employer Production Force 

Shenzhen Tianxing CATIC* Joint Venture 50+ 

Commercial 

Equipment Co. 

Hong Xing CATIC-owned 50 + 

Moulds Factory 

Meitu Technology Joint Venture with 1,600 

Development Co. CATIC factory in Xian 

Shekou Hospital Joint venture— 80 

(established 1983) Guangdong Provinceand (doctors 
China Merchants Steam- and 
ship Navigation Co. nurses) 

Bamboo Gardens Hotel Joint venture — 450 
Hong Kong and Chinese 

East Lake Hotel Joint venture— 290 
Hong Kong and Chinese 

Kader Industries totally foreign-owned 2,500 
(Hong Kong) 

Sanyo— [1 factories, Two are joint ventures 2,500 

include tape recorder Nine are totally 


factory, plastics factory, 
and electronic printing 


foreign-owned 


factory 

(established 1983) 

Pepsi Cola Joint venture—(Pepsi 45 100 
Bottling Plant percent, Shenzhen Food & 
(established 1982) Beverage 55 percent) 

Tianma Micro- CATIC-owned 100+ 
Electronics Ltd. 

Nanhong Electronics CATIC-owned 100+ 
Industry Co. 


*CATIC is the China National Aero-Technology Import and Export 
Corporation. 


Source: The information in the tables accompanying this article was 
collected by the author during the summer of 1985. 


(This table is continued on the next two pages.) 
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Employer 
Shenzhen Tianxing 
Commercial 
Equipment Co. 
Hong Xing 

Moulds Factory 


Meitu Technology 
Development Co. 


Shekou Hospital 
(established 1983) 


Bamboo Gardens 
Hotel 


East Lake Hotel 


Kader Industries 


Sanyo 


Pepsi Cola 
Bottling Plant 
(established 1982) 


Tianma Micro- 
Electronics Ltd. 


Nanhong 
Electronics 
Industry Co. 


Selected Sample of Female Employment in Shenzhen 


Percent 
Female 


majority 
female 


majority 
female 


majority 
female 


nurses: 
all female 
doctors: 


50 percent female 


80 percent 
(360 women) 


over 50 percent 
(about 45 percent 
of the regular 
workers 


90 percent 
(2,250 women) 


80 percent 
(2,000 women) 


35 percent 
(35 women) 


majority 
female 


majority 
female 


Table 1 (continued) 


Recruited From 


Guangdong 


Guangdong 


workers: Guangdong | 
specialists: Xian, Beijing 


Guangdong, Beijing 
Shanghai, Sichuan 


workers and staff: 

70 percent Guangdong 

25 percent elsewhere in China 
management: 

5 percent Hong Kong 


Guangdong 
managers: 
Hong Kong (19) 
United States (3) 


workers: Guangdong 
management: Hong Kong 
(all male) 


workers: local Guangdong 
female manager in 
tape recorder factory 
from Shanghai 
management: Japan 
Chinese cities 


manager: American 


worker: local Guangdong 


workers: Guangdong 
specialists: all over China 


workers: Guangdong 
specialists: all over China 


(This table is continued on the next page.) 
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How Recruited 





Labor spears and 








for specia sts 





erect in HHS a 


relatives) 


Labor Service Co. and 


guanxi 


Labor Service Co. 


Labor Service Co, 


Labor Service Co., and 
guanxi 


Labor Sem rvice € 0, 





for specialists 


ity 


ria Ser vice Co. 








Monthly Salary Contract/ 


Employer Age in Yuan* Temporary 
Shenzhen 18—23 workers: 150 all on 
Tianxing contract 
Commercial 
Equipment Co 
Hong Xing 18-23 machinists: 200 all on 
Moulds workers: 150 contract 
Factory 
Meitu 18—23 specialists: 200 all on 
Technology workers: 150+ contract 
Development 
Co. 
Shekou 18- average 250 doctors all 
Hospital early 30s highest 350 on contract 
(established lowest 180 
1983) 
Bamboo 18—23 waitresses: 170 aallon 
Gardens Hotel front desk: 190 contract 
Hostesses: 190 
Captains: 210 
East Lake 18-23 130—200 + managerial staff 
Hotel on contract, 
maintenance and 
cleaning staff 
temporary 
Kader 18-23 average 135 25 percent on 
Industries one-year contract, 
75 percent 
temporary 
Sanyo 18-23 workers: many on 
average 150 three-year 
Line Leaders: contract 
average 180 
Pepsi Cola 18—23 average is all on 
Bottling Plant over 200 contract 
Tianma Micro- 18—23 workers: 150 all on 
Electronics staff: 200-250 contract 
Ltd. 
Nanhong 18—23 workers: 150 all on 
Electronics contract 
Industry Co. 


Benefits 


LSC welfare 
package 


LSC welfare 
package 


LSC welfare 
package 


LSC welfare 
package 


dormitory at 50 
percent of cost, 
meal coupons, 
l4 days vacation, 
training program 


free dormitory, 
free food, 
training program, 
vacation 


free dormitory, 
half-price meals 


dormitory and meal 
expenses are shared, 
with Sanyo paying 
50 percent 


free dormitory, 
Pepsi supplies two 
meals daily 


LSC welfare 
package 


LSC welfare 
package 


Education 


middle school 


middle school 


middle school 


professional training 


70 percent middle 
school, 

some attended travel 
and tourism schools, 
college (assistant 
managers) 


middle school 


most, junior middle 
school 


junior middle school 


middle school 


middle school 


middle school 





Shekou District.” All Chinese workers in Shekou were paid by 
the LSC directly, in contrast to the rest of Shenzhen where 
most workers received their wages from their employer. But 
enterprises in Shekou in their actual labor recruitment policies 
often departed from the official system, especially for man- 
agement. At Kader Industries and at the Sanyo factories, for 
example, the SKIZ Labor Service Company obtained Chinese 
workers, but not managerial personnel. Kader, for example, 





*Note: Unlike other cities in China, it is not possible to give cost-of-living 
estimates for Shenzhen because very few people, especially young 
female workers, live in private housing. Much of their housing and 
some of their meals are provided for them as part of their compensation. 


21. Interview with Zhang Hankuang of the SKIZ administration, con- 
ducted by the author in the summer of 1985. 





was a totally Hong Kong Chinese—owned company. The man- 
agerial staff came from Hong Kong and was hired by Kader 
Industries. They did not include any women. But the 2,250 
Kader Industries workers, who were all women, came from 
within Guangdong Province and almost all were supplied by 
the Labor Service Company. Some were children of Shenzhen 
staff. At the Sanyo complex of factories, all but one of the 
managerial staff of seventy-five were men.” Nineteen were 
Japanese supplied by the Sanyo parent company and fifty-six 
were Chinese recruited by the LSC from as far away as Wuhan 
and Shanghai. The recruitment of managers and specialists 
remains vague for it often involves a combination of LSC net- 
working relationships with other LSCs throughout China and/or 
choosing from a constant stream of applications.for transfer to 
the zone from all over China. The latter case would of course 
depend upon the successful negotiation of a worker’s release 
from his/her unit. However, the ordinary women workers and 
nonmanagerial male workers were supplied by the Labor Ser- 
vice Company. It is not clear whether only the surrounding 
counties account for the supply of “local” labor or all of 
Guangdong Province. 

The presence of a number of married female workers in 
Shekou was the result of their husband’s transfer. Several of 
the local Women’s Federation cadres came from neighboring 
Bao An County and prior to living in the zone had never been 
involved in the Women’s Federation. Ms. Xu, a public relations 
official in the Enterprises Organization Association of the SKIZ 
administration, was from Beijing. She was the sole higher-level 
woman I encountered in the Shekou administrative offices, and 
her position may, in fact, have been due to her husband's 
quasidiplomatic status and post in Hong Kong. Aside from 
these exceptions, the majority of non-LSC-recruited personnel 
tended to be specialists and managers and overwhelmingly 
male. 

In all the enterprises visited in Shenzhen municipality, 
whether joint ventures, totally foreign-owned, or totally Chi- 
nese-owned, the Labor Service Bureau was responsible for 
providing some portion of the labor force. However, given the 
zone policy of recruiting young workers, preferably under 
thirty-five and single, the LSC was simply unable to meet the 
demand for labor. The informal recruitment systems that began 
to emerge, therefore, had to rely on social networks, some old, 
some new. At the Pepsi Cola plant, the LSC supplied the initial 
labor force, but expansion depended largely on the guanxi 
(connections) networks of those workers. Most of the workers 
came from rural Guangdong brigades, and it appears that family 
connections were important in recruiting new workers in this 
plant. But in the government owned and operated subsidiary 
of a factory under the supervision of a Chinese central ministry, 
the situation was different. 

The China National Aero-Technology Import and Export 
Corporation (CATIC) and the Shenzhen Industry and Trading 
Centre employed a variety of systems to recruit labor, but they 
were more formal and more centralized than in other plants 
like Sanyo that were foreign owned. This had certain advan- 
tages, especially in tapping scarce technical labor power in 





22. The sole exception was a woman manager from Shanghai with 
considerable experience. 


China. CATIC’s managers and technical experts were not local 
people. As a government ministry, CATIC had a special way 
to recruit its specialist and skilled labor. This system was called 
“windows of a factory.” Every CATIC operation in Shenzhen 
had a “parent” company inland that supplied its technica) anc 
skilled labor. In the several operations run by CATIC almost 
all of the machine operatives were male, as were the visible 
representatives of management. For example, inthe Metu T 
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nology Development Company the specialists came from the 
from 


parent company in Xian; in other factories they came 
Beijing and elsewhere. In contrast to those skilled workers th 
majority of semiskilled workers were female and presumably 
represented local provincial recruits supphec by the She 
LSC, with the help of the larger Guangdong Labor $ 
Company located in Guangzhou. Thus the central ministerial 
system in recruiting skilled male labor from elsewhere in Chins 
perpetuated male dominance in skilled labor even as conditions 
in the zone might have argued for recruiting and training women 
for some of these new employment opportunites, 


















To the extent that the TNC reinforces traditional 
Chinese attitudes regarding female roles, their 
transformation becomes more difficult. In the gb- 
sence of a sociopolitical environment supportive of 


women’s equality, these patterns of employment 
and the subsequent socialization experienced 
within the work environment assume greater im 
portance. The foreign investor offers women the 
opportunity to work outside the household and te 
be a more active consumer, but little more than 
that. 








The tourist industry, largely defined by the hotels, 
yet another method of labor recruitment and allocation. Women 
figured more prominently in this system. Many of the new 
Shenzhen hotels are joint ventures, the non-Chinese partner 
most often a Hong Kong firm. In the Bamboo Gardens, the 
manager and the managerial staff were men from Hong Kong 





with prior experience in Taiwan or Hong Kong. At the Eas 
Lake Hotel, the Chinese manager was a jts- Kong man, as 
were nineteen others from the managerial stafi. Three others 
were from the United States, including two women. One Ameri- 
can woman's father used his guanxi to place fis daughter at 
the hotel. (He was a friend of Mr. Huang. the manager) in 
both hotels the majority of the nonmenagerial staff were 
women, but all, women and men, were recruited by the Labor 
Service Companies of Shenzhen and Guangdong. The more 
skilled front desk personnel, hostesses. and waitresses te nd ex 
to come from Guangzhou (Canton) or its suburbs and were 
middle-school graduates. Many had studied at travel and 
tourism schools in China. The unskilled cleaning and ramte- 
nance staff were ae — 
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photo by Li Changyong, Xinhua News Agency, courtesy of Su 
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Crystal Garden Villas in Shekou while under construction in 1982. This resort is probably used mainly by 
tourists from Hong Kong, many of whom just come for the weekend. 


Shenzhen woman, originally hired as part of the cleaning staff 
and barely literate in standard Chinese at the time, through 
hard work rose to be the assistant food and beverage manager. 
The obstacles in the path of this successful woman were substan- 
tial. She first mastered Chinese, then went on to study English, 
Japanese, and some basic accounting in the training courses 
offered at the hotel. 

The patterns of labor recruitment emerging in Shenzhen 
appear to reflect the traditional sexual division of labor else- 
where in China. The overwhelming majority of the managerial 
staff and skilled technical labor in zone enterprises are men, 
while the majority of jobs available call for semiskilled and 
unskilled labor, and are filled by women. Even if zone officials 
were predisposed to placing women in better jobs, the scarcity 
of labor and tht pressures for the zone to succeed forces the 
Labor Service Company to rely on overseas Chinese firms, 
domestic firms, and the representatives of the TNCs, none of 
which would be inclined to substantially modify that sexual 
division of labor upon which past profits had been based.” Not 
only is a clearly hierarchical pattern of labor recruitment de- 
veloping with women occupying the majority of semiskilled 
and unskilled positions, but the conditions of employment 
suggest even finer stratification and inequality. One important 
factor is the status of workers defined by whether they have a 
contract or are “temporary.” 

The issue of contract versus temporary status is a new 
twist on an older contentious issue in Chinese labor management 
relations.** The conflict between the quest for job security by 
workers and management’s desire to maintain control over labor 
and the labor process became an issue in the Cultural Revolu- 
tion. Actually a two-tier labor system developed in China before 
the Cultural Revolution, Permanent or regular workers enjoyed 
job security, what the Chinese called “an iron rice bowl.” Con- 
tract workers, often but not always temporary or seasonal, 
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enjoyed no such security. In the rural areas team members, 
very often women, were contracted for local industrial projects. 
The collective unit (team or brigade) received a monetary com- 
pensation for releasing the worker, and the worker usually re- 
ceived an urban-based job. While not a permanent member of 
the industrial labor force, rural contract workers often coveted 
these industrial jobs with higher wages and skill advancement 
possibilities. The system that is emerging in the zones appears 
to be a variant of this system. 

In all of the enterprises visited most workers were hired 
on the contract system. But in a new twist, some were hired 
as temporary workers with no contract. The use of the term 
“temporary” is somewhat misleading since many of these work- 
ers performed the same tasks and appeared to have been em- 
ployed an equivalent length of time as many contract workers. 
None of the managerial staff had temporary status. The length 
of contracts ranged from approximately one to three years, with 
variations not only from enterprise to enterprise but within 
enterprises according to the position held. However, in all cases 
involving contract workers it was assumed that their hukou” 
(registration status) would be transferred from their original 





23. See Fuentes and Ehrenreich, Women in the Global Factory (Bos- 
ton: South End Press, 1984); and Chapkis and Enloe, Of Common 
Cloth (Washington D.C.: Transnational Institute, 1983). 


24. See Stephen Andors, China's Industrial Revolution (New York: 
Pantheon, 1977), 


25. In China, labor is not mobile. All workers are attached to a unit 
(danwei) from which they receive their social services and which serve 
informational and organizational needs of the system. Permanent 
movement from one area to another necessitates transfer of one’s 
registration, 
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units to Shenzhen” after a probationary period. In the case of 
skilled workers and managerial staff this often necessitated 
negotiations and the use of considerable guanxi. For most 
women contract workers, negotiations were not an issue. They 
were young and inexperienced. In fact, their Shenzhen positions 
were often their first jobs. Until they pressed for transfer of 
registration their units benefited from their Shenzhen employ- 
ment in at least two ways. Shenzhen jobs increased youth em- 
ployment, a problem throughout China, and their units received 
monetary compensation for releasing them. In teams and 
brigades suffering revenue loss from the impact of the new 
economic reforms, these payments could be important. 

It is difficult to generalize about the developing patterns 
in the contract/temporary system. Nevertheless, some observa- 
tions can be made. According to officials at the Shekou Labor 
Service Company, most workers in the semiskilled and unskilled 
categories held contracts for an average of six months to one 
year. As long as the firm needed the workers these contracts 
could and usually would be renewed. But in some enterprises 
the majority of workers were not covered by contracts at all. 
For example, in Kader Industries, 75 percent of the labor force 
was hired on a noncontract “temporary” basis. In contrast, at 
the Sanyo complex of factories, the manager claimed (although 
no figure was given) that a substantial portion of workers were 
on three-year contracts. This did not, however, prevent them 
from leaving the employ of Sanyo before then. At the Shekou 
People’s Hospital all the doctors were on contract but it was 
not clear what portion of the nursing and nonprofessional staffs 
were. Most maintenance workers apparently were not on con- 
tract either in Shekou or the rest of the zone. 

Outside of Shekou, in hotels that required middle-school 
education and foreign language skills (for example, for the 
front desk attendants, hostesses, waitresses, and captains [su- 
pervisors of several hostesses] in dining halls) workers appeared 
to be on contract. Most seemed to come from Guangzhou,” 
although a native or two of Shanghai and even other urban 
areas were identified. Nonlocals held the more coveted skilled 


jobs. In the East Lake Hotel the 25 percent of the labor force 


that was temporary consisted almost entirely of female workers 
engaged in maintenance tasks. Not one chambermaid was on 
contract. In other zone enterprises the numbers of contract 
workers varied, but in general the majority of temporary work- 
ers were usually the unskilled or semiskilled workers, and most 
were women. 

The ambiguity of the temporary worker status was not a 
major concern of either the zone authorities or the individual 
enterprises in Shenzhen. At this stage of Shenzhen’s develop- 
ment with the high demand for labor, laid-off or even fired 
workers appear to be reassigned by the LSC without much 
difficulty. Clearly, the temporary status of a sizable portion of 
the labor force-gives management flexibility——the ability to 
increase or decrease the labor force as the demand for products 
or services changes. In peak periods of production, management 
can opt to hire more workers or increase the workload and/or 
hours of its present labor force. This flexibility is attractive to 





26. This meant that future employment within the zone was a reason- 
able expectation. 

27. The Bamboo Gardens manager, Chan, considered Guangzhou to 
be “local.” 


the foreign investor. But control over the size and status of the 
labor force also serves the needs of the zone authorities rep- 
resented by the Labor Service Company. 
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majority of semiskilled and unskilled positions, but 
the conditions of employment suggest even finer 
stratification and inequality. One important factor 
is the status of workers defined by whether they 
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have a contract or are “temporary.” 





Unlike government offices elsewhere in Chima, the zone 





authorities are responsible for generating enough income to 
cover a large portion of their operating expenses, A surplus < 
profit would denote an efficient unit. The Labor Service Caen 
panies in both the Shekou district and the rest of the zone have 
developed negotiating strategies that insure the solvency of their 
offices. Throughout the entire zone, managers of different en- 
terprises estimated that approximately 20 percent of the total 
wage bill of their enterprises went in fees to the LSC and to 
pay for, among other things, housing. food, and medical and 
vacation benefits for workers. The benefit schedule was esti 
mated at about 5 percent of the total wage bill. There was 
remarkable consistency in this estimate. At Pepsi Cola n was 
claimed that 15 percent of the wage bill went to the Labor 
Service Company and another 5 percent was for welfare bene- 
fits. Pepsi workers thus received 80 percent of the total wage 
negotiated between Pepsi Cola and the Shenzhen LSC. In 
Shekou, Kader management estimated that 20 percent of the 
wage bill accounted for management fees and welfare provi- 
sions. Of course, temporary workers, 75 percent of Kaders 
labor force, were entitled to fewer benefits than the contract 
workers. At Sanyo, where a large portion of the labor force 
was temporary, Mr. Masutani Seared that out of a negotiated 
average monthly wage of U.S.3100, workers received about 
U.S. $50, excluding their bonuses, overtime, and smali occu- 
pational rank addition. Sanyo workers. therefore, may have 
received lower than average wages. It was also stated that the 
Labor Service Companies often paid a one-time fee to the 
original units of workers, especially when this involved a per- 
manent registration transfer to Shenzhen. 

Since contract negotiation is the major source of revenue 
for the Labor Service Companies, the greater fhe management 
fee paid to the LSC, and the less welfare monies to be paid 











out to workers, the more money retained by the LSC.” This 
gives the LSC an incentive to increase the temporary porton 
of the labor force, which is overwheimingly 


female, Thus 





28. It is not clear what social services temporary workers. receive. 
However, they in no way receive the benefits package of the contract 
worker. 


women, constituting 70 percent of the employees, are vulner- 
able to two forms of exploitation: first, within the firms in 
which they work: and second, by the governmental agents re- 
sponsible for labor recruitment and labor policies. In spite of 
this, the prospect of working in the Shenzhen SEZ is very 
attractive to women because of the considerably higher wages 
paid by zone enterprises than can be earned in comparable jobs 
elsewhere in China. 


Wages and Working Conditions 


The systems of compensation employed within Shekou 
and elsewhere in the Shenzhen SEZ are varied and complex. 
Shekou’s early start on industrialization and development gave 
it an initial advantage in offering attractive wages and fringe 
benefits. Moreover, the experience and contacts of the more 
than [00-year-old China Merchant Steamship Navigation Com- 
pany (CMSN) that runs SKIZ put the relatively inexperienced 
administration of the larger Shenzhen SEZ at a disadvantage 
in the race for development. However, the municipal authorities 
have the long-term advantage, given central government support 
and financial aid control over the development of transportation 
and communications, and administration of the entire zone in 
which SKIZ is only one part, albeit a major one. In fact, recent 
salary reforms in the zone-at-large have already made the wage 
package in Shenzhen more attractive than that offered in 
Shekou. In attempting to regain a competitive edge, Shekou 
petitioned the municipal authorities to increase the area under 
CMSN control, but permission was denied until very recently. 
Moreover, Shekou receives no aid from Shenzhen municipal 
authorities (there 1s no financial arrangement between the two), 
but must receive permission from municipal authorities for 
various things, including establishing new enterprises. Thus in 
the increasing competition for workers the Shenzhen authorities 
can be expected to exploit their advantages. 

One advantage that Shekou does maintain, however, 1s the 
manner in which workers receive their wages. In Shekou all 
enterprises pay their total wage bill to the Shekou Labor Service 
Company (SLSC) under CMSN supervision, and SLSC in turn 
pays the workers. Workers receive their salary in various com- 
binations of Hong Kong dollars, Foreign Exchange Certificates 
(FECs), and renminbi (the national currency). As both Hong 
Kong dollars and FECs are more valuable (although the FEC 
is supposed to be equivalent to the renminbi) and convertible 
currencies, Shekou workers enjoy certain advantages from the 
payment system. In both Shenzhen and Shekou the wage con- 
sists of three components: a basic fixed amount, occupational 
rank salary taken from a fifteen-grade scale,” and a bonus or 
floating portion. In Shenzhen a fourth component is added, 





29. This salary scale was provided by the head of the Daily Life 
Services Company in Shekou. 

30. Even considering the approximately 30 percent inflation rate in 
the standard of living in the zones it is still a much higher wage rate 
than outside of the zone. 


3i. At the East Lake Hotel, Huang claimed his temporary workers 
averaged six yuan per day. Assuming a month of twenty-six labor 
days that would come to 136 yuan. If we subtract the LSC average 
cut of 20 percent or about twenty-seven yuan, we get approximately 
NO yuan to- which compensation for bonuses and years of experience 
have to be added. 





Table 2 


Basic Salary Scale for Shenzhen SEZ in Renminbit 


Monthly 
Salary 
Grade in Yuan Occupation 
1S 38 staff (ordinary worker) 
14 43 staff (ordinary worker) 
13 $2 staff (ordinary worker) 
12 64 staff (ordinary worker) 
l 74 staff (ordinary worker) 
10 &4 staff (ordinary worker) 
9 G4 department manager 
107 department manager 
7 119 department manager 
6 133 vice-manager of larger company 
5 149 like the LSC or large enterprise 
4 165 manager of a big company 
3 183 like Daily Life Services 
ae 203 head of Shekou, manager 
I> 223 highest administrative officials 


*These grades are held by only four or five persons in the entire zone. 


tThis salary scale was provided by the head of the Daily Life Services 
Company in Shexou. 





years of working experience in which one year’s experience is 
compensated by an additional one yuan, two years by two yuan, 
etc. In Shenzhen the basic (fixed) wage is seventy-five yuan, 
while in Shekou it is slightly less. Thus, the wage consists of 
seventy-five yuan, the amount of yuan attached to your grade, 
plus a bonus. 

Bonuses, sometimes referred to as floating wages, are 
more difficult to factor into the total wage. They are based on 
the profits made by the individual enterprises, but a variety of 
complex formulas are used to calculate them in each enterprise. 
They depend also on specific contractual arrangements with 
zone authorities. The bonus portion of the total wages of indi- 
vidual workers varied considerably from 15 to 20 percent, to 
as much as 35 percent. This figure varies by the individual 
worker’s occupational rank. In addition to bonuses, workers in 
most firms, especially joint-venture and wholly foreign-owned 
enterprises received annual salary increases in the neighborhood 
of 5-10 percent of their salaries. | 

If most ordinary workers hold jobs in grades ten through 
fifteen, then the average salary of these workers is about 125 
yuan per month, considerably higher than the 50-60 yuan 
earned elsewhere in China.’ Women workers in the tourist 
industry earn even higher salaries. Even the temporary workers 
performing the maintenance tasks in hotels average from 110 
to HS yuan.“ The young women serving as waitresses received 
about 170 yuan plus tips. Senior waitresses get 190 yuan plus 
cash tips. Female hostesses also receive 190 yuan while cap- 
tains, a job category employing both female and male labor, 
was compensated at 210 yuan. Elsewhere in China these salaries 











are simply unmatched by women with comparable middle- 
school educational backgrounds and some basic foreign lan- 
guage skills. For women workers, jobs in the tourist industry 
(restaurants, hotels, entertainment) represent the best-paying 
female labor jobs in the zone, if not the whole country; and 
while they represent only a small portion of the jobs available, 
the higher pay and somewhat professional status accorded them 
sharply differentiate these jobs and the women who hold them 
from the ordinary female factory worker. But more than pay 
is involved in comparing the hotel worker to the assembly-line 
worker. The conditions under which these different women 
work are worlds apart. 





By the early 1980s 36.2 percent of the nonagricul- 
tural labor force was female and over 150 million 
rural women were actively engaged in agriculture 
or agriculture-related work. In spite of these high 
labor-force participation rates, however, the major- 
ity of women were in traditional female-dominated 
industries like textiles, and at the same time were 
pressured to take responsibility for family chores. 


The women on the professional hotel staff almost all come 
from urban areas, usually Guangzhou. In addition to regular 
middle-school training, many are graduates of the increasing 
number of travel and tourism schools opening in major cities 
and possess a rudimentary knowledge of some foreign language, 
usually English. With Western coiffures, makeup, stockings, 
and heels, they present a rather sophisticated picture.” This is 
usually a first job for these women, whose average age is 
eighteen or nineteen. As front desk attendants or part of the 
dining room staff they are in the constant company of Hong 
Kong businesspeople and foreigners. Their “courtesy skills” 
contrast sharply with those of the giggly, barely literate cham- 
bermaids, who have great difficulty with even a simple request 
for additional towels. 

In an attempt to upgrade worker skills, training courses 
are available at many of the hotels. Increased pay is the incentive 
for successful completion of a course. For example, acquiring 
the basics of Japanese language may lead to promotion to a 
new grade. Some of these training courses at the bigger hotels 
are held outside of regular work hours and are mandatory for 
some workers. At least one worker at the East Lake Hotel has 
used these training courses so successfully that he/she was 
promoted into the ranks of management. 

In addition to classes, the work week is six days, eight 
hours a day. These hours do not follow consecutively, and an 





32. This sophisticated picture differs dramatically from the pictures 
on their hotel identification cards, which are obviously school photos 
and present plain haircuts and scrubbed faces devoid of makeup. 


individual dining room worker is called upon to work af least 
two of the three meal shifts daily. Front-desk attendants work 
under similar arrangements. Thus most workers have few really 
free hours in which to leave the hotel premises. and many claim 
that “between shift” time is often taken up by personal chores 
such as laundry. Although the work schedule may appear oner- 
ous, the modern air-conditioned luxury hotels are clearly pef- 
erable to the factory environment that is the more typical work 
site of working women in Shenzhen. 

In the summer of 1985 when I visited the Shenzhen SEZ 
to study the role of female labor, most of the female i 
workers seemed to come from those rural cx 














counties of southern 
Guangdong surrounding the Shenzhen ae _ us megh mary 
were middle-school graduates, their duc i 
backgrounds were not as good as those of the ao midis- 
school graduates in the more lucrative tourist industries, Was 
of the women were young, ranging from eighteen to twenty- 
three years old. The mostly female labor force im the larg 
factories like Kader and Sanyo worked on assembly lines. ” 
workday was eight hours long with an hour break for lenck 
At Kader, maker of the Cabbage Patch dolls, the regular wi 
day ended at 5:00 p.m., with overtime continuing until ee 
p.m. During peak production periods, mane e 
overtime, which pays 150 percent of the normal isal ry. Workers 
had to nave a a reason for aE absence from « over: 























physical conditions i in the Kader aaa made the ace ever ipni 
attractive. 

Most of the unskilled female labor force was temporary 
and received lower wages and fewer benefits than the contract 
workers. Moreover, the inability to transfer their hukou house- 
hold registration) to Shenzhen created job insecurity to add to 
other unfavorable characteristics. A tour through the various 
departments of the factory revealed long assembly lines of 
female workers, and large poorly lit rooms in which the noises 
of machines and of materials being moved i abor H echoed and 
reechoed. Crowded together on often backless chairs, the work- 
ers had to climb over one another and cartons of work materials 
in order to use a restroom or leave their production posts for 
other reasons. Although there were sewing, stamping, bole 
making, and other machines, a considerable portion of the work 
was still done by hand. No protective masks or other garments 
were in use, and fuzz from the materials clogged the air, 
about by noisy but ineffectual fans. In a separate workroom, 
the Cabbage Patch Doll faces were hand pamted by voung 
women. Poisonous, noxious fumes came from the paint and 
the heat-treating process. It took three months training for a 
young woman to learn to paint the doll faces, a job for w hich 
there was additional monetary compensation. Workers were 

allowed to change jobs only when the toxic chemicals produced 
symptoms of illness. Then these women were allowed to assume 
other jobs within the factory. 

All of the assembly-line workers had a daily quota to 
complete. If the quota was not met, pay was docked. Workers s 
were organized in groups under the close supervision of an 
experienced woman chosen as group leader. Her supervisory 
tasks earned her an additional one yuan per day. The noise 
level, work quota, and constant supervision made any commu- 
nication between workers very difficult. 

At Sanyo the physical working condit 
ably better, but there was still a fairly hig 
cially only five to seven workers quit e 



























a total labor force of 2,500 only 300 of the original two-year-old 
labor force were still at Sanyo. Although the assembly line was 
used, the work rooms were cleaner, less crowded, and less 
noisy than at Kader. It appeared that Japanese labor management 
policies were more to blame for the high turnover than were 
harsh physical working conditions or the ambiguities of the 
temporary worker status that characterized the Kader operations. 

In arare, perhaps unique, instance of protest, Sanyo work- 
ers had actually gone out on strike, protesting to the Shekou 
Labor Service Company. The strike was apparently the culmi- 


nation of resentment, already indicated by the high rate of 


worker turnover at this enterprise. The strike may also be indic- 
ative of labor unrest elsewhere in the zone. But the strike at 
Sanyo may be at least partly explained by the tensions charac- 
teristic of the Chinese-Japanese relationship in general. The 
vision of Japanese managers arrogantly touting Japan’s tech- 
nological superiority tended to open the old but not quite healed 
wounds of the harsh Japanese occupation policies of World 
War II. Japanese tourists who have flooded into China since 
the 1970s have not helped the situation. Moreover, the rapid 
opening to the West has also exposed China’s vulnerability and 
poverty as development proceeds, whereas the self-reliant 
policies of the Maoist era cushioned China from potential com- 
parison and insult. Whatever the particular mix in Sanyo’s case, 
the different attitudes between Chinese workers and Japanese 
managers regarding work were evident in the remarks of the 
Japanese factory manager. 

The Japanese management team in Sanyo was not pleased 
with the available Chinese labor force, which was more inter- 
ested in the wages they could earn than in developing skills or 


in working hard. To the Chinese, Sanyo employment was “only 
a job.” The exasperation of Japanese management focused on 
the Chinese workers’ lack of identification with Sanyo, its name, 
its reputation in the world market, and its accomplishments as 
one of the leading TNCs in the world. Japanese management 
seemed unable to deal with workers who lacked a spirit of 
subservient admiration, workers made up mostly of post—Cul- 
tural Revolution youth brought up with notions of equality and 
with a sense of the enormous contributions workers have made 
and continue to make to the country’s development. 

In Japan, women workers, in addition to their production 
tasks, are expected to perform certain social tasks for which 
they are not compensated, like serving tea twice a day. Mr. 
Masutani’s discussion about the necessity of teaching his Chi- 
nese female workers manners focused on the lack of female 
cooperation during the tea breaks. Apparently some women 
were clumsy enough to break teacups or incompetent enough 
to leave dirty teacups about. 

The problem of inefficiency and poor quality of work was 
also a concern of the Japanese management. They pointed to 
the lower educational level of Chinese workers in comparison 
to Japanese workers, a problem reflecting China’s status as a 
developing country with a largely rural population. Nor did 
Sanyo management seem terribly interested in providing train- 
ing programs for the deficient workers. But most of the jobs 
in the factory did not seem to demand complex skills, although 
some were dangerous and required concentration and manual 
dexterity. 

Japanese management, in spite of its grievances, remained 
attracted to employing Chinese women workers in their assem- 
bly-line processing and assembling operations. The reasons 
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Workers at Huali Electronics Lid. conducting final inspections of the Sony color TVs manufactured by their 


company 





were familiar, reflecting prevalent stereotypes of female work- 
ers.™ Chinese women were prized for the dexterity of their 
typically long, thin fingers. Moreover, the value of their manual 
dexterity was reinforced by management's conception of Chi- 
nese women as patient, docile, and industrious workers. This 
was the explanation offered for using women workers in the 
injection process in the production of plastics. The first expla- 
nation for giving this dangerous job to women was that men 
were lazy. But managers also thought that the more docile 
females were less likely than men to question and complain 
about the dangers of the job assigned. 

The Japanese manager admitted to the validity of some 
of the grievances Sanyo employees had communicated, either 
through largely ineffectual trade union representatives or via 
complaints lodged at the Labor Service Company. Filtered 
through a managerial prism, the major grievances were that 
the Chinese did not like the Japanese, that workers claimed 
Sanyo pushed them too hard, demanding better quality and 
more efficiency, and that there was a lack of benefits such as 
recreational facilities. But discussion of managerial roles within 
the factory and organizational techniques employed strongly 
suggest that the surveillance system within the factory was a 
‘major source of discontent. 

Mr. Masutani was very proud of the system of management 
supervision. In addition to time cards, specified tea breaks, 
and lunch hours, workers were asked to participate in calis- 
thenics before they assumed their production-line stations. 
Worker participation, production records, and attitude were 
recorded in a series of reports and graphs kept by special 
Chinese staff workers. It was difficult to believe that workers 
were as unaware of the supervision as management claimed. 
The supervisory personnel were Chinese, often from Hong 
Kong, and one of the manager’s previous complaints was how 
the Chinese managerial cadre often spoke to the workers and 
sympathized with them. Moreover, the Japanese at Sanyo re- 
sented the Hong Kong Chinese because their guanxi with local 
officials accorded them special privileges, presumably certain 
social invitations. 

The supervisory system used on the assembly line divided 
the workers and apparently was a source of contention. Line 
leaders, subline leaders, chiefs, and subchiefs were all chosen 
from the group of workers they would supervise. They were 
held responsible for meeting production quotas, resolving minor 
worker grievances, and the general deportment of those under 
their leadership. In return for this service they received larger 
salaries and five-year contracts. Since the factory's turnover 
included several from this category, it is unclear how well the 
system actually worked. 

The working conditions in the two large factories run by 
Kader Industries of Hong Kong and Sanyo of Japan did not 
appear to be typical of all factories operating in the Shenzhen 
SEZ, especially not in the small enterprises that were either 
joint ventures or subsidiaries of domestic Chinese factories. 
The Pepsi Cola plant just outside of downtown Shenzhen was 
a joint venture between Pepsico (owning 45 percent) and the 
local Shenzhen Food and Beverage Company, a municipal op- 
eration (owning 55 percent). About thirty-five of the relatively 
small work force of approximately 100 workers were women. 
The small managerial staff of three was appointed by Pepsico. 
Two of the three Pepsico managers, the production manager 
and another manager, were men; the comptroller was a woman. 
The atmosphere in the plant and its adjacent offices was relaxed 
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and informal, with workers freely moving about, often sto 
to chat for a moment. Since the production process was } : 
automated, women performed the same tasks as men. The only 
exception was in maintenance and loading and driving, w here 
most workers were men, although there was one woman forklift 
operator. The labor force was initially supplied by the Shenzhen 
LSC, but the production manager thought that the second-shitt 
workers were relatives of the initial employees. In contrast 
the Japanese manager at Sanyo, the manager at Pepsico | 
great respect for the Chinese workers (male and female), f ading 
them industrious, capable, and willing to learn. All of 
operating manuals at Pepsico were translated into € chinese, | 
oe was ey) ae Bepa A well isis igus bis wor 












vailed in the dome ie. 

There were about twelve factories operating under the 
supervision of China Aero-Technology import and Export Cor- 
poration (CATIC). In most of the factories there were fewer 
than a hundred workers, the majority of whom were young 
women from eighteen to twenty-three years old. The managerial 
staff were men. Most workers came from within Gua : 
province, while management had been recruited from Xian, 
Beijing, Guangzhou, and other cities. Most of the technical 
specialists were also nonlocal men. As a Chinese factory and 
a subsidiary of a national ministry, CATIC first applied to the 
Shenzhen LSC for workers, but when it was unable to mee? 
the needs of the CATIC operation, CATIC used its guanxi and 

“windows of the factory” system to recruit the necessary tech- 
nical and managerial staff. 

The young women workers were middle-school graduates 
who normally put in an eight-hour day. When there were a fot 
of orders, workers were expected to work overtime for increased 
pay. At the various factories run by CATIC there were a variety 
of electronic goods produced, mostly by groups of women 
doing very repetitive tasks. The work did not appear terribly 
different from that in Kader or Sanyo, but the smaller sive of 
the operation, the pleasanter factory building (it was newer, 
better lit, and had more windows), and the shsence of constant 
surveillance made for a more relaxed work atmosphere. At 
times, workers exchanged pleasantries or helped one another. 











Work Benefits and Zone Life 


In addition to the unmatched (in China) high wages of 
workers in Shenzhen, many of the fringe benefits of the state 
labor system developed during the pre- 1976 period were also 
granted to workers. Indeed, the LSC of both | She kou and Shen- 
zhen insisted that 4 to 5 percent of the wage bill negotiated 
with enterprises represents a welfare package that included 











vacation pay, medical care, etc. In fact, it seems this package 
probably was available only to full-time contract workers. 
was unclear what provisions were made for temporary workers. 
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33. See Chapkis and Enloe, Of Common Cloth. 

34. Nobody in either the zone administrative offices or the indivedus! 
work places explained the differences between the benefits accorded 
contract workers and those given to temporary workers, although ¥ 
was admitted they were not the same. I suspect the extent of benefits 
varies throughout the zone. 
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Urban street market in Shenzhen, 1985. Many people from Hong Kong come to Shenzhen to shop for food. 


Those who had been unsuccessful in transferring their hukou 
to Shenzhen had claims on the welfare systems of their original 
units, but it was not clear what portion of the temporary labor 
force was in this position, or indeed, what proportion of the 
total labor force was temporary. The original unit of all tempo- 
rary workers received some compensation from the LSC for 
the loss of labor, and so it was to the advantage of these units 
to maintain the temporary status of these workers as they re- 
ceived some consistent revenue. Thus both the original units 
and enterprise management could benefit from the worker's 
temporary status while it was difficult for her/him to receive 
benefits. In general, a worker was better off as a regular contract 
worker. Usually, men negotiated the temporary status of workers 
while the workers involved were usually women. 

There were other worker benefits: the provision of housing 
(which in almost all cases meant dormitory space), coupon 
requests for meals, vacation time, and skill training for advance- 
ment. The best benefit packages for women working in Shen- 
zhen production and service enterprises were probably in the 
tourist and service industries. At both the Bamboo Gardens 
Hotel and East Lake Hotel (and presumably, at other hotels and 
entertainment centers), dormitory space was available either 
free or at greatly reduced costs.** Food was also provided either 
free or through a meal coupon system. Workers were given 
fourteen days vacation for nonzone natives,” and various train- 
ing programs concentrating on foreign language and office 
management skills. In most cases the training classes were full. 
Successful completion of the course often meant salary increases 
and possible promotion. Language training was particularly 
useful, opening the possibility of a career as a tourist guide in 
China's largest cities. At times the encouragement of education 
went quite far. In one case (at the East Lake Hotel), if an 
employee passed the college entrance examination the hotel 
would pay the tuition and the employee's basic salary while at 
college. In return, the employee had to work for three years at 
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the hotel. For most, college would probably mean Shenzhen 
University located in the zone, and if the graduate wanted to 
work elsewhere the hotel would have to be reimbursed for 
expenses. 

Factory workers’ benefits did not match those in the hotel- 
tourist sector. Even skill development programs did not seem 
to be a priority. Many managers referred to probationary periods 
in which workers were trained for particular tasks while on the 
job, but formal classes with teachers and materials were not 
mentioned. However, almost all of the enterprises did have 
dormitories and meal systems available for their workers. At 
Kader Industries, dormitory space was free and canteen meals 
were served at half price. Sanyo shared the costs of both housing 
and food with its workers, while at Pepsi Cola the workers paid 
five yuan a month for dormitory space and three yuan to cover 
water and electric usage. The plant provided two meals each 
day. Pepsi Cola dormitories were substantially better than most 
others and included kitchen facilities. 

All dormitory areas had security arrangements and most 
enforced a curfew. Some were much more stringent, with en- 
forced curfew rules and guest sign-in systems that restricted 
the freedom and life style of the women employees. This was 
the case even for the more favored women workers in the hotels, 
with curfews, for example, at 11 p.m. for the East Lake Hotel, 
and guards employed by the hotel to provide security. The 





35. At the East Lake Hotel, dormitory and meals were free. At the 
Bamboo Gardens Hotel, workers paid half the dormitory costs and 
had a meal coupon system. 

36. This was called “visiting parents” leave. In talking with several 
of the young women it was clear that they did use their vacation days 
to return home to see family and friends. 


young women complained about the curfew and check-in sys- 
tems, and seemed to resent this invasion of privacy. Such com- 
plaints would never have been expressed by women in China 
even five years ago. 

Renting an apartment was not a viable option. Housing 
was scarce and very expensive. Thus the conditions of their 
employment did not make it easy for these women workers to 
define radically different life styles for themselves. Yet there 
were visible signs of change from traditional ways. 

In many ways zone life was a departure from the norm 
elsewhere. Young, unmarried women, making up approxi- 
mately 70 percent of the manufacturing and service labor force, 
predominated in the zone. The absence of family households 
with their restrictions and obligations weakened traditional au- 
thority. The proximity of Hong Kong and the presence of West- 
ern business people, tourists, and consumer products presented 
new roles and opportunities. There was a realization that the 
zone was an experiment, not only economically but socially 
as well. 

The contrast with the rest of China was obvious. Young 
women in hotels, restaurants, entertainment centers, and munic- 
ipal management wore Western clothing, at times awkwardly 
sporting new high heels. Many wore makeup, had stylish hair- 
dos, and seemed quite poised and comfortable in conversations 
with Westerners. However, the psychological and emotional 
effects were even more dramatic. The absence of parental and 
familial pressures seemed welcome, and young women openly 
espoused aspirations and dreams untrammelled by these fetters. 
Moreover, their willingness to confide in a Westerner was also 
surprising. 

This sense of emancipation did have limits. Almost all of 
these young women were politically uninvolved. They absorbed 
only that definition of liberation that emphasized striving for 
upward personal mobility and increasing consumption. Without 
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the “iron rice bowl” system, they were greatly concerned wit! 
developing only marketable skills. Yet few if any of these voun: 


women were interested in marriage and family. Ironically. man 


saw these institutions much as they had been depicted durin 
the radical phase of the Cultural Revolution. especially th 
“Criticize Confucius and Lin Biao” phase, as a system in whic! 


women had the double burden of working in both the workple: 
and the household. Even those who spoke of marriage 1 sentei 
the traditional sexual division of labor and seemed reluctan 
give up their new-found freedom. 

Many women were clearly experimenting with this free 
dom. As stated above, for almost all of them the Shenzhen job 
was their first. They come from a variety of backgrounds: som 
from factory-worker families; some had parents who were part 
cadres or office workers. Many were having difficulty man gins 
their finances. Even with their unusually high wages severa 
claimed that the need to “dress,” buy the latest cosmetics. an 
enjoy the newest cassette recordings left them penniless befor 
the end of the month. In one case a young woman’s share 
an apartment downtown left her constant!) 
Only one or two mentioned the purchase 
for family outside the zone as burdens 
mand a certain deportment within the f the hotel 
many young women could be observed in the downtown area 
wearing fashionable apparel and socializing with both young 
women and young men. Couples were also seen on the streets 
Several young women claimed to have steady boyfriends. Many 
felt that the best “catch” was a taxi driver because taxi driver: 
earned among the highest salaries, had use of a car, and were 
very knowledgeable about economic purchases. Some youn: 
women admitted to living downtown with boyfriends. Morn 
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claimed that they had friends or acquaintances living with men 
Even discussing this issue with a Westerner was unusua! 
China. 
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Yinhua News 


The Shenzhen International Commercial Center has stores and offices 
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Social Services 


The excitement and raciness of zone life did have another 
side, evident from interviews with officials and others who 
were concerned with social welfare and the quality of life. The 
rapid and somewhat unplanned growth of productive and service 
industries had highlighted for management and municipal au- 
thorities the shortage of housing, education, and medical 
facilities for a burgeoning population. But there were few social 
service agencies in the zone, and much of the concern seemed 
limited to lip service. In the Shekou Office of Management, 
the designated planning agency for Shekou, there seemed to 
be little real planning or concrete awareness of the zone’s spe- 
cific needs. Recruitment of this office’s staff was haphazard, 
suggesting a low priority for its services. In fact one cadre 
admitted that there were, to his knowledge, no plans for the 
future. He claimed that so far the office really did not have 
much to do as the workers were young and there were few 
problems. But people at the local Shekou Hospital and the 
Women’s Federation took quite a different view. 

The Shekou Hospital was a joint venture of the Guangdong 
Provincial Hospital and the Shekou Industrial Zone. It opened 
its doors in 1983, and by the summer of 1985 it had grown to 
include a staff of eighty doctors and nurses in departments of 
internal medicine, surgery, pediatrics, dentistry, gynecology, 
and traditional Chinese medicine. The doctors were recruited 
from newspaper announcements and had to pass examinations. 
They came from areas as distant as Shanghai, Beijing, and 
cities in Sichuan. Women accounted for approximately 50 per- 
cent of the doctors and almost the entire nursing staff. Almost 
all the nurses were recent graduates. Some of the older doctors 
(over 35 years old) were on contracts and did not expect to be 


renewed, since there was a policy in the zone that no permanent 


workers over thirty-five years old and married could live there, 
and this policy appeared to be enforced at the hospital. The 
hospital had eighty beds, and planned a new building for inpa- 
tients with an additional 350 beds.” The average salary of the 
medical staff was 250 yuan per month, the highest 350 yuan, 
and the lowest, 180 yuan. The hospital provided a variety of 
services but claimed no special provisions for the extraordinary 
proportion of the labor force that was female. However the 
services, or lack thereof, certainly influenced women’s access 
to medical care. 


The hospital devoted most of its efforts to treating common 


diseases, i.e., respiratory infections, simple surgical proce- 
dures, and employment-related injuries. There was no preven- 
tive medical program. Prenatal care was available beginning 
after the first trimester, with more frequent checkups as the 
birth approached. Most zone women gave birth in the hospital, 
and this accounted for the decline in infant mortality in the 
area. The hospital was responsible for providing contraceptive 
services, including the pill, condoms, and [UDs, the last being 
the most popular. Women still had primary responsibility in 
birth control, although the hospital routinely did vasectomies. 
Tubal ligations and abortions were also performed, with abor- 
tions increasing. The head doctor suggested that was because 
of a late and inadequate start at family planning programs in 
the countryside, adding that there was an increasing frequency 
of abortion among unmarried women generally, not just among 
the SEZ residents and workers. 

In Shenzhen the pressures to be efficient and profitable 


extended to social welfare units and hospitals. For some hospi- 
tals within the zone this has meant developing abortion facilities 
as income generators. Whole clinics have evolved for a growing 
number of mostly young, unmarried Hong Kong women seeking 
inexpensive, no-questions-asked abortions.**. The head physi- 
cian at the Shenzhen People’s Hospital, which had a separate 
abortion clinic attached to the hospital, reportedly accounted 
for 50 percent of the abortions performed on Hong Kong women 
in the zone. Hospital officials claimed this service is an impor- 
tant generator of foreign currency for Shenzhen.” The Women’s 
Federation in Shenzhen was also concerned about the abortion 
issue and other issues as well. | | 

A very articulate cadre of the local Women’s Federation 


noted several cases of rape in the zone, as well as prostitution 


and the buying and selling of women from inland China. In 
spite of the severe penalties for these crimes (rapists are exe- 
cuted) they are on the rise. Much of the prostitution is Hong 
Kong organized. The Women’s Federation, with a small budget, 
is actively and impressively seeking to combat these crimes 
with a variety of programs. Most of the federation cadres come 
from either Baoan or Huijing counties. One woman had worked 
in the Security and Commerce Bureaus of Baoan County since 
1950, another was a teacher from Foshan, the export processing 
city outside of Guangzhou, while some were federation cadres 
in Huijing County prior to coming to Shenzhen. In almost all 
cases, they were following their husbands who were transferred 
to the administrative offices of the zone. Thus not all the 
Women’s Federation activists had backgrounds in work among 
women, but in following their husbands to the SEZ, their careers 
had changed quickly. 

The women cadres claimed to be following the guidelines 
of the 1983 Central Party Directive on Women’s Work. This 
document emphasized protecting the legal rights of women and 
children, educating children and providing for their physical 
well-being, and supporting women in work and spiritual educa- 


‘tion. These tasks were accomplished through propaganda, pub- 


licity, and programs set up by the Women’s Federation offices. 
Several programs focused on the needs of young women workers 
in the zone, but the approach seemed fraught with ambiguity 
and conflict between the much-touted liberation of women and 
the actual patterns of behavior in China today. 

Aside from their concern with prostitution, rape, and 
female infanticide, the federation emphasized the necessity of 
teaching women sanitary methods (including personal hygiene), 
manners, and to be industrious workers. Seminars and classes 
were held to convey this information. The federation also ran 
child care facilities or mobilized women to create such facilities 
on their own. To meet the needs of married women workers* 





37. There are seven or eight other hospitals in the SEZ outside of 


Shekou. There appeared to be some elementary nursing training avail- 
able in the zone supported by the municipal authorities. 


38. See Ophelia Suen, “Exclusive,” South China Morning Post (Hong 
Kong: 9 June 1986), pp. 1-2 in FBIS 13 June 1986, pp. W 4-5. 
39. Ibid. 

40. SEZ policy discourages the transfer of married personnel. How- 
ever, the shortage of both experienced administrators and skilled work- 
ers has necessitated the use of limited numbers of married couples. 
Moreover, since 1979 some young people have married and remained 
in Shenzhen. 





with children but no access to the limited facilities available, 
the federation had developed a “little sister” system. 

This system provided peasant girls as maids for some 
workers. The “little sister” received a salary of 50 yuan a month 
not including room and board, and also the opportunity to 
experience life ın the zone. The federation negotiated and signed 
contracts with the girls’ families, although it was claimed that 
the young girl received the money directly. This was not con- 
sidered a permanent job, nor was it possible to get another job 
in the zone. 

Although the federation cadres stressed the benefits of this 
system, there were certain drawbacks. Since the contract was 
made with the family, presumably the male head of household, 
the woman involved had little or no say over the use of her 
labor. Nor was it likely that the young girl got to enjoy any of 
the social amenities of the zone, since most of her salary prob- 
ably went to her family and to pay her bed and board. Moreover, 
the development of a domestic maid category of labor presages 
the formation of a rather hierarchical class structure and seg- 
mentation of the labor force. The federation, a quasi-official 
organization, expressed no qualms about this since it was con- 
sistent with official policy. The official position was that the 
reemergence of domestic workers was necessary both to relieve 
those doing important work from onerous and time-consuming 
chores, and to provide employment for a surplus rural popula- 
tion. This domestic- maid service, it was quite clearly acknowl- 
edged, belonged to women.“ 

The Women’s Federation in Shenzhen, although supportive 
of women’s rights in cases of marital conflict, perceived women 
as naturally and desirably part of the family, and the family as 
the basic social mstitution in China. According to this view, 
part of the natural life cycle of all women should involve mar- 
riage. Since there was a severe shortage of eligible men in the 
zone, the federation often acted as matchmaker to ensure women 
the opportunity for marriage and family. A special bureau had 
been organized where young people register, exchange pictures, 
and fill out forms that include their demands for a suitable 
partner. Couples are introduced at meetings and dances organ- 
ized by the federation In 1985 alone, the federation claimed 
responsibility for over forty marriages, a source of satisfaction 
to the federation cadres. Clearly the problems of marriage, 
marital conflict, and child care, all of the more traditional 
aspects of the work of the Women’s Federation, were given 
higher priority than the problems relating to the young, the 
unmarried, and the “racy life styles” of some women workers. 


Conclusion 


The short time that the Shenzhen Special Economic Zone 
has been in existence and the narrow data base of this study 
caution against evaluative judgments regarding the impact of 
SEZ policies on the roles and status of Chinese women. However, 
the emerging patterns of labor allocation, job opportunities, 





41 See Chen Baoming and Sun Zijun, “Baomude shehu: zuoyong” 
(The social function of housekeepers An investigation of several mid- 
dle- and upper-level intellectual households in Shanghai), in Shehur 
(Society) No. 5 (October 1983), pp. 34—37, translated in Chinese 
Sociology and Anthropology Winter 1984—85 (New York: M.E 
Sharpe). 
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and new life styles do suggest the following observations 

China’s present modernization effort, demanding increas- 
ing integration of China with the larger global political economy 
is having a far-reaching impact on women As the Chinese turn 
to the advanced Western nations for trade, investment capital 
and technological transfers, the institutions and organizations 
of industrial capitalism become more influential While policy 
institutions like the IMF (International Monetary Fund) and 
World Bank play an important part in China as a whole, the 
everyday role of the transnational corporation is very evident 
in zone life. They are the largest employers in the zone. with 
individual factories employing from several hundred to several 
thousand workers. The TNCs are attracted to China, as to other 
developing countries, partly because of the cheaper labor. espe- 
cially female labor. They employ a predominately female labor 
force for assembly-line operations, especially in the traditional 
female labor-absorbing industries like textiles, toys, plastic, 
and electronics. The TNCs exclude women from all but the 
lowest levels of management, and their organizational structures 
emphasize hierarchy and control with a lack of skill-develop- 
ment opportunities. For China and women TNC involvement 
has a price. 

In negotiating tax holidays and schedules, control over 
hiring and firing, pay scales, and land use rights and rents the 
Chinese give up the controls they wielded under the pre-1976 
system. In a real sense the TNC and the other international! 
organizations have gained influence in shaping China’s develop- 
ment policies. 

For women, the foreign investor, particularly the TNC 
perpetuates a sexually segmented labor market where most 
women are assigned to low-paying jobs that lack skill develop- 
ment opportunities. This makes promotion and mobility harder 
for women. As most of these jobs do not offer women signifi- 
cantly interesting career possibilities, they do not challenge the 
primary duties of women as household workers and mothers 
To the extent that the TNC reinforces traditional Chinese at- 
titudes regarding female roles, their transformation becomes 
more difficult. In the absence of a sociopolitical environment 
supportive of women’s equality, these patterns of employment 
and the subsequent socialization experienced within the work 
environment assume greater importance. The foreign investor 


offers women the opportunity to work outside the household 
and to be a more active consumer, but little more than that. 

The policies and practices adopted by the Shenzhen author- 
ities also raise serious questions about the government’s support 
of women’s interests and needs. Many of the administrative 
reforms emerging in the last few years had their origins in the 
special economic zones, in an environment characterized by 
the pressures of international capitalism, overseas Chinese in- 
vestment, and the need for the Deng reformers to justify their 
policies. Local government offices responsible for the recruit- 
ment and allocation of labor are mindful that “time is money, 
efficiency is life,’ and have allowed profits and efficiency to 
dominate the policy making and implementation process. The 
unsettled organizational hierarchy in the different municipal 
offices and the ambiguous relationship between government 
and quasi-government agencies throughout the zone creates 
pressure and opportunity for the Labor Service Companies as 
they define their niche and establish their power. The internal 
and external pressures, in combination with the lack of organi- 
zational development and changing political values, have led 
to labor policies reflecting the narrow interests of the Labor 
Service Companies more than either the workers or the goals 
of development. Certainly, they provide little support for women 
to go beyond the division of labor as defined in traditional 
China or by the TNCs. 

The zone’s administrative offices are dominated by male 
cadres, many of whom have been transferred to Shenzhen from 
other parts of China. They lack familiarity with the area and 
must rely on local, predominately male administrators. This 
perpetuates male domination over the recruitment and allocation 
of women in the labor force. The only role in labor recruitment 
and allocation the local Women’s Federation had was in sup- 
plying domestics for the married population, not much of a 
challenge to the status quo. Moreover, the Labor Service Com- 
panies’ power extended beyond the recruitment and allocation 
of female labor; it defined conditions under which women 
worked. 

Lacking access to budgeted funds, the LSCs were forced 
to rely on their own resources to fund their operations and were 
under great pressure to generate profits and be efficient, a clear 
hallmark of managerial modernity. A consistent source of reve- 
nue was generated by the labor contract system in which 20 
percent of worker salaries was paid to the LSC. These monies 
covered the “management fee” and the provision of welfare 
services. As the workers were young and zone policy discour- 
aged the employment of those over thirty-five, the outlays for 
welfare benefits were kept to a minimum, thereby maximizing 
revenue available to the Labor Service Company. While the 
demand for labor remains high, the LSC also makes use of 
temporary workers creating a flexible mechanism should the 
demand for labor weaken. The lack of permanent worker status 
and hence, transfer of the hukou to the zone means these workers 
would not be a burden for the LSC or other zone authorities 
if slack demand for labor pushes many workers out of employ- 
ment. The temporary status also benefited the worker’s original 
unit, which received a sum of money in exchange for releasing 
the worker. In both cases, the negotiating parties were probably 
men, while the worker was usually a woman. The whole process 
of women’s labor being disposed of by male authorities rein- 
forced in the women an attitude of compliance and docility not 
unlike the traditionally valued female attributes. Indeed, the 
resurgence of these attitudes in the present, and the lack of 


political support for female equality, has been noted.* 

The emerging pattern of recruitment and allocation of 
labor is part of the process of decentralizing and dismantling 
the state’s role in the economy. This shifting of the labor force 
policy making and implementation from the central government 
to the local administrative agencies makes it more difficult for 
women to articulate their interests and needs and for an equitable 
national policy to develop.” The conditions in the Shenzhen 
zone, “an island of capitalism serving socialism,” are not com- 
parable to conditions in other parts of China, yet the zone is 
emerging as a model for reform elsewhere in China. As Liang 
Xiang, mayor of Shenzhen and former member of the State 
Council office for developing the SEZs, stated: “. . . reforms 
in introducing contract labor system, floating wage and system 
of recruiting cadres through elections, thereby provide a good 
example for nationwide reform.” Even if the zone offers some 
young women unique employment opportunities, the majority 
of Chinese working women are not in the zone and are not 
going to stay under age thirty-five, nor will employment choices 
remain the same. 

The Women’s Federation’s provision of rural young women 
to serve as domestics in the better-off worker and/or cadre and 
official’s homes raises at least two important issues. The first 
issue concerns the resurgence of class. The supply of domestics 
is to satisfy the needs of an increasingly wealthier segment of 
the working population. The Women’s Federation acknowl- 
edged that these jobs as servants were clearly temporary, with 
little or no chance for skill development or permanent transfer 
to Shenzhen, but they were considered better than the field 
work these young women would otherwise undertake in their 
home units. The theoretical issues raised by the re-creation of 
a servant class did not appear to be a concern. The major 
concem was the protection of the familial unit and the care of 
young children in a political and material environment where 
child care was largely unavailable. 

The second issue is the federation’s lack of identifying 
female gender issues outside the nexus of familial relationships 
and roles. The use of other women to support the familial 
household with its working female members reflects the federa- 
tion’s perception of its traditional role in Chinese society as 
the upholder of the Chinese family, women’s stake in the familial 
unit, and the role of women in child care. Women’s gender 
interests outside the family have never been considered a prior- 
ity. When the extrafamilial interests of women became a focus 
of political discourse, first in the Great Leap but more impor- 
tantly in the Cultural Revolution, the Women’s Federation was 
largely defunct.“ The Shenzhen Women’s Federation spent a 
great deal of time and effort in running a marriage bureau, 
teaching women feminine hygiene, and organizing child care 
centers, all of which stress the priority of women’s familial 
roles. Thus the conflict inherent in the dual careers of wife/ 
mother and worker not only remains unresolved, it is not even 
acknowledged. 

Though the labor market in Shenzhen is clearly gender- 
oriented. the variety of employment opportunities for women 








42. See Margery Wolf, Revolution Postponed. 

43 See Phyllis Andors, Unfinished Liberation, Epilogue 

44. See “Shenzhen CPC in Economic Reform.” 

45. See Andors, Unfinished Liberation, chapters 3, 5, and 6. 
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is considerable. At the top of the hierarchy of jobs are those 
catering to foreigners, overseas Chinese, and the more affluent 
population. These are the jobs in hotels, entertainment centers, 
and the tourist trade. There are more factory jobs, but they are 
less well paid and have fewer benefits, while domestics fill the 
bottom rungs of the system. Clearly the great differences in 
pay, conditions of work, education, and status suggest a growing 
Stratification of the labor force, stressing individual interests 
and making both the articulation of collective female interests 
and the organization to pursue collective women’s needs and 
interests very difficult. This is of course consistent with the 
shift in emphasis that is being furthered by many of the present 
reforms, a shift from collective responsibilities—including 
those of the state—to individual] responsibilities. Thus the pres- 
ent political currents in China do not favor a feminist agenda. 


The experience of Chinese women in the Shenzhen Special 
Economic Zone does not appear to be markedly different from 
that of women in export processing zones elsewhere.” 
Moreover, while female labor outside the home has become 
commonplace in today’s China, the lumits of female progress 
are clearly reflected in the gender-segregated labor markets and 
in the ideological acceptance of the traditional priority of fam- 
ial interests for women. 
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46. See Maria Fernandez-Kelly, For We Are Sold (Albany, NY SUNY 
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Women Workers, State Policy, and the International 
Division of Labor: The Case of Silicon Island in Japan 


by Fujita Kuniko* 


The Current State of the International Division of Labor 


The world economy has gone through a major transforma- 
tion in the past two decades, involving both a new direction in 
global capital accumulation and a restructuring of the interna- 
tional division of labor. Key factors in these changes have been 
the development and application of new information generating 
and processing technologies and telecommunications,’ along 
with state economic policies that have been altered in response 
to these technologies and their industries These industries 
include the various aspects of the electronics industry related 
to semiconductors, the central component of which are inte- 
grated circuits (ICs) on silicon chips. This article will use a 
case study of the integrated circuit industry in Kyushu, Japan, 
to explore the link between the current state of the world 
economy and gender inequality in these industries in technolog- 
ically advanced countries like Japan, reaching the conclusion 
that the current world economy deepens genger inequality in 
the IC industry ın particular and in the labor market as a whole. 

The new direction in global capital accumulation and the 
restructuring of the international division of labor can be seen 
in the many economic growth areas now emerging all over the 
world. In the United States some of these growth areas are the 
Silicon Valley in California, Route 128 around Boston, the 








*I would like to acknowledge my appreciation to Nancy Doub for her 
extensive editorial work on this paper, to Ruth Useem for reading the 
first draft, and to Joan Campbell, the former director of the Center 
for Japanese Studies at the University of Michigan, for giving me a 
library grant to use the Japanese collection in the Asia library there. 

1 M. Castells, High Technology, Economic Policies and World De- 
velopment (Berkeley: University of Califorma, Berkeley Roundtable 
on the International Economy, 1986); C. Johnson, MITI, MPT, and 
the Telecom Wars: How Japan Makes Policy for High Technology, 
BRIE Working Paper No. 21 (University of California, 1986), and S. 
Cohen and J. Zysman, Manufacturing Matters (New York. Basic 
Books, 1987). 
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Silicon Plain on the border between Texas and Mexico, and 
the Triangle Research Park in North Carolina. Growth areas 
elsewhere in the world include Silicon Island in Japan, Silicon 
Glen in Scotland, Sophia Antipolis in France, and subcenters 
like Hong Kong and Singapore in the newly industrialized coun- 
tries (NICs). There are many other science parks, technology 
parks, high-tech centers, and subcenters in the world, and all 
these growth areas reflect a new model of economic growth. 

This model is shaped by state economic policies that pin- 
point the specific role of the new technologies in relation to 
economic goals.* Because the nations of the world are highly 
interdependent, one nation’s economic policy affects other na- 
tions’ social and economic conditions. Individual governments 
in individual countries find themselves faced with the dilemma 
of either adjusting to the dominant logic in the most advantage- 
ous manner or undertaking uphill battles that are unlikely to 
succeed as isolated enterprises. Thus most Third World coun- 
tries have developed policies along the same lines as the more 
technologically advanced countries, but not without contradic- 
tions and conflicts.* In this way both the new technologies and 
new state economic policies towards these technologies have 
come to play important roles in the current restructuring of the 
international division of labor. 

In the past two decades new technologies have accelerated 
transnationalization of the economy, making possible both 
integration and decentralization of production, distribution, and 
management in a worldwide, flexible, and interconnected sys- 
tem. However, multinationals have created debtor and creditor 





2. M. Carnoy and M Castells, “After the Cnisis?,”’ World Policy 
Journal (Spring 1984). 

3. J. Walton, “She Third ‘New’ International Division of Labor,” in 
J Walton, ed., Capital and Labor in the Urbanized World (London: 
Sage Publications, 1985), pp. 3—14 
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nations and have intensified trade frictions between and among 
nations In response to high unemployment and plant closings, 
state policies of protectionism and trade restrictions have be- 
come central to national economic policy as well as foreign 
policy International economic competitiveness has been a key 
political factor for any government’s fate.* Many governments 
have been engaged in restrictive trade practices and export- 
incentive measures to improve the competitive chances of their 
national corporations so as to build their home base for sub- 
sequent assaults on the world market. However, protectionist 
policies have only led to the replacement of imports with “trans- 
plant production” or more foreign direct investment in produc- 
tion.” Fearing further protectionist measures, multinationals 
have shifted production operations to the host nations, thereby 
hoping to keep their market share. For example, all Japanese 
auto makers now have production facilities in North America, 
and all Japanese manufacturers of videocassette recorders 
(VCRs) have production facilities in Europe. This process of 
shifting production offshore is encouraged and supported by 
the Japanese government, which hopes to alleviate mounting 
trade frictions and reduce trade surpluses with its trade partners 
to avoid Japan’s ending up isolated in the world economy f And 
the rise of the yen has further accelerated transnationaliza- 
tion of the Japanese economy In order to lessen the disadvan- 
tages of unfavorable exchange rates, lower production costs, 
and be closer to markets, there have been very rapid shifts of 
low-value-added production to Asian NICs and high-value- 
added production to Europe and the United States. 

For the Third World, a combination of decentralization of 
productive investments from the First World and dynamism of 
indigenous capital into the periphery, coupled with support by 
development-oriented national governments, has led to the 
emergence of small and medium multinationals in Hong Kong, 
Singapore, South Korea, Taiwan, and Brazil. The multination-~ 
als in NICs have increasingly diversified the internal division 
of labor within the Third World by following a strategy of 
production for the world market similar to that of First World 
nations, using the comparative advantage of low production 
costs and joint ventures with and technical aid from First World 
multinationals.” The early-emerging NICs, such as Hong Kong 
and Brazil, concentrated on more sophisticated, highly skilled 
productive and research and development (R & D) activities 
for low-value-added products.* Some of these nations have be- 
come subcenters in the world economy.’ Less developed countries 
have also entered the productive line at the low end, particularly 
Thailand, the Philippines, and China with their large pool of 
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unskilled extremely cheap labor." 

The cost of unskilled labor was an important factor for 
the relocation of multinationals in the new international division 
of labor. But recent trends make cheap labor a less important 
factor because multinationals shift production to the Third 
World primarily to tap markets rather than to export for the 
world market.!! Today multinationals are active in Brazil. 
Mexico, and China to tap large potential markets Domestic 
markets in NICs and the Third World are shared by both MIC 
and First World multinationals. In this way, the Third World 
countries increase their dependency on the world economy, 
although they are not necessanly more underdeveloped than 
they used to be in relation to First World nations. 

All the factors surveyed so far—new technologies, state 
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policy, diversification of the Third World, emergence of subcen- 

„ters in NICs, and protectionism and trade frictions—are restruc- 
turing and modifying the “new international division of labor” 
that emerged in different areas of the world during the 1970s 
as a response to the structural economic crisis. This new 
division of labor emerged mainly from the politics of multina- 
tionals that relocated their production offshore in countries 
where low wages, lack of environmental and health control, 
repressive pro-business government policies, and favorable 
fiscal exceptions substantially reduced production costs in com- 
parison with what they were at home.” Consequently, there 
evolved a new North/South division of labor between high tech- 
nology and advanced services ın the North (or First World) and 
the assembly operations of low-skilled manufacturing and ex- 
traction of natural resources in the South. 

New technologies, such as automation of the labor process, 
and state policy could allow multinationals to retain their pro- 
duction in the First World nations by relocating in rural areas, 
while still lowering their production costs. The threat of “dein- 
dustrialization” and policies of economic revitalization by re- 
gional governments in the depressed regions of Europe, Japan, 
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and the United States have increased the chances for an inter- 
regional rather than an international division of labor.” In fact, 
in Japan automation did bring offshore production back to Japan 
itself." This process was accompanied by a new political climate 
celebrating “the era of the region,” encouraged by central and 
regional governments’ various incentive packages. But the sharp 
rise of the yen has ended this era of the region, and global 
production has now become the only practical strategy for the 
survival of Japanese multinationals. In the current restructuring 
of the international division of labor, Japanese regions have lost 
cost advantages to offshore subcenters and NICs. 

Under such restructuring, what is happening in regard to 
gender in the First World (the so-called core countries), the 
NICs, and other developing countries? As cheap labor, women 
workers have contributed greatly to the initial stage of capital 
accumulation in the semiconductor industry based on the new 
technologies. However, this historic role of women workers is 
fading in the offshore global factory and in the core countries 
in high-tech centers such as Silicon Valley, Silicon Island, and 
Silicon Glen. This article focuses on the women workers of 
Silicon Island since many feminist authors have already explored 
the role of women workers in the international division of labor 
generally or in other areas." 


An Introduction to Silicon Island 


The high-technology revolution of recent years has resulted 
from the development and application of a variety of microelec- 
tronic products based on the semiconductor tn the form of 
transistors and diodes, particularly integrated circuits on silicon 
chips. Though integrated circuits do not rank among the world’s 
leading industrial products in terms of the value of production, 
they are probably the most important industrial product of our 
times. ICs are the central component in the transmission, recep- 
tion, and amplification of the electronic signals that are essential 
to telecommunications and data storage, retrieval, and manip- 
ulation (using computers), and to applied electronics such as 
numerical control, medical machines, office automation, fac- 
tory automation, automobiles, video, audio, precision machines, 
military hardware, etc. 

Current world production of ICs is over- 
whelmingly concentrated in three major man- 
ufacturing centers in Japan and the United 
States. One such center is Kyushu, which is 
the southernmost island of the Japanese archi- 
pelago and consists of the seven prefectures 
of Fukuoka, Saga, Nagasaki, Oita, Kuma- 
moto, Miyazaki, and Kagoshima. Kyushu has 
come to be known as “Silicon Island” since 
it produces about 42 percent of Japan’s ICs, 
which is about 10 percent of the world’s inte- 
grated circuits after the Silicon Valley’s 25 
percent and the Silicon Plain’s 15 percent. 












Unlike Silicon Valley and other high-tech centers, Kyushu 
remains essentially underdeveloped even today. The average 
individual income and wages ın Kyushu are among the lowest 
in Japan, and Kyushu has the highest unemployment rate in 
Japan. The growth rate of low-wage service industries in 
Kyushu is much higher than that of Japan as a whole. In today’s 
high-tech era, however, Kyushu does not seem to be able to 
escape being on the periphery of Japan’s economy. Thus 
Kyushu’s fate is now caught up in the current world economic 
restructuring. Trade frictions and the higher yen are causing 
Japanese multinational corporations and their suppliers to accel- 
erate the decentralization of their production facilities, primarily 
to the Pacific Rim (including Taiwan, South Korea, Southeast 
Asia, and the United States) and secondly to Europe and else- 
where in the world. State economic policy encourages this 
process of decentralization for political and economic reasons. 
Direct investment in Europe and the United States might alle- 
viate protectionism in these nations, and direct investment in 
NICs might help to lower costs of production and thus avoid 
the effects of the strong yen. 

As discussed earlier, the rationale behind direct investment 
in the core nations, the NICs, and other developing nations is 
to be closer to different markets. With this rationale, direct 
investment in NICs does not mean relocating the low-value- 
added manufacturing products because of low wage costs Pro- 
duction in NICs is accomplished with less advanced technology 
and targeted for the market in the host nation. For instance, 
multinationals may relocate production of Very Large Scale 
Integrated Circuits (VLSICs), which is still advanced technol- 
ogy but is being replaced by Very High Speed Integrated Circuits 
(VHSICs) in the core nations Production of VLSICs requires 
skilled labor for designing and meeting the needs for the market 
in the host nation. Wages for this skilled labor (R & D—related 
researchers and engineers) are one-third of those in the core 
nations. NICs, therefore, offer comparative advantages in 
wages of skilled labor On the other hand, direct investment in 
the core nations involves more advanced technology in search- 
ing for new products and new technology that are connected 
to the market needs in the core nations. Increasingly, direct 
investment in the core nations 1s taking the form of venture 
business and joint ventures to penetrate mutual markets that 
constantly and rapidly change due to technological innovation.” 

With such an international division of labor, and propensity 
to locate near markets, Kyushu does not seem to be the right 
place for growth. Simple production of ICs may increasingly 
go to NICs to be closer to expanding markets Skilled labor 1s 
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more likely to be attracted to Tokyo where R & D facilities 
and centers are concentrated. Kyushu, which once served as 
an important place for IC production due to low wage costs, 
is now losing its comparative advantage in wages. 





As the number of skilled laborers increases, the 
role of semiskilled laborers diminishes. The current 
world economic restructuring is pushing womes 
workers in the IC industry in Kyushu to the same 
rank as their counterparts in the “feminized” in- 
dustries such as textiles and food. The rapid expan- 
sion of low-wage service industries also helps to 
keep wages low for women workers in the IC indus- 
try, thus bringing gender discrimination to the IC 
industry. 





The nature of the IC industry tends to severely polarize 
its work force as the industry becomes highly automated. with 
highly skilled, highly paid male workers such as researchers 
and engineers on the one pole, and abundant, semiskilled female 
production workers on the other, constantly eliminating the 
middle strata. As the number of skilled laborers increases. the 
role of semuskilled laborers diminishes The current world eco- 
nomic restructuring is pushing women workers in the IC indus- 
try in Kyushu to the same rank as their counterparts in the 
“feminized” industries such as textiles and food The rapid 
expansion of low-wage service industries also helps to keep 
wages low for women workers ın the IC industry, thus bringing 
gender discrimination to the IC industry 


Kyushu’s Development in the 1970s and 1980s 


Kyushu remained underindustrialized during the period of 
rapid economic growth in the 1960s and 1970s Northern 
Kyushu was once a leading industrial center in Japan, producing 
resource materials such as coal, iron, and stee! But with the 
energy conversion to oil in the 1960s, coal mining was deem- 
phasized. Then shipbuilding lost its competitive edge during 
the 1973 oil crisis The tron and steel industry has also been 
in recession, losing its primary place in Japanese industry—first 
because of the oil crisis and then as a result of competition 
from NICs " 

Another part of Kyushu tried to industrialize by relying 
on industries producing resource materials, following Japan's 
national industrial policy in the 1960s Oita Prefecture, one ol 
fifteen cities and areas designated as new industrial zones, 
brought in big steel and chemical industries such as Japan Steel 
and Showa Denko.” Other prefectures also brought in chemical 
complexes and shipbuilders requiring large-scale infrastruc- 
tures. In the 1970s, Kyushu was designated part of the Pacific 
Zone to be developed as a new industrial zone for energy 
resources such as o1l-storing sites, nuclear power stations. and 
space bases.” All prefectures in Kyushu were again eager to 
attract large-scale energy-related industries, especially since 
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the federal government provided total financial support to the 
region. However, by 1980 Kyushu realized that industrialization 
that relies on heavy, chemical, and energy industries would not 
have the anticipated ripple effects on the rest of the region and 
would not create as many employment opportunities as ex- 
pected. Instead, these industries became sources of environ- 
mental disruption and heavy fiscal burdens on prefectures. 

Today, northern Kyushu remains in a slump with severe 
unemployment in the coal mining, steel, and shipbuilding indus- 
tries On the other hand, the rest of Kyushu has been affected 
very little by large-scale industrialization and has remained 
largely dependent on agriculture, service industries, and light 
manufacturing such as in food and textile industries, with slight 
variations by prefecture During the 1960s and 1970s, Kyushu 
has served as a labor resource for the three big metropolitan 
areas: Tokyo, Osaka, and Nagoya. Kyushu’s population de- 
clined from 12,937,000 in 1955 to 12,072,000 in 1970; and it 
was only after the 1973 oil crisis that the population began to 
increase again, reaching 12,968,000 by 1984.” 

Kyushu’s new industrialization that started in 1970 depends 
heavily on assembling and processing industries, particularly 
in southern Kyushu (Kumamoto, Miyazaki, and Kagoshima). 
Land in Kyushu was 70 to 80 percent cheaper than in the three 
big metropolitan areas, and wages were 20 percent lower. The 
price of industrial parks in southern Kyushu was the lowest of 
all industrial parks in Japan, with wages at 66 percent of the 
Tokyo average.” With this comparative advantage in land and 
wage price, assembling and processing industries like Nissan, 
Honda, Sony, Matsushita, Nippon Electric Corporation (NEC), 
and their suppliers started to come. Prefectural governments, 
quasi-public corporations like Kyushu Electric Power Corpora- 
tion and Kyushu’s “think tank,” Kyushu Economic Research 
Center, encouraged and accelerated this industrial relocation 
process with tax incentives and various other benefits.” The 
federal policy of dispersing industries from the crowded areas 
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to the periphera! areas also provided relocation funds to corpo- 
rations.” 

The surge of IC manufacturers into Kyushu particularly 
contributed to the new industrialization of southern Kyushu. 
Kyushu NEC, perhaps the largest IC plant in the world, came 
to Kumamoto in 1969 both for the comparative land and wage 
advantages and because of Kumamoto Prefecture’s enthusiasm 
to offer NEC a plant location by directly using the tie of NEC’s 
president with Kumamoto (he was originally from Kumamoto).* 
NEC expanded its operation to Kagoshima in the same year 
and built several IC plants in Oita and Kumamoto (nearby 
prefectures). NEC added another IC plant, NEC Kumamoto, 
in Kumamoto Prefecture. Mitsubishi Electric Corporation, 
the first IC manufacturer in Kyushu, came to Kumamoto a bit 





*This map and all the remaining pictures accompanying this article 
are courtesy of Fujita Kuniko. 
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earlier, in 1967, and later built three more plants.” Texas Instru- 
ments, Sony, and Toshiba built IC plants in Oita in 1970.” Oki 
Electric Company started manufacturing ICs in Miyazaki Pre- 
fecture in 1970.” Kyocera Corporation and Matsushita Electric 
began their operations in Kagoshima in 1969.*° As map | shows, 
today IC and IC-related plants are scattered all over Kyushu. 

With the new industrialization, Kyushu’s employment 
structure changed drastically between 1970 and 1985, yet its 
employment structure represents the periphery of the Japanese 
economy. The employment rate in agriculture (including fishery 
and forestry) dropped drastically from 29 to 15 percent. How- 
ever, 15 percent was much higher than the 8.5 percent in Japan 
as a whole. Manufacturing-sector employment remained almost 
constant, inching up from 14.9 to 15.1 percent. This implies 
that Kyushu is underindustrialized given the national growth 
rate of 25 percent in the manufacturing sector. As the Japanese 
economy moves toward a service economy, so does Kyushu. 
The service sector employment rate in Kyushu grew much faster 
than for Japan as a whole. Kyushu recorded 47.7 percent in 
1970 and 59.8 percent in 1985 in the service sector, with a 
growth rate of 13.4 percent. Japan’s growth rate was 4.2 percent 
between 1975 and 1985. Kyushu is thus rapidly moving in the 
direction of becoming a service economy without going through 
the stage of industrialization based on manufacturing.” 


Women Workers 


The IC plants built at the beginning of the 1970s involved 
assembling and testing functions in the final processes of IC 
production. The initial processes of wafer processing, including 
silicon wafer, photo mask, resist, and others, require more 
advanced technology and skilled labor.” These initial processes 
of IC production remained in the Tokyo and Osaka areas and 
were not decentralized to peripheral areas such as Kyushu. On 
the other hand, the final processes of production (assembling, 
packaging, leadframing, and testing) did not require skilled 
labor. They called for simple manual work with little job train- 
ing. IC manufacturing also required mass production of ICs, 
which in turn led to reducing production costs. For this purpose 
IC manufacturers needed vast numbers of semiskilled workers 
on the assembly line. Women in Kyushu, particularly young 
women who were high school graduates from farming areas, 
filled these labor-intensive jobs. 

By the time IC manufacturers started employing young 
women, the low-wage labor market had already been established 
in Kyushu. Abundant female labor at low wages was an enor- 
mous attraction to IC manufacturers.” In the 1960s, after high 
school graduation women tended to remain in Kyushu while 
unemployed or underemployed. On the other hand, male coun- 
terparts left Kyushu seeking better jobs in the Tokyo and Osaka 
areas. Before the new industrialization, women in Kyushu were 
mainly engaged in agriculture (including fishery and forestry) 
and service industries such as wholesale and retail trade and 
food service. Many women worked only in family businesses 
such as farming, fishing, and running small shops and restau- 
rants. The high unemployment rate in Kyushu as a whole and 
low productivity in agriculture and service industries contrib- 
uted to the formation of a low-wage labor market of women 
workers. Also, the food industry in the early 1960s hired women 
for low wages. In the middle of the 1960s the textile and garment 
industries came to Kyushu and started to hire women at lower 
wages than those in the Tokyo and Osaka areas. 

NEC Kyushu employed 800 women and 100 men in 1970. 
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Mitsubishi employed 632 women and cighty-three men in the 
same year. Women made up 80 to 90 percent of the production 
work force in these plants. This was alse tree of other IC 
manufacturing plants. In Kumamoto Prefecture, women work- 
ers in electrical machinery comprised 95 percent of the tora! 
work force in 1970. Similarly, women workers made up 70 
percent of the total work force in the same industry in Oita. 
The category “electrical machinery” is nor the same as the IC 
industry. However, given the fact that all IC manufacturers are 
the same as electrical machine makers in Japan and that elec- 
trical machinery in Kyushu is all related to IC or IC-related 
manufacturing one way or another, the electrical machinery 
statistics can be applied to the IC industry. 
















Automation since the mid-1970s involved a greater 


use of part-time workers who tended to be married 
women. Part-time workers often do the same work 
in the same working hours as the regular women 
workers, but wages and working conditions ‘are 
worse than for regular werkers. 








By the mid-1970s, all major Japanese electrical and elec- 





tronic corporations such as NEC , sony, Matsushita, Funtsu, 
Fanuc, and Toshiba had built IC production facilities in Kyushu. 
As shown previously, these IC plants were primarily labor in- 
tensive. However, increasing labor costs at the beginning of the 
1970s led these manufacturers to automate production and 
assembly instead of following the patiern of the U.S. semic o 

ductor industry of relocating production facilities to NICs. Then 
by 1980 the originally labor-intensive IC plants in Kyushu pe- 

came highly automated and capital intensive. At the same time 
IC manufacturers began the complete production of Cs from 
the beginning step of wafer processing to the final function of 
testing. Probably the most far-reaching implication of this shift 
from labor to capital intensive is thai it shatters the mira age. oF 
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low-cost labor in developing countries. Some IC manufacturers 
who had relocated production to Southeast Asia also began to 
pull production out of Southeast Asia and return to Japan. For 
example, NEC withdrew production, particularly the labor- 
intensive packaging and bonding processes, from scattered sites 
in Southeast Asia and consolidated its operations in a highly 
automated plant in Kumamoto. NEC was then followed by 
Hitachi and Toshiba.“ Some IC manufacturers also expanded 
their production to the United States and Europe at the same 
time they pulled production out of Southeast Asia. 


These major Japanese IC manufacturers are all character- 
ized by large vertically integrated firms that are diversified into 
a wide range of end-use sectors. As such, they consume a fairly 
constant percentage of their own production. During the initial 
stages of the IC (or semiconductor) industry in Japan, the 
emphasis was on devices for consumer electronics. This empha- 
sis on ICs for computers and telecommunications changed in 
the mid-1970s, reflecting the realization that this end-use market 
had higher growth potential. Between 1976 and 1980 diversifi- 
cation was helped in part by the Very Large Scale Integrated 
Circuits Research Project cosponsored by the Ministry of Inter- 
national Trade and Industry and the major manufacturers, The 
resulting automation helped to increase the yield, quality, and 
reliability of devices and to affect the costs of production and 
the prices of products.“ Since these manufacturers were produc- 
ers and consumers at the same time, their production processes 
were constantly being upgraded by their own advanced technol- 
ogy. The effects of automation on their small- and medium-sized 
suppliers and subcontractors became visible: suppliers and 
subcontractors also adopted high-tech-oriented production 
facilities. 


As a result, production of ICs in Kyushu rose from 302 
units in 1977 to 3,974 units in 1984. The kinds of ICs were 
extended to Large Scale Integrated Circuits (LSIs), VLSICs, 
and VHSICs with Dynamic Random Access Memories (DRAMs) 
of 4 kilobytes, 16 kilobytes, 64 kilobytes, 256 kilobytes, and 
| megabyte, and the standard size of wafers was enlarged from 
four inches containing 256 chips to six inches containing 624 
chips. Stimulated by export growth to the United States, invest- 
ment in IC production facilities in Kyushu increased from 8.1 
billion yen to 231 billion yen between 1976 and 1984." By 1984 
Kyushu’s production of ICs had increased by 61.6 percent, and 
Kyushu was producing 41.2 percent of all the ICs in Japan. 

As described above, when the IC manufacturing plants 
became highly automated, the IC industry tended to polarize 
the work force into two very different groups: highly specialized 
skilled labor and semiskilled labor. Researchers and engineers 
were more needed for the complete production of ICs. Although 
the nature of IC manufacturing requires vast numbers of semi- 
skilled laborers for reducing costs of mass production, techno- 
logical innovation in the labor process with constant application 
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of advanced silicon chips tends to eliminate even the semiskilled 
jobs.” A change in male-female composition of the production 
work force began to take place. At the beginning of the 1970s 
women made up 90 percent of the work force, but in 1986 
women made up approximately 50 percent of the work force. 
Although the absolute number of women workers in the IC 
industry is still increasing, the rate of increase in male workers 
is currently much higher than that for women. 

In the twelve years from 1972 to 1984, women workers in 
Japan remained production operators while men filled highly 
specialized and skilled jobs. In 1972, for example, 539,020 
women worked in the electrical machinery industry, 85 percent 
of whom did production work. By 1984, the number of women 
workers had increased to 675,000, of whom 84 percent were 
still production operators.“ The ratio of women to men in the 
total work force of the electrical machinery industry (including 
production, clerical, sales, and R & D) changed only slightly 
from 46 to 45 percent in the period between 1972 and 1984. 
But table | shows the drastic change taking place in gender 
differences in computer and telecommunications components 
industries, particularly in the IC industry. 
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Kyushu, therefore, does demonstrate the dramatic shift in 
demand based on gender. As table 2 shows, in 1970 women 
were 95 percent of the work force in the IC industry in 
Kumamoto, but by 1984 they were only 64 percent. In Oita 
the ratio for women workers decreased from 72 to 52 percent 
in the same period. 





A fully automated wire-bonding line at the Mitsubishi Electric Corp 
oration in Kumamoto Prefecture 








Table 1 


Percent Distribution of Women Workers in Computer and 


Telecommunications Components Industries in Japan, 


1972, 1978, and 1984 


1972 1978 1984 1984 
Total* Women Total Women Total Women Womenin 
Production WP/W 

Total 276,448 168,696 221,221 111,559 448,286 217,245 189,221 
(100%) (61%) (100%) (50%) (100%) (49%) R7% 

Transistors 29,514 11,853 22,097 6,433 30,086 9.164 7,915 87% 
(100%) (40%) (100%) (29%) (100%) (30%) 

Semiconductors 35,072 21,573 31,619 14,450 47,950 21,024 18.261 87% 
(100%) (62%) (100%) (44%) (100%) (44%) 

Integrated Circuits 8,383 5,279 22,856 10,033 104,298 35,550 28,389 ROX 
(100%) (63%) (100%) (44%) (100%) (34%) 

Others 203,475 129,991 144,649 80,643 265,172 151,507 134.616 ROG 
(100%) (64%) (100%) (56%) (100%) (57%) 

*Including regular workers in firms with more than 20 employees for 1972 and more than 30 employees for 1978 and 1984 


Sources: Research and Statistics Department, Minister's Secretariat, Ministry of International Trade and Industry, Census of 
Manufacture: Report by Industries in 1972, 1978, and 1984, Tokyo: Ministry of International Trade and Industry, 1975, 1981, and 1986 
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| Table 2 


Women Workers in Electrical Machinery 
in Kyushu (selected prefectures) 


Women Total Women/ Total 

Kumamoto 

1970 1.432 1,515 95% 

1984 13,499 20,836 65% 
Oita 

1970 1.840 2,626 70% 

1983 4,525 8.748 52% 
Kagoshima 

1970 (figures not available) 

1985 7.871 16.030 49% 
Fukuoka 

1973 12,147 23,762 51% 

1984 9 487 27,294 35% 
Japan 

197} 637,000 1,341,072 48% 

1986 1,070,000 2,260,000 47% 


Sources: Kumamoto Prefectural Government, Industries in Kumamoto 
Prefecture (Kumamoto: Kumamoto Prefectural Government, 1985); 
Oita Prefectural Government, Industries in Oita Prefecture (Oita: Oita 
Prefectural Government, 1985): Fukuoka Prefectural Government, 
Industries in Fukuoka Prefecture (Fukuoka: Fukuoka Prefectural 
Government, 1985); Management and Coordination Agency, /985 
Population Census of Japan, Vol. 3, Part 2, 46 (Kagoshima Pre- 
fecture); Management and Coordination Agency, Annual Report on 
the Labor Force Survey (Tokyo: Statistics Bureau, Management and 
Coordination Agency, 1987). 
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Table 3 
Women Workers in Selected IC Makers 

in Kyushu 

Women Men Women/ Total 
NEC Kyushu 1,700 1,300 56% 
Toshiba Kita-Kyushu 750 1,250 38% 
Toshiba in Oita 690 1,610 43% 
Oki in Miyazaki 623 1.080 37% 
Yamaha in Kagoshima 159 211 43% 


Source: The Nihon Kogyo Shimbun, The Nikkan Kogyo (1985). 
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The cases of individual firms provide more salient demon- 
strations of the higher demand for male engineers and techni- 
cians. For example, NEC, the single largest employer of women 
workers, employed 1,700 women and 1,300 men in 1985. The 
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percentage of women working for NEC dropped considerably 
from 90 percent in 1970 to 56 percent in 1985. Table 3 shows 
that other IC manufacturers such as Toshiba, Oki, and Yamaha 
have similar patterns. Thus, women workers in Kyushu make 
up about 50 percent of the total production work force in the 
IC manufacturing industry today. The following two cases give 
a clearer image of the transition taking place in IC and [C-related 
manufacturing plants. 

Kyocera, which has its headquarters office in Kyoto, came 
to Kagoshima in 1969 and started production of IC packaging 
based on its fine ceramics techniques. The corporation’s deci- 
sion to invest in Kagoshima was similar to NEC Kyushu’s: 
Kagoshima Prefecture persuaded the president to invest in 
Kagoshima because the president was originally from Kago- 
shima.” The corporation opened another plant in 1972. As 
production rapidly expanded, the corporation moved its main 
research center from Kyoto to Kagoshima in 1979 in order to 
have close contact with production. In 1986 the work force of 
the Kyocera plant in Kokubu-——which produces semiconductor 
parts such as packaging for IC chips and ceramic heaters as 
well as electronic parts such as chip condensers and hybrid IC 
assembly bases—consisted of 1,650 women and 2,450 men.” 
Fifty-eight percent of the total women employed are part-time 
workers. Women are mainly engaged in inspection, quality 
control, packaging, assembly, and maintenance, all of which 
are highly automated and require only two weeks of job train- 
ing.” All 350 engineers in the plant and all 150 researchers in 
the main research center are men. All of Kyocera’s products 
are flown to the Tokyo and Osaka areas, to Southeast Asia, 
and to the United States. 

The second case involves an IC plant in the “Technopolis” 
boom. All prefectures in Kyushu now are trying to reindustri- 
alize through a national industrial policy called “Technopolis.” 
This time they are transforming their plants to knowledge- 


‘intensive industries by depending upon the application of ICs 


to local industries. Kyushu realized that the IC-manufacturing 
industry had enormous ripple effects on other local industries 
and responded by encouraging local firms to upgrade and to 
become suppliers and subcontractors for the major IC manufac- 
turers. The core manufacturers in each prefecture eventually 
found it necessary to upgrade some of the local industries to 
become suppliers and subcontractors for providing parts and 
components of ICs. All core manufacturers provided financial 
and technological assistance for the upgrading; then the core 
manufacturers became centers with twenty or thirty suppliers 
and subcontractors as satellite plants. For instance, in the early 
1970s Texas Instruments and Toshiba started upgrading local 
firms as their own suppliers; by 1986 they had eight and forty- 
five respectively in Oita Prefecture. These local firms were 
often engaged in traditional local businesses such as brewing, 
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39. My interviews with Kagoshima prefectural officials on 22 
1986. 

40. Kyocera Corporation, Kyocera Corporation, Kagoshima Kokubu 
Plant and Central Research Center (Kagoshima: Kyocera Corporation, 
1986). 

41. My interviews with Kyocera Corporation Kokubu Plant managers 
and staff on 22 May 1986. 

42. A technopolis is a planned high-tech research and development 
area projected by the Ministry of International Trade and Industry. 
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marine transport, and manufacturing fishing tools. With this 
technology-transfer experience and with the concept of the 
technopolis designed to create an environment conducive to 
knowledge-intensive industry, Kyushu is trying to go beyond 
its Silicon Island reputation to become “Techno Island” —mean- 
ing the main location for applying high-technology machines. 
For that purpose, Kyushu is working to attract more high-tech- 
oriented machine industries.*’ 

To women workers, however, the future of Techno Island 
means a continuing marginalization of their position in the 
labor market. As seen in the following case of Tokyo Electron, 
women are used only as assistants to male workers. Tokyo 
Electron produces machines which in turn are used to produce 
semiconductors. The company came to Kumamoto in 1983 to 
tap the potential market for its products due to the concentration 
of IC manufacturers in Kyushu. In the Kumamoto plant in 
1986, sixty women and 253 men made up the work force. The 
253 men assembled the parts and components of machines 
shipped from its headquarters plant in Yamanashi Prefecture 
located in the middle of Japan and other high-tech firms out- 
side Kumamoto Prefecture. Men working in teams of five can 
make a 15- to 20-million-yen machine in fifteen days using the 
company’s flexible, custom-made manufacturing system. The 
company gives newly hired men six months of training at its 
headquarters so they can gain the special skills needed for 
assembling the costly machines. Women in the plant merely 
assist these highly specialized technicians in preparing and 
handling the parts and components. The company has a central 
research center in Yamanashi with twenty researchers—all 
men.“ 

The marginalization of women in the labor market of the 
IC industry is further intensified by the increase of part-time 
women workers. Automation since the mid-1970s involved a 
greater use of part-time workers who tended to be married 
women. Part-time workers often do the same work in the same 
working hours as the regular women workers, but wages and 
working conditions are worse than for regular workers. For 
example, in Kumamoto women workers’ wages were worth 
60.8 percent of those of their male counterparts. Part-time 
workers’ wages were worth 81.9 percent of those of full-time 
workers. Part-time workers received no health insurance, no 
benefits, and no pension despite the fact that 90 percent of 
them worked more than six hours per day; 15 percent worked 
more than eight hours per day; 48 percent worked longer than 
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five years.** These part-time women workers were convenient!) 
used as a cushion to absorb the ups and downs of the It 
industry.* They also functioned to keep wages of regular male 
and female workers low. 

How many part-time workers were laid off from the H 
industry in Kyushu during recessions? No data 
part-time workers are broken down by regio! 
prefectures said they do not record layoffs and reemployment 
of part-time workers because these situations occur too fre 
quently for them to record and the periods of unemployment 
are too short. In the absence of accurate regional data, we agair 
look to national statistics. In the 1978 recession 
40,000 jobs in the electrical-machinery industry in Japan. Ii 
the 1982 recession, women lost 60,000 jobs. Then. in 1985 
the IC manufacturing industry had a severe r 
of a drastic drop in exports to the United States. Exports of 
ICs—which had only begun in 1973 and had remained at 
fairly low level until the mid-!970s—had rapidly increased t 
43 percent of production in 1983, with a heavy concentration 
on the U.S. market.” Then came the drop in exports to the 
United States because of protectionist measures and a recessior 
in the U.S. semiconductor industry. As a result. women workers 
in the electrical machinery industry dropped from 1.04 million 
in 1984 to 1.007 million in 1985, with wome 
jobs.“ 

Women remained at the bottom of the production systen 
in the IC industry in Kyushu for the same reason that gende 
inequality persists in Japan’s labor market as a whole: Japan’s 
traditional patriarchal ideology.” In addition to maintaining 
narrow cultural and social concepts of women, very few firms 
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have any programs to upgrade the skills of women workers,” 
and prefectural governments have not provided any substantial 
job training. The Technopolis plan seems to focus on job train- 
ing to upgrade the knowledge and skills of workers in small- 
to medium-sized firms; training in the Technopolis plan does 
include a minor program and some degree of training for man- 
agerial women. Training for women, however, is limited to 
information technology and processing services; therefore vast 
numbers of women production workers are totally excluded 
from the Technopolis training program. 


The Role of Silicon Island in the 
International Division of Labor 


The recent effects of the appreciation of the value of the 
yen against the dollar are likely to have an impact on women 
workers in the IC industry. IC manufacturers, who have been 
increasingly relocating production facilities in Europe and the 
United States due to rising protectionism, are now being forced 
to accelerate this process because of the rise of the yen. NEC, 
for example, decentralized production of ICs to Scotland in 
1983 and to Rose Hill, California, in 1984, accelerating its 
decentralization which had already been seen in Mountain View 
(in California), Ireland, Malaysia, Brazil, and elsewhere in the 
world. Today the lower wage costs of skilled labor and market 
platforms in Taiwan, South Korea, and Singapore are a target 
of decentralization of production facilities. Fifty-five percent 
of the manufacturers of electrical machines reported they had 
expanded or planned to expand offshore production.“ To keep 
a competitive edge, export manufacturers are now shifting pro- 
duction facilities as well as R & D facilities to NICs. For 
example, Yokogawa Electric Corporation and Matsushita Elec- 
tric Industrial Corporation have announced an upgrading of 
their R & D activities in Taiwan and Singapore as their produc- 
tion facilities shift to those countries.’ The primary reason the 
Japanese manufacturers give for decentralizing part of their 
R & D facilities is that NICs offer comparative advantages in 
skilled-labor wages. Wages of R & D researchers in NICs are 
one-third to a half the Japanese level. Part of the push to upgrade 
R & D facilities in NICs also stems from the increased competi- 
tiveness of local rivals in NICs. Recently the “hollowing out” 
of Japanese industry and the rising unemployment rate have 
been causing an outcry in Japan. And women workers are the 
first to feel the effects of the strong yen. 

The few cases of the hoped-for technology transfer have 
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been limited to suppliers and subcontractors of IC manufactur- 
ers. Local industries have not gone beyond the making of parts 
of silicon chips. The core of the Technopolis plan goes beyond 
this level: the central government hopes to disperse R & D 
facilities from centralized areas to Technopolis areas so that 
the regions can themselves generate pioneering R & D. 

But while the decentralization of production facilities is 
easy, it is not so easy to decentralize R & D specialists. The 
twenty-year-old Tsukuba Science City exemplifies the difficulty 
of dispersing researchers. Scientists and researchers working 
in the Science City still live in Tokyo and other cities and 
commute to Tsukuba City where no social or cultural facilities 
exist. Of the R & D in the private sector, 78.3 percent is still 
concentrated in the three big metropolitan areas.™ It is this 
concentration that has led the Tohoku (northern part of Honshu) 
area to develop a “Silicon Road.” IC manufacturers such as 
NEC, Fujitsu, and Matsushita used to look for their plant sites 
in Kyushu but are now shifting new production sites to the 
T6hoku area (Iwate, Miyagi, Fukushima, and Yamagata prefec- 
tures). Being geographically closer to Tokyo, Silicon Road 
offers more than comparable advantages in land prices and 
wages. What Tohoku offers best is availability and accessibility 
of engineers and researchers in Tokyo. But given the facts 
that the effects of a strong yen forces manufacturers to relocate 
or upgrade production and R & D facilities in offshore areas 
and that keeping a competitive edge requires even closer coor- 
dination among R & D, production facilities, and market de- 
mands, even Silicon Road’s advantages might be written off 
soon in the current world economic restructuring. 
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Table 4 





Kokubu City’s Percentage Distribution 
of Employed Persons by Industry 
and Income in 1975 and 1985 


Employment Income 
Distribution Distribution 
1975 1980 1985 1984 
Agriculture 
(fishery and forest) 30.6% 19.5% 14.9% 2.1% 
Manufacturing 15.9% 23.0% 31.0% 62.6% 
Service Sector 45.6% 47.5% 46. 1% 33.1% 
Wholesale and 
retail trade 14.7% 17.3% 16.6% 8.5% 
Services 13.5% 15.3% 15.7% 8.7% 
Finance and 
insurance 1.6% 1.8% 2.1% 5.7% 
Transport and 
telecommu- 
nications 3.2% 3.4% 3.3% 0.5% 


Source: Kokubu City, Kokubu (Kokubu City, Kagoshima Prefecture: 
Kokubu City, 1987). 
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Table 5 





Percent Distribution of Employment 
by Gender and Age Group in Kokubu City, 
Kagoshima, and Japan 


Kokubu City 

(in Manufacturing) Kagoshima Japan 

Women Men Women Women 
Total 2,944 2,966 357,702 23,040,000 
15-19 13.1% 6.9% 2.2% 3.0% 
20-24 25.5% 23.3% 10.3% 12.0% 
25-29 5.6% 19.5% 8.0% 8.7% 
30-34 8.2% 15.1% 8.7% 9.6% 
35—39 10.9% 11.2% 10.6% 13.4% 
40-44 11.1% 6.7% 10.0% 13.3% 
45-49 10.1% 5.3% 6.0% 12.0% 
50—54 10.1% 6.0% 11.9% 10.4% 
55-59 8.4% 4.0% 10.8% TAK 
60-64 2.1% 1.2% 8.0% 4.9% 
65- 2.6% 0.9% 8.5% 4.8% 


Source: Statistics Bureau, Management and Coordination Agency, 
1985 Population Census of Japan, Vol. 3, Part 2, 46 (Kagoshima 
Prefecture, Tokyo: Management and Coordination Agency, 1987). 
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Not much room is left for prefectures in Kyushu to bring 
R & D facilities to their Technopolis areas. In fact, not many 
corporations have moved central research facilities to the Tech- 
nopolis areas. Only Kyocera Corporation has. The Kyocera 
Research Center moved in 1979 to Kagoshima where Kyocera’s 
production facilities were located (as referred to earlier). Re- 
searchers and specialists working in Kyocera Research Center 
(all male) came from outside. Kagoshima Prefecture is building 
a new town called New Kagoshima City to be used as a living 
area for the researchers and engineers as part of the Technopolis 
plan.** Kokubu City, where Kyocera and Sony employees live, 
has now become the third largest in per capita income growth 
rate among the top twenty cities in Japan with strong growth 
over the three years from 1982 to 1985.~ It is perhaps too early 
to predict that Kokubu City may follow the same pattern of 
urban development as appeared in Silicon Valley and Boston’s 
Route 128, where highly educated and high-income R & D job 
holders tend to create affluent residential environments separate 
from working-class neighborhoods.” Kokubu City’s growth lies 
in manufacturing, as table 4 shows, but production of ICs does 
not raise the level of individual income because wages in the 
IC industry are low for the vast majority of employees. What 
makes Kokubu City different from other cities and towns where 
IC plants are located is a substantial presence of R & D re- 
searchers. They are highly educated, highly paid, highly skilled, 
and young, with an average age range of twenty- -five to thirty- 
nine. On the other hand, women workers i in the IC industry in 
Kokubu City are not different from women in other cities and 
towns in Kyushu and elsewhere in Japan. The only difference 





Table 6 


Percent Distribution of Women 
Employed in Major Industries: 
Kyushu and Japan 








Kyushu* Japan 

Total 2,730,000 23,950.06 90 
(100%) ; 

Agriculture 
(fishery and forest} 13 4K 9.4% 
Construction 3.7% 3.2% 
Manufacturing 18.0% 23 8% 
Wholesale and retail trade 278% 26.7% 
Services 28.6% 25 4h 
Others 9A 8.7 
Unemployment Rate 3.5% 2.8% 


*Kyushu includes Okinawa in this table. 
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Source: Statistics Bureau, Management and Ce 
Annual Report of the Labor Force Survey 1086 © 
and Coordination Agency, 1987). 





is that more young women from ages eighteen to twenty. 
work in the manufacturing sector, particularly the IC i Gis 
Although middle-aged women work in small- and medium-sized 
firms of the manufacturing sector (particularly in suppliers and 
subcontractors of IC manufacturers) most women in the man- 
ufacturing sector, particularly in large IC me wnufacturing , are 
young women who are high school graduates (see table 9). 





All of these factors indicate that polarization of the work 
force is pervading the IC industry and affects the social and 
cultural settings and urban development of Kokubu City If 
Kokubu City would gain competitiveness in the current world 
economy, this would be advantageous to male = & D-research 
ers, but would diminish the importance of a vast man 
young women. These young women, after working 
seven years after high school, are expected te. 
and culturally imposed role of mother and wife. ite 
being mothers and wives, these women will prot ably take jobs 
in the ever-growing service sector (see table 6). There is no 
sign that these women are trained to became skilled laborers. 
The clear tendency is a continuous marginalization of women 
workers in the IC industry. State policy does not provide pro- 
grams to upgrade the skills of women workers. and thus i 
exacerbates the gender inequality linked to the current restruc- 
turing of the international division of labor. 
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Dilemmas and Accommodations of 
Married Japanese Women in White-Collar Employment 


by Atsumi Reiko* 


Introduction 


In the 1970s much of the literature on the role of married 
Japanese women presented a picture that roles should be clearly 
demarcated and segregated by gender.' According to this ideal 
a man’s main role is to earn a living, whereas a married woman's 
primary role is to run the household, manage the family fi- 
nances, and look after the welfare of the family. Fundamental 
to this gender role segregation was the notion that women had 
a natural aptitude for matters relating to the home and to the 
family, and that a woman’s most important and rewarding role 
was that of nurturing her family. This view lies behind the 
complete interdependence and role complementarity that 
characterize the Japanese husband-wife relationship. 
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to reviewers who read an earlier version of this paper and made very 
useful comments, and to Michelle Jibson for her comments on the 
style and wording of my paper. 
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Seemingly in contrast to these ideals, recent labor statistics 
show that in Japan over 60 percent of women between thirty-five 
and fifty-four are now in the labor force. Furthermore, the 
proportion of married female employees to all female employees 
has drastically increased during the last twenty years. In 1984 
nearly 60 percent of female employees were married, whereas 
female employees who had never been married constituted only 
32 percent of the total.” Table 1 shows that between 1962 and 
1984 the ratio of married to unmarried females at work has 
nearly reversed. This increase in the proportion of married 
female employees may be interpreted as a result of a change 
in the attitudes of the Japanese toward married women working 
outside the home. 

Other data, however, indicate that a large proportion of 
married female employees are part-time workers. Tanaka and 
Azuma report that the proportion ts 41 percent. * Another survey 
of married female employees between twenty-five and forty- 
nine indicates that 52 percent are part-time workers, an increase 
for those thirty-five and over.* A survey undertaken by the 
Federation of the Private Broadcasting Workers’ Union in 1974 
showed that regular full-time female employees amounted to 
only 35.5 percent of all working women; the other 64.5 percent 
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were employed on a part-time or contract basis.” Considering 
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that married women constitute the greater proportion of part- 
time workers,° the aforementioned increase in the proportion 
of married women in employment may not mean a change in 
attitudes or values in any fundamental way. On the contrary, 
it may well mean that married women themselves prefer to 
work part time because they believe that part-time employment 
does not interfere with the satisfactory performance of their 
role as domestic nurturers. 
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The political elite of the country have similarly 
used the idea of segregated gender roles to shift 
the governmental responsibility for meeting the 
basic social and welfare needs of the people to 
individual citizens, in particular to women. 


As a preliminary project a small number of full-time house- 
wives were interviewed in the metropolitan Tokyo area in 1982. 
These housewives did not fully approve of a married woman 
working outside the home unless there was a dire economic 
need or the outside job was socially important. They thought 
that the amount of money they might earn was minimal and 
the contribution they might make to society through such outside 
employment was insignificant and therefore did not jusufy the 
kind of sacrifice it would entail at home. This perception is 
often blamed on Japanese employment practices. In fact, such 
practices have acted against and effectively discouraged women 
from desiring to remain as full-time employees. The starting 
salary for young female employees in the private sector, for 
example, averaged 5 to 10 percent less than that of their male 
counterparts (see table 2). This initial gap widened as long as 
male and female colleagues continued their employment with 








Table 1 
Percentages of Female Employees by Marital Status 





Source: Taken from the R6ddsh6 Fujinkyoku, Fujin rōdō no jitsujo, 
(Tokyo: Okurasho, 1985), p. 23 of appendices. 
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The Average Starting Salary of Female Em porer 
as a Percentage of the Average Starting Salary 
of Male Employees (in all industries) 
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Senior High School | 95.4 | 95.2 947 
Junior College 
92.9 94 9 


University (Non-Technical) | 4.8 
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Source: Taken from the R6déshé Pujinkyoka, Fujin riddé me isuk 
(Tokyo: Okurasho, 1985), p. 53 of appendices. 





the same company, 

Japanese managers explained the existence of an initia 
gap by pointing out that men and women were hired to-pertorn 
different functions.’ A gap in later years was mainly due t 
the fact that most Japanese companies have not offered career 
track positions to female employees.” This has 
ously questioned until very recently, and most company man 
agers and the women themselves believed that the mator rok 
of women was in the home. It has simply been assumed anc 
expected that female employees would normally resign 
their jobs in their middle to late twenties to get married anc 
raise families.” Such resignations normally took place befor: 
a woman reached an age for the first promotion. It has bees 
commonly accepted that a woman who stayed in the Conan 
beyond this “marriageable age” would not be very well re 
spected unless she has a special skill or qualification. '” Knos 
all this, and having been socialized | 
woman's deepest reward comes from fulfil) 
role of wife and mother, the majority of women 
marriage and child-rearing the most natural option. 

After the adoption of the Equal Employment Opportunity 
Law in April 1986, such discriminatory employment pre: 
theoretically ought to disappear. Concerns, however, b 
ready been expressed that this law may worsen the we 
conditions of women. Further, the effectiveness of the | 
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Employment Opportunity Law is questioned since it has no 
provisions for punishing offenders. It is also feared that dis- 
crimination may exist in a different guise.'' In any case, it is 
too early to assess the real impact of the law. I will argue in 
this article that unequal job opportunities for women are only 
one and not necessarily the major contributing factor to the 
majority of women discontinuing their employment after mar- 
riage and childbirth. Many other conditions and complex cir- 
cumstances are involved in a married woman’s decision to 
continue her full-time employment through her child-rearing 
years. 
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A more viable explanation, I would propose, ts 
that the model of segregated gender roles has been 
promoted and reinforced by Japanese industrialists 
to achieve and maintain a high economic growth 
rate. The idea has provided a good excuse for 
leading Japanese companies to exploit their male 
employees as extensively and thoroughly as 
possible. 


This article is concerned with the following sorts of ques- 
tions: If the ideal of gender role segregation is still widely 
practiced, how do married women who are fully employed 
cope with the situation? Are they carrying a double workload, 
or are they different and free from the gender role segregation 
model? If not, what are the conditions and circumstances that 
allow them to carry out the dual role? | 

To explore these questions, fieldwork was carried out in 
the metropolitan Tokyo area in 1985. Eighteen women (fourteen 
full-time and four part-time employees) were successfully inter- 
viewed. Each woman was individually interviewed three or 
four times at her place of work, her home, and/or an office 
provided by Sophia University in Tokyo. The interviews and 
the research project generally had three main objectives: One 
was to assess the degree of persistence of the gender role segre- 
gation among Japanese women who were employed outside 
the home. Another was to identify the conditions and cir- 
cumstances that enabled them to continue full-time employ- 
ment. The third was to find some explanations for the findings. 
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This paper is based on an analysis of the data primarily derived 
from these intensive interviews with eighteen women and sec- 
ondarily from related materials collected in the field. 


Characteristics of the Informants 


All of the women agreed to cooperate in the research after 
being personally introduced to me by my friends, relatives, 
and acquaintances. To be considered an appropriate informant, 
a woman must have been married, had one or more children, 
and have worked outside the home more or less continuously 
through her child-rearing years. Women whose upbringing or 
educational background seemed to be special or unusual, such 
as those with a postgraduate education or those who had studied 
and/or lived abroad, were excluded from the analysis. 

Except for two full-time workers, all of the women inter- 
viewed were in their thirties and forties at the time of the 
interview. One of the two exceptions was in her mid-twenties 
and the other in her mid-fifties. Their level of education, par- 
ticularly that of the full-time workers, was much higher than 
that of women of comparable age in the general population 
(see table 3). Seven of my informants (six full-time workers) 
were university graduates and another seven (six full-time work- 
ers) were either junior college graduates or had had some post- 
secondary education. Only four had not gone beyond high 
school. 

Interestingly, three women with full-time employment 
earned their university degrees by attending night courses 
while concurrently maintaining full-time jobs—not a popular 
course of action in Japan, especially for women. In 1974 only 








Table 3 


Percentages of Female Students Who Advanced to 
Upper Secondary and Tertiary Levels of Education 
after Graduating from the Preceding Level 


| 2.6 2.4 















1955 47.4 

1960 55.9 3.0 2.5 
1965 | 9.9 6.7 

1970 82.7 11.2 

1975 93.0 199 | 

1980 95.4 21.0 











1985 94.9 


Percentage 
of all 
interviewees 
to graduate 
at these levels 


38.9 38.9 


p2 
t 
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Source: Taken from the RGd6sh6 Fujinkyoku, Fujin rédé no jitsujo, 
(Tokyo: Okurasho, 1985), p. 34 of appendices. 





5 percent of all female university students in Japan attended 
night courses. The comparable figure for male students was 9 


_. percent. '* 


The jobs these eighteen women held at the time do not 
represent the full range of jobs most commonly held by female 
employees in Japan. In 1980 one-half of the total number of 
female employees were engaged in production, service, and 
sales work.'* None of my informants, however, were employed 
in any of these occupations, as this study focuses on the white- 
collar workers. Although seven informants (six full-time work- 
ers) held clerical-secretarial positions, none worked for 
Japanese manufacturing or commercial companies. Two 
worked for the local government, and one each for a research 
institute, a welfare organization, a religious organization, and 
a foreign government. Three were school teachers and four 
were in child-care services, both professions well established 


“ as suitable occupations for women. 


The sample has some other peculiarities. For example, 
looking at the occupations of the full-time employees’ hus- 
bands, the majority did not work for manufacturing or commer- 
cial firms. Two were schoolteachers; two were civil servants; 
two were in counseling and community service; one was in 
law practice; one was in a labor union organization; one was 
a researcher; one was a newspaper reporter; one was an editor 
in a publishing company; and one was self-employed. Only 
two were employed in small companies. 

My informants who worked full time could be divided 
into two categories. One consisted of those who had stayed in 
the same profession (three teachers and one nurse) or with the 
same employer (two in local government and one at a research 
institute). The other category was comprised of those who had 
changed jobs two or more times, reflecting their search and 
struggle for more satisfying positions that would accomodate 
their personal and family requirements. 

The above peculiarities are not accidental. They are the 
inevitable, and hence meaningful, consequence of selecting 
informants on the basis of the aforementioned criteria. The 
peculiarities indicate the distinctive nature of the full-time mar- 
ried female white-collar employee in Japan. The over-represen- 
tation of those with tertiary education among my informants 
with full-time employment implies that these women are equip- 
ped with a special skill and/or qualification and have entered 
a profession or an occupation that is interesting and rewarding. 
The very nature of such work most likely sustained these women 
in their jobs even through their child-rearing years. 

Not represented in my sample are women holding clerk- 
secretary positions in Japanese companies. This clearly indi- 
cates that it is difficult for women to remain employed as 
full-time white-collar workers in Japanese companies after mar- 
riage and the birth of a child. According to one informant, 
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Naomi (a tea spd part-time employee at a bank), 
all married female employees at her branch were part- time 
workers. Numerous episodes during my fieldwork confirmed 
that many young women who were employed as white-collar 
workers by a Japanese commercial or manufacturing firm chose 
(or were induced) to resign in their mid-twenties, or at the 
latest when they were expecting a baby. Another informant, 
Junko (a forty-year-old secretary at a rese arch wstitute) related 
that the majority of her junior college classmates took jobs with 
trading companies as such jobs appeared ideal to them at the 
time. None of those women remained employed by the same 
company through their child-rearing years. Ironically Junko 
took a position at a research institute since she was not living 
with her parents and hence did not satisfy a condition of employ- 
ment with those trading companies. The positions that my m- 
formants in full-time employment held, on the other hand, were 
more favorably defined in this regard. 





















By highlighting the utmost importance of the 
mother’s role, the model of segregated gender roles 
has furnished Japanese companies with an excel- 
lent ideology fo justify their discouraging women 
from remaining in the labor force as full-time 





employees after marriage and particularis af 
childbirth. This very model has at tal e same lime 
facilitated the exploitation of married women as 
part-time employees. Part-time iioo receive 
low pay, little job security, and none of the regular 
promotions or benefits that full-time reguler 
employees may enjoy in a Japanese company. 





The fact that the majority of the husbands of these women 
were not company employees indicates that their working con- 
ditions and the ideological orientation associated with thei 
occupations (for example, teaching. community service, law 
practice, etc.) may well have lent support to their wives continu- 
ing their full-time employment. A similar result is also reported 
by E. Mouer. In her study only 15.9 percent of the professional 
women were married to company employees, whereas 53 per 
cent of the housewives with a similar level of education were 
married to businessmen or company employees. whose life 
styles tend to require the support of full-time housewives.” 


Findings Derived from the Interviews 


A great majority of the working women interviewed in 
this study seemed to be fundamentally similar to nomvorking 
women or full-time housewives in two respects. First, they did 

not share domestic activities and family responsibilities | other 
than those related to child rearing) with their husbands. Second, 
they expressed more concem about their children than about 
their husbands or their conjugal relationships. 

As expected, the women in parttime employment farh- 
fully fulfilled the traditionally prescribed woman's mle . ot 
challenging the ideal that gender roles should be segregated. 


















All over Japan on sunny days futon (bedding), towels, and clothes 
can be seen hanging out to air. Most Japanese sleep on futon laid 
out every night on tatami (straw mat) floors. Japanese housewives 
want to dry these futon in the sun as often as weather permits. Many 
of the working women interviewed in this article regretted that they 
could not do this as often as they wished because futon must be taken 
in before the sun goes down and certainly in case of a sudden change 
in the weather. This is one of the many domestic chores that women 
are expected to do in Japan that working women find difficult to carry 
oul, 


Of course, the major reason for their not holding full-time jobs 
was their realization that they would be unable to carry out the 
prescribed woman's role properly if they did. Although two of 
the full-time workers also approximated the ideal on their own 
(though only with considerable effort), the other full-time work- 
ers fulfilled the prescribed role by depending on help provided 
by a close relative, such as their mother or mother-in-law. A 
similar proportion of professional women studied by Osako 
also enjoyed this arrangement. '* The close relative lived in the 
same household or very close to their home. The extent of help 
rendered by such a person varied from individual to individual 
and according to the woman’s stage of life. The most important 
help given by such a person was in the area of child care. For 
example, Kayoko (a thirty-eight-year-old prefectural govern- 
ment employee) and her husband moved into the upstairs rooms 
of her parents’ house when she was expecting her first child. 
They have remained there ever since. Her mother looked after 
her first son at home for a year and a half until he was old 
enough to be placed in a nursery school in the neighborhood. 
Her mother subsequently took care of Kayoko’s second son at 
home for a year and seven months before he was put in the 
nursery. Kayoko took her sons to the nursery school on the 
way to work in the morning as her workplace was relatively 
close to her house, but she had to depend on her mother to 
pick them up in the afternoon before the nursery school closed 
at five. The availability of such help was crucial to the woman 
concerned, and it would have been impossible for her to con- 
tinue full-time employment without it. As shown above, even 
if a woman is fortunate enough to be able to place her child 
in a conveniently located public child-care center, she will not 
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be able to take her child to the center or pick him or her u 
because the normal operating hours of such a center are fror 
8 a.m. to 5 p.m. 

In relying on a close relative, these women were unwit 
tingly perpetuating traditional patterns of family life. In th 
traditional family household the younger couple were both en 
gaged in productive activities, while the older woman looke 
after small children. The present situation differs in that th 
young wife controls the household finances and family affairs 
This arrangement, however, seems to reinforce the lineal re 
lationship rather than the conjugal relationship as the tw 
women work together in the domestic arena, exchanging infor 
mation on children and household matters. It also appears t 
discourage the husband’s participation in domestic activities 
A few informants explicitly said that their husbands did nc 
like to do domestic chores because of the presence of eithe 
the husband’s own mother or his mother-in-law in the house 
hold. 

Nonetheless, a few husbands participated in domestic ac 
tivities and shared family responsibilities with their wives. Fo 
example, Akiko’s husband (a forty-two-year-old lawyer) usu 
ally prepared breakfast for the family and made lunches for th 
children to take to school, and Atsuko’s husband (a thirty-seven 
year-old local goverenment employee) did the vacuuming an 
occasionally some cooking. The extent of these husbands’ par 
ticipation in domestic duties was far from equal sharing, bu 
what mattered most to these working women was not the amoun 
of actual practical help rendered by her husband, but the expres 
sion of his psychological and ideological support through ap 
propriate gestures and words. In this regard, most of my infor 
mants with full-time employment acknowledged that they wer 
receiving some sort of emotional and psychological suppor 
from their husbands. 

My informants showed little concern about the fact tha 
their husbands did not bear an equal share of the domesti 
workload. Most women already had other persons they coul 
rely on. A few women admitted that jobs around the hous: 
could be done much faster and more efficiently by themselve 
than by their husbands. If they were asked, most husband 
were willing to help their wives in the domestic arena, but fev 
would initiate domestic work on their own. The wives alsı 
acknowledged that the current situation was, in a way, thei 
own fault because the women themselves did not encourag: 
their husbands when they did try. Accordingly these husband 
saw little reason to give domestic chores a high priority. 

With the help of a trusted family member and the emotiona 
and ideological support of the husband, the women workin; 
full time managed to fulfill both the domestic role and the rol 
of a full-time employee. In addition to these two essentia 
requirements, several other considerations seem to relate to | 
woman's decision to continue her full-time employment afte 
having children. 

One is access to reliable child-care facilities in the vicinity 
of her home. The number of child-care facilities has grows 
rapidly in recent years. As of 1980 there were 21,960 child-car 
facilities in Japan. This is an increase of 20 percent sinc: 
1975.'° However, the majority of these facilities cater to olde 
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children, with children three years old and older constitutin 
80 percent of the total children cared for in such facilities. ' 
As mentioned earlier, operating hours of these facilities present 
4 problem since most working women leave home before the 
opening hour of the child-care center and remain in the work- 
place until after the closing hour. 

Another factor is a favorable work environment. which 
includes the established practice of taking full maternity leave 
and nursing hours, the strong support and understanding of her 
immediate colleagues, and relatively easy working hours (for 
example, almost no overtime work. complete two-day 
weekends, etc.). Where there are strong labor unions in the 
workplace, female employees are in a much better position 
because both male and female colleagues support a woman 
taking full maternity leave and nursing hours. Nursing leave 
without pay (up to the first birthday of the child) has been 
available since 1976, but at present the practice is limited to 
‘women employed in the areas of teaching, nursing, social work, 
and the like in public institutions.'* The majority of my infor- 
mants did not benefit from this nursing leave without pay. 
Other desirable conditions include a relatively short commuting 
time,” jobs with low levels of gender-based discrimination, 
and jobs that are perceived as being “socially meaningful,” 
such as teaching, child care, health and medical work. social 
work, counseling, research, etc.). 

If a family is having a hard time economically, a married 
woman has no other choice but to work full time. regardless 
of whether she has a small child or not. Akiko (a forty-two-year- 
old ward assembly member) and her husband married against 
their parents’ advice when they were both university students. 
Akiko withdrew from her university studies and began working 
full time, first in a wholesale store, and next in a public corpo- 

ion. After two years the first child was born, but she con- 
tinued her full-time work in the public corporation, leaving the 
baby in the care of a “nursing mama,” because her husband 
was studying for a bar examination at the time. In contemporary 
Japan, however, where 80 to 90 percent of the population 
regard themselves as belonging to the middle stratum of 
society,” economic necessity in a majority of cases does not 
mean need for survival but need for meeting the rising costs 
of education and housing. Michiko (a forty-year-old editor in 
a religious organization), for instance, worked part time until 
a year before I interviewed her, but since a full extra income 
was needed to send her son to the university, she started to 
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A woman hurriedly shopping for her family’ s dinner after a day at work 


work on a full-time basis. When the economic circumstances 
of a family permit, Japanese women who do not hold “socially 
meaningful” jobs normally cease full-time employment upon 
pregnancy or sometimes even before, knowing that their posi 
tions will not lead to a rewarding future. Bamba cites the results 
of a survey of unmarried female workers. To the question “How 
long do you want to work in your present office?” the majority 
(74 percent) answered until marriage or childbirth: an additiona! 
20 percent said that they would leave as soon as possible.“ A 
more recent survey by the prime minister's office also provides 
a similar picture. Marriage and domestic and family respon 
sibilities constitute the primary reasons (70 percent) for women 
quitting work.” 

Even when a woman wants to continue to work through 
her child-rearing years, she may be “compelled” to resign 
against her wishes as she sees no other way out at the time 
Such a woman reluctantly resigns from her work wishing to 
return to the labor force after several years of child rearing. A 
few of my informants witnessed this at their workplace. The 
probability of such a woman returning to full-time « mployment 
several years afterwards, however, is rather slim. because by 
then the full-time employment market is practically closed to 
her unless she has a special skill or qualification. Thus she 
joins the future reservoir of Japan's part-time workers Only a 
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"This photo is from AMPO: Japan-Asia Quarterly Review (Tokyo) 


vol. 18, no. 2-3 (1986), p. 37. 


Mothers participating in a sports day at a Japanese preschool. 
Throughout Japan all levels of schools hold sports days twice 
a year, and mothers are usually expected to attend these when 
their children are in preschool and elementary school. Japanese 
mothers generally follow their children’s schooling very closely, 
and while their children are young they are expected to help 
them prepare for school each day in a number of very detailed 
ways, from rehearsing with them the work that will be covered 
the next day in school so they will do well in class, to being 
sure they have hankies pinned to their shirts, to equipping them 
with odds and ends the schools specifically request that they 
bring in for art and science projects—no easy job for working 
mothers! 


small minority of women with a firm ideological commitment 
are able to return to work under these difficult or nearly impos- 
sible conditions. One of my informants, Yoshiko (a forty-six- 
year-old nursery school teacher) who had no close relatives to 
rely on, was compelled to resign from her first job at a publish- 
ing company when she became pregnant. No child-care 
facilities were available in her area in the mid-1960s. She 
overcame the hurdle by acquiring qualifications as a nursery 
school teacher through extension studies while she stayed home 
to take care of the baby. This was a timely choice since qualified 
workers were in demand at a newly formed child-care service 
in her housing complex a year later. This opened a completely 
new path in her working career. 

Although none of the women who had chosen to continue 
their full-time employment expressed regret at their choice, 
some did admit that they felt sorry for their children. They 
were extremely sensitive to criticism aimed at working mothers 
who could not perform their roles as mothers properly. My 
informants were very much concerned about their performance 
of that role. They sometimes felt that the long working hours 
and work commitments made them inadequate in this respect. 
The feelings of inadequacy were at times expressed as “guilt 
feelings.” The following episode, related by Yoshiko, de- 
monstrates how much a Japanese working mother is sensitive 
to the critical eyes of others when it comes to her role as a 
mother, and how easily she is hurt when she is made aware 
that she is not fulfilling her role of an attentive and nurturing 
mother. When Yoshiko’s first child reached school age, there 
was no after-school day-care service for school-age children 
(gakud6-hoiku) in their school district. Yoshiko and her husband 
decided to send their son to the school in the next school district 
where such service was available for a few hours after school 
for children in first to third grade. Unfortunately it was a little 
far and it took half an hour for the first-grader to walk home 
late in the afternoon. One evening when Yoshiko came home 
from work, one of her neighbors asked if she was aware that 
her son often came home alone in the dark crying. This seem- 
ingly harmless remark of a neighbor obviously hurt Yoshiko a 
great deal, as she began to cry when she recalled the episode. 
She felt so sorry for her son, she said, but she could not resign 
from her job as a nursery school teacher for she considered it 
a worthwhile occupation. Yoshiko’s husband supported her, 
and they coped with the situation by buying a car and both 
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acquiring driver’s licenses. This shortened her commuting time 
and enabled her to pick up her son on the way home. A woman's 
employment outside the home could only be justified, in their 
minds, if she were engaged in the kind of work considered to 
be “socially meaningful.” 


Conclusions 


The findings of this study have revealed that gender role 
segregation was evidently practiced by my informants who had 
been emploved full time in white-collar occupations through 
their child-rearing years. In order to satisfy the requirements 
of the traditional role of wife and mother, and the economic 
role of an employee, most of the women depended on the help 
of a close relative such as a mother or a mother-in-law. In 
addition, the findings have shown that various other conditions 
had to be met for a married woman to be able to remain in 
full-time employment in Japan through her child-rearing years. 
These working women often experienced physical as well as 
psychological hardship. Why did my informants who were 
full-time employees accept the traditional role of women and 
try hard to perform a dual role? Why weren’t there more men 
who would share domestic duties and family responsibilities 
with their wives? Why did most of these working women show 
little concern about their husbands not becoming involved in 
domestic activities and family responsibilities? After all, why 
does gender role segregation persist in contemporary urban 
Japan? 

Some might argue that unequal employment opportunity 
for women has discouraged Japanese women from continuing 
full-time employment beyond marriage or childbirth, and hence 
contributed to the perpetuation of the traditional gender role 
segregation. Although this argument fits well with the case of 
full-time housewives and wives with part-time employment, it 
does not account for the attitudes or behavior of my informants 
who had held full-time jobs through their child-rearing years. 
Nor does it explain the variation among husbands in terms of 
the degree of their involvement in domestic matters. Above all 
the argument does not really explain the persistence of the idea 
of the separation of gender roles. Essentially circular in logic, 
the argument would be that gender role segregation persists 
because of discriminatory employment practices resulting from 
the gender role ideal. 


A more viable explanation, I would propose, is that the 
model of segregated gender roles has been promoted and rein- 
forced by Japanese industrialists to achieve and maintain a high 
economic growth rate. The idea has provided a good excuse 
for leading Japanese companies to exploit their male employees 
as extensively and thoroughly as possible. It is internationally 
recognized that Japanese employees work much longer and 
take fewer days of vacation than their counterparts in compar- 
ably developed Western societies. In 1978 Japanese workers 
in all industries worked an average of 2,114 hours a year. This 
is about 200 hours longer than the average American or English 
worker in that year, and 400 hours longer than the average 
worker in West Germany and France. Owing to international 
criticism that Japanese workers are overworked, the Japanese 
government has tried over a five-year period to reduce the total 
annual working hours per worker to 2,000 hours by promoting 
two-day weekends and more holidays and reducing overtime 
work hours. No success has been reported. The total annual 
working hours for the average worker in 1984 was 2,115.7 


Japanese workers have been imbued with an idea that 
working hard and long is necessary for Japan’s survival. A 
nationwide survey of workers (both male and female) employed 
in establishments with 100 or more employees revealed that 
47 percent of those surveyed considered it proper to sacrifice 
one’s private life for the sake of the company’s work. The 
percentage was much higher for those workers in management 
(73 percent).** In my previous research the belief that “the 
country depends on our hard work” was strongest among the 
elite company employees interviewed, and this was the source 
of their energy and pride.” Most of the male Japanese company 
employees have been compelled to conform to this norm, even 
though they may not totally subscribe to it. It is hard to be a 
nonconformist in a large Japanese company, as work assign- 
ments are allocated to a group rather than to an individual. No 
Japanese company man wants to be alienated from his peers. 
Those who cannot bear that kind of pressure would not choose 
to be company employees in the first place, let alone be an 
elite employee in a large company. Those who want to succeed 
in the system often have to sacrifice home and family life for 
the sake of the company.*© 

Such a high degree of commitment to work by male com- 
pany employees is only possible when their private lives are 
totally taken care of by their wives. The fact that the proportion 
of working women’s husbands who are company employees is 
low also supports this contention. It is interesting to note that 
none of the wives of the nineteen company employees in my 
previous research held a full-time job outside the home.” 

As the norm prescribes that women bear responsibility for 
domestic matters, it has been hard, if not impossible, for a 
company man to excuse himself from work or to take a half 
day off for domestic or family reasons. Married women, on 
the other hand, have been reminded that their full support is 
required in the home if their husbands are to devote time and 
energy to their work. This was evident with my informants 
with part-time jobs and those full-time housewives I interviewed 
previously. This ideology is so pervasive that even many of 
my informants whose husbands were not of this sort tried to 
manage domestic work without their husbands’ assistance. 
Sometimes an employee of a large company or the government 
may have to take a post in a faraway place for a few years. If 
an employee wants to stay in the system and succeed, he must 
take it, although such a transfer is most likely to force a married 
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man to be separated from his family ftanshin fanin). Nearly 
half of the male employees surveyed nationwide in 1985-86 
considered fanshin funin necessary and unavoidable for the 
sake of the company. The percentage of those who support 
such a practice is much higher for the middle-aged men among 
whom tanshin funin is most prevalent.” 

On the other side of the coin, management in many 
Japanese companies quite openly discouraged ET 
employees from continuing to work after marriage. In many 
ways they communicated their ideology that a woman's main 
responsibility lies in the home, caring for her family. One 
reason for taking this position is obvious. Women cannot be 
exploited as much as their male counterparts. Until April 1986 
the protective Labor Standards Law had “protected” women 
employees from engaging in certain jobs, such as late aight 
work. There are also, of course, maternity leaves and othe 
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wives to train them to always smile—“a backup for the fiehtine forces.” 
In this cartoon from AMPO the sign on the wall serves “Always smiling, 
smiling for husbands,” and at the lower righi a dissenter is carrying 
a sign saying “Smiling lectures on divorce” I” 








*This cartoon is from AMPO: Japan-Asia Quarterly Review vol. 18, 
no. 2—3 (1986), p. 69. 
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the mother’s role, the model of segregated gender roles has 
furnished Japanese companies with an excellent ideology to 
justify their discouraging women from remaining in the labor 
force as full-time employees after marriage and particularly 
after childbirth. This very model has at the same time facilitated 
the exploitation of married women as part-time employees. 
Part-time employees receive low pay, little job security, and 
none of the regular promotions or benefits that full-time regular 
employees may enjoy in a Japanese company. Nevertheless, 
such employment allows a woman to earn her own income and 
to carry out the prescribed role satisfactorily. In this way, 
Japanese companies have not only avoided dealing with the 
problems associated with maternity leave, nursing hours, and 
child-care arrangements of the average working woman, but 
they have also profited from hiring married women as a part- 
time labor force that can be used as a buffer to adjust personnel 
levels as changing economic circumstances may require.” 

The political elite of the country have similarly used the 
idea of segregated gender roles to shift the governmental respon- 
sibility for meeting the basic social and welfare needs of the 
people to individual citizens, in particular to women. Japanese 
women are repeatedly socialized into a belief that mothers are 
the best caretakers of small children, that the mother’s physical 
presence at home when school-age children return from school 
is essential for their healthy emotional development, and that 
the elderly are happiest when a family member takes care of 
them.” This shift of responsibility has retarded the development 
of public social-welfare programs, services, and facilities. The 
number of public child-care facilities did increase in the 1970s, 
but in order to place a child in such a facility, proof is required 
that no one can look after the child at home. A nationwide 
investigation into the conditions of child-care facilities in 1980 
revealed that 94.2 percent of the children who were enrolled 
in the facilities were from families where the mother worked 
full time.?! 

“A Prospectus for Strengthening the Family Base” issued 
in 1979 reveals that the Japanese government intends to protect 
and further reinforce traditional gender role segregation by stres- 
sing the responsibility of the home in the care of children and 
aging parents.” If this is how the government plans to cope 
with the problems of a rapidly aging country, it will serve to 
present yet another difficulty for working women. None of my 
informants has yet encountered the problem involved in caring 
for an ailing parent or parent-in-law, but some expressed con- 
cern about this issue, saying that should anything happen to 
their aging parents or parents-in-law, they may have to give 
up their present jobs as they must fulfill the prescribed role of 
being the dutiful caretaker and nurturer. They have the mixed 
feeling of wanting to care for their elderly but also feeling 
obliged to do so at the same time. It is only natural for those 
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who had been helped greatly by a particular relative while their 
children were small to try to return the debt when they see no 
other acceptable alternative in the foreseeable future. 

I postulate here that the mass media and school curricula, 
especially textbooks, have also played profound roles in prop- 
agating gender role segregation as a dominant ideology. This 
problem has been investigated by a number of scholars and 
groups since 1975, and will be pursued by me in a forthcoming 
research project. 


Possible Implications 


Gender role segregation is an important norm in contem- 
porary Japan, believed by the majority of Japanese people to 
be both natural and desirable. Women fulfilling the prescribed 
domestic and nurturing role seem to enjoy a high degree of 
emotional reward. The small sampling I studied in 1985 and 
have presented in this article supports the generalization that 
in Japan gender role segregation is so pervasive that even those 
who hold full-time jobs outside the home are not excluded from 
the practice. Thus, if a married woman wants to continue in 
full-time employment, she has to find a trusted family member 
to help her in domestic and child-care duties, as she could not 
hope to count on her husband in this respect. Without an appro- 
priate arrangement of this sort it is not only impossible for a 
married woman to continue full-time employment, but it is also 
likely that she would be bitterly criticized by the people with 
whom she has close contact. Even when a working mother 
somehow endures such criticism, she may still experience inner 
doubts that lead to a feeling of inadequacy as a mother. Favor- 
able circumstances, including subtle supports and encourage- 
ments, are necessary for a married woman to be able to continue 
in full-time employment through child-rearing years. Only with 
an extraordinary commitment to her profession and the firm 
emotional and ideological support of her husband and her col- 
leagues can a woman manage to continue full-time employment. 

The model of segregated gender roles has effectively con- 
tributed to the “economic miracle” of Japan, but the “miracle” 
has been accomplished at a severe cost to the humanity of those 
involved. In a society where economic values are overstressed, 
those who are weaker, less efficient, and less economically 
productive tend to be ignored and oppressed. In such a society 
intrinsic human values and individual dignity are apt to be 
slighted. Some of the problems now occurring among school 
children (for example, bullying) are just the tip of the iceberg 
of this grave problem. Problems that children exhibit are alarm- 
ing symptoms reflecting the ills produced by the dominant 
values of the society. Japanese women have undergone dis- 
crimination of various kinds in employment since the outset of 
Japan's industrialization. In recent decades these discriminatory 
practices have often been attributed to the idea of gender role 
segregation. In this article I have attempted to show that the 
idea of segregated gender roles is not the villain but a scapegoat, 
and that women are not the only victims in this whole enterprise. 
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AS a creation ‘penned’ by man, moreover, 
woman has been ‘penned up’ and ‘penned in’.' 


Gilbert and Gubar 


I hated words, they named my life 


insufficiently, 


I couldn't speak myself through them. I 


hated words.” 


by Sandra Buckley 


Anyone who has tried to put together a reading list for a 
modern Japanese literature course in translation is aware of the 
under-representation of women writers in such standard an- 
thologies as Donald Keene's Modern Japanese Literature, 
[van Morris's Modern Japanese Short Stories, or Howard 
Hibbett’s Contemporary Japanese Literature. 

At a time when Japanese women writers are dominating 
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Kora Rumiko 













Fuse 


various canon fee ae it seems ens Sine 
there be a long-overdue effort to translate both the conten po- 
rary postwar Japanese women writers and their prewar liters 


sisters. The Lippit and Selden collection brings together a 
range of women writers whose respective careers span T 





roughly 1910 (Nogami Yaeko) through the proletarian and 
socialist literature of the twenties (Sata Incko, Mb 
Yuriko) right up to the exploratory, potentially avant-ga 
styles of the 1970s (Takahashi Takako and the eariy 
Minako). The Tanaka and Hanson Pa limits 3 il . 
tion to stories published between 1960 and 1976. Both vol- 
umes include stories by Enchi Fumiko, Kane à acko, Tomioka 
Taeko, Takahashi Takako, and Oba Minako. 





<J 





Of the older generation of writers, Lippit and Selden have 
chosen Miyamoto Yuriko, Nogami Yaeko, Hirabayashi 
Taeko, Hayashi Fumiko, Sata Ineko, and Uno Chiyo. The only 
contemporary writer included here and not in the Tanaka and 
Hanson volume is Hayashi Ky6éko. In addition to the postwar 
writers previously mentioned, Tanaka and Hanson present 
Kurahashi Yumiko, Setouchi Harumi, Tsumura Setsuko, 
Yamamoto Michiko, and Tsushima Yuko. 

It is clear that the compilers of both volumes have made a 
concerted effort to bring together a broad selection of twenti- 
eth century women writers and narrative styles, and that they 
have made a point of including left-wing and avant-garde 
writing, two areas frequently neglected in other anthologies. 
In all, the two collections introduce to the English reader a 
total of eighteen Japanese women writers. It would be hard to 
find fault with the selection of writers or stories in either 
Japanese Women Writers or This Kind of Woman. Both collec- 
tions will be valuable additions to reading lists across the range 
of disciplines concerned with Japanese studies and other com- 
parative or interdisciplinary fields. 

Before going any further, it is worth commenting that the 
quality of translation in This Kind of Woman is more consistent 
than that of the Lippit and Selden collection. The translations in 
Japanese Women Writers are quite uneven. Lippit’s transla- 
tions continue to exhibit the care and sensitivity we have come 
to expect and admire. However, much greater care and consid- 
erable rewriting would be necessary in order to bring the 
Selden translations up to the same standard. This is regrettable 
for those women whose stories are obscured by Selden’s 
prose. 

A reader familiar with Japanese will recognize many of 
the problems Selden was facing. Still, what are we to make of 
the following? 

I recalled a dated Kabuki drama, I don’t remember when I saw it, 

in which the wife worried that the crows cry was evil and, on 

returning home via the Flower Way between rows of seats, found 
on the stage her sick husband and would-be avenger killed by his 
enemy.” 


The meaning can only be decoded by a process of recon- 
structing what we imagine to have been the original Japanese. 
In contrast to the unevenness of the Lippit and Selden collec- 
tion, Tanaka and Hanson have achieved a consistently high 
standard of translation and editing. 

Rather than providing synopses here of the various 
stories, or biographical accounts of the individual writers, 
allow me to recommend to the reader all the stories collected in 
the two volumes with the assurance that the achievement of 
each of these writers is best appreciated in the act of reading. 
What I would like to do here instead is to discuss the relation- 
ship between the translated stories and the introductions of 
these two collections and, in the course of so doing, to focus on 
certain of the stories more closely. The discernible tension 
between these stories and the readings offered by the editor- 
translators underlines the political nature of language and its 
implications for women writers and those who read their work. 

This Kind of Woman and Japanese Women Writers each 
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include a brief introductory essay and biographical sketches. 
The introductions are offered in the way of critical and histor- 
ical contexts for the stories. To the extent that both these 
introductions discuss the woman-specific contents of the 
stories, they can in the broad sense be called feminist readings. 
Yet it is important to note that these introductions are also 
written within the larger androcentric critical tradition. This 
tradition tolerates multiple interpretations in the name of 
pluralism, simultaneously denying the specificity or claim to 
competitive truth of any single reading. Merely to add a femin- 
ist reading onto a shopping list of possible interpretations is at 
best revisionist, What is desirable, rather, is the prospect of a 
new critical framework which does not seek to translate or 
interpret women’s writing back into a familiar androcentric 
language, but shares, or empathizes with, the language of the 
literature itself. 


Both the Lippit-Selden and Tanaka-Hanson intro- 
ductions use such negative descriptive categories 
as self-hate, self-disgust, self-loathing, and self- 
doubt when discussing the emotional condition of 
the women in the stories translated. These terms 
all mark a shortfall or failing in the person de- 
scribed and thus imply the existence of some 
norm. Self-disgust, self-loathing, etc., are the 
diagnostic categories of the psychology of identity 
theory——the symptoms of identity crisis. Before 
there can be an identity crisis there must first be a 
definition of identity. 


By a nonandrocentric language, | do not mean some 
mystical/mythical language of the feminine—what Angela 
Carter has described as ‘“‘consolatory nonsenses’’*-——but a 
contextual as opposed to a biological or syntactical difference 
in language. Both as writers and readers, women operate 
within the dominant discourse, which is male, while experi- 
encing and expressing a separate and different discourse, 
which is female. This is the dilemma that Kéra Rumiko refers 
to: that of women unable to ‘speak themselves” through 
words which ‘name their lives insufficiently.” 


My life sat there like a solid object, like one great unpronounceable 
word. But, to try and speak it I had only the words of others. To 
free the latch on my life I chose words paradoxically and that 
amounted to treason against their language—the language of 
men.” 


It is only through such a paradoxical or disruptive use of 
language that women achieve a voice of their own. It is this 
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4. Angela Carter, The Sadeian Woman (London: Virago, 1982), p. 5. 
5. Kora Rumiko shinshu, p. 96. 





Uno Chiyo (1897—), one of the older generation of writers in the Lippit 
and Selden anthology. Uno has led a colorful and independent life as 
well as writing several excellent works of fiction and being spectacu- 
larly successful in publishing .* 


same phenomenon which critics name when they describe 
women’s writing as a ‘‘bilingual’* or **double-voiced"’ dis- 
course.’ Beneath the dominant voice of the text it is possible to 
perceive a muted voice. This muted voice works to deconstruct 
or disrupt the dominant voice it underlies, and it is in this 
muted voice that many women writers have strived to decipher 
and define the experiences of the female,’ A feminist criticism 
needs to acknowledge that the language of women’s writing 
(where language is not only the synchronic relationship of 
words on the page but the texture of the entire fabric of a text) is 
the language of an-Other. 

It is the palimpsest effect of the double-voiced discourse 
that is obscured by both the introduction by Lippit and Selden 
and the one by Tanaka and Hanson. While acknowledging that 
many of the stories are attempts to redefine the lives of women 
in a male-dominated society, the introductions proceed to read 





*This photo is from a new anthology edited by Tanaka Yukiko, To 
Live and To Write: Selections by Japanese Writers 1913—1938 (Seattle, 
WA: The Seal Press, 1987), p. 181, courtesy of Tanaka Yukiko. 

6. Susan Lanser and Evelyn Beck, *‘(Why) Are There No Great 
Women Critics? And What Difference Does It Make?’’ Quoted in 
Elaine Schowalter, *‘Feminist Criticism,’ Critical Inquiry, (Winter 
1981), p. 201. 

7. There is an excellent discussion of this palimpsest effect in Gilbert 
and Gubar’s chapter **The Queen's Looking Glass,"* pp. 33-34. 


the lives of the protagonists back into the androcentric trad) 
tion their authors are working to deconstruct. One function of 
the introductions becomes a conscious or unconscious act of 
recuperation. The process of translation or interpretation thus 
takes on a whole new significance. 





However, just as the ‘I’ of ‘‘Doll Love” draws life 
into the wax lips of Tamao with the strokes of 
lipstick, so Takahashi draws life into a generation 
of women who are exploring a new awareness of 
the female experience of self and sexuality as 
something distinct from but no less legitimate than 
that of the male. In its various forms, feminist 
literary theory seeks out difference not as a mark 
of deviance but as a distinguishing identity. 





The works of some _ writers—Miyamoto Yuriko 
Tomioka Taeko, Enchi Fumiko, and Uno Chiyo—are more 
easily retrieved into the tradition as subcategories of existing 
schools of literature: Miyamoto Yuriko, for example, as 
socialist-realist. However, other writers— Takahashi Takako 
Oba Minako, and Yamamoto Michiko— require considerable 
‘*interpretation’* before they can be penned back into the very 
categories their texts reject. The process of retrieval is most 
obvious in the critical language employed. The behavior of 
problematic protagonists, those who refuse to conform to 
existing categories, is described as obsessive, approaching 
madness, violent, destructive, antisocial, hostile, psycholog 
ically abnormal, and so on. All these descriptions are im 
plicitly negative and mark the behavior of the women as 
aberrant or deviant. 

One example ts the treatment of Yamamoto’s protagonist 
in **The Man Who Cut the Grass.** Mayo ts a childless 
suburban housewife. She is described by Tanaka and Hanson 
as ‘‘precariously balanced on the edge of a nervous break 
down. ``™™ There is, however, no evidence for such an analysis 
of Mayo’s mental condition. By bringing this reading to the 
story, the translators withdraw Mayo's authority and distor 
her reading of her own situation. By declaring Mayo abnormal 
the threat to normality posed by Yamazaki's brilliantly con 
structed story is neutralized. New values and meanings at 
tached to everyday routines and objects by Mayo elude Tanaka 
and Hanson. The story is rendered safe for consumption 

Further, no attention is given to Yamazaki's story within 
a story, and yet it is this which creates the context both for 
Mayo’'s reading of significant actions, the actions of a man 
who comes to cut the grass, and the reader's reading of the 
text. The white tennis shoes of the grasscutter remind Mayo of 
aman who committed suicide in the garage next door when she 


8. Hanson and Tanaka, This Kind of Woman, p. xxii 


was still a young girl. With a little help from the police, the 
young Mayo had woven a web of suspicion and mystery 
around the garage and its occupant. As it turned out, the man 
was not the counterfeiter she imagined him to be but a lonely 
debtor planning his own suicide. Mayo was struck by the 
possibility that “perhaps | was the one who turned that man 
into a counterfeiting suspect. . . °” For a brief moment she 
doubts the validity of her narrative—The Countertfeiter in 
White Tennis Shoes—-and stands implicated in his suicide. 
But only briefly, for even as a young girl Mayo was convinced 
of the validity and power of the narratives she created. At the 
sight of the grasscutter’s white tennis shoes the memory of the 
old narrative is resurrected. One fear of the grasscutter and his 
scythe is a fear of being silenced, a fear of retribution for her 
creativeness, her appropriation of words to weave her own 
text/reality. However, the potential victim of the grasscutter is 
not the creative Mayo-—who still continues to act upon the 
world she observes, rewriting and transforming it—but Mayo 
the suburban housewife whose life has been written for her by 
others. As the one irons, the other watches and waits for the 
grasscutter’s knock on the door. When Tanaka and Hanson 
declare Mayo to be on the edge of a nervous breakdown they 
negate — kill—the creative Mayo. 

Oba’s ‘The Smile of a Mountain Witch’ also takes up 
the theme of the roles into which women are written. Lippit 
and Selden describe this story as “‘presenting traditionally 
expressionless women as the actual centers of conscious- 
ness.” They elevate the mountain witch to the status of 
mother-goddess, all-seeing and all-knowing. However, such 
myths are indeed **consolatory nonsenses’’ as Oba herself is 
well aware. Both the mountain witch and the young girl in the 
story seem to read the minds of the people around them, but 
this power is not the result of some supernatural or telepathic 
ability; it is simply a sign of the predictability of our learned 
responses. These responses are not new. Each utterance is 
predetermined by the tradition and contexts in which it is 
spoken. The roles are already inscribed in the classic tales— 
mountain witch, mother-daughter, man-woman. 

As she grows older, Oba’s young girl learns to conceal 
her knowledge of the roles she plays, but this is not true of 
Oba, whose story continues. As the girl becomes a woman her 
roles are determined by the man-woman tale: 





First of all, the man wanted the woman to be constantly jealous. . 
Also the man desired the woman to think of other men as some- 
thing less than what they were. . . . On top of that, the man had the 
strange tendency of feeling pleasure in possessing all to himself a 
woman who was constantly being pursued by other men. . . .'! 


In this way the woman is written into certain roles accord- 
ing to an image of her projected by men. However, in her 
imagination the young woman can still withdraw into the 
world of the mountain witch. There she sees herself trans- 
formed: 


Half her face was smiling like an affectionate mother, while the 
other half was seething with demonic rage. Blood would trickle 
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down from half her mouth while it devoured and ripped the man’. 
flesh apart. The other half of her lips were caressing the man whi 
curled up his body in the shadow of one of her breasts, sucking 1 
like a baby. *? 


The female is portrayed as the life-source of the male, on th 
one hand, while on the other she resorts to devouring her jailer 
the male who has *‘sentenced”’ her to a secondary and subordi 
nate role. 

The mountain witch is not a center of consciousness 
Such a reading goes no further than the surface of the text anc 
fails to identify the paradoxical treatment of the classic tale br 
the muted voice. Oba is calling into question not only tradi 
tional approaches to character and psychology but the ver 
nature and power of language and writing. At the same time a 
she exposes the existing texts, which describe as they creat 
women’s lives, Oba wipes the pages clean for women to writ 
new texts in a language of their own. At both its realistic an 
surrealistic levels the story works to deconstruct an andro 
centric construction of the female. 


While acknowledging that many of the stories are 
attempts to redefine the lives of women in a male- 
dominated society, the introductions proceed to 
read the lives of the protagonists back into the 
androcentric tradition their authors are working to 
deconstruct. One function of the introductions 
becomes a conscious or unconscious act of recup- 
eration. The process of translation or interpreta- 
tion thus takes on a whole new significance. 





Although I would prefer to discuss women’s writing 
within the context of the social and historical forces whicl 
form the texts, the introductions, perhaps unwittingly, locati 
themselves and the stories within the psychological discours 
of identity theory. Though we may not always be conscious o 
the origins of the words we use, at certain moments——and th 
act of literary criticism would be one of these-—it is crucial t 
consider the full implications of the language in which wi 
express ourselves and to recognize the power of that languag: 
to construct us as speaking or writing subjects. 

Both the Lippit-Selden and Tanaka-Hanson introduction 
use such negative descriptive categories as self-hate, self 
disgust, self-loathing, and self-doubt when discussing thi 
emotional condition of the women in the stories translated 
These terms all mark a shortfall or failing in the person de 
scribed and thus imply the existence of some norm. Self 
disgust, self-loathing, etc., are the diagnostic categories of th 
psychology of identity theory—the symptoms of identit 
crisis. Before there can be an identity crisis there must first be. 





[2. Ibid, p. 190. 


= definition of identity. 
As defined by such ego-psychologists as Erik Erikson and 
Heinz Lichtenstein, the whole or fully realized identity of the 
‘self is achieved when an individual ‘seals his separation from 
the mother and his adoption of the role of his father. The 
norm is established as the autonomous male who has success- 
fully transferred his identity from the mother to the father. But, 
what of the female child? Her experience is not reflected in this 
process of individuation. 

A daughter identifies positively with the mother; her 
process of psychosexual development is not so much one of 
individuation as of symbiosis. Both as daughter, and again as 
mother, the female defines her self-identity through a partial 
identification with the other. The emphasis is less upon a clear 
distinction between self and other than a shifting balance 
between the two. As Judith Gardiner puts its, there is a ‘‘con- 
wtinual crossing of self and other.’*'* 

Lippit and Selden as well as Tanaka and Hanson appear 
unwilling to allow the texts to lead them into new territory, 
generally preferring instead to retrieve the texts into the realm 
of the familiar and unthreatening. This is particularly obvious 
in the treatment of Takahashi Takako’s two stories “Doll 
Love’’ and ‘‘Congruent Figures.“ Of all the women writers 
represented in This Kind of Woman and Japanese Women 
Writers, Takahashi deals the most explicitly with the question 
of female identity. Tanaka and Hanson describe Takahashi’s 
protagonists as women ‘‘who feel that there is no clear distinc- 
tion between themselves and others and who have a deep- 
seated sense of alienation and self-loathing. '* Lippit and 
Selden use the term ‘‘self-hatred.’’'® To describe Takahashi’s 
women in terms of *‘self-hatred’’ or ‘‘self-loathing’’ is only 
gceasonable if the operative definition of self is the autonomous 
individual of the androcentric model. However, in her ex- 
plorations of the relationship of self and other, Takahashi is 
seeking a new understanding of identity that is coincidentally 
not dissimilar to the older usage of the English word ‘indi- 
vidual’, from the sixth century Latin ‘individuus’—°*‘that 
which cannot be divided. `” Her stories *‘Congruent Figures”’ 
and **Doll Love’’ explore the ‘‘continual crossing of self and 
other’’—-the ‘I’ (mother) and Hatsuko (daughter) and the ‘F 
(mother/lover) and Tamao (son/wax-lover). To Takahashi the 
(con)fusion of self and other is not the sign of an alienated 
woman suffering from a poorly defined identity: 











~  Hatsuko withdraws her hands. At that moment, she slips on the 
* wet, sloping rock. The man quickly grabs her arm. But the lower 
part of Hatsuko’s body has already fallen into the water. I remain 
still, for I feel it pleasant to have my body in the water. I look up at 
his eyes while he holds my arm. The warmth of his body comes 
creeping through my arm. What happened? Hatsuko shakes her 
head. There is no way to answer. I do not want to move, The 
warmth of the man’s body transmitted through my arm faintly 
lights the candle of my body. My body begins melting, turning into 
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wax. The river flows from the lower part of my body. The peri 
gradually becomes warm and my body and the river bec ome a 
continuous, long flow of wax floating, melting down the river.” The 
man is smiling. The tempting, ae gaze which [ used to 
recognize pierces my eyes. But the man is smiling as if unaware of 
my response. My body is melting drop by drop, and smee i 
continues flowing endlessly down the river, it stretches endie 
without knowing to which sea it will flow. Al the same time, 
continues to flow warm and helplessly pleasant. Hatsuko-san what 
happened? Hatsuko smiles dreamily. 

Regaining myself, I stood up in the living room. [twas not me 
who went with the man. It was Hatsuko who went with hin. 
leaving me. `” 














It is in this very area of (con)fusion, where self and other cross. 
that Takahashi’s text seems to construct a female identity —- 
intimately linked with female sexuality. 


A month later, Hatsuko had her first period. | came to smel 
still more strongly and distinctly the same odor similar to mine that 
I had smelled before the mirror that day. it could be smelle 
different places and different times-—on the living room tatami, 
on the wall of the corridor, in the corner of oe amon: near the 
chest of drawers at the foot of the stairway, and in Hatsuko's room. 
Previously, the smell of others which | encountered in this house 









were the body smell of my husband mixed with the smells 
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cigarettes and pomade, and the body smell of Masao, a sticky, 
Sharp stimulating smell particular to boys in puberty. My ow 
body smell stayed with me always and went wherever | went, = et 
with Hatsuko’s growth, I was forced to smell my body smell ev 

in places where I had not gone. | was forced to have the strange 
feeling of encountering my body smell outside of myself.’ 


Neither the ‘I’ of Doll Love” nor of ““Congruent Figures” 
exhibits or expresses such negative feelings towards herself as 
self-hatred or self-loathing. These descriptions are read into 
the texts rather than out of them and like so ma ny other 
linguistic markers of psychological disturbance are 
gendered” and “highly idiosyncratic,” Measured pate an 
androcentric model, women’s lives must always be defined in 
terms of insufficiency or deviance. However, just as the "T of 
“Doll Love” draws life into the wax lips of Tamao with the 
strokes of a lipstick, so Takahashi draws life into a generation 
of women who are exploring a new awareness of the female 
experience of self and sexuality as something distinct from but 
no less legitimate than that of the male. In its various forms. 
feminist literary theory seeks out difference not as a olay of 
deviance but as a distinguishing identity, Lippit and Selden as 
well as Tanaka and Hanson, however, work againat the ne 
of Takahashi’s texts when they interpret the lives of her women 
into the language of the dominant discourse ---a discourse her 
narratives strive to disrupt. 

It is no accident that so much of what has been written on 
the subject of an alternative feminist discourse of psycho- 
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sexual development has centered upon the language and writ- 

ing of women.” As women strive to name and define their own 
experience, they are confronted with the problem of language. 

In writing, women simultaneously explore both the possibility 
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of a nonandrocentric model of identity and the production of 
women’s language. KGra’s experience as a poet (“‘to try and 
speak it [my life], I had only the words of others’’) is well 
matched by Carolyn Burke’s description of women’s relation- 
ship to language: 


_ , the very forms of the dominant mode of discourse show the 
mark of the dominant male ideology. Hence, when a woman writes 
or speaks herself into existence, she is forced to speak in some- 
thing like a foreign tongue, a language with which she may be 
personally uncomfortable.*' 


In the act of writing, women state “I am.” The writing itself 
then becomes a search for the definition of that feminine ‘I’. 
Oba’s mountain witch complained that she felt ‘‘sur- 
rounded by foreigners who did not speak the same lan- 
guage.’’** It was only in death that the mountain witch— 
silenced in life—-could sound her ‘‘eternal roar.’’** As 
Japanese women are finally achieving a language and voice of 


their own in their own lifetimes, let us as readers, translators 
and critics not silence or distort their texts by penning ther 
back into our own theoretical frameworks. Rather, let us allo 
ourselves to be led towards new meanings and significations ¢ 
Japanese women writers redefine and restructure for then 
selves that “highly specialized language act’’** which | 
literature. 
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Responses by Noriko Mizuta Lippit and 
Tanaka Yukiko to Sandra Buckley’s 


“Reading Women’s Texts” 


Affirming the Other’s Madness: 
Feminism in Translation 


by Noriko Mizuta Lippit 


After reading Sandra Buckley's generous criticisms of 
Stories by Contemporary Japanese Women Writers, | was 
nonetheless left with an acute sense of caution if not confusion. 
Although I was impressed with and sympathetic towards Buck- 
ley’s idealism in her review “Reading Women’s Texts’—the 
call to “deconstruct or disrupt” the androcentric tradition in 
literature, to establish the space for a “female discourse” within 
the canon-I fail to see how Buckley’s critical performance 
succeeds in enacting these didactic declarations. The irreconcil- 
able rift between her theoretical projections and the critical 
gestures she produces appears to raise some serious questions 
concerning the very theoretical framework within which we 
attempt a reading of translation, as women and as women 
reading women. | would like to enumerate briefly the critical 
lapses which punctuate an otherwise affirmative text. 
| Buckley begins her essay with an admonition of the 
“obscured” prose of some of the translations, suggesting that 
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“much greater care and considerable rewriting would be nece 
sary” in order to achieve a consistent standard. What is troubli: 
is this notion of a standard, a consistency in language whi 
must nonetheless offer the “prospect of a new critical framewo 
which does not seek to translate or interpret women’s writ 
back into a familiar androcentric language, but shares, or er 
pathizes with, the language of the literature itself.” What cou 
such a language be? Must this language remain in one instan 
faithful and in another subversive? 

Buckley goes on to cite a passage from the translation 
an example of obscured prose, prefacing the citation with t 
question, “What are we to make of the following?” Indee 
what are we to make of the following? The profound questi 
raised by reading Buckley's criticism appears to be, what < 
we to make of the desire to establish a feminine discourse wh 
clinging to the comfort and reassurance of traditional Engli 
prose? If one is to “deconstruct or disrupt the dominant voice 








must this project be confined within the polish and refinement 
of the familiar? Could one raise the same objection to a trans- 
lation of, say, Finnegan's Wake? (The anthology includes, 
after all, translations of “left-wing and avant-garde writing.”) 
Buckley herself states of the passage she cites: “The meaning 
can only be decoded by a process of reconstructing what we 
~ imagine to have been the original Japanese.” Must not every 
translation raise and address, whether consciously or uncon- 
sciously, this problem? Buckley seems unable to distinguish 
her conflicting desires in language: while on the one hand she 
demands the eruption of an underlying “muted voice,” she 
remains unwilling, on the other hand, to relinquish the prop- 
rieties of syntax and structure which such a disruption might 
entail. 
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In other words, the very notion of the self must 
itself be “deconstructed” before any conclusions 
and connotations can be drawn. Thus, I would 
reverse Buckley’s maxim that “before there can 
be an identity crisis there must first be a definition 
of identity,” to read: before there can be a defi ini- 
tion of identity there must first be an identity crisis. 
These are precisely the crises we sought in the 
works of the authors included. 
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Certain other points remain. While the feminist valoriza- 
tion of a “*bilingual’ or ‘double-voiced’ discourse” must always 
represent an ideal, this does not imply, as Buckley seems to 
believe, the division of women into a simple, dialectic polarity. 
She writes of the Oba story: “The female is portrayed as the 
life-source of the male, on the one hand, while on the other 
she resorts to devouring her jailer,the male who has ‘sentenced’ 
her to a secondary and subordinate role.” This is of course the 
theme of the story, but Buckley's presentation is hardly indica- 
tive of the “deconstructive” criticism she expounds. The frag- 
mentation of women into oppositional roles, as wife/worker, 
virgin/whore, mother/monster, etc., has a long and distinctly 
nonfeminist history in representation. The pertinent question 
is not whether women’s voices can be divided into separate 
contexts (ultimately recuperated within the phallocentric de- 
mands of language) but where can one locate sexual, linguistic, 
and yes, essential differences in the forms of feminine enunci- 
ation. At what point does feminine discourse articulate an au- 
thentic and nondialectic otherness? 

Buckley herself betrays a resistance to this absolute other- 
ness when she readily posits “self-hate, self-disgust, self- loath- 
ing, and self-doubt” as “negative descriptive categories” which 

“imply the existence of some norm.” She claims that these 
“diagnostic categories” are “symptoms of an identity crisis.” I 
_ would propose, rather, that these “categories” represent not the 
{ symptoms of a crisis but the performative gestures upon which 
an identity is founded. Only if one accepts the closure and 
irreproachability of a mainstream psychoanalytic “identity 
theory” (Buckley appeals to Erikson and Lichtenstein), can one 
claim the rejection of self—the radical questioning of a unified 
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and self-present subject—as negative. In other words, the very 
notion of the self must itself be “deconstructed” before 
conclusions and connotations can be drawn. Thus. | wi 
reverse Buckley's maxim that “before there can be an identir 
crisis there must first be a definition of identity.” to read: before 
there can be a definition of identity there must first be an 
identity crisis. These are precisely the crises we scught in the 
works of the authors included. 

Furthermore if, as Buckley asserts, women are “written 
into certain roles according to an image of [them] projected by 
man,” then must not the first act entail a questioning of this 
constitution? The description of “problematic protagonists” as 
“obsessive, approaching madness, violent, destruc tive, ani 
social, hostile, psychologically abnormal and so on” are o 

“aberrant or deviant” in her own performative utterance, in her 
own refusal to affirm that behavior which has only been name 
deviant by a “male discourse.” The negativity which disturbs 
Buckley appears, in its turn, symptomatic of her own “urwi! 
ling[ness] to allow the texts to lead [her! into new territery, 
generally preferring instead to retrieve the texts into the rea 
of the familiar and unthreatening.” The inscription of a Latin 
etymology within a non-Western writing seems hardly a radical 
and non-negative gesture. 

Ultimately, Sandra Buckley locates a problem specific to 
feminist theory and the feminist theory of translation: the double 
demand of any such endeavor. The acts of translation and 
interpretation must always negotiate between the demands to 
preserve and to transform. The nonc oincaden ice of these acts 
must in itself be affirmed, without the privileging of one ove 
the other. Only in resisting the phallic force of either ae 
only in affirming, without obi) sap a in, either logocentrism 
can a subversive and authentic “feminine” voice emerge. This 
irreconcilable difference must come to hoe and represent 
the politics of any radical feminist discourse. : 















































Feminist Reading(s) and 
Reading into Feminist Theory 








by Tanaka Yukiko 


Let me confess in the beginning that | am a latecomer to 
the field of feminist literary criticism, Having left academia (or 
more accurately, never really becoming part of it-the position 
I got two years after receiving my Ph.D. was one of raisir 
two children), | was introduced to feminist criticism in the 
mid-1980s, a few years after | wrote the intraduction to This 
Kind of Woman on which the review “Reading Women’s Texts” 
concentrates. | have found feminist literary criticism intelle 
ally stimulating and emotionally satisfying. | found the intelec 
tual stimulation similar to what I had expenenced after being 
introduced to the theories of Freud and Erikson. Indeed, my 
basic framework for understanding human behavior is colores: 
by those theories I have learned earlier. | am quite willing, 
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however, to apply new theories that would work against the 
old ones as long as such applications open up new terrain in 
literary interpretation. On the other hand, it is not a good 
practice with literary criticism to place a theory ahead of works 
and to try to force a theoretical position on them. In this response 
to the review I will therefore try to defend my position without 
rejecting the notion that there are new worthwhile readings of 
the stories, that is, that some corrections and modifications of 
the original reading may be possible and. desirable. 

The critique in Sandra Buckley's review concentrates on 
the two stories, “The Man Who Cut the Grass” and “Doll 
Love,” and more specifically on the use of certain language 
that conveys negative messages, having been defined by an 
“androcentric” point of view. If the language I used in discus- 
sing the first story is truly problematic, it is in the use of the 
words “guilt” and “dark” with which I described the protagonist 
Mayo’s fascination, rather than the term “nervous breakdown,” 
on which the review concentrates its critique. Although I dis- 
agree with Buckley’s approach of choosing a term such as 
“nervous breakdown” and automatically considering it nega- 
tive, the point of my analysis is that Mayo’s state of mind is 
“balanced”: she is maintaining in balance, though precariously, 
the two opposing forces that could pull her apart. My analysis 
of Mayo’s being “on the verge of a nervous breakdown,” there- 
fore, suggests that she does not thrive on this balancing act. 
As an adolescent girl, Mayo thrived on her imagined world. 
Reality-the fact that the neighbor was not a counterfeiter as 
she had imagined—did not shake her confidence. As a suburban 
housewife, she is no longer so certain in her powers to imagine 
and create. One notices that her monologue, with which the 
story ends, is not that of a person with confidence in her own 
authority; it is not that of Molly Bloom, but of a person slightly 
off-key, close to babbling. Nonetheless, my failure was in 
merely pointing out young Mayo’s ability to weave a story that 
is closer to the truth even if it is so only to herself. I could 
have also pointed out that this ability, and not her guilt, connects 
Mayo’s past and present, and rescues her from a perfectly 
boring mundane reality. As a housewife she is still a detective 
and a weaver of stories, and she continues her attempts to make 
an obscure reality into a more convincing one with a clearer 
outline. 

If one reads “The Man Who Cut the Grass” closely, how- 
ever, it is clear that the scythe does not signify a fear of being 
silenced; it is Mayo who approaches the grass cutter and invites 
him into her life of imagination. She creates possibilities more 
fascinating than reality, but they are not allowed to transform 
themselves from imagination into action, perhaps because her 
desire is locked within her. Her inner world is not so tightly 
enclosed, and therefore bridging the gap between the private, 
imagined world and the world out there seems possible. The 
creative Mayo does not feel the threat of “silencing”; the prob- 
lem is rather that her story does not bear enough validity for 
it to affect reality. How to bridge the two worlds is the ultimate 
task of the protagonist of “The Man Who Cut the Grass,” and 
at the end of the story, the author does not give her protagonist 
the key to perform this task. Mayo the suburban housewife is 
left with a sense of futility; the grass cutter did not come into 
her house to destroy her normality, and Mayo is disappointed. 
She will, however, continue to create her story from within 
her house, waiting for the outside world to act upon her. 

As Yamamoto, the author and creator of Mayo says, one 
possible action to take in order to bridge the gap between the 
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two worlds is to write a coherent narrative, which she did in 
her story “The Man Who Cut the Grass.” Mayo’s babbling 
does not serve the same function. The process of creating a 
coherent story, Yamamoto also says, is like sustaining a precari- — 
ous state of balancing between the imagined world and the 
mundane reality of everyday life. Only in a completed work 
can one secure that balance as well as a sense of wholeness. 
Perhaps some writers, including Yamamoto, write stories for 
this reason. She once told me that she becomes slightly neurotic 
while writing. that is, she feels she is in suspension, barely 
balancing her creative self and her daily existence as a wife 
and mother until her work is finally completed. Indeed, “The 
Man Who Cut the Grass” shows this mechanism of creative 
activity. Approaching a nervous breakdown does not “negate” 
the creative Mayo; it points out her struggle to gain a more 
complete and coherent sense of self. Only when she succeeds 
can “new values and meanings” be “attached to everyday 
routines and objects by Mayo.” It is not, I am afraid, that those 
positive meanings “elude” me, but that as far as I can see, they 
are not there. 
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It is not gender disparity, I believe, that the writers 
included in the anthology are primarily interested 
in. I don’t see signs in their works of a conscious 
attempt to “redefine and restructure” the act of 
their self-expression through writing fiction. Al- 
though their gender seems to go against them as 
social beings, they managed to maintain confi- 
dence in their own female voices as authors. Some 
of them might even believe that the dominant 
stream in Japanese literature is that of women. 
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I also wonder about the charge of my rendering the story 
“safe for consumption,” as Buckley accuses my introduction 
of having done. If this means that by diagnosing Mayo’s con- 
dition as a nervous breakdown I encouraged the reader to dis- 
miss her (i.e., she is sick or abnormal), the disservice done to 
the story is certainly great. I read the story as that of a not-so- 
uncommon struggle of a woman, and I saw Mayo’s “authority” 
being limited. To consider the protagonist in full command of 
herself, therefore, is “reading into” the text, even though it is 
a more provocative and perhaps more daring rendering. Be- 
sides, it is difficult to see how depicting a childless suburban 
housewife as going in and out of her fantasy makes the story 
safe for consumption. Finally, other than pointing out the pro- 
tagonist’s power to create her own story, Buckley does not 
supply the alternative reading which would serve as a revision 
of my “androcentric reading.” I think it is more disturbing to 
ponder, as the story invites us to do, what in reality will nor 
happen to Mayo once a story is created in her mind. Although 
| agree that a feminist reading is necessarily a political procla- 
mation, I don’t want to see it used as a doctrine to demonstrate 
only the “positive” messages about our gender. 

The critique of my analysis of “Doll Love” again centers 
around the use of “negative” language, in this case self-loathing. 
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Japanese lip painting from an earlier day 


It also accuses me of not “allowing the texts to lead [me] into 
new territory.” My first question here is if a description which 
connotes a negative state of emotional life must always imply 
deviation or failing, as the reviewer seems to suggest. Self-dis- 
gust can be a force to push one into a search, as it is in the 
case of the protagonist of “Doll Love.” New discovery is not 
always guaranteed. Just as self-satisfaction can keep one in a 
lazy, dormant state, as well as assuring a contented and produc- 
tive life, strong negative emotions are capable of taking both 
directions. Describing the protagonist’s emotion with negative 
language like “self-loathing” doesn’t mean denying her author- 


ity. “I became obsessed with death. I was haunted by the 
fear...,” she states. It is the recognition that she “brings a fate 


of death” to her sexual partners that motivates the protagonist 
to travel to T City: prior to her journey she says that she should 
act as if she “were dead and hide [herself] somewhere.” 

My interpretation of the symbolic significance of the pro- 
tagonist’s s action of lip painting—not merely imagining a doll 
but giving it a life—basically agrees with Buckley’s. However, 
g in my opinion the text does not stress that the protagonist’s 
= new awareness is uniquely that of a female. It is clear that her 
search, a journey into a totally unknown land, is described as 
an essential female experience that is rarely, if ever, attempted 
by a heroine in Japanese fiction before Takahashi. A more 


print by Kitagawa Utamaro (c. 1753~—1806)* 
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radical aspect of this story, however, is that it tells a Pygmalion 
story with the gender roles reversed~a woman creates a bov 
who becomes her lover. Takahashi has revised the old tex: 
written by her “forefathers’-the influence of dasa | 
literature is not small in her case. As Buckley poins cut, 

Gardiner characterizes the female sense 
crossing of self and other,” but our protagonist's proble 
not the absence of a clear line eee herse iF and other rs. 
question that must be asked is whether she gains : 

fying sense of self by recognizing and acc pra gi 
her self. Furthermore, one would like to ask if 
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of self as a “eg 








ne hashi the 
author sees herself as a woman artist commitied to supporting 





her female readers, performing her task of “give and take 
creating anew awareness?’ Although this seems to be Buckley's 
implied position, | am skeptical of this possibility. 

The author's intention may be irrelevant in understanding 
the text since ultimately it is through the structure and the plo 
that the author expresses her intention. “Doll Love” is a x 
of search, and throughout the story the protagonist is consta 
looking for something. When she finds what she is loo! 
for, she says, Tamao’s and her love would be perfected. As 2 
result of her pursuit, however, she finds herself turned mio 
Tamao’s mother, answering the question which she herself had 
asked in an earlier scene. A cycle of quest once completed thy 
Ce again. I maintain ae ae story re elates eg Struc 
Wi nat 




















In so far as her search iS for a new, guit- ey č a 
she has successfully gained through her “performing the act 
the quest is a positive experience. The structure of the story. 
however, also tells us that the protagonist is trapped in a circular 
movement, as on the wheel of karma perhaps. where identity 
floats around back and forth. True. i 
tively as “dangerous,” as 
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than attempting to trap the protagonist in the i Tan guage of the 
dominant discourse,” | tried to point out that Takahashi 
woman worked her way against dominant conceptions. and th: 
she did not seem to have come out of the maze in ahli she 
had let herself freely roam. 

In considering the power of language, one has to think 
about the effect of transiation from one language to ) anothe er. 
In the act of translation, particularly in the case of UA 
with such diverse differences as English and Japanese, com 
erable interpreting has to be done. I might also point © yoti 
aspect of Japanese literary traditions relating to women wr riters 
and the language. Although Japanese society has oe and 
still is, one with strong male domination, its literature has a 
centuries-old tradition that values and cherishes female sensitiv- 
ity as opposed to the masculine voice. This tradition has pot 
died out in the modern age. For many centuries, moreover, 





















Japanese literary expression was in the vernacular language, 





*This picture is from the Rogers Fund 1922 Metropolitan Museum of 
Art Collection, courtesy of Sandra Buckley and the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art in New York. 
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which was considered to belong to women: and while history 
was written in Chinese by men, fiction was the genre saved 
for women. I do not doubt that the sense of this tradition ts 
operating in many contemporary Japanese women writers, in- 
cluding those who are represented in the anthology discussed 
here: 

There is yet another aspect I wish to introduce in attempting 
a feminist reading of fiction by Japanese women writers. In 
the beginning of Japan's modern era, in the late nineteenth 
century, fiction writing had become more popular among men 
than among women. It had such a low social status as an activity 
among the various endeavors one could commit oneself to, 
however, that Japanese writers of both sexes, including the 
best, were forced into the position of having to “define [them- 
selves] in the experience of creating art.”~ Thus, by concentrat- 
ing on autobiographical fiction, the majority of Japanese writers 
“used their texts as part of a continuing process involving [their] 
own self-definition.” In other words, Gardiner’s paradigm of 
a female approach applies to Japanese male writers who were 
dominant in that literary scene. Under such circumstances 
Japanese women writers may not have shared the disadvantages 
felt by their Western counterparts. Since different predicaments 
will bring different strategies, the emphasis of Japanese women 





Two Japanese women writers around the turn of the century. Yosano 
Akiko (right) was a poet and writer en women’s issues, and her friend 
Yamakawa Tomiko was a fellow poet whe died of tuberculosis a few 
years after this photograph was taken. 
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writers at that time naturally was and is different in some 

respects from that of women writers of the West. When women 

speak of being surrounded by aliens, like Oba’s mountain witch 

in her earlier lite and Yuri’s suffocating social circle in “The 
Three Crabs,” they include people of their own sex—their 
daughters and mothers~as well as their husbands and lovers. 

It is not gender disparity, I believe, that the writers included 

in the anthology are primarily interested in. I don’t see signs 

in their works of a conscious attempt to “redefine and restruc- 

ture” the act of their self-expression through writing fiction. 

Although their gender seems to go against them as social beings, 

they managed to maintain confidence in their own female voices 

as authors. Some of them might even believe that the dominant 

stream in Japanese literature is that of women. 

I found the review “Reading Women’s Texts” stimulating, 
it in part forced me to reconsider my reading of the stories. As 
I am outside academic circles, this form of interaction is particu- 
larly valuable for me. I am indebted to Sandra Buckley for the 
opportunity to study some recent developments in feminist liter- 
ary criticism. I cannot help but feel, however, that Buckley's 
critique was made not for a better or more complete reading 
of the text but to demonstrate feminist theories. In the same 
vein as Buckley's complaint that | have read my androcentric 
notion into the text, which I sometimes did, I have to point 
out that she read a certain set of theoretical positions into the 
text. Is this what feminist criticism recommends we do? | kept 
wondering. In order to defend the position that feminist reading 
is not another revisionist act, that it is to deconstruct the entire 
story so that hitherto hidden veins will show, does one have 
to choose the “right” stories? It seems that most feminist critics 
do so. Although the two stories “The Man Who Cut the Grass” 
and “Doll Love” support feminist interpretation more readily 
than the other stories in the anthology, I fail to see a clear 
demonstration of such a feminist reading. * 








*This photo is from Sharon Sievers, Flowers in Salt (Stanford, CA: 
Stanford University Press, 1983), p. 74, courtesy of Sharon Sievers. 
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. Errata 


Nakamura Masanori has requested that we publish the 
following corrections for his article, “The Japanese Landlord 
System and Tenancy Disputes: A Reply to Richard Smethurst’s 
Criticisms,” which appeared in our volume 20, number | 
(January-March 1988), pp. 36-50. We regret that we were not 
able to include these changes in the text itself, 


I. p. 42, line 28 (right column) 
21,000 should read 210,000 


2. p. 42, note 19 
Norinsho rinji ndson taisakubu. should read Norinsh6 
nomukyoku, 


3. p. 47, table 2 
Year: 1937 should read Year: 1938 


4. p. 47, line 6 from bottom (right column) 
1937—nen should read 1938—nen 


5. p. 48, note 36, line 3 
(1937) should read (1939) 





We also regret that two pictures were reversed in our 
volume 20, number 2 (April-June 1988); The picture on p. 
32 belongs with the caption on p.36, and the picture on p. 36 
belongs with the caption on p. 32. Lastly, the map on p. 27 
of this issue was incorrectly attributed to A Road to Win, 
_ whereas the title should have been A World to Win. This 
K September 1987 issue was a special focus issue on the revolt 
of the peasants of Naxalbari, published by BCM World to Win, 
London WCIN 3XX, U.K. 

The Editors 


Books to Review 


The following review copies have arrived at the office of the 
Bulletin. If you are interested in reading and reviewing one or 
more of them, write to Bill Doub, BCAS, 3239 9th Street, 
Boulder, Colorado 80302-2112, U.S.A. This is not, of course, an 
exhaustive list of the available books in print — only a list of 
books received. We also welcome reviews of important works on Asia 
that are not listed here, and if you ask us to get particular books for 
you to review, we can usually do it. We generally prefer review essays 
that compare two or more books and discuss problems of approach 
or analysis. For more details on our preferences, please write for a 
copy of our “Guidelines for BCAS Authors.” 


Peggy Antrobus et al (eds.), Powerful Images: A Women's Guide to 
Audiovisual Resources (Rome and Santiago: Isis International, 
1986). 


.,. Desmond Ball and Andrew Mack (eds.), The Future of Arms Control 


(Sydney: Australia National University Press, 1987). 
Pat Caplan (ed.), The Cultural Construction of Sexuality (London: 
-Tavistock Publications, 1987). 
Maxwell Cohen and Margaret E. Gouin (eds.), Lawyers and the Nu- 
clear Debate (Ottawa: University of Ottawa Press, 1988). 
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Graphics 


The Bulletin is looking for photos, sketches, maps, and 
cartoons that we can use to ilustrate articles or as photo or 
art essays. Do you have some favorites you'd lke te share 
with the rest of us? And/or do you know photographers or 
artists who might like to have their work used? We are 
particularly interested in ilhustrations that have social ar 
political significance, but we can also use ones that simply 
set the scene for areas being discussed. We can make ovr 
black-and-white illustrations from beth black-and-white 
and color slides, prints, and negatives, although the black 
and whites turn out better than the color ones. If you have 
some graphics you'd like to offer, please send them to 
BCAS, 3239 9th Street, Boulder, CO 80302-21 12, U.S.A. 
Or you could simply let us know the subjects of your 
pictures or the graphics you know about, and we'll contact 
you when we have an article or issue we'd like to consider 
using them to illustrate. We'll return the graphics eventu- 
ally and will of course give proper credit. And we'll send 
contributors two extra copies of the Bulletin their graphics 
appear in. 











The photo on the back cover is of a women teaching i 
and is from the Consulate General of ii 
Teaching was one of the first careers open fe 
a country where the ideal of gender rele segreg 
even though more and more women are joining the labor 
For a study of how married Japanese women w 

lar workers reconcile their working outside 1 
the generally held expectation that their primary rc 
their households and look after their fa miles T 
Reiko’s article “Dilemmas and Accomme 3; 
Japanese Women in White-Collar Employment ” 
p. 34 of this issue. 
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he picture on the front cover was taken by David Hawk in 1981 and 
rows blindfolded skulls from a mass grave in Kampuchea. Approx- 
imately one million Kampucheans—-one-seventh to one-eighth of the 
total population—are estimated to have died at the hands of the 
Khmer Rouge during their rule from April 1975 to January 1979. 
_ According to Ben Kiernan in his article “Orphans of Genocide: The 
~ Cham Muslims of Kampuchea under Pol Pot,” beginning on p. 2 of 

this issue, the Cham Muslims of Kampuchea had an even higher death 

rate than that of the general population, with 90.000 Chams—one- 

third of all Kampuchean Chams—dying due to the Khmer Rouge. Ben 
jernan maintains that the C hams were deliberately sined out t for 
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Orphans of Genocide: 
The Cham Muslims of 
Kampuchea under Pol Pot 


by Ben Kiernan 


Few regimes in history, even those led by atheists, have 
successfully managed to abolish religion. In Pol Pots Demo- 
cratic Kampuchea (DK) from 1975 to 1979, all religious practice 
was prohibited and very effectively suppressed, sometimes with 
great violence. Buddhism, Islam, and Christianity were all 


eliminated with the same vigor applied to the destruction of 


both traditional cultures and treasonable heresies such as 
“capitalism” and “revisionist” communism. In all, over a mil- 
lion people died. This study explores the impact of four years 
of massacre and repression on a Muslim minority group that 
arguably suffered even more repression than the Khmer Buddhist 
majority in the Democratic Kampuchea (DK) period. The evi- 
dence for this, based on over 100 interviews with Cham sur- 
vivers of DK, is set out in detail. The documentary case is 
weak, but the mass of eyewitness testimony is undeniable, and 
it is possible to infer the guiding intent from what happened 
all over the country. My conclusion is that the Pol Pot regime's 
attempts not only to destroy Islamic religion, but also to exter- 
minate the Cham community as such, constitute genocide as 
defined under international law: various acts such as “killing 
members of the group” pursued with “an intent to destroy, in 
whole or in part, a national, ethnical, racial, or religious 
group, as such,” 


I. Introduction: The Chams in History 
In a remarkable essay first published in 1933, Paul Mus 


analyzed the religious traditions of a people he called “the lost’ 


children of Indian culture’ These people were the Chams. 
Their country, Champa, had been one of Southeast Asia’s 
Hindu-Buddhist states between the third and fifteenth centuries. 
but in 1471 it was overrun and dismembered by the Vietnamese 
kingdom. ič 

In 1970, 60,000 Chams lived on their ancient territory in 
central-southern Vietnam. But 200,000 more Chams lived in 
Kampuchea, where their ancestors had fled. There they had 


adopted Islam and had intermarried with “Malays” in Kam 
puchea to form a staunch Muslim community, distinct fror 
the overwhelmingly Buddhist Khmer. The Chams were “th 
largest indigenous minority in Cambodia. ™ Before considerin 
their fate from 1975 to 1979, it is necessary to examine th 
history of the Cham people and the role they have played i 
the history of Kampuchea. 

From the third century A.D., the Chams were among th 
first Southeast Asian peoples to undergo Indian cultural influ 
ence. This may reflect the relatively advanced state of thei 
own social institutions.” The sixth century Cham temple o 
Mi-Son is in fact the oldest architectural monument in Southeas 
Asia, and even India itself has few earlier monuments.* Wher 
the Chinese temporarily conquered Champa in 605 A.D., the’ 
seized 1,350 works on Buddhism, apparently written in th 
Cham language.“ 

The Indian gods were “naturalized” by the Cham, whil 
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l. Paul Mus, “Cultes indiens et indigenes au Champa,” Bulletin d 
l Ecole Francaise d’Extreme-Orient (BEFEO) XXXII (1933), pp 
367—410. Published in English translation by I.W. Mabbett as Indi 
Seen from the East: Indian and Indigenous Cults in Champa, edites 
by I.W. Mabbett and David P Chandler, Monash Papers on Southeas 
Asia, no.3 (Melbourne, 1975). See p. 53. 

2. Michael Vickery, Cambodia 1975-1982 (Sydney: Allen and Unwin 
and Boston: South End, 1984), p. 1H, 

3. Mus, “Cultes indiens,” 

4. Georges Maspéro, Le Royaume du Champa, Paris, 1928. Transla 
tion of chapter | (Yale University, Southeast Asia Studies, 1949), p. 49. 
5. Tan W. Mabbett, “Buddhism in Champa.” in D.G. Marr and A.C 
Milner (eds.), Southeast Asia in the Ninth to Fourteenth Centurie. 
(Canberra: Australian National University, 1986), pp. 289-313, at p 
294. 













g history. 


local earth gods were Hinduized. The Cham goddess of Nha- 
trang, Po Ino Nagar, slowly came to be seen as Uma, wife of 


the Hindu god Siva. In Paul Mus’s words, the local religion 


“recognized itself’ in Hindu-Buddhism.° Cham architecture 
betrays not only Indian but also Vietnamese, Chinese, Indone- 
sian, Malay, and Khmer influences; one ninth century Cham 
temple complex has been described as “possibly the most as- 
tonishing aesthetic experience produced by Buddhism.” Paul 
Mus draws attention to the remarkable Cham facility to manip- 
ulate abstractions and philosophical ideas.* He says that Champa 
had “received from the past all that there [was] for it to receive 
by direct transmission,” and had set to work in a new mode, 
transforming Cham into a literary language and producing its 
own cultural idiom. But he goes on: “What would it have been? 
This is one of the possibilities which still excite our imagination, 
but which has been killed in embryo by the rude hand of 


+94 
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Thus, in the case of urban evacuees and Chinese, 
some connection with the bases worked in their 
favor. But it did not save the Chams, who were 
targeted for destruction despite the fact that they 
were mostly base people. These mid-1978 massa- 
cres of Chams there constituted a campaign of 
racial extermination. 


I shall return to this point about a “murder” of Champa’s 
intellect in 1471, merely noting here Gérard Moussay’s con- 
tradictory point that “an abundant” Cham literature was still 
extant in the Phan Rang area no less than five centuries later." 

For much of the twelfth century, Champa was engaged in 
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*This photo and caption information are from Bernard Philippe 


= Groslier, Indochina, translated from the French by James Hogarth 
(Cleveland and New York: The World Publishing Company, 1966), 


plate 65 on p. 123; pp. 77 and 271. 

6. Mus, “Cultes indiens,” pp. 4, 37. 

7. Mabbett, “Buddhism.” p. 299, quoting Boisselier. 

8. Mus, “Cultes indiens,” p. 52. 

9. Ibid., pp. 53, 54. 

10. G. Moussay, “Coup d'oeil sur les Cam aujourd hui.” Bulletin de 
la Société des Etudes Indochinoises de Saigon 46 (1971). pp. 3~10 at 
p. 10. | 

11. David P Chandler, A History of Cambodia (Boulder, CO: 
Westview, 1983), p. 38. 

12. Claude Jacques, “Sources on Economic Activities in Khmer and 


... Cham Lands,” in Marr and Milner, Southeast Asia, p. 333; 


13. Chester Bain, Vietnam: Roots of Conflict (Englewood Cliffs, NJ: 
1967), p. 66, and Jean Chesneaux, The Vietnamese Nation: Contribu- 





T qion to a History, translated into English by Malcolm Salmon (Sydney: 


| -Current Book Distributors, 1966), p. 29. 


14. Maspéro, Royaume, p. 28. 


















A Cham version of the Hindu god Siva on d sard 
ninth century in Dong Duong in Indrapura mw 


in South Vietnam. In 982 the Vietnamese 100k ove | 
Chams fell back to Vijaya in the Binh Dink: area af Sawin Pietra. 
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sailed up the Mekong with the aid of a Chinese 
Angkor, and killed the Khmer king. The Abn 
and fought back, killing the Cham king “with a hundre 
arrows’ and later temporarily occupying bis capi 
Cham capital lasted longer than Angkor, which was abi 
by the Khmer under Thai attack in 1432. 

Champa was not a powerful centralized state. Lik: 
Southeast Asian polities, it was a callection of 
zones prone to fragmentation. Claude Jacque: 
the Cham lands were more often divided U 
not to deny Cham power at its zemth. In 147/1 the Ch: 
raided and sacked the Vietnamese capital. Bul exactly 
later the Vietnamese turned the tables, 
an army of 250,000. The Cham king. Ban La 
captured and executed along with 50.000 of his subjects 

Champa was divided by its Vietnamese conquerors ifito 
three principalities, Vietnamese peasants migr 
along the coast. Beginning in 1693 Cham kings were tt 
as local officials by the Vietnamese monarch. | 
wrecked French sailors visited the Cham con 
of the king was a simple footstool.” they rep. 
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Middedburg s droogte 
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courtesy of Ben Kiernan*® 


This portion of a Dutch map of Indochina in 1658-59 shows Champa, spelled Tsiompa. 


King joined in the Tay Son revolution that broke out in Vietnam 
in 1771, but later found himself at odds with both sides in the 
conflict. When the Tay Son were victorious their leader had 
himself crowned king of Vietnam at Vijaya, the site of the 
former Cham capital.” This seems to have been an acknowledg- 
ment of Chanipa’s legacy, but also an effective Vietnamese 
claim to its possession. i 

After the destruction of its court and monarchical rituals, 
Cham religious life continued. The original local goddess of 
Nha-trang. Po Ino Nagar, no longer seen as Siva’s wife, Uma. 
“reverted to her. primordial condition.” Siva himself was re- 


even of events in Kampuchea from the Thai seizure of Angkor 
in 1432 until the 1590s, when Thai armies again invaded and 
sacked the then Khmer capital, Lovek.” The history of Champa 
in that period is hardly better known. 





*This map is a copy of a map in the Archives d'État a La Haye. 

15. Chesneaux, Vietnamese Nation, p. 42; Po Dharma, “A propos de 
lexil d'un roi cam au Cambodge,” BEFEO LXXI (1983), pp. 253-66; 
A.B. Woodside, Vietnam and the Chinese Mode! (Cambridge, MA: 


placed by Po Klaun Garai, a deified Cham king. The Hindu 
placed by P , £ 
god Indra, for one, seems to have survived remarkably well as Harvard, 1971), p. 23. 


the Cham god (yan) In.” But Buddhism disappeared altogether. 
In many ways. as elsewhere in Southeast Asia, Islam seems to 
have taken its place. 

There was already a long history of Islam in Champa. 
Two eleventh-century Arabic inscriptions reveal the existence 
-at the time of a foreign Muslim trading community in Champa. 
But it seems unlikely that many Chams were converted to Islam 
before the conquest of their kingdom in 1471." There is in fact 
no record of a Muslim king of Champa before 1676. At any 
rate. as Michael Vickery has demonstrated, very little is known 


16. Mus, “Cultes indiens,” pp. 36, 38. 

17. Ibid., p. 51. On Po Klaung Garai, see G.E. Marrison, “The Chams 
of Malacca,” Journal of the Malayan Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
society 24, | (1951), pp. 90-98, at p. 95. 

18. Pierre-Yves Manguin, in a persuasive study, “L’Introduction de 
islam au Champa,” BEFEO LXVI (1979), pp. 255-87, locates the 
Islamization of Champa at probably some stage between 1644 and 1676. 
19. Michael Vickery, Cambodia After Angker: The Chronicular Evi- 
dence for the Fourteenth to Sixteenth Centuries (Ph.D diss., Yale 
University, 1977). 







Meanwhile, Muslim traders had established themselves on 
_ the Kampuchean scene. There was a Malay (as well as an Arab) 
«quarter in Lovek by the late 1590s. The 1620s saw a spectacular 
_ rise of Malay influence in Kampuchea. In this period, the Khmer 
| chronicles record two major towns being named (or renamed) 
Kompong,” the Malay word for village which became the 
Khmer for port. Later, one of Kampuchea’s major riverine 
centers flourished under the name Kompong Cham, or Cham 
port, and it is now capital of the country’s largest province, to 
which it has given its name. One may infer that Malay traders 
were penetrating the hinterland, as this was a period of increased 
commercial activity. 

In 1623 the Khmer king, Chey Chetta, allowed Dutch 
merchants to establish a trading center in Kampuchea, and 
British merchants soon followed them. He also struck a new 
coinage, and allowed the Vietnamese king to open a customs 
ouse in the village of Saigon. In the 1630s, the Khmer chroni- 
cles record, large numbers of Chinese arrived.” In July 1639, 
` Dutch agents in Phnom Penh bought no fewer than 125,000 
deerskins for export to Japan. At that same time, there were 
seven Portuguese ships buying goods in Kampuchea.” 

In 1642 a young Khmer prince named Ponhea Chan seized 
the throne by murdering the king and his father with the help 
of Malay supporters.” Muslim influence in Kampuchea reached 
its zenith when the king “agreed to embrace the Cham- Malay 
religion,” as the chronicles later put it. Ponhea Chan took the 
name Ibrahim. 

Within a year, [brahim had plunged into a holy war against 
the Dutch East India Company. In two major battles on the 
Mekong in 1643-44, 156 of the Dutch were killed, 50 captured, 
and 80 wounded. One thousand Khmers were killed, but Ibra- 
ghim’s forces captured two Dutch ships, which his Malay allies 
-as well as Portuguese and Japanese——sailed into battle for him. ~ 

But Ibrahim had made Khmer enemies, who eventually 
overthrew him with Vietnamese assistance. Kampuchea’s only 
Muslim monarch, Ibrahim, was captured and died in Hue in 
1650. Nine years later his former supporters rebelled but were 
defeated, and 2,000-3,000 of them, including over 700 Chams., 
fied across the country into Thailand. Nevertheless, Cham in- 
fluence at the Khmer court lasted until the French Protectorate 
was established in 1863.” 















In neighboring Champa, meanwhile, “nearly all” the popu- 
.,Jation were said to be Muslim by 1675. By the next year the 
~ Cham king, Po Saut, was a Muslim also, but it is not clear 
~ when he converted.” Pierre-Y ves Manguin describes the Islami- 
_ zation of Champa as a process in which “the merchant popula- 
- tion of a port town is converted to Islam and brings with it the 








20. Mak Phoeun, Chroniques Royales du Cambodge (de 1594 a 1677) 

(Paris: Ecole Francaise d’Extreme-Orient, 1981), pp. 406, 131. 

21. Ibid., pp. 278, 166-67. 

22. See W.J.M. Buch, “La Compagnie des Indes Neerlandaises et 

lIndochine”” BEFEO XXXVI (1937), pp. 121-237, at p. 207. 

3. Mak Phoeun, Chroniques Royales, pp. 185, 342. 

uch, “Compaigne des Indes.” pp. 219-21. 

“ee cel Ner, “Les Musulmans de I'Indochine Francaise,” BEFEO 
XLI, 2 (1941), pp. 151-201, at pp. 169, 196. 

26. Manguin, “L’ Introduction de l'Islam,” p. 271. 


sovereign, who is in large measure dependent on a7 
a Dutch ship visiting Ch nampa was me! bY 3 
royal official (orang kaya) who reported that alt 
Nit was not a Muslim, his younger ares the cre 
“wished to embrace the religion of the Moors, 
ot, because of his brother.” A crucial stage appears to 
been reached, but the Hinduized kingdom was not conve 
quickly. In 1644 the Cham king Po Ramo (r. 1627-51 told 
travelers that the new Khmer Muslim | king. Ibrahim. | 
treacherously to gain power and that the alliance Ix 

two kingdoms was now broken. According to ¢ 
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Muslim Chams, and instigated a practice of attendance : 
other’s ceremonies. Po Rama was a Hindu. Dut his wile 
Muslim. His successor, Po Nraup, had two wives. : 








faith. However, Po Nraup’s successor, Po Sau ir 660-92), v 
apparently the first king to embrace Islam. 





After independence in 1954, the Chams were giver 
a new, equally inaccurate label; the Sihanouk re 
gime officially referred to them as “Islamic 
Khmers.” Again their ethnic origin was denied, In 











It is not certain that later Cham kings were also Mu 
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but it seems likely. The late Cham st: atuary exhi 
erate will to efface the human figure.” very mm 
tradition. French visitors in 1720 found that ists n was “one 
the dominant religions” in sey bul that “idolatry re 
there also.””’ By 1940, 6,000 of the I5 5,000 Chamis still a 
central Vietnam were Muslims; they lived in those Charm wii- 
lages closest to the sea and to the old Cham capital < 


in the islam: 

















no longer Siva’s wife Uma, but was now identifi 
or Eve, wife of the Muslim prophet Po Acar.” 
Mangu describes the ali Be Pao ce ot 





to ne the Malay state of ahot resist Portuguese È 
Cham merchants “continued to frequent n port : 
Asia throughout the seventeenth century” © hiat a ‘g ore a 
life, as we have seen, continued to develop autonomously, a 
even a distinct Cham territory was not directly absorbed unti 
1834—35, or by one account, as late as [8&3 during the Frenci 
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towns, including Phan Rang, but even then Champa lasted 
nearly two more centuries. 

The Vietnamese takeover of Phan Rang in 1693 sent 5,000 
Cham refugees (including much of Cham royalty) into Kam- 
puchea. They settled near Lovek,” and their descendants today 
form a distinct community of Chams. who still use the Cham 
alphabet and practice a Hinduized form of Islam.“ But perhaps 
the largest Cham migration to Kampuchea occurred in the late 
1790s, when King Po Ca Ci Bri led his followers there before 
the defeat of the Tay Son revolution in Vietnam.** They appar- 
ently built what is now the oldest mosque in Kampuchea, the 
Noor Alihsan mosque, which was erected at Chrang Chamres, 
seven kilometers north of Phnom Penh, in 1831. The Chams 
however, were not integrated quickly into Kampuchean society. 
When Vietnamese forces invaded Kampuchea in the 1830s, 
“Cham mercenaries were the only troops they could recruit.” ™ 
In 1858, Muslim residents again revolted against the Khmer 
authorities in the eastern province of Tbaung Khmum. They 
were defeated by King Ang Duong “in a series of murderous 
battles” on the Mekong. “Most of the Chams and Malays in 
Tbaung Khmum were arrested and transported” to western 
provinces.” But after the establishment of the French pro- 
tectorate in Kampuchea, an anti-French rebellion in 1865-67 
attracted the support of Chams as well as Khmers and Viet- 
namese. ” 

In 1874 the French carried out the first census of their 
protectorate and counted 25,599 Chams, 3 percent of the Kam- 
puchean population.” In 1936 the Chams tn Kampuchea were 
estimated to number 88,000, and by 1975, 250,000. By 1979 
their numbers would normally have reached at least 260,000." 

The Chams in Kampuchea have always been concentrated 
in about seventy villages along or near the banks of the Mekong 
and Sap rivers in Kompong Cham Province in the east, and 





Kompong Chhnang and Pursat in the west.” Most of them were 
fisherfolk practicing small-scale family fishing on the rivers. 
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Muslims formed a near majority in only one district of 
_ the country—-Krauchhmar in northern Kompong Cham Prov- 
«ince. They lived together in big villages with their houses clus- 
tered side by side. In the 1950s, the Chams there numbered 
well over 20,000, in “very big communities.” Jean Delvert has 
written of these people: “The Chams are garden farmers (to- 
bacco, corn) and cultivate dry season ricefields; they fish as 
families using chhnoch and sweep nets. Or they are butchers 
and foresters; their families weave cotton and silk... . 7% 


No Chams were placed in the third, most favored 
category of “full rights” (penh sith). Therefore 
Chams, like urban evacuees, were explicitly denied 
rights. Meanwhile, non-Muslim Khmers were 
brought to live in the evacuated Cham villages of 
Boeng Subdistrict. 


Other Chams monopolized the livestock trade in the 
Phnom Penh area, including the export trade. This monopoly, 
however, caused little social tension. Buddhist Khmers often 
preferred to sell stock to the Cham. As a French writer com- 
mented, the Khmer farmer “believes he is not infringing the 
precepts of his religion which forbid him to kill his stock to 
* feed himself.” The same writer pointed out the risks posed by 
any withdrawal of their monopoly from the Chams, who were 

“a perhaps onerous but surely useful intermediary” between 
farmer and beef consumer.” 

Kampuchea’s Muslims are all of the orthodox Sunni sect, 
of the Shafi’i school of Islamic law. They have been described 
as fervent believers; in the 1930s Kompong Cham Province 
boasted forty mosques for a population of 33,000 Muslims.” 
By 1940 there were over 500 Kampuchean hajis, or Chams 
who had made the pilgrimage to Mecca.** By the 1970s about 
eighty Chams were travelling there annually on a flight chartered 
from Czechoslovak Airlines.“ There were probably over 1,000 
_. hajis in Kampuchea by 1975. Twenty-five Chams had also 
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graduated from various centers of world Islamic le aeng, r 
cluding nine who had completed six fo seven years of f study 
Egypt s Al-Azhar University in Cairo. One decided to re 

in Cairo to become an Islamic scholar. In 1940 Marcel N 
noted that one in fifty Cham men in Kampuchea hi i een £0 
Mecca. 

However, little of this was appreciated by l 
Khmers, whose Buddhist culture kept the Chams a 
some of the symbiotic aspects of the Khmer-Charm r 
were based on exotica. Michael Vickery has summed it u 













Many Chams claimed before the war that they were held inc 
by the Khmer and were objects of discrimimation. and iH 
between these two sections of Cambodian society o $ 
in some localities. Many Khmer regarded Charms with a mp 
of awe and fear. They were believed to be ac mat ie nl in 
black arts; and Phnom Penh ladies used to cro 
Changvar, a Cham community en a peninsula wi 
and Tonle Sap rivers meet, to get predictions 
love potions for husbands and lovers, and nexi 
for rivals.” 













In many rural localities, the Khmer-Cham relationship was 
closer. Near the former Khmer royal capital of Gudong are two 
Cham villages, in one of which the everyday language is Khmer 
In both villages, as Marcel Ner recorded in 1940, mixed mar 
riages of Chams to Khmers, Vietnamese, or Chinese wi 
“extremely numerous (about 10%)" and always led 
version of the partner to Islam. Likewise. in an ay ot Province, 
half of the Muslims had given up their origina 
Khmer, and the rest could speak Khmer meals N 
mented that the Chams and Khmers in Kampot were linked b by 
“language, lifestyle, a long shared existence and a good mutual 
understanding,’ and “only separated by religion. “Indeed, Ner 
considered Khmer-Cham relations in aug a Pics SYNE 
biosis: “The Khmers get on well with them. Thes : 
have brought an element of activity that the country ee ani 
I have never heard expression of en fears or irritation that they 
often display about other groups." 


























In his thorough study of the Chams. Ser made another 
important point. He rejected the accepted view that the Cha AmS 
were “an ethnic remnant in the process of dis appearance of 
interest only to scholars. Ner showed how the 







numbers by 20 a The C ae. hee Sal sid, were “very pro- 
lific, . . . notable also for their vigour, their covesion, and thew 
energy.” 

Note the words of a British scholar writing a little later, 
in 1950: “The Chams are now but a declinme remnant... 4 
disappearing race.” The same writer immediately contrasted 
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their modern plight to a glorious history: “but the ruin of th 
civilisation, in the form of extensive remains in southern Imoo- 
china, is a monument to their past greatness. . 
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48. Ner, “Musulmans,” pp. 169, 175, 192, 194-05 

49, Ibid., pp. 179-81. 


. were once a great nation, and their past has been rescued 
from oblivion by the work of many archaeologists and historians 
in recent years,” 

This view was quite common. Antoine Cabaton also 
claimed that once “the Chams were one of the great powers of 
Indochina” but that now “only a few miserable relics of the 
race’ remain. He lamented “the sad degeneracy of this fallen 
race.” More recently, Gérard Moussay incorrectly stated that 
only in the Phan Rang area do Chams still use their original 
Sanskrit-based alphabet. claiming that it is “undoubtedly the 
only treasure that the Chams have retained from their glorious 
past.” This glorious past, as archaeology rescued it from the 
clay, served merely to highlight their doomed future. “History” 
pointed incontrovertibly to a national graveyard. 

O.W. Wolters has suggested that the Indianization of early 
Southeast Asian kingdoms has been doubly misunderstood. 
The backwardness of pre-Indianized Southeast Asia has been 
exaggerated, and so have the centralization and might of the 
Indianized kingdoms.” Similarly the Chams in the twentieth 
century have suffered from two rather widespread myths. The 
power and glory of the “empire” of Champa has been exagger- 
ated, and so has their present plight. 

This is not of course unique. Tasmanian Aboriginals bear 
a comparable “burden of history.” Lyndall Ryan has noted how 
James Bonwick, in The Last of the Tasmanians in 1870, “drew 
the Tasmanian Aborigines as ancient heroes who, when unjustly 
dispossessed, had died out.” She adds that in the twentieth 
century: “Because it is universally believed that they disap- 
peared from history, the surviving Tasmanian Aborigines have 


had to struggle to be recognized at all... . No one believed 
they existed. . . . To suggest they had survived and some re- 


compense could be made for loss of land was a travesty.”** 
We shall see how such a romanticized view of the Chams’ 
doom helped deprive them of rights in 1975-79. For most of 
the twentieth century the Chams of Kampuchea have not been 
recognized as such (and so, like the Tasmanians, denied exis- 
tence). They were actually called “Malays” by the French col- 
onialists. Ner concluded his study with the following plea for 
the Chams: “They have been increasingly unknown or misunder- 
stood. It has become customary to call them ‘Malays,’ and the 
most respectable and recent works propagate the most curious 
errors about them.”* After independence in 1954, the Chams 
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were given a new, equally inaccurate label: the Sihanouk regime 
officially referred to them as “Islamic Khmers.” Again their 
ethnic origin was denied. In the perverse sense, Chams became 
victims of history. 


H. The Chams in Politics 


Being essentially a rural population, Kampuchea’s Muslims 
rarely rose to political prominence except occasionally in the 
armed forces. There do not appear to have been any Cham or 
other Muslim members of the country’s National Assembly in 
the 1960s, for instance. But the postwar era of liberation move- 
ments had at least some impact on the Chams. 

In February—March 1965, as U.S. ground troops landed 
in South Vietnam, Prince Norodom Sihanouk hosted a Confer- 
ence of the Indochinese Peoples, in Phnom Penh. Communist 
and neutralist groups from Vietnam and Laos were invited, but 
so were a dozen or so shadowy committees allegedly represent- 
ing Chams and various other minority groups in the region. 
Most were sponsored by General Lon Nol and “his deputy for 
these mysterious affairs, the colonel Les Kasem, of Cham 
origin.” Charles Meyer continues: 


Here we touch upon one of the “great political ideas,” which was 
the unification by Cambodia of all the so-called Mon-Khmer 
peoples against the Vietnamese. The eccentric Lon Nol thus drew 
upon scientific research into the common cultural background of 
the Austro-Asiatic peoples, whom he of his own accord baptised 
“Austrians” (sic), to find justification for his dream. . . . His dis- 
patch of emissaries to the Mons in Burma and to the several thou- 
sand Chams on the coast of Annam was a fruitless fantasy.” 


When Lon Nol seized power from Sihanouk five years 
later, he pursued his “Mon-Khmer” cause with such publicity 
as to cause embarrassment to his American and other allies. 
As the war spread, his armed forces grew rapidly in numbers, 
and Colonel Les Kasem was given command of a separate 
Cham battalion. During the 1970-72 period, this battalion “was 
reported to have systematically destroyed and exterminated 
‘Khmer Rouge’ villages which they occupied. Their notoriety 
was such that finally the government realized they were counter- 
productive and the battalion was split up among other units.”*’ 
Meanwhile many Chams had joined the communist cause. 

As early as 1950, a Cham elder named Sos Man had been 
one of the first Kampucheans to join the Indochina Communist 
Party, led by Ho Chi Minh. For the next three years, Sos Man 
served as deputy chief of the anti-French underground Workers’ 
Committee of Kompong Cham Province. From July 1953 to 
April 1954 he studied at the Tay Nguyen guerrilla warfare 
school in Vietnam's central highlands, graduating with the rank 
of major.** After the French defeat, he traveled to Hanoi and 
commenced studies in politics and Marxism-Leninism which 
eventually took him to Moscow and, for two years, to Beijing. 
Sos Man returned home in 1970 and joined the Communist 
Party of Kampuchea (CPK) Eastern Zone Committee. He also 
established the Eastern Zone Islamic Movement which he ran 
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with his son Mat Ly (who had been jailed by the French and 
_ then by Sihanouk). Sos Man traveled the zone speaking to 
«(ham communities about “the necessity of carrying out the 
~ revolution.” 
_ Sos Man was a “prestigious figure,”™® but a unique one. 
` In- other zones where Chams were concentrated, such as in the 
~ Southwest and Northern zones, no Islamic political organiza- 
tions were tolerated by the CPK leadership that dominated those 
areas even during the war against Lon Nol’s Khmer Republic. 
In fact, the Southwest Zone, heartland of Pol Pot’s Party Center 
faction, saw the earliest attacks upon Cham culture. At first, 
Cham women were forced to cut their hair short in the Khmer 
style, not wear it long as was their custom; then the traditional 
Cham sarong was banned (along with other colorful clothing 
favored by Khmers), as peasants were increasingly forced to 
wear only black pajamas; restrictions were also placed upon 
geligious activity. These prohibitions all began as early as mid- 
= 1972 in the Southwest,” on the orders of Pol Pot’s major warlord 
-= commander and Southwest Zone CPK secretary, Mok. 

= The other leading warlord of the Pol Pot regime was Ke 
Pauk, military commander of the Northern Zone at this time. 
Pol Pot himself was based in the North during the 1970-75 
war. In April 1973, a CPK document entitled Class Analysis 
and the Class Struggle was distributed to cadres there. It dis- 
cussed the ruling classes and the oppressed proletariat, and 
went on: “All nationalities have labourers, like our Kampuchean 
nationality, except for Islamic Khmers, whose lives are not so 
difficult.”® This class analysis seems racist. Were there really 
no workers among the Chams? It is true that proportionally 
more Chams than Khmers tended to be independent fisherfolk 
and small traders. But there were plenty of Cham peasants as 
a well, and many workers, for instance in the rubber plantations. ® 
‘Probably, there were proportionally more Cham laborers than 
_ Khmer. But an image of the archetypal Cham, the small inde- 
pendent fisherman, apparently dominated the Pol Pot group’s 
thinking about this entire racial group. 

In my view, an underlying theme of the political world 
view of the Pol Pot group was a concern for national and racial 
grandiosity. Their early disagreements with Vietnamese com- 
munists concerned the symbolic grandeur of Angkor Wat, and 








the size of Kampuchea’s population. In another departure from | 


the class issues that preoccupy Marxists, Pol Pot himself once 
wrote under the pseudonym, the “Original Khmer.” His pre- 
= occupations often tended to be racial and historical. This fact 
gehad particular implications for the Chams. On the one hand 
| they were the descendants of an old enemy of the Vietnamese, 
- and a reminder of the glorious kindred past of the Khmers. On 
the other hand they were, in the eyes of the Pol Pot group, 
omens of a dark Kampuchean future, one that the CPK delib- 
erately set out to erase from the historical agenda. Kampuchea 
would never disappear the way Champa allegedly did. 

The official CPK view of the country’s national minorities 
was that they were numerous, but totaled only | percent of the 
population; “99 percent” were Khmers.“ Thus Chams, Chinese, 
Vietnamese, and two dozen other minority groups who had 
long made up over 15 percent of the Kampuchean population 
were virtually written out of it by the CPK. In the case of the 
-Chams, the explanation was simple: “The Cham race was ex- 
terminated by the Vietnamese’! This appears to be the Pol 
- Pot regime’s only official statement about them. It was, ironi- 

- cally, politically convenient for the CPK leaders that ‘ 
-Chams should have survived the events of 1471-1693. Those 










who did—and in 1975 there were probably more Chams in 
Kampuchea alone than there had ever been in Champa-——were 
simply not to be recognized, even as victims. 

Worse, the Chams were also potentially a weak [ink im 
the CPK state. With their distinct language and culture, large 
villages, and independent national organizational networks, the 
Chams probably seemed a threat to the atomuzed, closely super- 









1974 they were already seen as an obstacle to the establishment 
of cooperatives. Another CPK Northern Zone document, dated 
February 1974, records the Decisions Concerning the Line 
Cooperatives of the Party in Region 37; “Concerning fraternal 
Islamic Khmers, delay having them join [cooperatives], bul in 
the meantime, go ahead and organize them into mutual aid 
teams. . . . However, it is necessary to break up this group to 
some extent; do not allow too many of them to concentrate in 
one area.”*’ This is the earliest record of the CERK decision to 
disperse the Cham people. 

Likewise, the earliest case of Chams rebelling against at 
CPK also occurred in Region M, and was a direct result « 
tension with the new cooperatives. As Abdul-Gaffar Pe: ee 
Meth wrote in mid-1974: 














The Khmer Moslem fishermen were forced to register their caten 
with the Communist local cooperative and sell their catch to the 
cooperative at a low price. Later, the fishermen were required 
buy back their fish from the cooperative at a much higher price. 
When on February 23, 1974, the fishermen expressed their resent- 
ment in a demonstration, the Communists tried to disperse them 
through talking. When this failed, the Communists began shooting 
into the demonstration, killing and wounding more than 100," 





These events took place on the west bank of the Mekong 
north of Kompong Cham City. Across the river in the Eastern 
Zone, the CPK line also hardened. The same writer continued: 

To win over the confidence of the Khmer Moslems, Sos Man 


continued to practise his Moslem faith... . By 1973, however, 
Sos Man and his Communist colleagues began to preach openly 
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Cham Muslims in traditional dress represented the Cham minority at a government-sponsored May Day 
observance in Phnom Penh on 1 May 1986. In marked contrast to the Pol Pot regime's denial of the existence of 
the Chams and other minorities, the current government apparently makes a point of having representatives of 
various groups present at government occasions. Besides the Chams one can typically see monks in their saffron 
robes, along with other contingents from student groups and various government ministries. 


about Communism, and to open political training schools and or- 
ganize cooperatives. Most significantly, they began to tell the people 
that the Moslems devoted too much time to religious matters and 
not enough time to revolution. . . . 


From October, 1973, the Khmer Moslems carried out demon- 
Strations against the Communist suppression of their religious be- 
lief, through the beating of ceremonial drums in their village mosques 
as a sign of protest. When the Communists stressed that they would 
not allow prayers five times a day as the Khmer Moslems required, 
the invaders who had abducted only selected villagers, began to 
arrest the Khmer Moslems in earnest, beginning in November 1973. 
To date |mid-1974] at least 300 Khmer Moslems have been arrested, 
a large majority of whom are from Krauchhmar District, Kompong 
Cham Province. Most of the arrested persons were prominent 
Moslem villagers and religious leaders, especially Koranic 
teachers.” 


Sos Man’s attitude to this repression is unknown. Had he 
opposed it, he could have done little. He was now seventy-two 
years old. In September 1974 Pol Pot personally visited the 
Eastern Zone for a Zone Party Congress. The same month, the 
Eastern Zone Islamic Movement was disbanded, and Sos Man 
was expelled from political life and confined to a village. His 
dismissal coincided with the arrest, in August 1974, of seventy- 
one other Eastern Zone Khmer Communists who had been 
trained in Hanoi. Ten of the seventy-one soon disappeared, 
possibly executed by CPK security forces.” 

By December 1974, the arrests of Cham leaders in Trea 
Village of Krauchhmar District had provoked a rebellion.” 
Casualty figures are unknown, but as James Fenton reported: 
“A group called the Khmer Saor, or “White Khmers’ had broken 
away trom the Khmer Rouge and taken to the forests. The 
White Khmers, whose leaders are former Communist officials, 
are mostly Cham Moslems. They support Sihanouk and oppose 


collectivization of property. They believe simply in the abolition 
of middlemen.” Interestingly, this was the Vietnamese policy 
line for Kampuchea at the time; indeed the Khmer Saor in other 
regions were known as pro-Vietnamese guerrillas.”’ But they 
did not survive inside Kampuchea after 1975. 

Nevertheless, Sos Man’s son Mat Ly retained his post as 
a member of Tbaung Khmum District CPK committee; he was 
probably the highest-ranking Cham in the country by 1975, As 
elsewhere, there were severe restrictions on travel, trade, and 
the slaughter of livestock, all of which affected the Chams, but 
these were often seen as merely wartime measures, and in the 
East as yet there was no sign of a CPK policy to disperse the 
Chams—that is, to destroy them as a community. Many Chams 
continued to support the revolution, and even serve it as cadres. 
One of the Cham graduates of Cairo’s Al-Azhar University, 
who lived in Tbaung Khmum from 1970 to 1979, recalls: 


From 1970 to 1975 life was normal. There was no persecution yet. 
People believed in the Khmer Rouge then. U.S. bombs fell on my 
village in 1971, burning it to the ground and killing several people. 
Some of the Cham villagers joined the Khmer Rouge as sol- 
diers. . . . In 1974 suffering was imposed in some places, like Trea 
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Village. But it was not yet severe, only when Buddhism and Islam of a centrally organized genocidal campaign ts clear. 
were abolished at the end of 1975." 
A. The Eastern Zone 





Il. The Chams in Democratic Kampuchea 


We have seen that many Chams played a part in the Khmer 1. The 1975 Rebellions in Krauchhmar 
Rouge movement from 1970 to 1975, and that there was also The largest Cham community in Ka 
repression of Cham people and their culture in some Khmer was known in DK as Region 21, the area 
Rouge regions in that period. But it was not until 1975 that the 
systematic elimination of Cham life began in earnest. This 
immediately provoked fierce rebellions, which as we shall see 
were drowned in blood. Even after these were crushed, the 
anti-Cham campaigns did not stop. The Democratic Kampuchea 
regime massacred Cham villagers, dispersed the survivors, and 
banned the Cham language, customs, and religion. The meth- 
ods and the tempo of the repression varied from area to area 
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and over time, in part reflecting continuing local differences 74. Author’s interview with Toun Ibrahim, Phnom Penh. 19 September 





within the Khmer Rouge movement. But the consistent pattern 1980. 
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long had large Cham communities. But Krauchhmar District 
of northern Kompong Cham Province was the only district of 
Kampuchea where Chams nearly formed a majority, numbering 
perhaps 30,000 by the 1970s. Here there were four very big 
communities of Chams along the east bank of the Mekong—at 
‘Trea, Svay Khleang, Chumnik, and Poes.” 

All these people first came under Khmer Rouge control 
in 1970, when the Lon Nol regime quickly lost control of the 
area upriver from Kompong Cham. Such “liberated zones” 
became known after 1975 as the Khmer Rouge “bases” (mout- 
tanh), and their inhabitants as the “base people” (or the “old 
people”), distinguished from the “new people” who lived under 
Lon Nol control in the cities until 1975. The new people, who 
were then evacuated from the cities, were also called “depor- 
tees” (neak phfioe), The area of largest Cham concentration in 
the country was also, until 1975, one of the strongest Khmer 
Rouge areas. 

In his book Cambodia Year Zero, Francois Ponchaud re- 
ports a story told him by Mat Sleman, a forty-year-old Cham 
from Krauchhmar. Two Cham brothers who had joined the 
Khmer Rouge army returned to their village after victory. 


One night the sons came home to visit their father and told him 
all their exploits—how they had killed Khmers, eaten pork, and 
liberated the country. “Come with us,” they told him, “and follow 
the revolution.” The old man didn’t say a word but went out of the 
house; he came back armed with a cleaver and killed both his sons. 
He covered their bodies with a big cloth and then went to tell his 
neighbours: “Come and see the two enemies I’ve killed!” 


When he pulled back the cover his friends said, “But those 
are your sons!” “No, they're not,” he retorted, “they are enemies 
to our people and our religion and so | killed them.” He told his 
story and everybody said he had done right, and they decided to 
kill all the Khmer Rouges in the village. They. did it that night. 


The next morning, according to Sleman, Khmer Rouge troops 
surrounded the village and massacred “everybody in it, with 
mortars, machine guns and bayonets.”” 

Mat Ly gives a different account of what may have been 
the same events. He says that in June or July 1975, the Khmer 
Rouge authorities in Krauchhmar attempted to collect all copies 
of the Koran in Koh Phol, a large Cham village in Rokar Khnaor 
Subdistrict on an island in the Mekong. Cham girls were obliged 
to cut their hair short in Khmer style. The villagers staged a 
protest demonstration, and Khmer Rouge troops fired into the 
crowd. The Chams then took up swords and knives and 
slaughtered half a dozen troops. The retaliating Khmer Rouge 
massacred many and pillaged their homes. Some villagers es- 
caped by swimming the Mekong, and even managed to get to 
safety in Vietnam. The Khmer Rouge evacuated the island, 
razed the village, and changed its name from Koh Phol (Produc- 
tive Island) to Koh Phes (Island of Ashes), Mat Ly says. 

Seven days later there was another outbreak of violence 
in nearby Svay Khleang Village. Villagers armed with machetes 
killed a Khmer Rouge commander and two soldiers. The troops 
retaliated by massacring 70 percent of the villagers, Mat Ly 
claims.” 





75. Delvert, Le paysan cambodgien, p. 605. 


© 76. Francois Ponchaud, Cambodia Year Zero (London, 1978), pp. 
153-54. 


Yasya Asmath, a Cham now living in New York, was a 
student at “the basic school for Islamic scholars in Kampuchea” 
in Chumnik Village of Krauchhmar, until the end of 1973 when 
he fled to Vietnam. In 1979, Asmath returned to the area and 
visited Koh Phol. He found that “Nobody was living there any 
more.” But he heard the following account from local Chams: 


In the past there were around 350 Cham families on Koh Phol; it 
was very crowded. In 1975, the Khmer Rouge asked the Cham 
religious leader in that village to close the mosque and the Islamic 
school within one week. The people in that village were a very 
strong community, very strong believers, and they did not close 
the mosque or the school. So after a week, when the Khmer Rouge 
came again, there was fighting. ... The people killed five of 
them. ... The Khmer Rouge sent thousands and thousands of 
troops to that village, and took away all the Cham Muslim 
families. . . . They destroyed the village completely with artillery. 


Some of the evacuated population of Koh Phol were taken 
south to the Damber Kauk Srok area of Tbaung Khmum Dis- 
trict. There they told a fellow Cham, Sop Khatidjah, then a 
forty-nine- year-old Cham evacuee from Phnom Penh, what had 
happened. She says: 


They resisted because they were angry. They had struggled for a 
long time, working with Pol Pot for many years, together in resis- 
tance to the Lon Nol army . . . so that they would have positions 
of power after victory. . . . The Chams in the village were Khmer 
Rouge. The Chams and the Khmer were on good terms. But when 
they won they were disarmed, and their religion was abolished, . . . 
The Chams were Khmer Rouge soldiers; after the capture of Phnom 
Penh they had been disarmed, they were said to be active... 
{?} All their guns were taken back from the Chams. . . . The local 
people were [also] angry that after struggling side by side [with 
the Khmer Rouge], they now had to eat collectively. . . . Still the 
Khmer Rouge were picking out the good people, the learned reli- 
gious people, and taking them to be killed. 


The people rose up with knives and swords against the Khmer 
Rouge in that village [Koh Phol]. The fighting took place one night, 
and 28 Khmer Rouge were killed by Chams with knives and stakes. 
The Khmer Rouge fired back with guns and many Chams died, 
more than the Khmer Rouge. 


Early in the morning the Khmer Rouge tied people up and 
took them away to die in the middle of the river. Maybe hundreds 
died, 2 or 3 boatloads were taken every day. Even people who were 
sick in their homes were put on boats and tipped into the water. 
That is what I heard. 


Kob Math, a Cham from Kratie Province further up the Mekong, 
also heard about the Koh Phol uprising. Twenty years of age at 
the time, Math was a base person from Chhliong District. He 
says that many local Chams had fought in the Khmer Rouge army 
and militia, and they rebelled when they learned of the DK 
plan to ban their religion and language, to make them eat pork, 
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77. Author’s interviews with Mat Ly (see note 59). This study 1s 
mainly based on twenty-nine further interviews conducted by the au- 
thor with Chams who lived through the Democratic Kampuchea period. 
All were tape recorded in Kampuchean villages, mostly in 1980. 
Several dozen other interviews were conducted without being taped. 
An additional fifty interviews were later conducted with Cham refugees 
by Nate Thayer (in Thailand) and Dan Dickason (in the United States). 
Recordings of these conversations proved useful and will reward further 
study. 


and to break up Cham communities Math says that in the up- 
rising about twenty Khmer Rouge were killed and fifty Chams, 
while many other Chams were killed in reprisals afterwards 

Ponchaud reports another account from the same area In 
November 1975, he says, the Chams ın Trea Village of Krauc- 
hhmar District rebelled. “Then the Khmer Rouges tore the 
village apart with B-40s and smashed the heads of any survivors 
with pick-handles. The corpses were thrown aside and left. 
They even stuck heads on pikes and exposed them along the 
banks of the Mekong ””* 

This does not appear to be an eyewitness account, and ıt 
must be stated that it has not been possible to obtain one One 
result ıs that the troops actually involved ın the various incidents 
of repression have not been identified. They would have been 
Eastern Zone troops, but whether they were zone- or region- 
level forces 1s unknown. Hem Samin, then a political prisoner 
in the zone, blames the Eastern Zone CPK secretary directly. 
“The affair of the Cham nationals, the Moslems in the areas 
along the riverbank around Trea and other places, was a matter 
of orders from So Phim. He was a real savage.”” 

On the other hand, the Region 21 administration must bear 
much of the blame It was headed by Seng Hong (alias Chan), 
who tn late 1975 was then promoted to deputy zone secretary, 
apparently by Pol Pot in preference to So Phim’s own candidate, 
in a significant revamp of the Zone Party Committee. Seng 
Hong was the only Eastern Zone leader to survive the DK 
period without rebelling After his promotion ın late 1975, a 
new member of the Region 21 Party Committee was Ouch Bun 
Chhoeun, who rebelled in May 1978 Chhoeun’s 1980 account 
avoids any mention of the violence of the 1975 anti-Cham 
repression, but admits the severe difficulties faced by the people 
of Krauchhmar District: “In the Eastern Zone it was hard, too, 
especially for the people who lived along the river, with very 
inadequate living conditions . . The toughest area of all was 
Chhlong/Krauchhmar, especially Krauchhmar.” When asked 
specifically about the Chams, Chhoeun replied as follows: 


There was no policy of [allowing] minority nationalities. Everyone 
was mixed together There was only one race-—the Khmer 
from liberation in 1975. Pol Pot was very close to the Jarai and 
other [upland] minorities but he scattered the Islamic race 


The reason for this was that the Muslims had an organization 
called “FULRO Champa,” to defend the interests of the Muslims, 
led by Les Kasem, a colonel in Phnom Penh during the Lon Nol 
period So Pol Pot did not trust the Muslims After 1975, in the 
eyes of the state organization there were no Muslims at all ® 
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The extraordinary upheaval along the Mekong in 1975 was 
the Cham people’s response, in the arca where they ‘veic 
strongest, to the Democratic Kampuchea government's cam- 
paign against their religion, including the assassination of their 
leadership The CIA station in the U S. Embassy in Bangkok 
claimed to have intercepted radio transmissions from Phnom 
Penh ordering the execution of Cham leaders in a village tn 
“central Cambodia.” This may or may not explain any of the 
violence in Krauchhmar, but it suggests that the Pol Pot leader- 
ship in the capital was directly involved in the repressions. even 
at the village level 

In May 1978, when Pol Pot’s elite Center and Southwest 
Zone forces moved ın and violently suppiessed the Eastern 
Zone, they had a dramatic impact on Krauchhmar District 
leng, a local Khmer who had worked for the Khmer Rouge 
since 1970, says that persecution began in 1975, but the arrival 
of the Southwest Zone forces in May 1978 meant brutal repres- 
sion. They began by arresting “all the cadres” and deciecing 
“death to people who kept salt or corn in their houses ` “They 
chased people through the jungle, hunting them down ` 

Despite the anti-Cham repression of 1975, 11 appears that 
an unnamed Cham had remained a member of the Krauchhmar 
District committee thereafter leng appears to credit So Phim 
with this 


So Phim was a good man The problems before 1978 were caused 
by some district chiefs, following Pol Pots orders Same 
district chiefs were good, some bad, before 1978 In my district. 
Krauchhmar, Ta Iem and a Cham were members of the district 


committee. They loved the nation and the pcople Everyone 
liked [Iem] ın Krauchhmar, there was never anv quarrel with 
him. . The two were all right, moderate (kuo sor When 


the Southwest Zone forces came, they burnt the two to death ''’ 
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Table 1 
Death Toll among Islamic Leaders in 
Democratic Kampuchea 


Hakkem (community leaders) 20 survived out of 113 
Hakkem rong (deputies) 25 survived out of 226 


Hajt (pilgrims to Mecca) approx 30 survived out of 
more than | ,O000 


Religious teachers at Koranic 38 survived out of approx 300 
schools 


Graduates of foreign Islamic 2 survived out of 25 
institutions 


Members of the Islamic Central | 1 survived 
Organisation of Kampuchea 


Source: Author’s interviews with Cham officials in the People’s Republic 
of Kampuchea. 
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2. Tbhaung Khmum 


As we have seen, Pol Pot’s ally Seng Hong (alias Chan) 
was CPK secretary of Region 21 until his promotion in late 
1975. With the repression of the mid-1975 Krauchhmar upris- 
ings, Region 21 had seen the first mass slaughter of Chams by 
the Khmer Rouge regime. The other district of Region 21 which 
was home to many Chams was Tbaung Khmum. 

When Pol Pot’s CPK leadership had disbanded the Eastern 
Zone Islamic Movement ın 1974, its president, Sos Man, had 
been placed under virtual house arrest in a village of Tbaung 
Khmum District on Highway 7. According to Man’s son, Mat 
Ly, from 1970 to 1974 Sos Man had had the confidence of 
Eastern Zone CPK leader So Phim, but “later Phim obeyed Pol 
Pot and withdrew his confidence, but built a house in which 
Sos Man would live quietly.” Man was told he was “too old” 
to work for the revolution. However, in September 1975, his 
son says, two strangers arrived on a motorcycle at Man’s house 
and offered him “medicine.” Sos Man took it and died that 
night. He was seventy-three “ Like the Cham in Krauchhmar, 
Mat Ly continued until May 1978 as a member of the Tbaung 
Khmum District Committee, but according to Ouch Bun 
Chhoeun, a member of the Region 2] Party Committee, Ly 
seemed “like a phantom—he had no freedom ”®* If so, he was 
no worse off than other Chams 1n the area. 

In October-November 1975, religious practice was 
abolished in Tbaung Khmum District, communal eating intro- 
duced, and Cham villages in the area dispersed. Although no 
killings had yet taken place in Kor Subdistrict, according to 
Toun Ibrahim, a local Cham who had studied in Cairo in the 
1960s, the evacuation and dispersal of Chams from the twelve 
villages in Kor shows that “Pol Pot wanted to wipe out the 
Cham race.” Over twenty Cham families were moved out of 
Kor Village, which had been entirely Cham. Five of those 
families were sent to Thnong Village, three kilometers away, 
which was entirely Khmer. Ibrahim comments: “It was like a 
foreign country. There was no contact with people back home 
at all, except when we were ordered to go back for meetings.” 
In addition, some of the 100 Khmer families from Thnong were 
sent to Kor and mixed with the Chams remaining there, who 
included two hayis, both of whom survived the next four years. 

However, most of the Chams from Kor Village were sent 
right across the Mekong to the Central Zone. These included 
nine hayis, one of them Haji Sa’e, a former teacher of Toun 
Ibrahim’s. Sa’e was killed in the Central Zone along with his 
family, and all eight other Aajis evacuated from Kor Village 
perished there as well. Ibrahim later heard that one of the six 
members of his own family had died there too 

Meanwhile, in Kor Subdistrict, ‘Chams who had jomed 
the Khmer Rouge and had become village chiefs, village com- 
mittee members, or work-team heads were all removed from 
these posts during 1976. In the middle of the year, killings 
began, although no particular ethnic or occupational group was 
singled out for execution. At the end of 1976, Ibrahim’s brother 
was taken away from Thnong for execution 
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In late 1976 people were taken away in horse-carts; in late 1977 
they were taking people away by the truckload. 1977 was the most 
fearful year . . . The killings were simply general. After all 
the killing in our subdistrict in 1977, the Khmer Rouge could afford 
to relax things a little in 1978 as they went off to oppress other 
subdistricts. 


One neighboring subdistrict was Damber/Kauk Srok, 
where Sop Khatidjah arrived in June 1975 with her husband, 
two sons, two daughters, son-in-law, and grandson Her elderly 
mother and sixteen-year-old son had both died on the fifty-day 
journey from Phnom Penh. In May the family had passed 
through two Cham villages in the east of Tbaung Khmum 
District, Boeng Pruol and Chirou. There had been two mosques 
there, but they were now destroyed. Locals told Khatidjah that 
they had been dismantled by the Khmer Rouge when they took 
over the area in 1973-74; the timber had apparently been used 
to construct communal eating halls. Chirou was her mother’s 
village all 120 Cham families there had been evacuated and 
dispersed. The same had happened to the 280 families of Chams 
of nearby Tham Tou Village. The hakkem from Boeng Pruol 
Village, Haji Ismael, and his wife were sent east to Damber/ 
Kauk Srok Subdistrict along with Khatidjah’s family and a 
number of other Chams. Later they were joined by Chams 
evacuated from Koh Phol in Krauchhmar District. 

They were sent to Veal Andaeuk, a “pure Khmer” village, 


but at first the Chams could at least practice their Islamic reli- 


gion. Despite a general Khmer Rouge prohibition on prayer, 
local officials told Khatidjah that Chams could pray privately 
so long as their work performance was not affected. Khatidjah 
was put to work tending rice seedlings, in return for rations of 
rice. Haji Ismael, for his part, was even exempted from work; 
because of his religious devotion he was considered “crazy” by 
the Khmer Rouge, who also asked his wife to stay at home to 
care for him. It was still possible for them all to speak Cham 
to one another privately, at the risk only of a lecture (khosang) 
if the Khmer Rouge overheard them; and they could wear tra- 
ditional Cham clothing. 

In August 1975, Khatidjah’s husband and son-in-law were 
killed. The two were arrested on the same day and taken “to 
study” in a nearby village, but never returned. Khatidjah says 
the Khmer Rouge assumed they had been Lon Nol soldiers or 
police because of their khaki clothing; in fact, they had left 
Phnom Penh wearing the khaki uniforms of the garage where 
they had worked as attendants. After they were taken away, 
Khatidjah says, “I asked the locals, my neighbours (what had 
happened to them). They said: “Don’t hope, auntie. They didn’t 
go to do anything (like “study”). They went to a stake and a 
hoe.’” Khatidjah and her daughter were now widowed; they 
had to care for a grandson aged four, another daughter of 
Khatidjah’s aged eleven, and her two sons, eight and four. 

After about a year in Veal Andaeuk Village, the situation 
suddenly worsened again. Sometime in the first half of 1976, 
a meeting was called of everyone—-Khmer, Cham and Chinese 
——living in the area. Many local Khmer Rouge officials pres- 
ided, even the district chief. The crowd was told: “Now we are 
in 1976, we have to go by a different plan”; and “there are to 
be no Chams or Chinese or Vietnamese. Everyone is to join 
the same, single, Khmer nationality” There was to be “only 
one religion—the Khmer religion,” although Khatidjah notes 
that the Buddhist wats were nevertheless emptied and “no reli- 
gion at all” was permitted any longer. Movement between vil- 
lages wag banned. l 


It was also expressly forbidden to speak Cham: “We were 


pi allowed to use the [Cham] words yas [ mother ] or chik 
"*{ father ] to address our parents. We had to use the [Khmer] 


< 
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words me and puk ” Further, communal eating was now intro- 
duced, and the Chams were told that they had to eat the same 
food, “equal” to everyone else Every Cham was obliged to 
help raise pigs; Cham teams rotated weekly at one piggery, 
Khmer teams at another However, older Chams were allowed 
to refrain from eating pork, so long as they did not use their 
relative lack of nutrition as a reason to work less hard. Khatidjah 
herself did not have to eat any dishes containing pork because 
her nephew was chief of her work team. It was also forbidden 
to teach young Chams to avoid pork. Cham women were for- 
bidden to wear their hair long. Traditional Cham clothing and 
funerals were also banned. When asked what was-the back- 
ground to these changes in policy on the part of the Khmer 
Rouge, Khatidjah mentioned the rebellion at Koh Phol the pre- 
vious year. 

Khatidjah’s single daughter was enlisted in a girls’ work 
team, and was away from home for two to three months at a 
time. The young children were also taken away; she would see 
them only every few weeks. Khatidjah herself worked mostly 
at harvesting rice for the rest of 1976, and in 1977 she planted 
rice and also tended vegetables. Food rations were lowest of 
all in 1977. She was then fifty-one years old, but she had to 
work very hard, “carrying water thirty times each morning and 
thirty times each afternoon.” One fellow worker, a sixty-two- 
year-old woman, fell dead of exhaustion while digging the 
ground with a hoe. 

Khatidjah’s widowed daughter was sent off to cut timber 
in the forest In late 1977, she was hit by a falling tree. After 
coughing blood for nine months, she died of her injury. Family 
members were not even allowed to claim her body from the 
hospital. This harsh regime aside, there were no executions of 
villagers after the two killings in August 1975. But once, Khmer 
Rouge soldiers discovered Khatidjah at prayer. “They watched 
me and said: “Grandma, do you like guns or do you like pray- 
ing?” Only Haji Ismael was allowed to continue his daily 
prayer. 
Despite the general suppression of Cham culture, the 
Chams had to attend separate meetings from the Khmers, who 
were in tum divided into base people and new people. (The 
Koh Phol Chams were obviously no longer considered base 
people.) At their meetings, Khmers were told, in Khatidjah’s 
words: “Don’t trust the Chams. They are like enemies who 
have been defeated by us. . . . It is normal that enemies who 
have been defeated will not lie still. . . In their hearts they 
are still traitors to us.” 

Around May 1978, a helicopter flew overhead and dropped 
leaflets in the village. The leaflets proclaimed that the Eastern 
Zone Khmer Rouge had to be eliminated because they were 
working with the Vietnamese—“helping them with medicine, 
cloth and hoes ” Southwest Zone forces arrived, replaced many 
of the local officials and militia, even schoolteachers, and exe- 
cuted them. One of the new officials now decreed that hakkem 
Haji Ismael was defying the ban on religion and therefore should 
be used for fertilizer. He and his wife were both executed. 


In July 1978, Khatidjah and her family were moved again, | 


back to Tham Tou Village in Thmar Pich Subdistrict. But the 
killing continued there. Over the next six months 12 families 
of Chams were executed, thirty people in all. Tham Tou was 
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a former Cham village that had been emptied, but was now 
resettled by “maybe 2,000 families,” mostly Chams, probably 
recent arrivals like Khatidjah. Even some of the Khmer Rouge 
there were Cham, and those Chams who did not wish to eat 
pork were allowed to exchange it with Khmers (In nearby Peuk 
Village, on the other hand, Chams were forced to eat pork ) 
It was still forbidden to speak Cham or practice religion, but 
the new regional rulers, the Southwest Zone forces loyal to Pol 
Pot, raised food rations and also provided new clothes. Khatid- 
jah points out, though, that 1978 was the worst year for Chams 
in terms of killings and that Chams were singled out for execu- 
tion more than Khmers She holds the Southwest Zone forces 
responsible for the increased killings 

After the Vietnamese invasion of January 1979, Khatidjah 
discovered that her twenty-four-year-old son had also been killed, 
in the Central Zone in 1977, along with al! of his in-laws Her 
brother too had died of starvation in the same zone in the same 
year, and she had also lost several nieces and nephews 1n Siem- 
reap Province during the Democratic Kampuchea period 

In December 1978, the Australian journalist Wilfred Bur- 
chett visited a refugee camp for Kampucheans tn Vietnam’s 
Tay Ninh Province, in the shadow of the “Black Virgin Moun- 
tain.” The 8,000 refugees there included 600 Chams Burchett 
asked Sen Mat, thirty-five, “a big, well-built Cham” who had 
fled Kampuchea in March 1978, why he had left. Mat replied 
that “Chams were to be exterminated” by the DK regime He 
cited the Koh Phol events, in which he claimed 1,108 Chams 
had been murdered after being assembled by the Khmer Rouge 
for “consultations” and then gunned down en masse with artsl- 
lery and heavy machine guns. Eight people survived and es- 
caped that night, after being left for dead on the spot, he said. 

Mat also claimed that the DK authorities had “forced us 
to eat pork on rare occasions when meat was available.” Signifi- 
cantly, he added, they also “accused us of wearing our hair 
long like Vietnamese, and being under Vietnamese influence ” 
Ironically, the DK regime’s preoccupation with the perceived 
historical relationship between Chams and Vietnamese was ac- 
tually provoking a new one. “Right at the frontier,’ Mat said, 
“the Vietnamese gave us everything we needed, even money 
to buy a forge.” Burchett watched Mat and six other Chams 
smelting down bomb and shell casings and beating them into 
axeheads and sickles. “Really swords into ploughshares,” he 
commented. Towering above them was the mountain named 
after the “Black Virgin” (Ba Den), the Vietnamese name for 
the ancient Cham earth goddess, Po Ino Nagar ™ 


3. Peareang 


In 1975 El Yusof, then forty-five, was evacuated from 
Phnom Penh and made his way to Maesor Prachan in Peareang 
District of Prey Veng Province (Region 22) He learned that 
two prominent Chams had also arrived in the vicinity. These 
were Imam Haji Res Los, the grand mufti of Kampuchean 
Islam, and Toun Haji Srong Yusof, hakkem of the Noor Alihsan 
mosque north of Phnom Penh. In July or August 1975, these 
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86 Wilfred Burchett kindly provided the author with the typewritten 
record of-his interviews at Tan Chau, Tay Ninh, on 7 December 1978 
On the “Black Virgin,” see Thar Van Kiem, “Thien-Y-A-Na, or the 
Legend of Poh Nagar,” Asia vol 4 (1954), pp 406-13, at p 408 








Table 2 
- Names of Islamic Officials Who Perished in m 
Democratic Kampuchea 


CoascofDeath | Pince, Date feat 


Imam Haji Res Los Grand Mufti] Thrown into boiling | Konhom, Peam Chisor, 
water and then struck | Prey Veng, 

ontheheadwithan | 8 October 1975. 
iron bar 


































Beaten to death and 
thrown into a ditch 


Kahe, Prek Angchanh, 
Kandal. August 1975. 





Haji Suleiman Shoukni 













































Haji Mat Sles Suleiman | 2nd Mufti | Tortured and Battambang, br- 
disemboweled 10 August 1975. 
Haji Mat Ly Harun Chairman, | Died of starvation Anlong Sen, Kandal. 
Islamic in prison 25 September 1975. 
Association 
Haji Srong Yusof Peamchor, Kandal. 
) 19 October 1975. 
Unknown 
+ 
Association 
Source: Author’s interviews with Cham officials in the People’s Republic of Kampuchea. 
Dee ha ES ASR O Kee Pe SO aC WN A ca a E a a r E OE ee o E T OB 
two Islarnıc dignitaries were killed at Snaypol in Rokan Subdis- to forty other new people from Phnom Penh, joining 300 R 
trict, Yusof claims. families of local villagers, or base people, who had long lived 
El Yusof did not claim to be a witness, and the details under Khmer Rouge rule. The subdistrict chief, a part-Chinese 
may be unreliable (note the discrepancies in tables 2 and 3), Khmer named Eak, proclaimed: “Now we are making revolu- 
but there is no doubt that Res Los and Srong Yusof perished tion. Everyone becomes a Khmer.” 
in a nationwide campaign from August to October 1975 to This unusual definition of “revolution” was ominous for 
exterminate the country’s Islamuc leadership (see also table 1). the Cham people Nevertheless, another new arrival, Bunheang 
In 1980 Frances Starner of Asiaweek interviewed Srong Ung, recalls that Eak was “strict [but was] sympathetic to the 
Yusof’s widow, Soss Sar Pitah, at the Noor Alihsan mosque. plight of the evacuees.”™ El Yusof adds that in 1975 the Khmer 
Starner reported. Rouge “used persuasion to some extent,” although there were 


When their father was taken away, her three eldest children—all 
in their twenties——and their twelve-year-old brother tried to escape. EEEE ERSS 
But Khmer Rouge soldiers, she said, pursued and slaughtered them Me 


Subsequently, when she saw friends taken away ‘with hands tied S7 eae i l ‘ 
ame ; es Starner, “The Chams. Muslims the World Forgot, 
for execution,’ she fled with her remaining children into another Astaweek 21 November 1980, pp. 24~25 


district.” 
ae l ; 88. Martin Stuart-Fox and Bunheang Ung, The Murderous Revolution: 
El Yusof had arrived in Maesor Prachan Village with thirty Life and Death in Pol Pot’s Kampuchea (Sydney. APCOL, 1985), p. 42. 
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occasional killings from 1975 to 1977, of people who did some- 
thing “wrong,” mostly new people. He continues that in 1976 
Khmer Rouge pressure on ordinary Chams began Religion was 
banned, as was the Cham language. “They said to us. “Chams 
who eat pork, and are prepared to raise and slaughter pigs, will 
be spared `” EI Yusof dates this development at early 1976, 
but it appears to have coincided with the introduction of com- 
munal eating. According to Bunheang Ung’s account, communal 
eating began in Maesor Prachan Subdistrict, on 6 September 
1976. Ung has recounted to Martin Stuart-Fox the impact on 
the Chams who lived there. 


When communal eating was introduced they were forced to eat 
the same as everyone else, including rice gruel sometimes contain- 
ing a few morsels of pork fat Two old [Cham] men tn Maesor 
Prachan refused to eat with the rest of the hamlet. After a week 
of boycotting communal dining, the two were arrested and 
shot.. . Later a Cham youth caught cooking a chicken in his 
home was arrested and sent to the gaol of Snaypol. Like others 
sent for re-education he was never seen again 


Stuart-Fox writes that in this area, “Repression of the 
Cham steadily increased during the next two years” (1977—78), 
as it did for other ethnic minorities. “Anyone could be arrested 
for using a language other than Khmer, a rule which applied 
even in private and which affected mostly Chinese and 
Chams.”** 

In 1978, Peareang saw some of the worst massacres in the 
country. El Yusof says that on 17 August 1978 “over 100 families 
of Chams and Khmers” were murdered near his village by Pol 
Pot’s elite Southwest Zone troops. (He remarks ruefully that 
even those Chams who had agreed to eat pork were killed in 
the end.) Bunheang Ung puts the total number of victims from 
six villages of Maesor Prachan Subdistrict at 1,500, all killed 
in five days in July or August 1978. Bunheang lost thirty relatives 
in that massacre, including seventeen children. The victims fell 
into two categories. Firstly, new people or former urban dwel- 
lers, apart from some who had relatives among the base people; 
and secondly, “Chinese and Chams were preferentially selected” 
for execution, “though for the most part only those Chinese 
who were ‘new people’.’’* 

Thus, in the case of urban evacuees and Chinese, some 
connection with the bases worked in their favor. But it did not 
save the Chams, who were targeted for destruction despite the 
fact that they were mostly base people. These mid-1978 mas- 
sacres of Chams constituted a campaign of racial extermination. 


4. Kompong Trabek 


Four hours upstream from the Vietnamese border and the 
Plain of Reeds, past shores lined with groves of mango, banana, 
coconut, bamboo, water tamarind, and sugar palm, a small 
village of thatch huts is strung out alongside the Trabek River, 
serene in the quiet, golden, late afternoon sun. The mud-brown 
waters are almost undisturbed by the woman standing at the 
stern of her long narrow wooden boat and punting slowly upriver 
hugging the western bank. In front of each hut she passes are 
bamboo fish cages and timber contraptions of various kinds 
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89 Ibid., pp. 87, 128. 
90. Ibid , p. 146, 
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and sizes, pulled up clear of the water or half-submerged and 
camouflaged with twigs 

This is Khmaer Islam Village, ın Kompong Trabek District 
of Prey Veng Province It is a village in Region 24 that I have 
visited several times, and I conducted a loca! survey of the 
death toll during DK. In 1970, over 100 Cham families had 
lived in this village, making a living by fishing along the Trabek 
River. The hakkem, or community leader, Haji Ismael, seventy, 
was born in the village. He was a fisherman, and had a wife 
and four children He became hakkem in 1968, and thus led 
his people through a decade of disaster 

Haji Ismael says the Khmer Rouge first came to the village 
in 1971, but that they did not persecute or kill people until four 
years later. Meanwhile, the village was bombed several times 
by American and Lon Nol—regime aircraft. In August 1972 a 
bombing raid damaged the mosque and at least seven villagers 
were killed. One hundred houses were destroyed by bombs and 
the fires that they started. “Then the people all ran away,’ Haj: 
Ismael says. “They ran into the ricefields and stayed with rel- 
atives” ın other villages. Some of their sons joined the Khmer 
Rouge army, while many took refuge in the capital, Phnom 
Penh, When the Khmer Rouge conquered it and won the war, 
the people of Khmaer Islam Village went back to their homes 

What awaited them there were four years of deprivation 
and death. Haji Ismael estimates that about thirty or more entire 
families had perished by 1979, including eighteen or nineteen 
families in 1978 alone. By January 1986 there were only 
seventy-four families in Khmaer Islam Village, living in forty- 
nine households. Haji Ismael says the Chams “were persecuted 
even more than the majority population” in Democratic Kam- 
puchea. 

A December 1986 survey, carried out by anthropologist 
Gregory Stanton and me, of thirty-three of the forty-nine Cham 
households in the village, revealed that those surviving house- 
holds, which numbered 223 persons in 1975, had lost fifty- 
four family members by 1979. The death toll was 24 percent, 
most cases of death were attributed to murder by the Khmer 
Rouge. The thirty-three families had thirty-six of their members 
murdered. At least twenty-three of these were murdered in 1978 
alone, and at least fifteen more died of other causes in the same 
year. Haji Ismael and his wife survived, but three of their four 
children perished in Pursat Province in 1978 

Further, as Hay: Ismael pointed out, about thirty other 
families left no survivors at all One old woman, A: Sah, 
seventy-three, who said she was now mentally disturbed, 
claimed to have lost “eighty grandchildren” in the DK period. 
including three entire families of twelve, ten, and nine mem- 
bers. The death toll in the village of Khmaer Islam in the 
Democratic Kampuchea period seems to have been 40 to 50 
percent of its population, or about 300 out of 650 Females in 
1986 made up 56 percent of the population (207 out of 371). 
and undoubtedly made up over 60 percent of the adult popula- 
tion Many were widows. 

Haji Ismael notes three major features of the first two to 
three years of Khmer Rouge rule: the destruction of religion. 
the introduction of communal eating, and the harsh work re- 
quirements. The last year of the DK period, 1978, was notable 
mainly for massacre. 

Haji Ismael identifies the commencement of Khmer Rouge 
persecution of his people with their destruction of the partly 
damaged mosque and their prohibition of religious practice, in 
1974—75. In 1974, the dispersal of the Cham population also 


began, although in large measure the 1972 bombings had 
achieved that. When the war ended in 1975 and the people of 
Khmaer Islam returned to their village, a strict dispersal was 
immediately enforced. As Ismael tells ıt: “In the Pol Pot period, 
we Chams were not allowed to live together. We were dispersed 
into every village. Four or five families were sent here, four 
or five there.. Ten families were sent to some villages, 
three families to others.” 

Also in 1975 were the first Khmer Rouge killings of vil- 
lagers. Several were executed for being “recalcitrants” (s’tec 
sompoan) in that first year. Ismael recalls: “Once they banned 
religion, people gave it up. .. There was no resistance here 
as in Krauchhmar and Peareang. . . . We did not dare to con- 
tinue religious activity because they came and watched us, and 
would take us away and kill us, if we did.” 

Killings increased with the introduction of compulsory 
communal eating in 1976. Family cooking was prohibited. Sev- 
eral more Muslim people were executed in 1976 or 1977 for 
stating that they would not eat pork. In 1978, at least as many 
more were killed for the same reason. In all, five men and 
three women from the village were executed for their opposition 
to eating pork. The tragedy is that pork was rarely if ever 
served in the communal mess halls anyway; it appears to have 
been opposed by Muslims on principle “In fact we never saw 
pork, but it was an excuse for the Khmer Rouge to kill people 
who said they would not eat it” Meanwhile, everyone was 
required to work hard in the fields. “They used us to grow rice 
and dig canals, on only two spoons of rice per day.” 

From mid-1976 to mid-1977, the Pol Pot regime purged 
this southern Prey Veng area, known as Region 24, one of the 
five Regions of the Eastern Zone of the country. The region 
CPK secretary, Suas Nau (alias Chhouk) was arrested on 20 
August 1976 and later executed in Tuol Sleng prison. His deputy, 
Nav Chey, followed him there in July 1977. Well before then, 
the region was under the firm control of the Southwest Zone 
forces of Mok, Pol Pot’s senior military commander.” Mok 
soon turned his attention to the Eastern Zone leader, So Phim. 
Haji Ismael compares the two factions: 


In the Easterr Zone forces there were Chams, sons [of ours] who 
had jomed after 1970, and some Chams were cadres. The Eastern 
Zone forces were led by So Phim. They abolished religion and 
established communal eating ın 1976; that was harsh But [other- 
wise] they were not much of a problem. ... So Phim was not 
responsible for much persecution or killing. It was Pol Pot and the 
Southwest Zone who were killers They killed the Cham cadres 
and the other Eastern Zone cadres, who were all killed during the 
time So Phim was taken away [So Phim committed suicide to 
avoid arrest on 3 June 1978.] 


It was also under Southwest Zone rule that the Cham 
people of Khmaer Islam Village, along with the bulk of the 
area’s Khmer population, were evacuated to the northwest of 
the country in November 1978 They could not be trusted to 
oppose Pol Pot’s enemy, Vietnam, and were even seen as 
traitors, like So Phim. Haji Ismael says “The Eastern Zone 
people were called ‘Khmer bodies with Vietnamese minds.’ 
Chams were also accused of this, there was no distinction.” 
Haji Ismael continues: “Many thousands of people were taken 


91. See Ben Kiernan, “Wild Chickens,” pp. 175-86 


Only a few families stayed here to fish for the Khmer Rouge: 
three families, Mat, El, Lit: and their families. All other Chams 
were evacuated. We all went together but were (again) separated 
when we got to Pursat.” 

One of Haji Ismael’s sons was killed by Southwest Zone 
troops before the evacuation in 1978. Two others were killed 
in Pursat in early 1979, a few days before the regime was 
overthrown. They had been put to work in a rice warehouse in 
a hilly area known as Phnom Srap. One day they were sum- 
moned to a large meeting of 150 people, involving some from 
every local household. Haji Ismael thinks it was around 2 
January 1979. When they arrived, they found Southwest Zone 
troops waiting for them. 


There were three or four soldiers standing there with three AK 
rifles They had only said a few words when they began shooting 


Many people died Out of 150, only three survived to come back 4 


here. None of the over forty Chams in that group survived. They 
were all children of this village, young men and women who had 
been cooks for the Khmer Rouge. 


The Khmer Rouge said the Muslim Khmers were all enemies, 
recalcitrants. We did not know what that meant, just that you were 
killed if you were it . 


Another villager puts it this way: 


They could beat us if they felt like it, even if we had obeyed their 
laws. There were no laws. If they wanted us to walk, we walked: 
to sit, we sat; to eat, we ate. And still they killed us. It was just 
that 1f they wanted to kill us, they would take us off and kill us 


Haji Ismael continues: 


They were killing very strongly as the Front [Vietnamese and Heng 
Samrin forces] advanced. Phnom Penh was liberated on 7 January 
1979, Pursat on 17—19 January. The Khmer Rouge had nearly killed 
everyone by then 


By 20 January, Haji Ismael had already made his way back to 
Khmaer Islam Village. He was the first to return “The place 
was empty . . I slept under a tree, there was nothing like a 
house left to live in.” 

Over the next year about thirty families returned, and later 
others when they heard that relatives had survived and gone 
home. They built rudimentary houses, and with the new gov- 
ernment’s help, they constructed a small wooden mosque on 
stilts with a bamboo-slat floor. On the lintel, in Khmer, they 
have pasted up a sign that may testify to their determination to 
survive as a community. It says Veppethoam rolum cheat roleay 
—“When the culture succumbs the nation is dissolved.” Haji 
Ismael says there have been 100 Cham babies born in the village 
since 1979. -~ 


5. Romeas Hek 


Probably the smallest and most isolated Cham community 
in Kampuchea is one of twelve famılies near the Vietnamese 
border in the north of Svay Rieng (Region 23), the only Chams 
in that province. Nine Cham familhes live in Takeo Village, 
Kompong Trach Subdistrict, Romeas Hek District, and three 
other families live nearby. They are rice farmers and 
blacksmiths. In this area before 1970, thirty-two Cham familhes 
had lived side by side rather harmoniously with more than 100 
Khmer families. Some of the Chams were fisherfolk, some 
were market gardeners, and some were rice farmers. Their 
hakkem, Ta Los, was a native of Kompong Trabek, and took 
up his position in Kompong Trach in 1968. 


Sen Osman, thirty-nine, was born in Takeo Village and 
in 1970 was a student of Ta Los and of a teacher named El at 
the village Muslim school. Soon after the Lon Nol military 


coup that overthrew Prince Norodom Sihanouk, hundreds of 


Khmer Rouge came to the village and established an insurgent 
administration. But as in Prey Veng, the Khmer Rouge did not 
harm the people over the next five years. “There was no persec- 
ution, no communal economy, and no killing,” Osman says. 
But there was war, and American aerial bombing, bringing fear 
and hardship to the village. B-52s struck nearby, killing several 
villagers and leaving bomb craters. Troops of Nguyen Van 
Thieu’s Saigon army landed in helicopters and carried off young 
village women: “They kidnapped people alive from here. We 
don’t know whether they lived or died. Tanks fired on people. 
Many troops came through here. Some of the population fled, 
and as many died. . . . Most of the persecution was by the 
U.S. and Thieu-Ky forces.” 

Sen Osman estimates that at least thirty villagers were 
killed in the bombing, but none of the victims were Chams. 
The majority Khmer population seems to have suffered greatly. 
In fact, Osman says that no Chams perished or disappeared in 
the 1970-75 war, but that by the war’s end only fifty families 
remained in the village, more than half of them Chams. 

Those who survived in the village appear to have become 
Khmer Rouge supporters partly as a result of their ordeal. They 
joined “mutual aid teams” (krom provas dai) set up in 1973 at 
Khmer Rouge instigation. Osman claims: “At that time (until 
1975) the Khmer Rouge were easy on us, not a problem. The 
people liked whoever came and did not kill them.” 

Religious and social life continued “normally” as before. 
Sos Man, the Hanoi-trained veteran Cham communist (see 
Sections II and II[A2 above), visited Takeo Village at one stage 
during the war to meet the hakkem, Ta Los. Osman recalls: 
“[Sos] Man was the representative of the Islamic Religion in 
the Eastern Zone. The Chams here believed in him. They fol- 
lowed [his] political standpoint.” 

After the Khmer Rouge victory in April 1975, there was 
a smooth transition to peace in Takeo Village, Osman says. 
However in early 1976, two important changes were imposed. 
The village Islamic school was closed, and prayer was prohib- 
ited. The Khmer Rouge also banned Buddhism. “They said 
religion is treachery, treason against the revolution, against the 
Leninist line, a feudal system. So it was no good, and had to 
be abolished.” 

Secondly, communal eating was introduced as part of a 
new economic system of “cooperatives” (sahakor). This system 
demanded hard work “day and night like torture . . . without 
enough food or clothes or sleep or medicine.” Most importantly 
for the Chams, however, in the communal mess halls, “the 
Cham people had to eat and drink what they were not supposed 
to eat and drink, according to their religion.” But these new 
impositions were not yet enforced by violence. 

In the meantime, this province of Svay Rieng, known as 
Region 23 in DK, was falling under the control of Southwest 
Zone cadres, like Region 24 in next door Prey Veng. The two 
regions were slowly brought under Mok’s aegis and became 
known as the “Twin Regions.” 

From early 1977, Chams were “really forced” to eat pork. 
Res San, then a local elder, takes up the story: 

Pork was served to both Khmers and Chams, in the gruel. The 


food was poor; we couldn’t eat the pork but could not find it [to 
remove it] anyway. Chams were “put aside” if they did not eat it, 
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Cham Muslim woman nursing her baby in the 


healthy Cham baby such as this one woula 
particularly welcome sight to the Chams at that! 


during the Pol Pot regime (April 1975 


90,000 Kampuchean Chams—one-third of the 


the hands of the Khmer Rouge. After thi 
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enormous number of babies. 
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broken off completely. There was no more trust. We were just 
to think of the Pol Pot line, that’s all. That’s how it was.” 

Osman was sent to Prek Cheay Village. He says that about 
sixty Takeo villagers disappeared in 1977 or 1978 after being 
evacuated to other villages and have not been accounted for. 
“The torture of the Islamic people just kept on increasing.” 
“They had never eaten pork. . . . Anyone who refused to eat 
it was called an enemy, ‘a class enemy’ is what they said. “You 
are not shedding the customs and habits of the feudal system. 
This means you are resisting the revolution.’ ” Res San, for his 
part, was sent to Prey Svay Village. In late 1977, he says: “I 
was accused of waiting for the Vietnamese to come, to kill 
cattle for them to feast on. I did not say anything.” He was ar- 
rested along with two Khmers, one of them an old man, and put 
in prison for two weeks. There were no killings where San was. 

According to Osman, 1978 was the year when the greatest 
number of Chams and Khmers died or disappeared. This was 
the year of the second forced evacuation, to the Northwest Zone 
of the country. One day in late 1978, five families were evacuated 
from Prek Cheay; three days later six or seven families followed. 
They walked to Phnom Penh and then travelled by train to 
Maung Russei. Osman travelled with his parents and one 
brother. Over the next three to four months there, he saw people 
being publicly bound by Khmer Rouge in front of a crowd, 
and he discovered that other victims were apprehended secretly. 
Osman’s father, Tam Sen, recalls that “many, many people died; 
thirty or forty families in as many days.” However, “We could 
get away with not eating pork. . . . But we were not allowed 
to practise religion. The Khmer Rouge would say: ‘What do 
you want to pray for? For the Vietnamese to come?’” 

Because of his skill as a blacksmith, Tam Sen and his 
family survived intact, and so did two other Cham families 
from Takeo, including Res San’s. When Vietnamese forces 
arrived in the area, San made his way back to Svay Rieng. He 
became the hakkem of the Muslim survivors of Takeo Village, 
and was able to have a small wooden mosque built in 1984. 
Now the Cham children of Takeo learn Khmer in the village 
school each morning, and Res San teaches them the Arabic 
script in the afternoons. 


Here we conclude our study of the Chams in the Eastern 
Zone. It is a chilling story, but before passing to events in other 
zones it is worth recording the opinions of two more Chams 
who lived through it. Savee bin Kasim was fifteen years old 
when the Khmer Rouge evacuated him from Phnom Penh to 
the Eastern Zone, where he spent a year before being again 
evacuated to the Northwest Zone. In 1984, in the Nong Samet 
camp on the Thai border, Kasim told Nate Thayer in an interview 
that Cham base people in DK had been treated better than new 
people such as himself, “especially in the Eastern Zone.” This 
corresponded, Kasim said, with the Khmer Rouge favoritism 
towards peasant base people in general. 

Kut El is a young base person from the Eastern Zone. He 
was a sixteen-year-old rubber plantation worker when the Khmer 
Rouge won the war in 1975. El continued to live in the Eastern 
Zone after it was taken over by Southwest Zone forces in 1978. 
His village in Region 21 had eighty families, of whom fifty 
were Cham families. From 1975 to 1977, six villagers were 
killed by the Eastern Zone Khmer Rouge, mostly for allegedly 
failing to work hard enough. But 1978, when the Southwest 
Zone forces took over, was the worst year, because of a severe 
reduction in rationing, and also because the worst spate of 
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killings took place towards the end of 1978, when the Southwest 
Zone authorities killed thirteen families in the village. Kut El 
told Nate Thayer that in his view the Eastern Zone forces, in 
his own village “and generally,” had treated the Chams better 
than the Southwest Zone forces did. 

As we have seen, many Chams from the Koh Phol area 
of the Eastern Zone were forcibly evacuated to the Northern 
Zone, or to other parts of the East. In both cases they were 
deprived of their status as “full rights” (penh sith) base people. 
In other Cham areas, such as Kompong Trabek, the population 
had fled to Phnom Penh during the 1970-75 war, and in DK 
this fact deprived them of “full rights.” However, during our 
census of the Kompong Trabek community, one Cham peasant 
woman did claim to have had “full rights” status elsewhere in 
Region 24, and others confirmed that some Chams had. As we 
shall see, there is no evidence that Chams enjoyed such status 
in other zones. There all Cham base (and of course “new’’) 
people were apparently deprived of “full rights” as a matter of 
DK policy. 


B. The Northern (Central) Zone 


Across the Mekong River from the Eastern Zone is the 
slightly less densely populated Northern Zone, which was re- 
named the Central Zone in 1976. It comprised the northern 
part of Kompong Cham Province (CPK Region 31 in 1970-75), 
and Kompong Thom and Preah Vihear provinces. Many fewer 
Chams lived there. However, they were concentrated in specific 
areas, and in 1973-74 the CPK campaign against Chams had 
begun there; further, as we have seen, many Chams from the 
Eastern Zone were evacuated there after the Krauchhmar up- 
risings in 1975. 


i. Kompong Cham 


The three major areas of Cham settlement were on the 
north bank of the Mekong opposite the Eastern Zone; in the 
rich “red soil” plantation area of Chamcar Loeu District; and 
further north in Baray District of Kompong Thom Province. 
Smaller groups of Chams were to be found in other districts 
as well. 

One Cham leader told me in 1986, “Chams died in the 
largest numbers of all in six or seven subdistricts along the 
Mekong’s north bank in Kompong Cham. .. . Not a family 
survived, only one or two people. This was a region that was 
really tortured.” 

In 1940, Marcel Ner reported that there were 380 Cham 
households in three riverbank villages of Kang Meas District 
of northern Kompong Cham Province. These communities sup- 
ported two Muslim schools with fifty students each.” Normal 
population increase would have brought these Cham communi- 
ties to a total of about 1,200 families by 1975. By 1975 the 
three Cham villages had increased to five.” They were included 
in what was now called Region 41 of Democratic Kampuchea. 
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92. Author’s interview with Tep Ibrahim (see note 39). 

93. Ner, “Musulmans,” pp. 175-76. 

94. These five villages were Antung Sor, Angkor Ban, Khsach Sor, 
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In 1979, there were “no survivors” from the village of Antung 
Sor. Its people had been dispersed in the DK period and only 
one Cham had survived, a man who went to live alone in a 
Khmer village and took the Khmer name Chhouk (the lotus).”° 
In 1983, a People’s Republic of Kampuchea (PRK) report on 
the Chams said of the 1,200 Cham families in these five villages 
on the Mekong: “After having dispersed some of them, the Pol 
Potists massacred the remaining population on | August 1978. 
Up till now, only four have been found to have survived.” Dr. Tin 
Yousos Abdulcoyaume, now a PRK official, claims to have 
witnessed a Khmer Rouge in Kang Meas District burn five 
Cham children to death.” Unfortunately no further information 
could be obtained on Kang Meas District, possibly because of 
the extent of the extermination of Chams there. 
| The neighboring district of Kompong Siem was also part 
of Region 41 on the north bank of the Mekong. Ner reported 
in 1940 that there were 3,800 Chams in the district, supporting 
one school.” By 1975, the Cham population had reached 2,000 
families, in seven villages. “All have perished,” the PRK gov- 
ernment claimed in 1983.” It has not been possible to confirm 
this statement, but the one independent account available from 
Kompong Siem District is suggestive. In the village of 
Chronieng, twelve Khmers were killed in the 1975-78 period, 
of whom eight were new people. But in 1977 alone, thirteen 
families of Chams were murdered, over eighty people in all. 
They too were new people, and had been associated with the 
Lon Nol armed forces. They were evacuated from nearby Kom- 
pong Cham City in 1975, brought to the village in 1976, and 
all massacred in 1977.” 

Samah Ni, a Cham fisherman and farmer from Chrang 
Chamres in the northern suburbs of Phnom Penh, was evacuated 
from the capital in April 1975. Three of his children were killed 
by Khmer Rouge during the evacuation. With three brothers 
and sisters, and his remaining eldest son and daughter-in-law, 
Ni made his way to Batheay in Choeung Prey District of Kom- 
pong Cham (Region 41). He says the Khmer Rouge district 
chief there, known as “friend Sao,” was a tolerant man who 
“never killed people.” Sao insisted on adequate rations for-the 
population, and permitted freedom of movement in the district. 
Further, Ni adds: 


My father was a holy man; when he first arrived he kept praying 
and would not give it up. The lower-level team and section chiefs 
informed friend Sao that there was an old man who was still 
religious, a Muslim Khmer who was still praying to Allah. “What 
should be done? Don’t let him.” But Sao said: “Let him do what 
he wants, according to his religion and custom. Let him do it, 
don’t forbid him.” 


But the idea of the Pol Pot agents was to abolish religion. 
In 1977 Sao was killed. He was accused of treason. . . . Pol Pot 
said, no religion, no markets, no money. 


Ni claims that there had been no killings under Sao’s authority 
in 1976, but from January 1977 “the killings began.” Ni’s fourth 
son and three brothers and sisters were all killed in 1977. Then 
in 1978, he says, 105 Muslim families from Tanup in Choeung 
Prey were massacred. “No one survived. My cousins who had 
made the Haj, my aunts, etc., were all rounded up and killed. 
They were put on oxcarts and taken to Chamcar Loeu. . . 

They were killed and dropped into ditches at Chamcar Andong.” 


Tes Osman, thirty-two, was born into a Cham family of 


Chamcar Andong Village, in Chamcar Loeu District (Region 
42). The Khmer Rouge had taken over the village in 1970, and 
thus the 500 Chams in the village became base people. However, 
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1987, 


in 1975 they were evacuated from the village and disp 
Only twenty Cham families were allowed to remain, “section 
leaders, militia, etc., the ignorant ones.” Osman claims. These 
remained base people, while the vast majority of the 500 Chs 
villagers were classified as new people. like the population 
Phnom Penh, because they had now been evacuated from then 
homes. Worse, the death rate in subsequent years was such that 
“only twenty families survived ta 1979" 

Tep Ibrahim was an employee of the state import company 
Sonaprim when the Khmer Rouge took Phnom Penh in 1975. 
He was then thirty-four years old, with a wife and two children. 
They walked for one month to Chamecsr Loew District. and 
with 150 other families of Cham evacuees, went to the large 
Cham village of Speu, home of 5,000 familhes of Cham base 
people. After two weeks, all but seventy of these Cham { 
in Speu were dispersed. The mosques were closed and re 
banned. Ibrahim’s family was placed in the nearby hamlet of 
Speu Kor, and organized into mutual aid te ams. Ibrahim note 
that ethnic Chinese, unlike Muslim Chams, “were not so badly 
off.” Two kilometers away was a Village of ¢ ethnic Chinese _ whe 
were not dispersed. 

In early 1976, large numbers of Chams and Khmers from 
Trea and other parts of Krauchhmar District and the Eas 
Zone were brought in trucks to the Chamear Andong rubber 
plantations. Ibrahim saw “ready-made pits” where they were 
to be buried. He believes “hundreds and hundreds” of Charms 
were massacred there. In March—April 1976. small cooperatives 
were formed, and collective eating introduced. “We were no 
longer allowed to go looking for foed (they sani there was ‘no 
time’), so we had less to eat. For the first two months there 
was plenty of gruel. Some people ate seven dishes in a sitting. 
But later there was only a couple of watery spoonfuls cach. 
We were forced to eat pork; some could ne H, and vomited H 
up.” By mid-1976, those base people who had supported the 
revolution became disillusioned, not oniy because of the lack 
of food but also because of the heavy work requirements. The 
working day began at 4:30 a.m. (or even 3:30 a.m, for the 
strongest workers), with a seven- to fifteen-kilometer walk to 
the worksite. Working hours were from & a.m. to 4 pm., and 
in the harvest season at night as well. The 1976 crop was ood i 
but was loaded onto trucks and carted away. As a result there 
was a good deal of starvation in 1976-77 

The year oe was a cece tr: sa One ci! Ibrahim. 



















































was told b the Khmer “Rone A visit pew nother 
There they killed him. “They slashed his storm: 
him in a well’; [brahim says he witnessed 
the man’s children were taken away as well. 


dozen Cham cadres, including several from Speu Kor Vi iage. 





95. Tep Ibrahim, interviews (see n. 39). 
96. The Destruction of Islam, pp. 13, 19. 
97 Ner, “Musulmans,” p. 176. 

98. The Destruction of Islam, p. 13. The seven villages are all marae 
there. 
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Village, Trien Subdistrict, in the DK period 









Cham Muslim woman in the early eighties 
making yarn using an inverted bicycle as a 


In early 1977, Ibrahim was working in a mobile fishing detail 
in Stung Trang District on the Mekong, opposite Krauchhmar. 
He says there was a second roundup of Chams, from both sides 
of the river. “They spread the rumour that Malaysia was ex- 
changing petrol for Chams. When we heard that, we all got 
together and wanted to go. . . . The trucks came and stopped 
by the water every day. They had our group go back home. 
But we didn’t get to the truck in time. . . . I even tried to run 
after the truck.” Many people were waiting to board the trucks, 
but luckily for Ibrahim, he did not. Those Chams who did were 
taken across to the Chamcar Andong rubber plantation. So were 
Chams in Chamcar Loeu District itself. 


After being rounded up they were told they could go to Battambang 
Province, and so on. Some were told they were being taken to 
Malaya in exchange for petrol. They were taken away one night. 
There are none left of those who went from Speu Village where | 
lived. Two days after they had left, their scarves and shirts were 
brought back and distributed to the children. That’s how they dis- 
appeared. . . . They were taken and thrown into Chamcar Andong, 
killed off very quickly. 


| also lived near Chamear Andong. | went to cut bananas there 
one day. The whole district was smelling. There was nobody there. 


Of 150 families of Cham new people who had arrived in Speu 
in 1975, only forty-three decimated families survived in 1979. 

In December 1978, a third massacre occurred. “Boat after 
boat” brought evacuees across from the Eastern Zone. “Tens 
of thousands” of them were landed on an island off Krauchhmar, 
then taken by boat to Stung Trang, then by truck to Chamcar 
Andong rubber plantations. This massacre was part of the 
massive DK suppression campaign against the Eastern Zone 
that commenced in May 1978. In the Northern Zone itself, a 
similar purge had occurred around the end of 1976. 

The leaders of this earlier local purge were Ke Pauk, 
Northern (now Central) Zone CPK secretary, and his younger 
brother-in-law Oeun, Region 42 CPK secretary. Ibrahim de- 
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. Note what she is doing—it looks to us as if she's 
spinning wheel. 


scribes Pauk as “big, fat, and dark,” and Oeun as “short and 
fat.” He saw Pauk only once, in September 1976. “He brought 
Chinese guests from Peking to see the rice growing. They came 
to film the rice; they had guns. No one was allowed to move 
from place to place at that time. . . . He came to see the big 
rice plants grown by our Phnom Penh group; ours was the best 
rice, and he came to see it and draw experience from it.” Not 
long afterwards the purges began in earnest. 

Chea Much, a one-time Khmer leftist, was working as a 
laborer in Kompong Cham City at the time, and was able to 
observe the internal dissension within the Khmer Rouge. He 
says that in late 1976, 


They disbanded all the old troops and sent them home. . . . They 
were replaced by new troops who were all very young, from the 
Southwest Zone. The old cadres and military leaders were accused 
of being traitors, “Khmer bodies with Vietnamese minds.” These 
accusations began in early 1977... . 


Before 1977 the Reds only persecuted Lon Nol soldiers to 
some small extent; some were killed, others spared. Then after a 
time they took away all the soldiers, till there were none left. Then 
the Southwest Zone cadres came and persecuted the Chams, who 
only know how to be Chams, and Khmers as well. Both groups 
began to disappear. ™” 


This account suggests an association between the persecution 
of Chams and that of Khmers accused of having “Vietnamese 
minds.” The racism seems explicit in one case, introverted in 
the other. 


2. Kompong Thom 


Boeng Subdistrict, in Baray District of Kompong Thom 
Province, includes three Cham villages, which had a total popu- 
lation of about 450 Cham families in 1975. But in this area the 
dispersal of the Chams had already begun by then (see section 
II, above). According to Os El, a local Cham peasant, in August 








1973 ten Cham families were selected trom each of the tnree 
villages and sent north to Kravar Subdistrict. 

In 1974 or 1975, another local peasant, Ya El, recalls that 
his daughter, who was pregnant, became ill and her body swelled 
up. Accused of malingering, she was executed along with her 
husband and four children. “There was no meaning to their 
persecution and starvation of us,” El complained sadly. 

Ya Mat went to work as an artisan for the Khmer Rouge 
in Chaeung Daeung Subdistrict. He claims that “in 1975 there 
was a phrase that they used to instruct us.” 


There was a document saying that now, if we did not eat [pork], 
they would not let us “live in the revolution.” They would abolish 
us (romleay caol). There was no Cham race or Cham country. 
Absolutely not. In Vietnam they had all been abolished. In Champa 
they had all been abolished too. We had come to live in Kampuchea, 
but there were [to be] no Chams, no Chinese, no nothing. 


In October 1976, according to Os EI, the people of the three 
villages were all evacuated thirty kilometers to the north and 
dispersed over four subdistricts, ten to fifteen Cham families 
to each village. They were mixed with the base people there, 
but although they were base people themselves, they were no 
longer recognized as such. They were now placed in the same 
category as urban evacuees, the new people or deportees (neak 
phnoe), and called “deportee peasants” (kasekor phñoe) or, an 
intermediary category, “candidate peasants” (kasekor triem). 
No Chams were placed in the third, most favored category of 
“full rights” (penh sith). Therefore Chams, like urban evacuees, 
were explicitly denied rights. Meanwhile, non-Muslim Khmers 
were brought to live in the evacuated Cham villages of Boeng 
Subdistrict. 

Ya Los, a Cham mechanic, was one of those evacuated to 
Bak Sna Subdistrict. He says that from late 1976 on, “many 
people were taken away, many were beaten (to death) and there 
was little food.” One Cham family were told they were going 
to “find new land” for growing rubber in Chamcar Andong, 
but they were taken by truck to the Security office in Kompong 
Thmar, where they disappeared. Ya Los says that beginning in 
1976, Chams were obliged to eat pork, under threat of the 
accusation of “not making revolution.” “Villagers higher up 
didn’t have to eat pork and crab meat... . We ate it, and 
vomited it up again. They would not give us salt, or anything 
else, even gruel, in its place. But next morning they would use 
us to work again.” 

Ya El says that from 1974 to 1979, each year had been 
“equally hard.” However when a listener voiced the opinion 
that 1977 had been the worst year, El said: 


“In 1977 they dug some ditches. I asked them why. They said the 
earth was to be taken to make roof-tiles. But it was to bury us, 
after they had killed us.” Ya Los recalls how things came to a head 
in 1977. “The district security chief, Von, called a meeting in 
1977. . . . He said that the Chams were not to be spared. . . . In 
three days we were to be rounded up and got rid of, he said. I was 
not there, but our team chief (protean kong) told me about it.” 


Another local Cham claims that the team chief even told him 
the reason Chams “were not to be spared,” which was to be 
found “in the history of the country Vietnam.” Los believes 
the local Chams were saved when, the next morning, a mes- 
senger came to take Von away, and Von was executed by his 
superiors. Like the execution of Sao in nearby Choeung Prey 
District, this event appears to have marked the arrival of Khmer 
Rouge from the Southwest Zone. But their policy was no more 
lenient to the Chams. 
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in July 19/7/ in Kravar Subdistrict, : 
Chams were loaded onto Security trucks a Cee ng 1 m 
and Svay Tong, and driven off, never to return. Ya Mat, ne 
had relatives among this group, pointed out that they had “eaten 
pork and so on, and still they were killed.” Mat vrei thas 
by reference to a “1978 document” produced by the Khmer 
Rouge leadership, “about the Constitution of [975-76 in Panor 
Penh,” as Mat described it. He recalled that it discussed 
version,” and went on: 














It was Document No. 163, page 163 [7]... . B said we i 
spare the Chams, because if spared they wil! resist, (and produce) 
revisionism. .. . It said that the Cham race is not to be 4 
because it has a history of resisting the socialist revelation 
also in the Champa period... . “So we undertake a pol 
discarding them (leah bong) now... They were hand in hance 
with the Vietnamese, so they must all be killed off. it said that the 
Chams had already rebelled once, in the Eastern Zone, There was 
CIA-KGB resistance in the forest. . . . R sak] we had fled persecu- 
tion in our Vietnamese country, anc could not be trusted. 
document said that “Now, they must be smashed to pieces (A as 
caol). Whatever department they are in, they must be smashed to 
pieces.” 
















Mat’s account was corroborated by Os El, who claimed to nave 
seen the mysterious “Document 163” im June 1978. The docu- 
ment belonged to Yong, El’s supervisor of public works, who 
was based in nearby Chan Lehong Village, im © hhouk - sel 
Subdistrict of Baray District. El said he secretly read the doc- 
ument in Chan Lehong, which significantly is the native village 
of Ke Pauk, the then CPK secretary of the Central Zone. (El 
also said that Yong’s direct superiors there were the cadres 
Oeun and Bin-—Pauk’s brother-in-law and nephew — and Š eh, 
a Southwest Zone cadre who had arrived in carly 1977, yit has 
not been possible to obtain a copy of this decument, or 
confirm its authenticity. 

In 1979, 364 families of Chams from the three villages of 
Boeng Subdistrict had survived the DK period, One hundrec 
and twenty Cham families had perished, the villagers told me 
in 1980. Yasya Asmath, thirty-two, is a native of one of the 
three villages, Trapeang C hhouk. His father, Imam Yasya, wa 
the religious leader there in the 1960s. As mentioned cee. 
Asmath lived under the Khmer Rouge from 1970-to 1973, then 
went to Vietnam. He now lives in New York, but before f : 
to the West he managed to visit his native village in Mare 
1979, soon after the Vietnamese overthrow of DK. He found 
that his parents and two brothers had survived the Pol Pot 
period, but two other brothers had been killed (one beheaded 
the other disemboweled) by the Khmer Rouge. Asmain hed 
also lost many relatives and friends. Two of the three wilh ge 
mosques had been destroyed, and the third used first as a pigsty 
then as a warehouse by the Khmer Rouge. According to s PRK 
report, a village dignitary, Haji Yousos Aony, “had been con- 
demned to live and eat with pigs in a pigsty until his death in 
July 1975.7" 
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3. Preah Vihear 


The most remote part of the Northern/Central Zone was 


Preah Vihear Province, a vast forested area north of Kompong 
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Cham Muslim woman in the early eighties. When the Khmer Rouge 
instituted collective eating, everyday cooking utensils like the ones at 
the end of this porch were confiscated, and people were allowed to have 
only one spoon each. 


Thom on the Thai border. There were no Cham base people 
there, but new people came in large numbers in 1975. 

Sim Sakriya, forty-three, had left Phnom Penh in April 
1975 for Cham Leu Village of Koh Thom District, Kandal 
Province, south of Phnom Penh along the Bassac River near 
the Vietnamese border. In July 1975, however, he and 710 
families from the district were evacuated again. They were sent 
by boat from south to north across the country, to Kompong 
Thom Province and then by road to Samrong Village in Preah 
Vihear (Region 103). The 710 families, all new people, included 
100 families of Chams and over 60 families of Chinese. The 
rest were Khmer. 

By 1978, only seventy-one people were still alive, Sakriya 
claims. Forty-five Chams including himself, were the only sur- 
vivors of 100 families. Only three families of Chinese survived; 
“the Chinese died most of all,” he says, but these figures suggest 
that proportionally the greatest toll was among Khmers. Chams 
do not seem to have been singled out, although at least two-thirds 
of them died because of their forced evacuation to an inhos- 
pitable area."”’ 

Here it was deportees or new people who were singled 
out for the most oppressive treatment irrespective of their race. 
Most Chams in base areas however, were, as we have seen, 





Photo by Nguyen Van Ku, courtesy of Kathleen Gough 
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singled out for classification as deportees, by fiat—for reasons 
of race rather than by virtue of their place of origin as was the 
case for other races. 

In 1975, Yusof, then sixty-seven, was a trader living near 
Takeo market in the Southwest Zone. For a month after the 
Khmer Rouge took the town in April, Yusof lived in a Buddhist 
monastery. (Interestingly, it was called Wat Champa.) But food 
ran out, and “we were sent empty-handed” to Koh Thom in 
Kandal Province. He stayed there four months, then was again 
evacuated, again empty-handed, by boat to Preah Vihear Prov- 
ince. Yusof arrived there with 1,500 other Cham and Khmer 
new people in late 1975, several months after Sim Sakriya’s 
group, and was sent to a different district. There they were 
split up; only four families of Chams went to Pal Hal Village 
with Yusof, as well as 300 Khmer and Chinese new people. 
They joined abut 100 peasant base people who were supporters 
of the revolution, including four or five families of the Kouy 
minority ethnic group. (Yusof says there were also a number 
of middle-ranking Kouy cadres in the province.) The Kouy 
“were living like Khmers, with no separate culture.” “They 
spoke Khmer with us, but only Kouy among themselves.” There 
does not appear to have been any ban on their language, or on 
that of the Chams. 

In fact Yusof suggests that the local Khmer Rouge cadres 
were “good to us to some extent.” “They were not so tough; 
they didn’t insult us.” The first year, 1976, was “still soft enough, 
all right”; fairly adequate rations were distributed and meals 
were eaten freely at home. There were what Yusof called “nor- 
mal killings”: “Small numbers of people were taken away” by 
the Khmer Rouge. 

In 1977 conditions worsened. There were more killings; 
children were taken to live separately from their parents; the 
rice crop was “all sent away”; collective eating was introduced; 
pots, pans, spoons, and plates were all confiscated, and people 
were obliged to eat rations of “bamboo in soup, boiled with a 
little rice and banana,” or soup made from salt, banana stalks, 
and tiny fish. They ate their rations with the one spoon each 
person was allowed to keep. “That is why people got sick and 
died. When people fell sick, they picked coconuts and injected 
themselves with coconut milk. It only made me sicker.” 

From late 1977, Yusof claims, the base people no longer 
favored the revolution because everyone was undernourished, 
and both base people and new people were being arrested. The 
year 1978 was even worse. Large areas were flooded, and starva- 
tion rose to a peak. “People planted potatoes and corn to eat 
instead of rice.” 

Around mid-1978, the local cadres were arrested and kill- 
ed. Later in the year, the Southwest Zone CPK secretary, Mok, 
arrived in the area and propagandized against Vietnam. “We 
never saw him, but we were afraid just when we heard his 
name. . . . He ordered many killings, of truckloads of people. 
People were afraid just at the sound of the truck motors.” Yusof 
gave no figures of the death toll in Pal Hal Village. However, 
he and his family survived, and it seems clear that Chams were 
not singled out for persecution there; as in Samrong Village, 
the deplorable living conditions were shared by all races. 





102. Author's interview with Sim Sakriya, Chrang Chamres, 2 January 
1987. 














C. The Southwest Zone 


_ [ interviewed members of three major communities of 
Chams in the stronghold of the DK regime, the Southwest 
Zone, These were in Kandal Province, on the lower Bassac 
River in Koh Thom District; in Takeo Province, in the ricelands 
of Treang District; and in the Phnom Penh area. An important 
point to note here is that Takeo Province, the original base area 
of Pol Pot’s loyal military commander, Mok, saw the first known 
use of the term “deportee,” and that the term was originally 
used there to identify Cham base people separately from Khmer 
villagers. 


1. Koh Thom 


Two riverbank settlements, known as Cham and Upper 
Cham villages, were the homes of about 500 families of Chams 
in the early 1970s. Khmer Rouge forces first came to Cham 
Village in 1972. According to a local Cham, “They did not 
persecute us much. They let us eat our fill in those days. There 
were not many killings. We worked together.” However, after 
the 1975 victory, “they really did it.” Private property was 
confiscated, and money abolished. People worked “day and 
night” on inadequate rations. 

Disaster fell around April 1976. The Khmer Rouge closed 
the mosques, banned Islam, and prohibited Cham as a “foreign 
language.” Worse, the two Cham communities were dispersed; 
some were sent to neighboring villages in Koh Thom District, 
others to the northwest of the country as far as Pursat and 
Battambang. In local communal eating halls, Chams were 
forced to eat meals that included pork. Killings for infractions 
of regulations commenced in 1976, and reached a peak in 1977, 
when the Khmer Rouge searched homes for gold. Half a dozen 
Cham families escaped to Vietnam; their relatives were per- 
secuted by the Khmer Rouge. “In 1978 no one could escape, 
it was too tight.” 

One hundred Chams died in the district between 1976 and 
1979. Over 100 more died after being sent to the northwest 
provinces. According to a PRK study published in 1982, eighty- 
three Koh Thom Muslim families perished in Pursat alone; the 
only survivor was Haji Ahmad. The father, mother, and three 
brothers of Math Toloh all died in Battambang. Toloh, now 
deputy village chief, claims that the nearby village of Po Tonle 
was turned into a vast torture and execution center where 35,000 
people were murdered, including about 20,000 Chams."°’ These 
figures are probably exaggerated, but the claims of mass murder 
at Po Tonle are supported by Cham refugees from Koh Thom 
interviewed in Thailand. ™* Local Chams also claimed that “We 
were persecuted much more than Khmers” in the DK period. 
In 1980, the two Cham villages had regrouped into one, and 
222 families survived where there had once been 500. By late 
1982, the population had increased from 1,060 to 1,131 people, 
in 234 family groups." 


2. Takeo 


About ten villages of Chams in Treang District of Takeo 
Province were taken over by Khmer Rouge forces in 1972-73. 
In 1973 the new rulers led all the inhabitants to the mountains 
in Angkor Chey District of Kampot Province, and they spent 
a year there. 

Nao Gha, a Cham peasant woman from Smong Village, 
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was then thirty-eight years old. She was sent to Kampot with 
100 village families. “They did not persecute us there. 
Our leaders were from among us Chams. . . They sill treated 
us well, let us work and fend for ourselves. They sai good 
things... | In 1974 they sent us back home... < 
families.” Two other Cham villagers added 
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the Khmer Rouge had made a good impression and were in 
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the peasants. “They helped us a lot.. 
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What seems very significant about at eis i period 
was the relocation of all these Southwest 7 i 
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Eastern Zone). In Angkor Chey District 
Chams were officially called “deporte b 
phhoe) by the Khmer Rouge. This is the ew 
the term deportees. It predates both the [975 evacu; 
Phnom Penh whose population became the archetypal 
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recalls the Khmer ‘Rouge aie ng a pop or A war 
allowed, no useless festivals. 

In 1976, communal eating w 
dening and foraging forbidden in the © “har 
served in some dishes, but the elderly i le 
able to eat it. The Cham village chief of: Smog, i 
Sim, “allowed us not to eat pork.” a local | nt reci 
Mun adds that the local Cham cadre “looked after’ 

However, in the same year Sim was dismi 
chief. He was accused of “leading the Cham m 
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feared starvation and attempted to flee to Vietnay 
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pp. 29-31. In this book the two Cham villages are cated Among Sov 
Loeu and Anlong Sor Krom. 
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Vietnam in 1977, and he returned home after the overthrow of 


DK in 1979. Other Cham cadre were not so lucky. Some disap- 
peared in 1976-77 after being transferred from their posts by 
the Khmer Rouge. Others were executed in 1978. 

In 1977, the Cham language was banned. Nao Gha recalls 
that Khmer Rouge cadres said that now only the Khmer language 
was allowed: “There are no Vietnamese, Chinese, Javanese— 
only the Khmer race. Everyone is the same.” Nao Gha claims 
that the Khmer Rouge “hated” Chams. She quotes the Treang 
district chief, Soeun, who told several large meetings in 1977 
and 1978 that the Chams were “hopeless.” He went on: “They 
abandoned their country to others. They just shouldered their 
fishing nets and walked off, letting the Vietnamese take over 
their country.” These racist pronouncements, based on a selec- 
tion of events from the fifteenth century, left Nao Gha cold. 
She volunteered this comment: “I don’t know about that, it 
happened long ago. I don’t know which generation it was.” 

Soon the Khmer Rouge announced that the Chams had 
“to mix flesh and blood with the Khmer.” The Chams were 
then evacuated from their homes. Of course this was for the 
second time, but this time the ten Cham communities were 
dispersed, over at least three subdistricts. Nao Gha’s village of 
Smong was actually burnt down by the Khmer Rouge; its inhab- 
itants were divided among eight villages in Tralach Subdistrict. 
Four or five families were sent to some villages, six or eight 
to others. “We were not allowed to live together,” says Nao 
Gha, who went to Kantuot Village with five Cham families. 
“The Pol Pot regime did not trust us. They did not let us do 
anything; they did not let us into their kitchens. . . . They were 
afraid we would poison the food or something.” Obviously, 
popular prejudices against Chams were alive in the Khmer 
Rouge movement, fueled by the more educated prejudices and 
policies of the movement’s leaders. 
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All Chams were called deportees, Nao Gha says, “even 
the base people.” This was because they were a “minority” 
nationality. “The Khmers were “full rights” and “candidates,” 
she adds, presumably excepting those Khmers evacuated from 
the towns, who would have been deportees. But Chams were 
classified in that group out of racial discrimination. 

Kung Mun says that “all the Aajis died in 1977.” There 
were five educated hajis native to Smong Village. Mun says 
they were taken by the Khmer Rouge to the hills near Tani in 
Kampot Province. They disappeared, and presumably were 
<illed there. Kung Mun himself lost four relatives in 1977—78; 
some of them starved to death rather than eat pork. Nao Gha 
lost three brothers from starvation. In her group of five Cham 
families in Kantuot Village, there was one death from illness, 
and in other villages, at least four Chams were killed for refusing 
to eat pork. “They were accused of being holy men (sangkriech) 
in the old society,” she says. In 1978, four whole families of 
Chinese in Kantuot Village were also executed by the Khmer 
Rouge. This massacre coincided with the execution of former 
Cham cadres who had continued to live in the area after dismis- 
sal from their posts. 

People worked hardest in 1978. Nao Gha worked in the 
fields for thirteen hours per day. Rations were inadequate— 
sweet potatoes and water vines rather than rice. Yet pork was 
served twice a month in 1978, and had to be eaten on pain of 
execution. Some Chams who did eat pork vomited it up again. 
The period of greatest persecution was 1977—78, Nao Gha says. 


3. Phnom Penh 


The tormer village of Prek Tapeu (Prek Pra) south of 
Phnom Penh near the suburb of Takhmau, was the home of 
over 3,000 Cham Muslims in 1975. In 1979, only about 600 
survived, according to the hakkem Toluos Math. (The 1940 


photo by Ben Kiernan, courtesy of Ben Kiernai 


Cham Muslims at Chrang Chamres mosque near Phnom Penh, 1981. Chrang Chamres is now the 


center of Cham life. 
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Cham Muslims at the Noor Alihsan mosque in Chrang Chamres, 1980 


population reported by Marcel Ner, when he attended a festival 
in the village, was 800.) “More than four-fifths of our fellow 
villagers had been cut down by the Khmer Rouge,” Math said 
in 1983. He cited population dispersal, forced labor, exhaustion, 
hunger, disease, and mistreatment, including the obligation to 
eat pork, “as a simple method of persecution.” The worst massa- 
cres were committed in 1978, including the killing of the hakkem 
Haji Idris, who Math said was hung by the feet from the branch 
of a tree and smothered with buckets of boiling water. By late 
1980, the survivors of Prek Tapeu had increased in number to 
1,005, and by 1987, to about 1,300. 

The largest Cham community in Phnom Penh was estab- 
lished at Chrang Chamres, in the northern suburbs of the capital. 
We have already noted the death toll among 150 Cham families 
from this area who were evacuated to the Northern Zone in 
1975: only forty-three incomplete families survived in 1979. 
Others went to the Southwest and Western Zones, as we shall 
see. A survey of twelve surviving Cham family groups in 
Chrang Chamres Subdistrict No. 2 in 1986, carried out in 
collaboration with Gregory Stanton, yielded the following re- 
sults: There were 111 people in the twelve families in early 
1975. At least seven of these people died in the first year, 
including two who were murdered; four died in 1976; thirteen 
died in 1977, including five murdered; two died in 1978; and 
thirteen others died at some point in the 1975-79 period, making 
a total of thirty-nine deaths in four years, or 35 percent of the 
111 family members. The sample includes one family of nine 
who fled to Vietnam in 1975 and all survived. Of the other 
eleven families, only one had suffered no loss of members in 
the DK period. 

In 1940, Marcel Ner reported that there were 340 Cham 
families in Chrang Chamres."® By 1975 there were over 1,000. 
In 1986, only 280 local families remained there. (But they had 
been joined by 1,600 Cham families from other parts of the 
country. These people, having concentrated in what is now the 
center of Cham life, would presumably account for up to 10,000 


Chams missing from other villages 


The other large Cham community tn the 
Changvar, across the Sap River east of Phn 


Ner reported 300 Cham households there 
headed by Malays from Singapore)." By 19 
was evacuated by the Khmer Rouge. the 
about 900 families. In 1979 and 1980, on! 
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D. The Western and Northwest Zones 


The Southwest Zone had originally also 
vinces of Kompong Speu, Kompong Chhnang 
But in mid-1975, this area north of Highway 
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from the Southwest and a new Western Zone was established 


Its party secretary was Chou Chet (who hac 
during the war). The Western Zone is the 


country. As Pol Pot said in a speech to the 
June 1976, “there are mountains everywhere 


not have much fertility.”"” Inhospitable 
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and forests in the west dominate low-rainfall, sandy-soil plains 
in Kompong Speu and Kompong Chhnang; the latter province 
is watered by the Sap River, which has great fishing potential 
but floods large areas for several months each year. 

There is only one large Cham community in the Western 
Zone. It consists of three villages of Kompong Tralach District 
in Kompong Chhnang Province, which numbered about 5.000 
Chams in 1940. Marcel Ner described them as “the most faithful 
in Cambodia to the Cham traditions,” having undergone very 
little Malay influence or intermarriage. “In their mosques and 
Koranic schools the teaching and sermons are in Cham, and 
knowledge of Arabic is restricted to the alphabet and some 
formulae. They jealously preserve some Cham manuscripts 
which tell of their history; several people can read them, and 
even appear to know long passages by heart. The women main- 
tain the authority that Cham customs accord them.” 


1. Kompong Speu 


Sah Roh was born in Kompong Tralach District in 1949. 
By 1975 she was married and living in Phnom Penh. Her 
husband, also a Cham, was a teacher. With her husband, four 
children, and younger sister, Sah Roh was evacuated to the 
west of the capital in April 1975. The seven of them went to 
Kompong Speu Province with three other Cham families. They 
spent four months there. Meanwhile, two families of Chams 
from Kompong Tralach had also arrived in Kompong Speu, 
after being expelled from their native villages by the Khmer 
Rouge even though they were base people. Worse, on 5 May 
1975, Sen Mathay’s father, brother, and sister were murdered 
for speaking Cham and for praying to Allah, and on the same 
day Ros Samath’s father and brother were murdered for refusing 
to eat pork." However, Sah Roh had a happier experience. 

Roh's husband was put to work as a blacksmith, making 
agricultural tools. The rest of the family had to work in the 
fields, but were given rations that they cooked and ate privately. 
They had also brought some food with them from Phnom Penh, 
and so they had adequate nutrition. The Khmer Rouge knew 
Roh's husband’s background but did not harm him. In fact, 
Roh says, “The Khmer Rouge in Kompong Speu were a bit 
soft. . . not very tough. . . . There were no killings. . . . The 
base people were quite good. We could ask them to help us.” 


2. Pursat and Battambang 


However, in September 1975 the four families of Chams 
were “selected” to go to the northwest of the country, along 
with many Khmer families from the area. The move proved to 
be a disaster. Of the twenty-six Chams who had left Phnom 
Penh together, only thirteen were to survive the next three years. 

On arrival in Bakan District of Pursat Province, the new- 
comers were divided up, one family to each cooperative. Sah 
Roh’s family were sent to Talo, a cooperative of over 1,000 
families. “As soon as we arrived we had to hand over all our 
goods, and received in return only two sets of clothes each. 
No property was allowed. . . . We ate collectively, gruel and 
banana leaves, and watermelons.” In mid-1976, after revealing 
that he had been a teacher, Roh’s husband was taken away “to 





110. Ner, “Musulmans,” p. 170. 
IW. The Destruction of Islam, pp. 11~12. 
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study.” “No one has heard of him since.” Six months later, two 
of Roh’s children and her sister all died within a month of one 
another. In 1976, more than ten people were killed in Sah Roh’s 
village, but “in 1977 there were many, taken from everywhere.” 
Seven out of thirty women in Roh’s work team died in 1977. 
And 1978 saw huge massacres of 3,000 new evacuees from the 
Eastern Zone. Roh was then privileged by being raised to the 
status of a base person. “They put me aside and above tempo- 
rarily, while they persecuted the Eastern Zone people.” There 
seems no evidence in Roh’s account of Chams being singled 
out for discriminatory treatment the way the Easterners were. 
Yet her fate was tragic and it is worth recording her poignant 
comment: “My husband was picked up first of all. He died, 
disappeared forever. I was seven months pregnant. It was very, 
very hard, transplanting rice in the flooded fields... . I am 
left over from that story.” 

Pin Yatay, in his memoir, L’Utopie Meurtriére, records 
some of the activities of the Chams in Pursat in the DK period. 
He describes them as “the favourite targets of the sadism of 
the Khmer Rouge” and explains how they “organised themselves 
into groups to loot the cornfields” in order to survive. 





_ Their fishing community (they lived around the Great Lakes) had 
been uprooted by the new regime. For that reason they bore a 
fierce hatred for the Khmer Rouge. In spite of their dispersal by 
the country’s new masters, the Muslim Khmers had succeeded in 
establishing areal underground network. They went in small groups 
to steal the ears of corn from the fields. 


Nevertheless, Yatay makes the point that if the Chams were 
singled out for special discrimination, it only brought them 
closer to their Khmer fellow-sufferers. 


We were famished slaves... . Among the new people there was 
every kind. The persecuted were from all backgrounds. There were 
Chams or Islamice Khmers, Chinese, even Vietnamese who had 
not gone back to their country. We no longer had any concept of 
difference. We were the new people lined up against the old. We 
shared the misery and the silent complicity. We did not denounce 
one another.’ 


To Hosan was also born in Kompong Tralach, but had 
moved to Battambang by 1975, when the Khmer Rouge took 
over. He was then nineteen years old, and with his family of 
nine people, he was evacuated into the countryside of Battam- 
bang Province. They went to Kang Hat Village in Sangker 
District, where they knew there was a small wooden mosque. 
The local Muslim community had left the area, but eleven 
Muslim families also came to Kang Hat, from Pailin City, 
including three Chvea (“Javanese”) families. The rest were 
Cham. For the first three months or so, they were all allowed 
to practice Islam, but then the mosque was closed and all 
religion prohibited by the Khmer Rouge. 

Then in early 1976 cooperatives were established, with 
communal eating, and it was made clear to the Muslims that 
they would have to eat any pork dishes served. These were 
rare, but Hosan says: “If a sick pig died, we got pork for three 
days.” The reason Chams had to eat pork was a decree that 
classes and living conditions were to be the same for everybody. 
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112. Pin Yatay, L’ Utopie Meurtriére (Paris: Laffont, 1979), pp. 23l- 
32, 253. (See also the English translation, Pin Yathay, Stay Alive, My 
Son (Bloomsbury and New York: Free Press, 1987.) 
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Cham Muslims in Kompong Tralach, 1980 


Work was collective, Buddhism and Islam alike were abolished, 
and “whatever the Khmer people did, the Islamic Khmers had 
to do the same.” 


There was one man, called Sman, a holy man from Khleang Sbek, 
who was shot for refusing to eat pork. He said he would absolutely 
prefer to die rather than eat pork. He was the very first, and we 
all waited and watched what would happen. Everybody was fearful. 
Then they used him as a lesson. They killed him because he was 
the first to protest. . . . So we all started to eat pork little by little. 
We were scared. 


When the cooperatives were established in early 1976, the 
Khmer Rouge called a meeting and the cooperative chief Ham 
announced that only the Khmer language would be tolerated 
from then on. Hosan adds: “Not only Cham but any language, 
e.g. Chinese or Lao, was forbidden. You could not speak Cham 
secretly at home, either. If they heard you, you would disappear. 
Even at night the militia would come by the houses and lis- 
ten. . . . Some Chams were killed for speaking Cham.” 

The first harvest under the cooperative system was con- 
fiscated, “They would not let us eat it, although production was 
high. They took it all away in trucks.” As a result, starvation 
struck from about March-April 1977. “Nearly half” of the sub- 
district perished, over 400 people out of a population of 900 


families. Of the twelve Cham families, four people died of 


starvation and disease, including one relative of To Hosan. 

The year 1978 saw less starvation, but a harsher work 
regime. A dam project on the Sangker River claimed “at least 
ten deaths every day” for most of the year. There were also 
“many secret killings.” The result was that in 1979, only about 
600 adults had survived out of the 900 families in the subdistrict 
in 1975. The twelve Cham families had lost four of their mem- 
bers: they do not appear to have suffered more than the Khmer, 
although they were obviously singled out for special treatment, 
such as the harsh enforcement of the ban on their language and 
dietary customs. 
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3. Kompong Tralach 


Hamat was born in Kompong Tralach District in 1943, but 
later moved to the capital and became a fisherman at Chrang 
Chamres. When the Khmer Rouge took Phnom Penh on 17 
April 1975, “the whole village of Chrang Chamres was 
evacuated” to Kompong Tralach. However, Chams like Hamat 
from the district were not allowed to return to their native 
villages. The Cham new people were divided into groups and 
dispersed to various villages and cooperatives. Hamat was sent 
to a cooperative called Stung Snguot. (His mother was separated 
from him and sent elsewhere.) In Stung Snguot there were forty 
Cham families; the Khmer families included about ten families 
of local base people. 

In August 1976, “all the Chams were executed in Stung 
Sngout,”’ Hamat says. “Not one family remained | saw 
people taken away, whole files of them If I had not left 
| would have died too.” Hamat was felicitously transferred to 
a fishing detail at Longvek, and only returned to Stung Snguot 
in 1978. He found that even the Cham children there had fo! 
lowed their parents to their deaths. “Dig up the grass, dig up 
the roots,” Hamat remembers the Khmer Rouge saying. He was 
the only survivor of the forty Cham families 

Sok Sokhun, a Khmer evacuee from Phnom Penh, lived 
in the same village, Stung Snguot, throughout the DK period 
He claims that between September and November 1976, 10.000 
Cham and Chinese new people were executed in the subdistrict 
of Ampil Tik in Lower Kompong Tralach District." But Khmers 
also suffered tragically. Hamat says that of 17,000 new people 
who arrived in the subdistrict in 1975, only 3,000 survived in 
1979. 





113. Author's interview with Sok Sokhun. Phnom Penh. 10 July 1980 


The neighboring subdistrict of Chhouk Sor experienced a 
similar disaster even though its population was largely base 
people. Of a 1970 population of 8,500, only 3,300 survived in 
i979. Four thousand of the inhabitants were killed in 1977-78 
alone.'’* [tis important to record the background to this tragedy. 

The Khmer Rouge first took over the area in 1970, accord- 
ing to Ka Chu, a local Cham blacksmith who was then forty-five 
years old. He recalls: 


From 1970 to 1972 they used politics, not killing. It was good. . . . 
The people really believed them. They wanted freedom, happiness 
and food. .. . The Khmer Rouge said that if we don’t struggle, 
our religion and nation will all disappear. . . . The U.S. imperialists 
would take our country and abolish our religion and race, turning 
us into American nationals. 


They said that if we don’t struggle hard, “be careful or you'll 

end up like Champa... . Now that you have come to live in 

Kampuchea, you must struggle hard.” They said: “Do not follow 

the example of Champa, which did not struggle. That is why you 
have no country.” 


U.S. B-52s carried out bombing raids in the subdistrict 
in this period. In Chhouk Sor, twenty Chams were killed in 
the B-52 bombardments, and others were killed and wounded 
in smaller-scale air raids. It was at the height of the U.S. 
bombing in June 1973 that the Khmer Rouge cracked down. 
The local cadres were replaced, and the villages evacuated. 
Members of Ka Chu’s group were sent thirty kilometers into 
the forest, where all their possessions and labor were collec- 
tivised. Starvation began, and continued in 1974 when com- 
munal eating was introduced, with “only one pot for the whole 
village.” By 1975-76, the Chams were being forced to eat 
meals that included pork, on pain of death or withdrawal of 
the salt ration. 

Also in June 1973, religion was abolished, and Cham girls 
were forced to cut their hair short like boys. Finally, June 1973 
also saw the proclamation of a Khmer Rouge plan to the effect 
that “enemies all have to be smashed,...not just the Lon Nol 
enemy but enemies in the subdistrict instead.” The latter were 
called internal enemies by the Khmer Rouge. As Ka Chu recalls 
it, “If they asked you something and you said something bad 
or in protest, you would disappear that day forever.” 

In 1974 and 1975, all Chams who had previously held 
positions such as cooperative chief or work team leader, were 
dismissed from their posts. Ka Chu says: “They lost their rights. 
Even those Chams who had fought for the Khmer Rouge were 
withdrawn [from the armed forces] and put on fishing detail. 
No Chams had freedom or rights then.” 

Around the same time, the Cham communities were dis- 
persed, scattered over eight or nine subdistricts in Kompong 
Tralach, in groups of “two, five, or up to twenty families per 
village,” according to Sos Men, another local Cham peasant 
then in his twenties. “No large groups were allowed,” Ka Chu 
concurs; only twenty to thirty people were left in each Cham 
village. Sos Men adds: 


Therefore from year to year we saw their plans get tighter and 
tighter, but the people of Chhouk Sor Subdistrict could find no 
way to avoid their yoke... . In January 1974 [we had to work] 
fourteen hours per day. There was no time to rest between 4 a.m. 
and 10 p.m., except for eating gruel. People’s strength withered. 
Young people all became old. 


Local Muslim leaders began to be killed from 1974 on- 
wards. Sos Men names two victims, Mit and Kop. Ka Chu 
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adds the name of his hakkem, Met, and another dignitary, Ron. 
They were both killed in 1975 after interrogation about their 
religion. In 1975, about 500 new people, both Chams and 
Khmers, arrived from Phnom Penh and Battambang town, and 
over the next four years about ten hajis were executed. Ka Chu 
claims to have compiled a list of 150 learned men from Chhouk 
Sor Subdistrict who were killed in the 1970s. 

In mid- or late 1976, children were separated from their 
parents. After their first year of life, babies were placed in 


jungle centers and fed on gruel and milk. At three years of age 


they were taken “to study,” learning to plant crops, raise dikes, 
and “not much reading and writing.” Sos Men recalls: 


After many days, children would miss their parents and family, 
and run back to play with them. The Khmer Rouge would catch 
them and beat them. There was no pity at all. Some children were 
beaten ten or more times for this. Few did not run back [home], 
because they only gota little gruel to eat and had to work like adults. 


However, the hardest years were 1977-78. “They would not let 
us eat our fill. . . and there was no rest from work.” In the 
planting season ten people were assigned to cover each hectare. 
If the work was not completed, individual targets were set. “If 
you could not do that, you were accused of being KGB.” It 
was in this period that 4,000 people were killed in Chhouk 
Sor Subdistrict. 


IV. Conclusion 


How does one describe the fate of the Cham and other 
Muslim people of Kampuchea during the Pol Pot period? Firstly, 
they obviously suffered a horrific death rate. In those four years 
their numbers fell from about 250,000 (perhaps more) to about 
173,000," a statistical loss of at least 77,000, to which must 
be added at least another 10,000 Chams born during the Demo- 
cratic Kampuchea period even at an assumed very low popula- 
tion growth rate of 1 percent per year—a third of the previous 
normal rate. It seems inescapable that over one-third of the 
Chams, about 90,000 people, perished at the hands of the Pol 
Pot regime. The scale of this statistical conclusion ts certainly 
corroborated by the many individual accounts presented in this 
study. It is a scale of human destruction proportionally higher 
than the estimated death toll among all Kampucheans (over 
one million dead, out of seven to eight million tn 1975). 

The question remains whether the Chams were discrimi- 
nated against or persecuted for being Chams, that is, for racial 
reasons. Democratic Kampuchea claimed to treat all its sub- 
jects, irrespective of their race, in similar fashion. And this 
claim was even accepted by a minority of Chams. Of the forty- 
six Cham interviewees questioned on the subject, thirty said 
that Chams were discriminated against during the Democratic 
Kampuchea period in some way, but sixteen said that Chams 
had not been. Most of the latter appear to have believed that 





114. Author’s interview with Ka Chu, Chhouk Sor, 5 September 1980. 


115. In December 1982 the Cham population in the People’s Republic 
of Kampuchea was counted at 182,256. (La Communauté Islamique 
au Kampuchéa, pp. 17-18). Assuming a population growth rate of 3 
percent per year from 1979 to 1982, the Cham population in January 
1979 would have been 161,350, plus 11,700 who had fled abroad. See 
“Les Cam,” by Po Dharma, in Introduction à la connaissance de la 
péninsule indochinoise (Paris: 1983), pp. 127~31. See n. 38 for a 
discussion of pre-1975 Cham population figures. 











Table 3 


Some Names of Islamic Intellectuals 
Who Perished in Democratic Kampuchea 


Higher 


S. Arabia | Hakkem, Kandal 


1. Haji Idris 


. Toun Mohammad Sen 


. Toun Srong Yusof 


University, 


Cairo 
. Toun Imam Suleiman Yusof | Al-Azhar 
. Toun Issak Hossan 
. Toun Em Koban 


. To Hakkem Vissa Haji Ismael | Al-Azhar 


. Toun Imam Sın Asmath 


. Toun Mohammad Ahmad 


. Toun Imami Musa 


. Toun Son Mohammad Tinpan 


University 


Egypt 


Egypt 


Egypt 


Egypt 
Egypt 


Egypt 


India 


Malaysia 


Province 


Muslim leader 
in Battambang 


Bauk Rotes, 
Sangker, 
Battambang 
(suicide) 


Hakkem, Kilo 
No. 7, 
Phnom Penh 


Krahom Kor, 
Maesor Prachan 
Prey Veng 


Trea, 
Krauchhmar, 
Kompong Cham 


Kratie 


Angkor Ban, 
Kompong Cham 


Speu, 
Chamcar Loeu, 
Kompong Cham 


Malaysia, ? 


India 


India 





Krauchhmar, 
Kompong Cham 


Source: Author’s interviews with Chams in the People’s Republic of Kampuchea. 
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special persecution of Chams did occur, but did not consider 
this to constitute discrimination, as it was intended to make 
them behave exactly like Khmers. 

The first point, then, 1s whether the Cham people were 
persecuted. The fact that other races were also persecuted ıs 
of no relevance. It is, surely, possible to commit multiple 
genocide. (For example, the Nazi crime against the Jews was 
no less genocidal for the fact that Gypsies also suffered Nazi 
genocide ) When asked whether Muslim Chams had been forced 
to eat pork, forty-one interviewees said yes, and only six said 
no. Similarly, when asked whether use of the Cham language 
had been prohibited by the Democratic Kampuchea authorities, 
thirty-six said yes, and only one said no. When asked whether 
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Cham populations had been dispersed or broken up, fifty-one 
interviewees said yes, and none said no It is obvious that 
Chams were persecuted, and that one specific target was their 
cultural distinctiveness. If this was merely the application of 
the same regulations to all citizens of Democratic Kampuchea. 
it must be conceded that the all-embracing nature of these 
regulations and their strict enforcement represented a serious 
attack on minority groups such as the Cham The DK abolition 
of all religions could be called “nondiscriminatory.” but it 1s 
oppressive nonetheless. 
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An Oxfam America flier for a vigil, march, and memorial service at the 
U.N. in New York City in the fall of 1988 urges the unseating of Pol Pot 
and the Khmer Rouge at the U.N., humanitarian and development aid 
to Kampuchea, and encouragement of the U.S., China, and the U.N. 
to actively seek an internationally monitored political settlement 
guaranteeing that Pol Pot and the Khmer Rouge leadership will not be 
allowed to returnto Kampuchea. It appears there are at least some who 
care! 


But a strong case can be made that the Chams were not 
only persecuted, but also discriminated against, that is, per- 
secuted for being Chams. There is of course no record of any 
members of the majority group, the Khmers, being forced to 
eat pork. Chams were obviously specially supervised in this 
respect. Secondly, and more importantly, the Khmer language 
was not prohibited; rather, speakers of other languages, particu- 
larly Cham, were forced to communicate only in Khmer. Is 
this not discrimination? And finally, while Khmer urban com- 
munities were dispersed, it cannot be said that most Khmer 
village populations were. But all Cham communities, urban or 
rural, new or base, were dispersed. And Cham villages were 
not scattered willy-nilly, but were very deliberately broken up 
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into small groups of fixed (although regionally varying) numbers 
of families, and it was ensured that these groups could have 
no contact with one another. Again the discrimination 1s evident, 
for most Khmer village communities were not so dispersed. 
Had all Kampuchea’s villages been deliberately dispersed, and 
had all Kampucheans of whatever race been forced to behave 
in ways they were all equally unaccustomed to, such as to eat 
bread and speak only English, only then might one conclude 
that there was no racial discrimination ın DK policies towards 
the Cham. But there was such discrimination. 


We have seen that Chams among the new people (or depor- 
tees) evacuated from the cities were not always singled out for 
harsh treatment as Chams. Rather, they received harsh treatment 
as new people due to their urban origin, apparently irrespective 
of their race. However, we have also seen how Cham base 
people (the vast majority of Chams in the country) were delib- 
erately evacuated and dispersed from their villages and demoted 
to deportee status because they were Chams. As Stephen Heder 
has noted, the deportees “were last on distribution lists, first 
on execution lists, and had no political rights.”'” For this treat- 
ment, Cham base people were deliberately singled out because 
of their race, and discriminated from ethnic Khmer base people, 
who conversely were spared such treatment because of their 





Table 4 i 
United Nations Voting on the 
Kampuchea Question 1980-81 
(Muslim Countries) 


Against the Seating 
of Pol Pot’s 


Democratic Kampuchea | (or “No Vote’’) 


For the Seating 
of Pol Pot’s 
Democratic 
Kampuchea 


Bahrain 

. Bangladesh 
Djibouti 
Egypt 
Indonesia 
Kuwait 
Malaysia 

. Maldives 

. Mauritania 
. Morocco 

. Niger 

. Nigeria 

. Oman 

. Pakistan 

. Qatar 

. Saudi Arabia 
. Senegal 

. Sudan 

. Somalia 

. Turkey 

. United Arab 
Emirates 


. Afghanistan 

. Algeria 

. Democratic Yemen 
. Libya 

. Syria 

. Chad 


Tunisia 
Tanzania 
N. Yemen 
Iran 

Iraq , 
Jordan 
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race Therefore, there are strong grounds for the case that 
Democratic Kampuchea pursued a campaign of racial persecu- 
tion against the Chams 

As previously mentioned, the International Genocide Con- 
vention of 1948 defines genocide as various acts such as “killing 
members of the group” pursued with “an intent to destroy, in 
whole or in part, a national, ethnical, racial or religious group, 
as such.” Now there is no doubt that the Democratic Kampuchea 
regime intended to destroy the Cham Muslim religious group 
“as such.” Not only were the Cham group dispersed among the 
Khmer but they were also forbidden, by the threat of force, to 
practice their Islamic religion. (The fact that Khmers were also 
forbidden to practice Buddhism is irrelevant to this particular 
point ) The systematic extermination by the Democratic Kam- 
puchea authorities of Cham community and religious leaders 
(see tables 1, 2, and 3), let alone the large-scale massacres of 
tens of thousands of ordinary Chams, are further evidence of 
the genocidal intent of the regime. 

The overthrow of the Democratic Kampuchea regime by 
the Vietnamese armed forces, and the establishment of the 
People’s Republic of Kampuchea ın January 1979, did not bring 
an end to the Chams’ plight The genocide was stopped, Islam 
was revived, but like all Kampucheans the Chams have suffered 
from the international political stalemate that has obtained ever 
since In 1979, 1980, and again in 1981, the United Nations 
Organization decided that the Democratic Kampuchea regime 
is the so-called legitimate representative of the Kampuchean 
people. Thus in 1988 DK, an ousted genocidal regime, still 
occupies Kampuchea’s seat in the world forum, No Western 
nation has opposed DK’s tenure of the U.N seat, and most, 
including the United States, have voted for 1t Muslim countries 
4 have only a slightly better record. Six have voted against DK, 

and eight have abstained, but twenty-one have actually voted 
in favor of Pol Pot’s regime '” The three categories are set out 
in table 4. 


w 


In 1974, during a different U.N. debate on Kampuchea, 
Gaffar Peang-Meth made the following comment which stili 
seems relevant today: 


Those who know the fate of the Khmer Moslems cannot but wonder 
what certain Arab delegations were doing at the United Nations 
last year when they voted in support of the seating of the so-called 
Sthanouk Government controlled by the Communists It is 
nigh time that the Moslem world react in support of its Moslem 
brothers '" 


If that was true in 1974, it unfortunately also applied in 1988 
In 1980, Toun [brahim had requested of “the Egyptians and all 
the Arabs”: “Please do not recognize those that made us eat 
pork, the Pol Pot group’ This and other similar pleas went 
largely unanswered 


The survivors of the Cham people are not merely “orphans 
of genocide.” They are also the disinherited of the Mushm 
world, the “lost children” now of Islamic culture But like their 
original earth goddess, Po Ino Nagar, who has survived right 
up to the present day in the guise first of the Hindu deity Uma, 
then of the Muslim prophet Eve, and even of the Vietnamese 
“Black Virgin,” the Cham people and their culture in Kam- 
puchea have also survived 








116 Stephen R Heder, Kampuchean Occupation and Resistance 
(Bangkok Chulalongkorn University, 1980), p 6 

117 See Anthony Barnett, “The Pol Pot Fan Club Sull Open for 
Business,” in Aftermath The Struggle of Cambodia and Vieinam by 
John Pilger and Anthony Barnett, (New Statesman, London, 1982), 
pp. 135-41 

{18 Peang-Meth, “Islam,” p 255 

119 Toun Ibrahim, interview with the author, Phnom Penh, 19 Sep- 
tember 1980. 
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Japanese Foreign Direct Investment in Southeast Asia: 


From ASEAN to JASEAN 


by Rob Steven* 


Although the current worldwide recession began to affect 
Japan in the mid-1970s, the typical social consequences were 
not visible there until very recently. One of the reasons for this 
was that Japanese corporations were able to shift the burden 
of the crisis onto vulnerable sections of the working class at 
home, especially part-time women workers, and vulnerable 
workers abroad, particularly in Asia and Latin America. This 
article examines one aspect of the latter displacement— 
Japanese direct investment in the three currently most-favored 
countries in the Association of Southeast Asian Nations 
(ASEAN): Thailand, Indonesia, and Malaysia. Space limuta- 
tions preclude discussion of the impact of this displacement on 
other affected ASEAN nations: the Philippines, where the influx 
of Japanese capital followed the rise of Marcos and ended with 
his fall; Bruner, which is exceptional in any context; and Sin- 
gapore, which is more appropriately examined in the context 
of the so-called NICs (newly industrialized countries). After 
looking briefiy at the crisis in Japan to show the links between 
the two developments, I will argue that foreign direct investment 
(FDD in ASEAN is an expression of a growing and mutually 
beneficial alliance between the Japanese capitalist class and 
their counterparts in ASEAN. Unfortunately I do not have the 
space to show how the ordinary people on both sides increas- 
ingly suffer as a result of this alliance. 

Decolonization is undoubtedly the single most important 
revolutionary force that has swept through Southeast Asia in 
this century. However, if there was any one point in time or 
any particular event that united and unleashed the potential of 
the disparate liberation movements and ushered in the era of 
decolonization, then that catalytic moment was the Pacific War. 
Spectacular Japanese victories had less to do with any supposed 
military superiority over the Western colonial powers than with 





the latters’ long-accumulated unpopularity among the colonized 
peoples of Asia, for whom the war served as an occasion to 
consolidate their struggles. So even though there were few cases 
of any genuine merging of interests between the Japanese and 
the nationalist movements of Southeast Asia, the rout of allied 
forces in such places as Singapore and peninsular Malaya un- 
questionably stemmed from the fact that the British succumbed 


to the combined strength of the Japanese and the people of* 


Malaya. 

Today another revolutionary force is becoming ever more 
predominant and is totally transforming Southeast Asia. That 
force 1s capitalism, and once again the catalytic upsurge in its 
development is coming from Japan, from the crisis of Japanese 
capitalism that was sparked by the oil shock in 1973 and has 
continued in one form or another to the present day. To under- 
stand the dynamism of the current capitalist transformation of 
Southeast Asia therefore requires analyzing the dynamics of 
present-day Japanese imperialism and the social forces that the 
capitalist crisis in Japan is jettisoning into the outside world. 

Capitalist imperialism, in the tradition within which I am 
writing,’ is essentially an attempt by a capitalist class to atten- 
uate conflict with its own working class by exploiting the work- 
ing peoples of foreign countries. This might involve assuming 
state power in the colony, as in the classical period, or simply 
forming an alliance with the overseas ruling class with itself 
as the dominant partner, as happens currently under neocoloni- 
alism. Foreign investment, trade, aid, and foreign lending are 
all typical outward forms of present-day imperialism. However, 
since the production place is the prime site of capitalist exploi- 
tation, where the surplus is transferred from labor to capital, 
foreign investment is the single most important concrete form 
assumed by modern imperialism. 








*I would like to acknowledge the assistance of the Japan Foundation 
during the research I did in Japan for this article. 


1. The best example of this tradition is Albert Szymanski, The Logic 
of Imperialism (New York: Praeger Publishers, 1981). 
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Foreign investment, particularly its most typical current 
form, the joint venture, therefore expresses an alliance between 
two capitalist classes, that of the imperialist power and that of 
the neocolony, an alliance that helps each maintain 1ts dominant 
position. To understand the functioning of imperialism thus 
requires a concrete historical analysis of how the alliance de- 
velops out of crises between labor and capital within each 
country, crises that lead each to look to the other for assistance. 


Crisis and Restructuring in Japan 


The current crisis of Japanese capitalism can be briefly 
explained by focusing on what has in the past been its greatest 
source of strength: the divisions within the domestic working 
class and the widespread system of subcontracting among mem- 
bers of the capitalist class. Each of these is related to the main 
cnises of Japanese capitalism and to the three main stages in 
the development of FDI, particularly in Asia ° 

The first stage consisted of the textile and electric appliance 
investments of the 1960s, and it grew out of the crisis of rising 
real wages following the revival of capital accumulation ın the 
late 1950s. In spite of the priority the Meiji state had assigned 
to heavy industry, textiles remained the mainstay of Japanese 
capitalism right into the late 1930s and then again after the war 
well into the 1950s. The power of capital, as revealed by its 
capacity to accumulate, rested heavily on the rigid division of 
the working class by both industry and gender. The men were 
concentrated in the rising heavy industrial sector, the women 
in the labor-intensive textile industry where wages were less 
than half those of the men in heavy industry. The high rate of 
exploitation of women textile workers was thus a major source 
of the total social surplus accumulated by Japanese capital 
during these years. 

In addition to this industry/gender d:vision within the 
working class, there was a division that grew out of the subcon- 
tracting relationships between large and small capital ın all 
industries Particularly where labor-intensive processes were 
concerned, and so where low wages and work discipline cru- 
cially affected profitability, workers in small subcontracted 
firms, isolated from one another and without trade unions, paid 
the price of accumulation in large firms. Their wages and con- 
ditions were typically only just over half those received by 
workers in large firms. 

During the 1960s, however, the power of Japanese capital 
that derived from its hold on low-paid workers ın labor-intensive 
areas was threatened in Southeast Asia by capital with an even 
stronger hold on low-paid workers Japanese wages, even 
women’s wages, had risen sufficiently to give capital ın South- 
east Asia the upper hand, and Japanese companies turned to a 
three-pronged strategy, which they would repeat in the years 
to come. First they intensified the (uneven) exploitation of 
Japanese workers at home. Second, they consciously moved 
out of the lighter industries where they were losing their com- 
petitive advantage, and they consolidated the heavy industrial 
sector. Finally, if they were to retain their edge in the old 
industries, then they could only do so using workers more 
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2 For a fuller discussion of Japan’s class structure, the crisis since 
1974, and the resulting foreign investment, see Rob Steven, Classes 
in Contemporary Japan (London. Cambridge University Press, 1983) 
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controlled than their own, that 1s, by allying themselves with 
the capitalists of Southeast Asia and embarking on a program 
of FDI.’ 

The outcome of this first stage is well known all three 
prongs of the strategy were implemented and Japanese capital- 
ism boomed in the 1960s and early 1970s But then the mounting 
worldwide recession, which first manifested itself ın the ability 
of rentier capital (capital that owns raw materials) to claim for 
itself an extra share of the total available surplus, struck with 
unusual sharpness at the profitability of Japanese capital, which 
had restructured itself into the heavy chemical and raw material- 
processing industries Again the now-proven three-pronged 
strategy was implemented, but this time on a grander scale and 
with more far-reaching effects. The second period roughly 
spanned the years 1974—81. However, the strategy increasingly 
showed signs of failure, and unsolved problems from one pertod 
were carried over into the next: more widespread industrial 
restructuring, a broader range of foreign investments, and more 
costly attacks on the domestic working class were being called 
for, but with ever-diminishing results. 





Foreign investment, particularly its most typical 
current form, the joint venture, therefore expresses 
an alliance between two capitalist classes, that of 
the imperialist power and that of the neocolonry, 
an alliance that helps each maintain its dominant 
position. To understand the functioning of in- 
perialism thus requires a concrete historical anal- 
ysis of how the alliance develops out of crises be- 
tween labor and capital within each country, crises 
that lead each to look to the other for assistance. 
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The program of FDI continued the emphasis on labor- 
intensive industries, which were relocated primarily in South- 
east Asia, but ıt also included a powerful new thrust into the 
processing of raw materals as well as into heavy industries 
that pollute a lot Among the largest undertakings were the 
Asahan aluminum smelter in Indonesia, the Kawasak: steel 
sintering plant in the Philippines, and the Sumitomo petrochem- 
ical complex in Singapore. Thus although even as late as 1985 
Japan’s FDI was modest in comparison to other advanced cap1- 
talist countries, in this second period the productive investments 
(chiefly manufacturing and mining) were overwhelmingly in 
the underdeveloped countries, particularly Asia and Latin 
America * 

The onslaught on the domestic working class ın this second 





3. On the first wave of FDI, see Yoshihara Kunio. Japanese Investment 
in Southeast Asia (Honolulu University Press of Hawau, 1978) 


4 The best source on FDI tn the 1970s ıs AMPO > Japan-Asia Quar- 
terly Review (Tokyo) 


period included an expansion of the part-time labor force 
(women, day laborers, contract workers, temporaries), a reduc- 
tion in the number of regular jobs in government and in large 
companies, a rationalization of the labor process through new 
technologies and expanding the system of subcontracting, and 
a freeze on the living standards of the less-secure two-thirds 
of the working class. Finally, the restructuring involved moving 
out of the heavy and basic metals industries into motor vehicles 
and electronics, where Japanese capital’s competitive edge was 


sharpest * 





The way the class struggle has been communalized 
in Malaysia crucially affects the form in which 
foreign and local capital cooperate. Both sides 
know that their interests can only be protected so 
long as chauvinistic Malay nationalism is fed, not 
by policies that improve the lot of the poor, but by 
ones that alter the racial composition of the rich. 





Again, what happened is comparatively familiar, although 
what was achieved has been exaggerated. The motor vehicle 
and electronics industries boomed most successfully, but had 
to rely increasingly on the demand outside Japan, particularly 
in the developed countries of Europe and North America, mak- 
ing these industries vulnerable to fluctuations in overseas de- 
mand The decline of the “structurally depressed industries” 
has been slow, because it has increasingly meant closing down 
plants on which whole communities depend for their livelihood, 
that is, the sort of social dislocation Japanese executives had 
always claimed was impossible in Japan And even in booming 
industries, foreign investment and the widespread introduction 
of new technology destroyed hundreds of thousands of jobs, 
so that the growing real rate of unemployment began to manifest 
itself through the facade of official statistics.‘ 

If the first period ended with the oil shock of late 1973, 
the second had no clear cutoff point but merged into the third. 
Nevertheless, the two are distinguishable in terms of the main 
influences behind the FDI as well as its location. In 1974-81, 
Japan’s restructuring at home and abroad was designed to re- 
cover a competitive power it had lost with the oil crisis. The 
emphasis was overwhelmingly on reducing costs and raising 
productivity, the driving force of which sent FDI mainly into 
areas of lower-cost raw materials and labor power in Southeast 
Asia. FDI in Europe and America was concentrated ın finance 
and commerce, since the purpose was more to sell the goods, 
which were made cheaply through a careful division of labor 
among low-paid workers in Japan and Southeast Asia, in coun- 
tries where higher wages provided a buoyant market. 


5. See Steven, Classes in Contemporary Japan, chs 6 and 7 


6 Ihave examined this in detail in an article to appear soon in Capital 
and Class, “The High Yen Crisis in Japan.” 
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Table 1 


Approved Japanese FDI, by Country and Fiscal Year ~ 


Hong Kong 
Singapore 
South Korea 
Malaysia 
Taiwan 
Philippines 
Thailand 


China 

South America 
Panama 
Brazil 





Source’ Okurasho (Ministry of Finance), “Shõwa 61 nendo ni okeru 
taigai oyobi tainai chokusetsu tOshi todokede jissekr” (Actually reported 


internal and external foreign investments for the year 1986), 28 May 1987. A 


Editor’s note: Some columns in these tables do not add up properly due 
to rounding or due to uncertainty over industry classification. Unless 
otherwise noted, the currency is U.S dollars. 





However, the power of Japanese capital in transport and 
electrical machinery to conquer markets in Europe and America 
added an intolerable dimension to the recessions in those areas. 
Rivalry among the major powers thus escalated, and the ex- 
change value of the yen rose from 238 to the dollar in September 
1985 to 129 in December 1987. The U.S. even imposed sanctions 
on Japanese semiconductors and the European Community (EC) 
tariffs on imports of unfinished goods.’ 


Current Strategy of Japanese Capital 


The distinctive feature of this current period lies in the 
function Southeast Asia has in reviving the profits (eroded by 
the high yen) of Japanese exporters and in attenuating conflict 
with the U.S. and Europe. If the components required by newly 
established Japanese factories in the advanced countries could 
be made cheaply and imported from somewhere other than 


an, 


Japan, then Japanese capital would have the best of all worlds. Y 





7. Ibid 











It could restore its volume of sales to pre-revaluation levels by 
cutting the costs of components, which would be made in 
low-cost Southeast Asian countries rather than the more expen- 
sive subcontractors in Japan.* 

-The victims of the high yen crisis in Japan are workers, 


| whose money wages are now higher than those of U.S. workers, 


but whose real living standards are still only about 60 percent 
those of the latter.” Thus while capital moves to America and 
Southeast Asia for lower wages, further pressure is placed on 
the jobs and living standards of Japanese workers, growing 
numbers of whom already endure conditions comparable to 
those in Southeast Asia. In iron and steel alone, the total pro- 
jected job loss by 1990 will be over 100,000." But layoffs are 
likely to be even greater in the industries affected by the rising 
yen, since this is where the major “hollowing out” of Japanese 


« Industry is occurring as a result of the current wave of FDI. 


Foreign investment, trade, aid, and foreign lending 
are all typical outward forms of present-day im- 
perialism. However, since the production place is 
the prime site of capitalist exploitation, where the 
surplus is transferred from labor to capital, foreign 
investment is the single most important concrete 
form assumed by modern imperialism. 


However, not all Asian countries are equally suited to the 
Japanese strategy. Making sophisticated components requires 
a level of skill and technology found mainly in the NICs (Sin- 
gapore, South Korea, Taiwan, and Hong Kong), and until very 
recently the ASEAN countries had found the Japanese less 
interested in what they had to offer: cheap labor and raw ma- 
terials. New technology and the collapse of commodity prices 
had reduced their bargaining power. Tables | and 2, which 
summarize approved Japanese FDI to March 1987, show the 
two main changes that occurred in the current period: regionally, 
a concentration on the advanced countries as well as the NICs 
of Asia and Latin America;"' and industrially, a massive esca- 
lation of investments in finance, insurance, and real estate, 
mainly in the advanced countries. 

What is not shown by these statistics is the rush of Japanese 





8. Ibid. 


9. See Rödöshő [Ministry of Labor], “Nihon-America oyobi Nihon- 
Nishi-Doitsu no shohi konytiryoku heika (suikei)” (Consumer purchas- 
ing power par value between Japan and America and between Japan 
and West Germany [estimates]), December 1986. 


10. Kud6é Akira, “Ijō entaka to sangyö köző no chései” [The unusual 
rise of the yen and the adjustment of the industrial structure], Keizai, 
February 1987, p. 50; Sasaki Noriaki, Oshiyoseru daishitsugy6: zaikai 
no 21 seiki senryaku to sangyé kidéka (Mounting unemployment: 
deindustrialization and Zaikai’s strategy for the 2ist century) (Tokyo: 
Shin Nihon Shuppansha, 1987). 
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Table 2 
Approved FDI, by Region and industry, 
March 1987 ($ mil.) 








‘North | South | 
America Europe) Asia A m 7 
i 


Manufacturing | 9, 9051 2 pe “8,321 
Food | 574. how 
Textiles | 265 x 1203 | 
Lumber/Pulp | 651 p 
Chemicals 963 227 | 
Metals | 1,261 se 
Machines 1,235 
Electrical 2,/a2 ie 
Transport 1,506} 498 
Other 718 363 Ss 

Nonmanufacturing | 26,338 | 11.387 | | 
Agr./For. 250 i | 
Fisheries , 136 2 B 
Mining 1,258 890 
Construction 457 56 
Commerce 8,467 | 2,874 | 
Finance/Ins. | 6,251 | 5,977 
Service | 4,592; 348 | 2 
Transport 97 | i wa 
Real Estate 5.755 44 | 
Other 2I 4 i 

Branches’ Equip. 638 | 588 

Real Estate acq. | 485 38 


TOTAL 37, ; 


Source: Okurasho (Ministry of piace) A “Show a i ee end 
taigai oyobi tainai chokusetsu t6shi todokede jisseki" (Acto 
internal and external foreign investments for the year P 986), 2 








investment into ASEAN following the high yen, a change. that 










revealed itself clearly only in 1987. There now seems Ag ‘be a 
growing shift not simply away from the advance eel 
even from the NICs towards ASEAN, where ap 
wages offer opportunities to recapture the comi 
Japanese capital lost with the rise of the ven. 
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Current Strategy of Southeast Asian Capital 









The main conditions that push the ASEAN ruling 
into a willingness to work with the Japanese are the histo : 
determined “backward productive forces” in each country. Be- 


cause capitalism is a system of production for profit or not at 
all, and because within all industries capitalists must constantly 





il. The bulk of the new investment in Latin Ame 
financial and insurance industries in such tax he 
and the Cayman Islands, or in flag-of-convenie 
See Okurashé (Ministry of Finance), “Showa 6) 
oyobi tainai chokusetsu toshi todokede jisseki i y 
internal and external foreign investments for the yeur 198 HA 
1987. 
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Honda sign in Bangkok, Thailand 


compete with one another, continually renewing their tech- 
niques in order to get ahead of rivals or at least to avoid falling 
behind them, their survival in any industry always depends on 


the degree to which they can keep up with the techniques of 
their most advanced members, and it depends on the level of 


their productive forces. The power of imperialist capital thus 
always rests on its greater Capacity to compete, to ruin rivals 
whose techniques are not on a par with its own, whose produc- 


tive forces are less advanced. Success is often a matter of 


timing, of having got into an industry first and maintaining the 
leading position by continually reinvesting profits in the most 
efficient technologies. Leading capital earns the largest profits, 
which enable it to undertake the largest investments and retain 
its leading position, 

Sometimes the resources necessary to enter an industry 
and remain competitive within it can be hastily acquired by 
merging with already successful capital, or by receiving state 
assistance. Both of these strategies are attempted in underde- 
veloped countries, but each has its limitations. State assistance 
presupposes that the resources are available and can simply be 
switched to the most profitable outlets. However, in most under- 
developed countries this is not normally the case, and the only 
feasible road to capitalist development is to link up with already 
successful capital, which means foreign capital. But foreign 
capital will only be interested if it can make its customary 
profit, and that is the heart of the problem in underdeveloped 
countries: with generally backward productive forces, profit 
making is so much more difficult. 

Normally in such countries there are only a few natural 
resources that single out a limited number of industries for 
capitalist development. Because of particular raw material de- 
posits, water for power generation, climate for growing crops, 
and so on, money can be made in related industries, and foreign 
capital becomes willing to invest in them. Underdevelopment 
thus typically means the uneven development of the different 


tie 


industries resulting from the uneven opportunities for making 
money. Some industries never really get off the ground, because 
no natural endowments can prop them up, and capital elsewhere 
has such a long history of accumulation and technical advantage 
that late entry in effect means permanent exclusion. If foreign 
capital is to be lured into such industries, capital in the under- 
developed countries has to offer some special enticement, such 
as a cheap, disciplined labor force, which is then said to con- 
stitute a “comparative advantage.” 


Merging of Interests 


Since the rise of the yen, it seems that the lower wages 
(to cut costs) of ASEAN countries are proving more attractive 
to Japanese capital than the relatively advanced infrastructures 
of the NICs or the greater purchasing power of the advanced 
countries." Particularly in manufacturing, Japanese capital's 
profits in ASEAN countries have traditionally been higher than 
anywhere else in the world, and the high yen has forced this 
consideration to the fore once again." 

While in the years just before the rise of the yen North 
America and Europe were the main outlets for Japanese FDI, 
there seems to have been a turning point towards the end of 
1986 and a move back to the traditional emphasis on Asia. But 
this time ASEAN became the preferred target as opposed to 
the NICs, which unquestionably stole the show in 1986. Accord- 
ing to the most authoritative business circles in Japan, the New 
York slump in October 1987 further reinforced the trend out 





12. Steven, “High Yen Crisis.” 
13. Nihon Keizai Shinbun (NKS), 2 October 1987, p. 23 
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of the U.S. and into ASEAN." It is time to take a closer look 


at developments in the three countries concerned. 





Thailand 


Thailand is the only ASEAN country whose ruling class 
has had a longstanding alliance with the Japanese. It held even 


during the Pacific War, although afterwards and well into the 


1970s the Japanese could not provide what their Thai counter- 
parts most needed: military assistance. That came from the 
United States, and for some time even after the liberation of 
Vietnam it remained the central feature of imperialism in Thai- 
land. However, substantial investments from Japan were wel- 
comed in the early 1960s because they offered the possibility 
of advancing productive forces in industries where local capital 


_, had not achieved much success. 








0 14. Ibid., 


“15. See David Elliot, Thailand: Origins of Military Rule (London: 
Zed Press, 1978). 


a 16. Yoshihara, Japanese Investment, pp. 58—61, 74—83. 


Although Thailand had never been formally colonized, 


Es had in effect been treated by the West as part of Malaya, and 
© capital had poured into industries where profits depended more 


on natural endowments than on past accumulations: rice, tin, 
rubber, and teak. But since money could be made in industries 
like these without much reinvestment, little was undertaken, 
and most of the profit left the country in the typical neocolonial 
fashion. Development was thus not even uneven; it hardly oc- 
curred.” 

By the early 1960s the situation was so Ei that the 
military government was forced to initiate its First Development 
Plan and to provide the minimal infrastructure capital required: 
power, transport, and communications. The New Investment 
Promotion Act of 1962 envisaged development by means of 
import substitution through protective tariffs and tax conces- 
sions, and it established the most liberal climate for foreign 
capital anywhere in Asia. Soon Japanese FDI began to pour 
into Thailand, mainly into the textile industry, which by the 
end of the decade had become the second most important branch 
of manufacturing (after food processing). Japan was the leading 
foreign investor, with Japanese companies accounting for over 
two-thirds of the country’s production in textiles, 71 percent in 
cars, 100 percent in motorcycles, and 100 percent in sheet 
glass. 

Since import substitution and its accompanying subsidies 
favor capital that produces for the domestic market, it tends to 
favor local capital, which has had some experience in doing 


__ just that. But because local capital, and even foreign capital 
¥ operating in Thailand, cannot always produce goods for this 
= market as cheaply as they can be imported, supporting tariffs 


and subsidies are needed. However, throughout Southeast Asia, 
the logic of capitalist development, as repeatedly pointed out 
by the World Bank and the International Monetary Fund (IMP), 
has found this wasteful. It might create a more even develop- 
ment, but “artificially” protecting relatively-backward indus- 
tries, rather than putting all resources into ones that can stand 





12 October 1987, p. 19; 20 October 1987, p. 1. 





TT “Japanese Investment in Thailand,” Bangkok Bank Monthly Review, 
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on their own, 1s contrary to the purpose of capitalist production 
and “allocative efficiency.” And by the early (970s, government 
policy in Thailand edged towards favoring export industries. 
The 1977 Investment Promotion Act signaled the final burial! 
of import substitution, coming as it did just after the mil itary 
coup that would usher in a new phase in the Thai reli 
alliance with foreign capital. The new export st 
intended to attract foreign veson and to p 
ducers to stand on their own.’ | 
The new export-oriented incentives gre atly ene 
foreign capital to use cheap labor in Thailand, : the ¢ 
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Table 3 Pe 
Foreign Control in Thailand’s Top 1,066 Companies 
(1980) 





















Number | Forel | Foreign | 

of | Shareof — Shareof | 

Companies | Sales E ‘ompanies. ' 

| (%) |) | 

aise naa owe ttatinetece! i eae Nene 

Mining 1,889 20 | SLI HS A) 
Food, Bev., | 
Tobacco 50,212 137 | 32.3 a2. 
Textiles and | | 
Apparel 22,836 93 | The | S48 | 
Wood and | | 
Wood Products 1.515 5 11.6 20.7 
Paper and | | | l 
Printing 4,971 26 | §2 | 30.8 
Chemicals, | l 
Rubber 73,085 | 104 80 | 63 | 
Ceramic and | 
Glass 18,304 32 | B6 | OH 
Iron and Steel, | 
Metals 20,277 2 | ai | 40.9 | 
Machinery 31,702 OO | Bee 352 , 
Other | | 
manufacturing 724 3o 4 57 33 | 
General Trading | 85,697 169 | 10 | 29.0 | 
Agr. | | 
Wholesaling 12,869 §3 | 4.6 5.7 
Food Eo 
Wholesaling 24,294 75 3.7 l 6.0 
Other | | | i 
Wholesaling 37,892 ee 3 | 


Piaccedines of the. C A F On T he Role, of F Multi- po € 
rations in Thailand, July 7-9, 1984, eds. Nongyso Chaiseri and 
Hongladarom (Bangkok: Thammasat University), p- $1. 











Table 4 
BOI—Approved Investments 
with Foreign Participation 

























Japan 10,311 
U.S. 6,445 | 
U.K. 1,705 
Taiwan 2,810 | 


~1,138 | 


156,836} 100.0 | 37,055 | er 892 


Holland 
TOTAL 








1980 in mining, manufacturing, and trading, indicating the 
shares of companies that were partly or wholly foreign-owned. 
Although foreign capital from different countries predominated 
in different industries, for example from the U.S. in mining 
and the EC in pharmaceuticals, Japanese capital was strong in 
almost all sectors.“ 


It would be wrong to conclude that Thai capital is simply. 


a puppet of imperialism. In a number of industries the former 
is the main force, and in finance, where the state has limited 
the entry of foreign capital, it is the sole force spearheaded by 


four leading families: Sophonpanich (Bangkok Bank), Lamsam 


(Thai Farmers Bank), Tejapaibul (Bangkok Metropolitan Bank), 
and Ratanarak (Bank of Ayudhaya).” Elements of thë local 
ruling class also have independent forms of organization, not 
least the military, which at times enable them to function autono- 
mously. What must be grasped is an alliance between local 
and foreign capital, from which both benefit, although the ba- 
lance of power within it changes with circumstances. 

For example, partly because of the Vietnam War, the strug- 
gle in Thailand escalated in the early 1970s, and the military 
rule to which the people had been subjected since_1932 was 
replaced by a brief liberal democratic interlude, in which the 
balance of power moved towards the local ruling class, even 
though its various groups were far from united. But a bloody 
coup, with barely concealed U.S. Be a restored military 


18. See Suzuki Motoyoshi, “Theory and Some Empirical Evidence 
of Japanese Foreign Investment in Thailand,” M.A. Thesis, English 
Language Program, Faculty of Economics, Thammasat University 
(Bangkok), April 1986; and Pasuk Phongpaichit et al., eds., The Lion 
and the Mouse? Japan Asia and Thailand, proceedings of an interna- 
tional conference on Thai- Japanese Relations organized by the Faculty 
of Economics, Chulalongkorn University (Bangkok), April 1986. 

19. Suthy Prasartset, Thai Business Leaders: Men and Careers in a 
Developing Economy (Tokyo: Institute of Developing Economies, 
1981); Kevin Hewison, “The Financial Bourgeoisie in Thailand,” Jour- 
nal of Contemporary Asia (JCA), vol. 11, no. 4 (1981); Kraisak 
Choonhaven, “The Growth of Domestic Capital and Thai Industriali- 
sation, JCA, vol. 14, no. 2 (1984). 

20. Lek Kiat-Luecha, “Thailand: One Year after the October 6 Coup,” 
AMPO, vol. 9, no. 3 (1977). 
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rule and with it much of the previous weight of American 
imperialism.” More recently, the collapse of commodity prices 
saw a further increase in foreign capital's leverage | in Thailand. . 
The fall in rice, wheat, tin, and rubber prices, which still” 
provide the bulk of exports and represent a major area of local 
capital’s strength, caused a sharp decline in business activity, 
including foreign investment. However, the partial recovery of 
commodity prices, the continued cheapness of oil (which Thai- 
land imports), as well as Japanese capital’s search for cheap 
labor, have revived accumulation and produced a miniboom led 
by foreign (mainly Japanese) investment. 

The Board of Investment (BOD confirms that the balance 
of influence between local and foreign capital has been shifting 
further in the latter’s favor: whereas in 1984 and 1985 foreign 
capital comprised about 26 percent of the total registered capital 
of firms granted promotion certificates, in 1986 its share was 
34.1 percent. The revival of investment and accumulation had. 
to be led by stronger, more technically advanced capital. Table 
4, compiled from BOI figures on the importance in Thailand 
of capital from different countries, confirms the leading position 
of Japan even before the rise of the yen. 

Japanese capital has managed over the years to forge a 
vast array of links with the leading elements of the Thai ruling 
class, indigenous and Chinese, particularly its foremost busi- 
ness groups and families. The most important of them are listed 
in table 5. I will discuss only the first three. | 

The ps of these is the cous Pank group contnove d 
in 1944 by Chin Soptionpanich out of wealth E from 
exporting lumber and building materials, and it has become 
the largest bank in Southeast Asia with Chin (until his recent 
death) as its largest shareholder and probably the richest indi- A, 
vidual in the region. Mutual stockholdings bind over sixty 
companies together, but because of the weak capital base of 








Table 5 
Leading Thai Business Groups and Families 


Family Ethnicity | Main Industries 


banking, finance, textiles, 
plastics 

cement, iron and steel, 
pulp and paper 

cars and parts, musical 

‘| ifistruments 

banking and finance 

banking, finance, cement, 
flour 

banking, liquor, sugar, 
chemicals 

soap, cosmetics, clothing, 
food 

textiles, plastics, clothing 

textiles, synthetic textiles 


Bangkok Bank Sophonpanich | Chinese 


Siam Cement Royal family | Thai 


Siam Motor Phomprapha 


That Farmers Bank | Lamsam 
Bank of Ayudhaya | Ratanarak 
Metropolitan Bank | Tejapaibul 
SPI ‘Chokwatana 


Saha Union 
Sukree 


Darakanand 
Pothiratta- 
nangkun 


Source: Inoue Ryuichiré, Ajia no zaibatsu to kigyð (Asia’s business 
groups and firms) (Tokyo: Nihon Keizai Shinbunsha, 1987), p. 154. 











- 


mosi Thai manufacturing firms, the bank’s lending power raises 


- ue number of companies under its influence to over 140, includ- 
@ing Thailand’s three largest agricultural groups—the Saha 


‘Union, SPI and CP.” 

' Ttis hardly accidental that Japan’s top company, Toyota, 
should have linked up with the Bangkok Bank group and pro- 
duced the single largest Japanese presence in Thailand, Toyota 
Motors Thailand. Set up in 1962 with two-thirds of the capital 


_ from the parent in Japan, the company had two factories pro- 


ducing 20,000 cars in 1986, which it plans to increase to 30,000 
by 1990, raising its share of the Thai market from 27 percent 
to 30 percent. To achieve this goal, Toyota is planning a massive 
capital investment program, although it will cut its current 
1,300-member work force. 

- A new company, Siam Toyota Manufacturing Company, 
has also just been set up in partnership with Siam Cement to 


# produce diesel engines and components for export. This will 


extend the role Toyota Motor Thailand plays in supplying parts — 


to the Toyota group: metal molds to Indonesia since 1986, to 
Taiwan since 1987, and to Malaysia beginning in 1988, all for 
the production of cheap pressed parts to such markets as Aus- 
tralia, Toyota carefully considered the alternatives before select- 
‘ing Thailand for this task. Because the company had also been 
involved since 1978 in a joint venture with Hino making Hino 
and Toyota engines, Thailand had a well-proven record of 
success. ™ 

Toyota’s partner in the new diesel engine factory is the 
giant which towers over all others in the manufacturing industry 
and which absorbs the top elite from the universities. With the 
royal family as its major shareholder, Siam Cement symbolizes 
the success of indigenous capital accumulation and is as close 


A as one gets to a nationalist bourgeoisie in Thailand. Siam Cement 


o” y 


was founded in 1913 in an attempt to bolster self-sufficiency, 
and it has since received considerable equipment and technology 
from Denmark. Today it has twenty-one companies under its 
umbrella, including the country’s top iron and steel firm (Siam 
Iron & Steel) as well as leaders in building materials (Siam 
Fibre-Cement, Concrete Products and Aggregate), machinery 
(Siam Kubota Diesel, Siam Nawaloha Foundry), pulp and paper 
(Siam Pulp & Paper, Siam Kraft Paper), tires (Siam Tyre), 
trading (SCT, International Engineering), and plastics (Thai 
Polyethylene). More recently, the group has branched into elec- 
tronics and motor vehicles. 

Apart from its agreement with Toyota, since 1980 Siam 


~ Cement has had Siam Kubota Diesel, a major joint venture 


with Kubota and Marubeni that makes diesel engines for agricul- 
tural machinery. Also in line with government support for en- 
gine manufacturing is the recent agreement between Hino and 
Thai Engineering Products to make auto parts for the local as 
well as the Japanese and U.S. markets. Siam Cement’s other 
links with Japanese capital include Siam Sanitary Ware, which 
is a joint venture with Toto operating since 1969, and the an- 
nouncement in October 1986 of a new joint venture between 
Toto and group member Nawaloha to make sanitary porcelain. 





21. See Inoue Ryuichiro, Ajia no zaibatsu to kigyé (Asia's business 
groups nd firms) (Tokyo: Nihon Keizai Shinbunsha, 1987), pp. 33, 
147-54. 
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courtesy of 


Yuene-fone Woon and E. Patricia Tsurumi 


photo by Yuen-fong Woon, 


Sanyo in Chiangmai, Thailand 


A major new development for the group is the establishment 
of Thai CRT, a joint venture between Siam Cement (40 percent) 
seventeen local electrical companies (30 percent), and three 
foreign ones (Toshiba, Mitsubishi, and Phillips) to begin man 
ufacturing brown tubes for color TV sets in Thailand in 1989 
TV sets will be made and marketed by two Siam Cement 
affiliates that have just teamed up with NEC: Conception Indus 
try (51 percent NEC-owned) and Home Electronics (48 percent 
NEC-owned).*’ 

Siam Motors is a third major Thai empire with extensive 
links with Japanese capital. Including forty-three companies 
in twenty industries, the group is held together by Siam Motors 


‘which markets Nissan cars and owns 40 percent of group assets 


Siam Motors was founded by Thaworn Phornprapha, who hay 

ing visited Japan on numerous occasions was an early Japano 
phile and began importing Nissan trucks in 1948. By 1962 he 
had concluded a licensing agreement with Nissan and set up a 
wholly Thai-owned assembly company for Nissan vehicles 

Siam Motors and Nissan. Since then Siam Motors has greatly 
expanded its activities in the vehicle industry, relying heavily 
on joint ventures and licensing agreements with the Japanese 
majors: Nissan, Mitsubishi, Isuzu, Suzuki, and Yamaha 

A large 350-million-baht (B) joint venture with Nissan 

in which Siam Motors will provide 70 percent of the capital 

is currently in the pipeline to produce 2,500 cc diesel engines 
and 1,500 cc gasoline engines. A similar project is being planned 
with Nissan and Mitsubishi as well as with some other Tha: 
interests, such as Bangkok Bank, to begin producing engines 
for small trucks in 1989. The new company, Thai Automotive 
Industrial, will be capitalized at B 1.1 billion, of which Siam 
Motors wilk provide 25 percent. Of the forty-three companies 
in the Siam Motors group, a full nineteen are related to moto: 
vehicles, and almost all are linked in one way or another to 
Japanese capital. Many of the other companies in the group 
also owe their existence to agreements with Japanese interests 

for example, with Komatsu in construction machinery, with 





23. The Nation, | April 1987, p. 19; Inoue, Zaibatsu to kigyd, pp 
241-46; Shaikan Toyo Keizai, Kaigai shinshurtsu Kigyd sdran, 1987 
nenkan (Japanese multinationals: Facts and figures, 1987) (Tokyo 
Toyo Keizai Shinposha, 1986), 1987: JEJ, 25 September 1987, p. 12 


Hitachi in elevators, and with Daikin in compression engines. 
In all, eleven of them are in trading (e.g., Siam Motors Inter- 
national Trading), twelve are in manufacturing, four in finance 
and real estate, five in raw materials, and two in Thailand’s 
most notorious industry, “leisure.” 

The rise of the yen has had a dramatic impact on the Siam 
Motors group, which has been badly affected by more expensive 
imported components. It has been happy to take advantage of 
the government’s new encouragements for export industries as 
well as Japanese capital’s search for cheap components. Nissan 
in particular sees its connection with Siam Motors as having a 
major role in its 
low-cost production bases, and in October 1986 it announced 
a new plan to supply the markets of Taiwan, Malaysia, Bangla- 
desh, and Pakistan.“ 

There are clearly longstanding ties between Japanese and 
Thai capital, and these have contributed much to Thailand's 
current most-favored status among low-cost production sites 
for Japanese capital. Investment in 1987 was expected to be 
more than double its 1986 figure, with eighty applications in 
the first six months compared to fifty-four the previous year. 
Associated with the increase in activity is a shift from import- 
substituting investments to export-oriented ones for the Euro- 
pean and U.S. markets as a result of the high yen. This has 
happily coincided with the encouragement given to export com- 
panies by the Thai government’s Sixth Development Plan (1987— 
91). The reason for the new departure is obvious in the move 
by Pioneer and Minebea from Singapore, where wages averaged 
U.S. $300 in 1986, to Thailand, with its average wage of 
U.S. $75, as their main production bases for export to Japan, 
the United States, and Southeast Asia.” Some other recent 
export-oriented investments in Thailand are listed in table 6. 

The venture by Toyo Sash is its first big overseas project, 


Table 6 
Recent Export-Oriented Investments in Thailand 


Company [Prot O ke 


Sharp Electric stoves, refrigerators} U.S., Europe 
NEC Color TVs 
Mitsubishi Compressors for 






































Electric air conditioners 

Toyo Sash Aluminum sash Japan, China, 
window frames S.E. Asia 

Nihon Denso | Metal molds S.E. Asia 

Komatsukawa | Metal molds Japan 


Plastic 
Fuji Spinning 
Bandai 

Nihon Gakki 




















Outerwear 
Toys 
Skis 


Europe, U.S. 
U.S. 
Japan, U.S., 





















Europe 
Aderans Wigs US. 
Nichiden Starch Japan 


Kagaku 





Source: Nihon Keizai Shinbun, 25 September 1987, p. 23. 
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Mitsubishi s “Three Diamonds” can be seen all over the world.” 


and it will eventually “dwarf the existing Thai aluminium build- 
ing-materials industry. ™® It will be 100 percent for export and 
is therefore 100 percent Japanese-owned, requiring little more 
from Thailand than the 1,000 workers it plans to hire and the 
generous incentives offered by the Thai government. These 
include tax holidays of three to eight years, exemptions from he 
business tax and tariffs on machinery imports and raw materials 
exports, and special incentives for factories located in the invest- 
ment zones. Asahi Chemical Industry has begun a feasibility 
study on processed feod (meat, fish, and vegetables) for export 
to Japan, using cheap local materials and labor.” 

The envisaged division of labor between the poorer 
ASEAN countries and the NICs is illustrated in the current 
plans of the electrical majors, which are concentrating chip 
manufacture in Singapore and Malaysia but household con- 
sumer goods in Thailand: Hitachi.is expanding its production 
of refrigerators, color TVs, and rice cookers; Toshiba is relocat- 
ing its production of rice cookers, while Sharp is relocating its 
production of electric stoves and refrigerators, 
moving whole factories out of Japan, or even Taiwan, as part 
of a global reorganisation” and bringing with it a whole range 
of component makers.” 





*This photo is from AMPO: Japan—Asia Quarterly Review vol. 10, 
no. 4 (1978), p. 55. 
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Most other recent FDI has been closely related to Japanese 


capital’s global strategy in the electronics industry. Crown Cor- 





‘poration is to invest B 2.6 billion, making a variety of products, 
80 percent for export, while Mitsubishi Electric is moving its 


_ produc tion. of floppy disk drives from its Koriyama plant in 





3 a new firm in Bangkok that is 100 percent owned by 
itsubishi group members. Matsushita is adding to its already 


considerable presence in Thailand a new venture to produce 


magnetic relays and relay sockets. Other recent investments in 
Thailand that are related to the rise of the yen include Osaki 
Sogyo (wire harness); Minebea (ball bearings); Hoya (plastic 
lenses for spectacles); Fujikura Cable Works (cables for elec- 
tronics equipment); and Tokyu, Fuji, and Jusco (supermarkets) .” 

Capital accumulation in Thailand is expected to rise rapidly 
in the late 1980s, not least because of Japanese capital’s growing 


__, Interest in using cheap labor to produce goods for export that 





+ the rise of the yen made too costly to produce elsewhere. The 


: current export-led boom in Thailand is thus both a symbol and 


ak 


an outcome of an ever-more-intimate alliance between the- 


Japanese and Thai ruling classes. The Board of Investment even 
has a Japan Unit in Bangkok, and its Tokyo office is constantly 
engaged in public relations with government and private inter- 
ests. Table 7 shows the weight of foreign investment in the 
revival of capital accumulation in Thailand in 1987. 

The Far Eastern Economic Review’s correspondent, Phillip 
Bowring, summed up Japan’s importance to Thailand’s manu- 
facturing industry as follows: 


The icing on the cake is that Japanese businessmen have made it 
plain that Thailand is now their preferred spot in ASEAN for 
investment in manufacturing. 

At atime when Japanese companies are desperate for lower- 
cost production, this fact alone could be worth at least one percen- 
tage point on the growth rate for the next three years or so. 

Although most investments aimed at the local market are joint 
ventures, an export-oriented plant still offers an opportunity to put 
a toe into the local market. Companies now being granted export 
promotion privileges by the Board of Investments are being allowed 
to sell up to 20% of their production locally. This is upsetting 
existing domestic producers. . . . [T]he surge of foreign invest- 
ment, while bringing short-term gains, will swamp nascent local 


manufacturers which have been so important to the growth of 


3 


self-sustaining industrial groups in South Korea and Taiwan.” 


One recent example of conflict centers on the promotional 
privileges granted by the Board of Investment to a Sumitomo 


¿joint venture with CH Autoparts (which makes bodies for 


Toyota) to produce rolled steel sheets. The twenty-one-member 
Rolled Steel Sheets Club petitioned the Industry Ministry, argu- 
ing that the production of some thirty companies, none of which 
are promoted, already exceeds demand and that the sixty-seven 
jobs created by Sumitomo would result in a loss of 1,400 existing 
jobs. Some voices even among members of the bourgeoisie in 
Thailand are also beginning to speak of an “overpresence” of 
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Table 7 
Rates of Growth of Main Thai Econonse indicators, 





1985-87 


materien memen ersten 


Real economic growth 
Consumption 
Investment 
private 
government 
foreign 
Exports 


ate 
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*June 1986 to June 1987. 


Source: Nihon Keizai Shinbun, 22 


September 





Japanese investment in the country.” 


Indonesia 


Although the Japanese played a part in encouraging Imao 
nesian nationalism at the outset of the Pacifice War, their sub- 
sequent actions dissipated such goodwill as mey might have 
won, and they faced massive demands for reparations. Evertu- 
ally diplomatic relations were restored in 1957 alte the Japane së 
had whittled the original claim down to some $223 million, 
$400 million in aid, and a cancellation of trade debt.” However. 
it was only after the downfall of Sukarno, who had nationalized 
all foreign property, that the Japanese saw opportunities in 
Indonesia, anticipating that one day it would be the most impor- 
tant part of the region to them. 

Following the political failure of a sponte st solution 
to Indonesia’s underdevelopment, the new i 3 A 
solved to tackle the crisis within the constraints of ‘capit jsm. 
An alliance with imperialism was its sole expedient, and massive 
injections of capital flooded in from the U.S., the World Benk. 
and the IMF, as well as all the U.S. military : aid the Indonesian 
regime required. Liberal foreign investment laws were passed, 
and in 1968 Japanese capital entered, mainly in pennies et j 

The free-market policy and near subservience to World 
Bank and IMF orthodoxy, which persisted until 1974, was atten 
uated only by the central position that import substitution stili 
held in the First Five Year Plan (1969-74). But as in Thavland, 

































import-substitution investment (ISD did not deter Japanese. in- 
vestors, since their strategy was built around capturing market 
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Table 8 
Approved Non-Oil and Non-Gas Investments 
in Indonesia, 1973 








| Forestry 




























Agriculture and 

Fisheries Pa tAn E 
Mining 46.2 | 
Manufacturing | 1,740.9 

Textile | 

Manufacturing 749.0 

Tourism, Hotels, 

Real Estate 200.0 | 
Other 207.0; 63 












Total Approved 
(Total Realized 








2,828.3] 49 |2,978.5!1 5] 
1,131.2 | 56 876.0} 44) 


Source: Richard Robison, Indonesia: The Rise of Capital, (Sydney: 
Allen and Unwin, 1986), p. 142. 





share as the first step in their assault on Indonesia. Besides, 
they could enjoy the advantages the plan provided in such 
priority industries as fertilizers, chemicals, cement (all relating 
to agriculture), and textiles (basic needs).** Table 8 shows the 
total amounts of approved non-oil and non-gas investment to 
December 1973 by industry and by the law (foreign or domestic) 
under which the investments were approved. 

If the rush into Thailand by Japanese companies is a current 
phenomenon, resulting from the high-yen recession and the 
quest for cheap labor, then the corresponding period in Indone- 
sia was the early 1970s, a result of the mounting resource crisis 
that reached its climax in 1973. Out of 240 projects undertaken 
in Indonesia to July 1986, 102 were started during the 1970-74 
period and a further eighty-two were started during the period 
1975-79. Table 9 shows the distribution of projects by date of 
commencement and by industry. 

Sukarno’s nationalist regime had delayed the influx of the 
textile FDI that rising Japanese wages had sent elsewhere in 
Asia in the 1960s, so that when the mounting oil crisis began 
to force a new tide in the 1970s, the two currents combined 
into a tidal wave. Immediately following the new Foreign Invest- 
ment Law, both of the companies licensed in 1967 were tn 
fisheries, while six of the nine licensed the next year were also 
in resource exploitation, as were seven out of seventeen in 1969, 
Only in 1970 when the government revised the investment laws 
to set up twelve priority categories did the lure of Indonesian 
wages result in a flood of manufacturing FDI: twenty-seven 
companies (twenty-two in manufacturing) were licensed that 
year; in 1971 another twenty-seven were licensed, with twenty- 
two in 1972 and the peak of forty-five coming in 1973.*° 

Japanese capital was involved at every level in this period, 
chiefly in joint ventures in resource development, textiles, car 
assembly, and pharmaceuticals, but also in loans for major 
projects in petrochemicals and natural gas. By 1976 Japan’s 








Table 9 
Cases of Japanese FDI in Indonesia, 
by Date and Industry 
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Source: Shaikan Toy6 Keizai, Kaigai shinshutsu kigyd séran, 1987 
nenkan (Japanese multinationals: facts and figures, 1987) (Tokyo: 
Toy6 Keizai Shinposha, 1986), 1987, p. HH. 





energy-related loans were twice its foreign investments, which — 
themselves had already in 1974 replaced those from the U.S. 
as the single largest source of foreign capital.” 

Table 10 shows that Indonesia was then a close second 
only to South Korea as an outlet for Japanese textile investments 
(Thailand came third). Throughout Asia apart from South 
Korea, these were made by large textile companies and sogo 
shosha {trading companies), typically in concert, with 50 per- 
cent of the latter's FDI in the industry concentrated in Indonesia. * 

Japanese capitalists had worked closely behind the scenes 
with leading generals, and proved themselves equal to the cor- 
ruption that dealing with the Indonesian bureaucracy requires. 
It was natural that they would be the target of the periodic 4 
outbursts of protest against foreign capital and corruption, as 
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occurred with considerable rioting in 1974. The burning down 
of Toyota’s joint venture company was the most conspicuous 


„yig 









S of the many signs that the rush into Indonesia had revived an 
nti Japanese nationalism that would remain a permanent 


'al events of 1974 together with the oi shock, 
e cketed Indonesia's finances into unheard-of sur- 

- pluses; si gnaled ; a shift in the balance of power towards domestic 
capital. Foreigners were given strict limits within which to 
work, and then only when the scale and technical requirements 
were such that local capital still could not do the job. There 
were requirements to achieve 51 percent Indonesian ownership 
within ten years, to have all investments as joint ventures, to 
favor pribumi (indigenous Malays), and to exclude foreign cap- 
ital from sectors where domestic capital might take over. Priority 
yas given to major resource-processing projects, but so as to 
establish forward and backward linkages to promote even de- 
ae velopment. 





All this was really feasible only because oil, which pro- 





ih vided around 60. 0 percent of government revenue and 70 percent 

sport earnings in this period, allowed unprecedented inde- 
pendence from foreign capital. The result was rapid accumula- 
tion centering on a number of domestic conglomerates under 
the protection of the state, such as Liem, Astra, Roda Mas, 
Bakrie, and Mercu Buana. Industry (manufacturing, mining, 
and construction) grew at a rate of 12.6 percent in 1972-80, 
and realized domestic investment exceeded realized foreign 
investment, reversing the previous trend.” 

The industrial restructuring out of the heavy chemical and 
resource processing industries that the oil crisis had forced on 
„Japanese capital was partly accompanied by their relocation 
* abroad. Thus although the investment climate in Indonesia was 
. cooler towards Japanese capital after 1974, there were forces 
_ in both countries that maintained the alliance. The Indonesian 
side needed the technology and finance that Japanese com- 
manded, while the latter were happy to find an overseas outlet 
for industries they were phasing out domestically., 

Most of the major Indonesian conglomerates that rose to 





prominence in the 1970s developed on the basis of connections 
with foreign capital, mainly Japanese. although not guie to 
the extent that they did in Thailand. In some c ri 
age was more important in the group 's early devel 
most notorious of these latter is the Liem group, w Wlvenc 
extends worldwide: at least 200 companies are bound | ny a 
variety of complex ties to the group.” 

There are three main tentacles to the Lier 
the Kencana group, which is directly ce 
family, the Bank of Central Asia (BC A} grous 
ates with the Suharto family, and the Lipp: 
controlled by Liem’s right-hand man, Mc 
connections between Liem, Suharto’s fan ee 
bers of the Chinese community are for ged by E 
rectorships and stockholding in the compan the diie 
subgroups. For example, the president and holder of 104 
of the shares in Bogasall, the nationwide giant that m 
flour manufacturing, is Suharto’s younger ¢ sh t Als 
ing to Bogasali’s articles of incorporation, < vere : 3 
go to a foundation set up for the wives of es president and 
the generals. 

Starting out in his uncle’s peanut oi! business, Liem 
Liong (alias Soedono Salim} moved into trading and m 
supplies during the independence struggle of 
he built his crucial links with senior milit 
































Suharto. But his empire developed only afte 
power and gave him lucrative government con 
monopoly right to export cloves. In the | 
the textile business, obtaining bulk supplies of 


Liem entered 
cloth tron the 
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Table 10 
Japanese Textile Investments in Asia, March 1974 ($1,000) 





























































Synthetic | Spinning | Knitting | Cordage | Apparel Other | Other | TOTAI 
Taiwan 11,938 7,536 32 215 603 T 22,770 | 
South Korea} 23,777 | 102,174 206 94 | 132,507 | 
Hong Kong _ 16,047 — — |  20,66i 
Philippines 2,230 1,389 a ei 4,836 
Indonesia 47,450 67,459 400 | e 12 I 501 
Thailand 8,048 36,631 610 | 47,677 
Malaysia 6, ee 18,068 67 | 
Singapore 2,898 85 | 








Source: Yoshihara Kunio, Japanese Investment in Southeast Asia (Honolulu University Press of Hawai, 1978), 


p. 110. 





military and having products made cheaply elsewhere. In 1969 
he founded Bogasali, in 1975 he set up a cement factory that 


grew rapidly in the boom of the 1970s, and towards the end of 


the decade he branched into real estate, developing upper-class 
housing in cooperation with Marubeni. 

In 1975 Liem began to assemble Volvo knockdown sets, 
later adding Suzuki, Hino, Mazda, and Ford as well as diesel 
engines. In 1983 he acquired a majority share in Suzuki's motor- 
cycle assembly plant, and the three Japanese majors remain 
closely linked to Liem group members in the industry: National 
Motor, Unicor Prima, Indo Mobil Utama, and Indohero. In 
1987 Liem opened a steel sheet factory for motor vehicles. 
Overseas, Liem has long had close ties with the top groups in 
Taiwan, Hong Kong, Singapore, and Thailand (particularly with 
the Sophonpanich family). 

Although the Liem empire has achieved a degree of inde- 
pendence from foreign capital that is rare in Southeast Asia, 
it does not have the technical-industrial base that ts vital to real 
independence. Cement and flour have been its central productive 
activities, but both are dependent on state concessions and 
government projects. Liem’s foreign investments have centered 
on commerce and finance, and not on any manufacturing line 
in which productive forces have advanced sufficiently to hold 
their own internationally. When he entered fields requiring a 
technical-industrial base, such as motor vehicles, he had to 
rely on foreign capital. 

A similar conclusion could be drawn in relation to the 
second largest group in Indonesia, Astra, since although man- 
ufacturing in high-tech industries is much more important than 
in the Liem group, so too is the dependence on foreign capital 





and technology, overwhelmingly Japanese. It was thus not ac- 
cidental that Astra Motor (Toyota) and Japanese cars were 
targeted in the riots of 1974." d 

The group’s core company, Astra (later Astra International) 
was founded in 1957 by Willam Suryadijaya (Chinese name 
Tjia Kian Lion), whose first business experience was in selling 
soft drinks and exporting agricultural products. But in 1962 he 
reconstituted General Motors’ (GM’s) previously nationalized 
factory and established a car assembly company, Gaya Motor. 
When his plan to assemble GM cars failed, he turned to Toyota, 
beginning a very profitable series of ventures with Toyota, 
Daihatsu, and Honda. 

Encouraged by the government’s ISI policy, the Astra 
group expanded into motor vehicle components, again in coop- 
eration with Japanese companies such as Nippondenso. More 
recently, it has been producing engines for cars (with Daihatsu 
and Toyota) and motorcycles (with Honda) as another step 
towards its goal, a national car. Of the seven core companies 
out of the total of 200 (180 domestic) in the group, six are 
closely linked to Japanese capital: Astra Graphia (licensed Fuji 
Xerox dealer), Astra Motor Sales (Toyota dealer), Federal Motor 





*This photo is from AMPO: Japan-Asia Quarterly Review vol. 12, 
no. 4 (1980), p. 47. 

4l. For details on the Astra group, see Robison, /ndonesia, pp. 277- 
96; Inoue, Zaibatsu to kigyd, pp. 177-84. Links with Japanese capital 
are listed in Shaikan Toyo Keizai, 1987. 


At Indonesia's Bandung Market in 1980, Japanese-made Honda minibuses and Colt cars can be seen replacing the 
traditional becak carriers.” 





(Honda motorcycle assembly and sales), Daihatsu Indonesia 
_(Daihatsu car and parts maker), United Tractor (Komatsu dealer 




















—® and partner in truck assembly), and Multi Astra (Toyota assem- n l 1 able i . 

© bly). The seventh, Midas Oil, is an offshoot of the U.S. giant, Major Pribumi Business Groups 
Caltex. Other major joint ventures with Japanese interests in- COR even RE AI ee AE Fe OPE EIN ERE TSIEN 
clude PT Kutai Timber Indonesia, which was set up in 1970 Family Activities | 
with Sumitomo Forestry. Bakrie | Bakrie Steal pees Steel pipes, plan tations, el lectroiicp i, 

Since the Astra group was firmly locked into ISI, the real estate 

collapse of the oil price, which slashed domestic demand, criti- Samudra Mates Marine and land transportition, 
cally affected it, as did the rising cost of imported parts follow- insurance, shipp 
ing the higher yen. The group is thus poised to shift into export Kowara Kowara | Construction materials, foodstuffs. 
production, including auto parts, perfectly suiting the interests l | machinery, trade . 
of Japanese capital. Poleko Baramuli : Paner iona, lumber, te xtiles 





capital is Roda Mas (literally “gold exporter’), founded and 
_,, Still personally managed by Tan Siong Kie (alias Hanafi), the 
“* sixth wealthiest person in the country (after three members of Source: Inoue Ryuichiré, Ajia no zaibatsu to kigyd (Asia’s 
the Liem family). Tan made his fortune mainly in a joint venture groups and firms) (Tokyo: Nihon Keizai Shinbunsha, 
with Asahi Glass set up in 1973, PT Asahimas Flat Glass, and 
its offshoot in 1976, PT Asahimas Jaya Safety Glass (for cars), 
both of whose success derived from a combination of state 
concessions and the power of Japanese capital. Today Tan di- 





glass utensils — ' 






1987), P 248, | 

















rectly controls twenty-nine companies, mainly in manufactur- The pribumi capitalist groups command vastly | fewer finan- 

ing but also in finance, insurance, and real estate. The most cial and entrepreneurial resources than the Chinese ones. B 

important of these, PT Asahimas Subentra Chemical, was given if Indonesian nationalism, still a powerful force int 

formal approval by the Badan Koordinasi Penangman Modal has contributed to their greater distance from foreign c 

(Investment Coordinating Board) in 1985 and will commence it has nevertheless not entirely prevented such : 

production of plastics (PVC, EDC, VCM) in 1988. Capitalized many examples of ventures with Japanese c 

at $190 million with Asahi Glass providing 70 percent and become the group’s center of gravity as t 

Roda Mas and Subentra 15 percent each, the project represents of Chinese groups throughout Southeast Asia.” 

_ the largest investment from Japan for eight years. Other core Tfte Gobel group rose to prominence on Matsushita's coat- 

#* companies in the group include Summitmas Property, a joint tails, primarily a huge joint venture with 1.800 workers since 

venture with Sumitomo & Co., and PT Salompas Indonesia, 1970. In 1982 it teamed up with Osaki Denki Kögyö, and its 

with Hisamitsu Seiyaku. More than any other in Indonesia, the leader, Th. M. Gobel, has since served as £ oe rson of the 

Roda Mas group owes its origin and continued strength mainly sateen ae a aa EEA i he i 'oleko g groug 


to Tan’s connections with Japanese capital.” 

With the partial exception of Liem, which depends on 
both state concessions and foreign capital, pribumi groups have 
relied more on the former and cukong (Chinese) ones more on group re also TT links ite ao se | int 
the latter. Bakrie, the largest of six main pribumi groups (see as Tokyo Senpaku and Nihon Yusen. Finally, the A Mercu 
table 11) but still small compared to the Chinese ones, is an group has numerous local Chinese and foreign, 
extreme example of this tendency: none of its seventeen com- AD Pannes in its e a i wa ot 
panies has Japanese participation, although its core steel-pipe 
















_ manufacturing has been in concert with other foreign capital. pany, C. Itoh, and Showa ses 

© Its most recent venture, 39 percent ownership i in PT Seamless An important remaining area of cooperation between 
Pipe Indonesia Jaya, the largest approved in 1984 but due to Japanese and pribumi capital takes place in state projects and 
commence only in 1990, is 20 percent owned by Hong Kong’s government-owned industries, of which the most outstanding 
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Asia Pacific Pipe Investments and 30 percent by Pertamina.“ is Asahan. Joint ventures with the state tend to be concentral 
in large-scale labor-intensive projects.” 

While distinguishing pribumi from Chinese capital reflec {s 
a real fractional difference within the ruling class, the division 
is almost entirely an intraclass one, and aot as in Malaysia 








42. Inoue, Zaibatsu to kigyd, pp. 184-91. (where the Chinese population forms a substa ntial proportion 
43. Ibid., pp. 247-55. of the working class) an interclass division as well. From the 
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44. For a general discussion on pribumi groups, see Robison, Indo- point of view of the Indonesian masses, If nu 
















nesia, ch. 10. capital is pribumi or non-pribumi. Apart Trom the state 
-= 45. Inoue, Zaibatsu to kigyō, pp. 255-61; Robison, Indonesia, ch. prises, which are unambiguously pribumi, and the busin x 
W 10; Shikkan Toyo Keizai, 1987. groups, which can be identified one way OF the other, His alse 
46. See Robison, Indonesia, ch. 7; Shūkan Tōyő Keizai, 1987; Him- very difficult to tell whether a company is pribumi or not. Many 
punan Usahawan Indonesia-Jepang (Indonesia-Japan Entrepreneurs Chinese interests are so-called “Ali-Baba” fir nS. whic h have 
Association), A Decade of Himpunan Usahawan Indonesia-Jepang pribumi, often important government officials and military 
1974—84: The Role and Contribution of Indonesia-Japan Joint Venture officers, as their representatives in order to secure favora able 


Companies (Jakarta, 1984). treatment from the state. 
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One study that tried to identify how far Japanese capital 
favors joint ventures with pribumi or non-pribumi elements in 
the ruling class eventually gave up in despair. Having discovered 
so many layers of linkages among military officers and Chinese 
and pribumi capitalists, it concluded that the class forces that 
bind these three fractions of the Indonesian ruling class together 
vastly overshadow the racial and institutional forces that divide 
them.” 

There is no question that liberal oil revenues helped local 
capital extend its independence, even though foreign capital 
remained an important ally and often found ways around the 
new regulations. For example, joint ventures operated under 
increasingly high debt-equity ratios (up to 80:20), with foreign 
capital holding the debt and thus the balance of power. A typical 
case is PT Toyota Mobilindo (parts maker), in which the Astra 
group contributed $3.9 million, which was 43.3 percent of the 
total capital. However, a further $23.8 million was borrowed, 
reducing Astra’s share of the total investment to less than 12 
percent. Similarly, the Indonesian government's share in the 
Asahan project fell from 25 percent of capital to a mere 5 
percent of the investment because 79 percent of it was financed 
by loans from Japan.” 

The collapse of the oil price plunged Indonesian capitalism 
into its deepest crisis since 1967. Growth came to an abrupt 
halt, and the nation’s debt soared, just to maintain government 
expenditure and cover the trading deficit. Foreign capital's s lever- 
age, from the loans it has provided and because it is suddenly 
the main source of investment, is reminiscent of the immediate 


post-Sukarno years. FDI regulations have been liberalized, ex- 


port-oriented industrialization has been finally accepted, state 
projects have been transferred to the private sector, interest 
rates have been decontrolled, and the currency has been mas- 
sively devalued. Almost all the recommendations in a 1981 
World Bank report on Indonesia, which were ignored at the 
time, have now been implemented. 

Japanese FDI in Indonesia slowed down as a result of this 
crisis, which is partly why such liberal regulations were drafted 








Table 12 
Approved Net FDI in Indonesia, 


by Country of Origin, 1986 














































Japan 5,251,424 
Hong Kong 1,880,625 
United States 1,215,832 
Holland 685,173 
United Kingdom 605,014 
Germany 501,256 
India 444,714 
Singapore 313,656 
Australia 292,859 






3,930,516 


15,808,774 


Source: Badan Koordinasi Penanaman Modal (Investment Coordinat- 
ing Board). 
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in August 1986. But even in the worst year (1986), investment 
from Japan remained larger than from anywhere else, as did 
the accumulated total. Table 12 indicates the number of ap- » 
proved projects and their value by country of origin, as of 
December 1986. Japan’s predominance is unchallenged: and 
Indonesian capital has thus come to depona more heavily on 
it than ever before. 

The devaluation of the rupee and the rise of the yen in 
1986 soon once again made Indonesian wages an irresistible 
lure for Japanese capital. In the first half of 1987, total FDI in 
Indonesia increased fourfold over the previous year to $624 
million, of which 55 percent was in new projects. Much of the 
expansion by existing foreign firms came from Japan, as com- 
panies shifted into export-oriented projects, not just in textiles 
as before, but also in car components, electrical machinery, 
and pharmaceuticals. 

Ajinomoto is establishing a special large-scale factory for 
producing monosodium glutamate for export to China, Taiwan, 
and Africa. Inoue Rubber is rapidly making its Indonesian 
subsidiary its base for export to the United States in place of 
South Korea and Taiwan. PT Asahimas Flat Glass is planning 
to invest another $90 million to increase its capacity by 40 
percent within two years, making it the largest supplier in 
Southeast Asia. It will export worldwide. Other companies to 
expand or start up export activities in Indonesia are Teijin (to 
increase apparel exports). Toto (to make high-quality bath sets 
for export throughout Asia, including Japan, and Europe) and 
Hitachi Shipbuilding (its first venture in Indonesia, to make 
components for chemical plants for worldwide export). The 
Japan Pulp & Paper Company, which has been exporting paper 
to Indonesia but which recently decided to close its Jakarta 
office due to falling demand, suddenly realized Indonesia’s m 
potential as a cheap production site and reversed the decision. 
In motor vehicles, by 1987 falling domestic demand had also 
persuaded Federal Motor, which makes Honda motorcycles 
under license, to commence exports to China. Since Honda 
already produces motorcycles in China, the decision is likely 
to lead to some friction between Honda and this fully Indone- 
sian-owned member of the Astra group.” 

Although export companies have been stepping up their 
activities, the rate of economic growth in 1987 is not expected 
to exceed 1—2 percent, which is even lower than the 2.8 percent 
in 1986. The continual decline in domestic demand, in spite 
of a partial revival of oil prices, is further weakening the bar- 
gaining power of local capital. As export production has gained ¢ 
momentum, so has the revival of Japanese capital’s interest and 
power in Indonesia, bringing renewed criticism of Japanese 
economic penetration. 


Malaysia 


The effect of the Japanese occupation on the decolonization 
of Malaysia was more ambiguous than in Indonesia. On the 
one hand, they cruelly persecuted the Malayan Chinese upon 
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taking over the country, massacring thousands of individuals 
in the sook ching, or “purification” program of the Japanese 
.. Military, but on the other they gave moderate encouragement 
to Malay and Indian nationalism. But the latter was intended 
to strike as much against imperialism in Indonesia and India. 
Using the same methods as the British, the Japanese deliberately 
encouraged racial conflict among the peoples of Malaya. 

For their part, the British failed to see that they had been 
expelled in 1941 partly by forces that had gained momentum 
during the war, and they used every means at their disposal in 
an attempt to regain their position afterwards: an unprecedented 
use of military power (equalled only during the Vietnam War) 


during the “Emergency” period and as cynical a campaign of 


racist divide-and-rule as had ever been employed outside South 
Africa. But the best they could hope for was some sort of 
neocolonial setup, and they did all they could to bolster a 


g Specifically Malay nationalist movement under the leadership 


of the Sultans. To the present day, the United Malay Nationalist 
Organization (UMNO) has maintained a close alliance with 
imperialism, latterly Japanese.” 

The only way to check postwar revolutionary nationalism, 
which was based on the mainly Chinese proletariat, was by 
means of right-wing anti-Chinese nationalism, and the Malay 
community was open to such exploitation. With the vast major- 
ity of its members in a peasantry that was even worse off than 
the working class, it provided a popular base on which the 
traditional ruling class could safely raise a nationalist banner. 
Working class interests have therefore always been presented 
as somehow “foreign,” although peasant interests have been 
sacrificed with equal impunity, on the pretext that the state is 
the champion of the Malay people. By framing every policy 
.. and every statement in terms of the race of the people affected, 
“rather than of the situations they are in, UMNO gets away with 
furthering the situation only of the upper class, as well as with 
shifting members of the traditional ruling class from their old 
to their new positions of power. 

Even though the largest racial group among today’s work- 
ing class is Malay rather than Chinese or Indian, UMNO con- 
tinues to win support from poor Malay workers and peasants, 
because its promise is to move them, rather than Chinese or 
Indian individuals, out of their desperate situations. Any polit- 
ical movement that attempts to tackle the circumstances con- 
fronting the poor, comprised of members of all racial groups, 
can successfully be branded as being opposed to the indigenous 
people.” This was recently demonstrated once again in a coun- 
try to which the British bequeathed a tragically similar herit- 
age—Fiji. 

The way the class struggle has been communalized in 
Malaysia crucially affects the form in which foreign and local 
capital cooperate. Both sides know that their interests can only 
be protected so long as chauvinistic Malay nationalism is fed, 
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not by policies that improve the lot of the poor, but by ones 
that alter the racial composition of the rich. Both accent 
logic of the New Economic Policy (NEP), which is not to 
transfer wealth from one class to another, but to ensure that 
by 1990, Malay individuals and institutions would own 3 
percent of share capital, other Malaysians 40 percent, and 
foreigners 30 percent (compared to 4 percent, 34 percent, and 
62 percent in 1971).~° | 

The Chinese and Indian members of the upper cl 
ganized in the Malaysian Chinese Associaton (Ni 
Malaysian Indian Congress, go along with the commramal asi 
egy for controlling the masses and play a comparable 
within their communities to UMNO within the 
nity. If Malay workers and peasants vote UM INO 
supposedly helps them out of desperate situat 
Chinese and Indian members of the lower 8 vot 
racial lines for similar reasons. The causes of poverty, rather 
than who will stay poor, are excluded from the agend: 
pay vao ne ee cannot . get 3 om th 













































sume senior “positions | in ci hinese primary v schools, 
coalition threaten to fall apart.” In that respect, the 
between bumiputra (indigenous Malays) and Chinese | 
traclass one similar to the division in Indonesia, having salier 
within the upper class. However, since a large propi 
Malaysian workers is also Chinese, the divisio 
the working class as well and critically affects int 

Neither merdeka (independence) ner the NEP t 
resolve to alter what was in ASEAN the r 
ment spearheaded by unequalled foreign owners 
modities dominated production (for export), 
companies controlled most of i 83 percent of erea si 
62 percent of tin output, and 60 percent of « commerce. PEH 
was intended to remain the motor of growth, the 1968 Irw 
ment Incentives Act providing extremely attractive fiscal i 
tives for firms in pioneer, export, and labor-intensive indus 
The government also provided twenty-one in ia ‘ 
scattered all over the country as well as four free trade ZONES, 
where foreign export companies could get tax-lree use of local 
labor and land.” 

However, although NEP was noi conc en 
of national against foreign capital, but one © ong ip 
ital”? against the peasantry and working class, it bad efie 
along the former lines. Since too few Malay Daa 
buy shares, the government set up public com 
trust for the bumiputra community, eventual: ly 















Shares to bumiputra individuals. During the e rapid 2 grow hoof 
the 1970s, pek trust e nany ; : : saucers] 
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Table 13 
Accumulated FDI in Malaysia, 
by Country, 1985 (fixed assets) 


Japan 
Singapore 
United Kingdom 


United States 
Holland 
Others 





Source: Malaysian Industrial Development Authority (MIDA). 








had invested $2.4 billion for PNB to acquire companies.~° 
The result of NEP was not just a shift in the proportions 
of bumiputra, other Malaysian, and foreign share ownership 
to 21.9 percent, 48.4 percent, and 29.7 percent, respectively, 
in 1985,” but the creation of institutionally based indigenous 
capitalists with their own vested interests. As in Indonesia, the 
state served as a base for the rise of a national bourgeoisie, 
high oil prices provided the funds for state spending, and the 
collapse of commodity prices plunged the government into 
fiscal crisis and a dangerous level of international debt, thus 
shifting the balance of power back in foreign capital’s favor. 
It is important not to exaggerate the independence achieved 
before the bubble burst in 1985. The power of foreign capital 
is not limited to the shareholdings of foreign residents, and 
even minority holdings in joint ventures preserve foreign con- 
trol. Moreover, government-appointed directors are often politi- 
cians with little understanding of the businesses concerned, 
whereas the foreign directors are experienced company people. 
Since the British were still in Malaya when reparations 
agreements were concluded, they claimed the bulk of the indem- 
nity. When the mass graves of Chinese victims were discovered 
in Singapore in 1962, the question of blood obligation was 
raised; but the Japanese refused to recognize it and matters 
dragged on until 1967 when they finally offered two ships. 
Although a few investments had occurred before this, such as 
the large joint venture by Yawata Steel (Malayawata), most of 
the typical FDI in textiles and electrical components took place 
afterwards.** 
From the outset NEP suited the Japanese, who were happy 
to set up joint ventures with bumiputra (and other) interests. 
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Because the targets of the takeovers and mergers were British, 
the temptation to play the different foreign interests off against 
one another was irresistible. At least this is how Mahatir’s 
policy of “Look East” was interpreted, although when pressed 
he insisted that he was addressing labor: emulate the Japanese 
work ethic instead of the “English sickness” (class struggle). 
Whatever the intention, a clear consequence of NEP was a shift 
in the relative strengths of British and Japanese capital. Table 
13 shows the Malaysian Industrial Development Authority 
(MIDA) record of accumulated FDI (fixed asset basis) by coun- 
try of origin te December 1985. Japan is prominently in the 
top position, although the continued importance of Britain is 
understated by this purely book-value measure of foreign cap- 
ital’s presence. 

Although substantial investments were also made in the 
1970s. the main rush into Malaysia was after 1980, when the 








Table 14 
Japanese FDI Cases in Malaysia, Industry, 
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forces culminating in the high yen crisis first gained momentum. 
Each of the three waves of FDI focused on a range of industries 
and was related to obstacles to accumulation in Japan, as re- 
vealed by table 14. 

Since the dates refer to year of commencement rather than 
year of approval, table 14 must not be read too mechanically 
in relation to recessions in Japan. The first wave was in the 
labor-intensive industries threatened by rising wages in Japan 
towards the mid-1960s, chiefly electronics and textiles. Again 
as in Indonesia, these could only get underway after the political 
climate had been cleared in 1967. However, within a decade 


Japanese capital was the leader in both industries: ten out of 


twenty-one foreign-controlled electronics companies were 
Japanese, as were fifteen out of twenty-two foreign-controlled 
textile firms. In the forefront were the majors: Toray (two 100 
percent Japanese—owned polyester factories in free trade 
zones), Toyobo, Kanebo, Matsushita (six projects, mainly in 
free trade zones), Sanyo, Toshiba, and NEC. In both cases the 
interest was in labor-intensive unskilled areas, such as assembly, 
and had as an overriding motive the use of Malaysia’s highly 
disciplined and underpaid work force.™ 

About the same time a second wave of projects came to 
exploit Malaysian resources. It rose in the 1970s following the 
oil crisis and then gradually tapered off in the 1980s. The 
projects range from Malayawata Steel (1962) through a whole 
series of investments related to timber (Daishowa Pulp, many 
commercial investments in Sabah and Sarawak for importing 
logs, and a few ventures in furniture), food, mining, and 
Malaysia's richest resources: rubber and palm oil. A wave of 
investments in chemicals, particularly polluting ones, accom- 
panied the quest for raw materials, as Japanese capital relocated 
abroad much of the heavy industry that in the 1970s was being 
replaced by machinery as the hub of the industrial structure.” 

The current wave of investments in the machine industries 
was drawn into Malaysia by its cheap labor, although a state-led 
building boom was an additional attraction for the many con- 
struction companies that entered in this period. While falling 
commodity prices put a virtual end to the building boom, the 
merits of cheap labor increased with the higher yen. Parts 
manufacture and assembly in the car and electronics industries 
were the typical targets of the rush into Malaysia. 

The crisis of falling incomes and shrinking gross national 
product (GNP) threw the Malaysian government at the mercy 
of foreign capital, and in September 1986 a new set of conditions 
for FDI were announced, permitting 100 percent ownership 
(for companies that export over 50 percent of their output and 
employ 350 full-time workers in accordance with the country’s 
racial composition) and providing generous fiscal incentives.” 
Most recent indications are that Japanese FDI has again greatly 
exceeded that from other countries: if the large Dutch pet- 
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Electronics worker in Malaysia” 


roleum-related chemical project is ignored, 1986 saw Japan as 
the clear leader, with forty-four approved projects worth 567.6 
million in Malaysian currency (M) and employing 7,907 work 
ers.“ 

The rush into Malaysia has extended the alliance between 
the Malaysian and Japanese ruling classes, since the rise of the 
yen, which is forcing Japanese capital abroad, has neatly coin 
cided with the collapse of commodity prices, Malaysian capi 
tal’s traditional source of independence. In November 1986 a 
group of visiting Japanese journalists were informed that in the 
previous month the government had sold shares worth over 
U.S. $510 million to foreign investors, and that “Malaysia can 
help Japan remain competitive in the world market. Japanese 
industries should take advantage of the high yen to make new 
investments in Malaysia. ™® 

The most remarkable response has been in the electronics 
and motor vehicle industries, particularly semiconductors 
which became Malaysia's top export item in 1986, even exceed 
ing crude oil, and making Malaysia the world’s third largesi 
producer of semiconductor components. Plants in the tree trace 
zones of Penang and Kuala Lumpur already form a version o! 
Silicon Valley, but with a difference: of the (wo major production 
processes— writing patterns on wafers and attaching frames 
only the latter, the more labor-intensive, has been significant!) 
transferred to Malaysia. Until recently, the 
advanced initial process had remained entirely in the home 
countries of the investing companies. But while America’s Na 
tional Semiconductor recently opened in Penang the first water 
fabrication plant in Southeast Asia outside Singapore and whik 
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Intel is about to open another,“ Japanese capital has showed 
no willingness to transfer the higher technology. The resulting 
weakness of the Malaysian side in the alliance was noted by 
the Japan Economic Journal: “As for the finishing process, 
wages of workers determine the competitiveness of the products. 
The wages of workers in Malaysia are relatively low, but still 
twice those of Thailand’s and, if the investment climate in 
Thailand improves, Malaysia is likely to face a challenge from 
its northern neighbor.” 

While the Malaysian government’s encouragement of in- 
vestment in this industry has met with a very positive response, 
its overtures in the commodity sector (rubber, palm oil, and 
wood) have been less successful. Low commodity prices mean 
low profits, and Japanese capital tends to be guided very much 
by relatively short-term profit considerations.” 

If cars and electronics attracted the main interest in the 
1980s, with semiconductors being boosted mostly by the rising 
yen, then the corresponding peak in motor vehicle investments 
was around 1984-85, when components makers were pulled 
in behind Mitsubishi to capitalize on the national car, Proton 
Saga. However, all car makers have suffered from falling domes- 
tic demand, with Toyota and Mazda even suspending production 
in November 1986. As in Indonesia, Japanese capital is now 
shifting to manufacturing for export. 

The increasing number of small- and medium-sized firms 
moving to Malaysia, mainly to make parts for the majors, has 
not meant the latter are any less active. They remain prominent 
among the many companies that because of higher yen are 
either shifting to Malaysia or expanding their activities. In 
consumer electronics, Matsushita leads the way with plans to 
increase its production of gas equipment, cleaners, dry bat- 
teries, and air conditioners. The large investment in air con- 
ditioners, for export to Japan and the United States, will transfer 
control of production from Japan to Malaysia. Sharp is to pro- 
duce 450,000 color TVs and 400,000 printer bases for export 
to Europe and the United States. The output of its third factory, 
opened in December 1986, represents a specific shift of what 
had hitherto been produced in Japan. Specifically to circumvent 
conflict with the United States over semiconductors, Hitachi 
and Toshiba are planning large investments to produce 256K 
DRAM chips, while NEC is to expand its output and Fujitsu 
will complement the output of its recently opened factory in 
Singapore with the production in Malaysia of ultrasmall relays. 
NEC is also to begin producing color TVs in Malaysia. A new 
major to enter the field is Sony, which will open a 1,000 worker 
factory in 1988 to make compact-disk players, radiocassettes, 
other stereo equipment, and color TVs, all for export. Among 
the reasons for the move were “the strong political and economic 
climate of the country” and “the implementation of the new 
foreign equity guidelines” of September 1986 allowing 100 
percent foreign ownership for exporting companies.” 

Japanese companies fleeing the high yen have also recently 
invested in plastic molds, synthetic resin (Nippon Pigment), 
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and even in the processing of raw materials: in 1988 Fuji Oil 
and C. Itoh wil? open a 100 percent Japanese-owned palm-oil 
refinery, for export to Japan and Singapore, while Towa Glove 
is to contribute 50 percent to a joint venture producing factory 
gloves out of natural rubber, all for export to Japan. Apart from 
manufacturing, the main interest has recently been in large-scale 
retailing by such giants as Jusco, Chujitsuya, and Yaohan. 
Finally, Toray, which operates a number of wholly Japanese- 
owned factories in synthetic textiles, will match its new dialysis 
center in Singapore with one in Malaysia.“ 

The significance of the Japanese investments is apparent 
in the Malaysian partners selected, a growing number of whom 
are state institutions, making the bumiputra bureaucratic-based 
fraction of the ruling class the Japanese ally. An early example 
is Malayawata Steel, which although it began as a private under- 
taking in 1961, by 1967 became the first industrial project in 
which the government had a stake. Later on Pernas Engineering 
acquired a controlling 46 percent of shares.” 

Among the Chinese business groups, the largest and most 
representative is Kuok, which comprises twenty-three major 
companies in Kuala Lumpur alone but well over 100 worldwide. 
Its main activities are in finance and services in Malaysia, 
Singapore, and Hong Kong, but it also has influence in Thai- 
land, Indonesia, the Philippines, Fiji, Australia, and China. 

The rise of the Kuok empire began in [949 with the estab- 
lishment of the trading company, Kuok Brothers, which dealt 
mainly in rice and sugar. In the 1950s the leading light of the 
Kuok family, Robert, formed a joint venture with Mitsui & Co. 
and Nisshin Sugar Manufacturing. Thus began an intimate re- 
lationship with Mitsui as well as the very profitable development 
of Malayan Sugar Manufacturing, which by the 1960s had given 
Robert Kuok the title of “Sugar King.” Today he controls 80 
percent of the Malaysian market and 10 percent of the world 
market. From its base in sugar, the Kuok group expanded into 
manufacturing (wheat, flour, synthetic woods, cement, chem- 
icals), shipping, finance, real estate, and hotels. Along the way 
it accumulated an impressive list of joint ventures with Mitsui 
(e.g., Perlis Plantations, Malayan Adhesives, and Bulk Chem- 
ical Terminal); with other Japanese giants (e. g., Sumitomo in 
Malaysia Shipyard & Engineering and Tosco in Century Chem- 
ical Works, in Rasa Sayang Hotel, and in Hong Kong’s Shangri- 
la Hotel), as well as with other giant Malaysian companies, 
such as Malayawata Steel, Sime Darby, and Malaysian Interna- 
tional Shipping.” 

Other leading Chinese groups are also well linked to 
Japanese capital, although they also have ties with other foreign 
as well as with bumiputra capital. An important example is 
the Kwek family’s Hong Leong group, whose main base is in 
Singapore but which also has an impressive network of com- 
panies in Malaysia and Hong Kong. Although its specialty is 
finance, where the main overseas linkages have traditionally 
been with British rather than Japanese capital, it has entered a 
number of joint ventures with Japanese companies in manufac- 
turing and trading. Examples include Steel Pipe Industry of 
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Malaysia (with C. Itoh and Kawasaki Steel) and a few ventures 
in its main area of growth during the construction boom: with 
Mitsubishi in construction machinery, with Takasago in tile 
manufacturing, and with Marubeni in leasing and selling con- 
struction equipment. Hong Leong also has a number of ventures 
with Yamaha, making and selling motorcycles (including en- 
gines), as well as a joint venture with Mitsui making paper 
bags.” 

United Motor Works (UMW), one of the big-four Chinese 
groups, sells and leases construction machinery in a few ven- 
tures with Marubeni and assembles Toyota vehicles in a 2,500- 
worker factory. The latter company, Sejati Motor, is also 
Kayaba’s partner in its components factory. UMW’s main com- 
petition for sixth position among Malaysia's corporations, Tan 
Chong Motor Holdings, is Nissan’s chosen partner in its enor- 
mous 3,300- worker factory. Of the other Japanese motor vehicle 
majors, Honda is well linked to Chinese capital in a number 
of joint ventures with Oriental Holding. In electronics, Japan's 
main presence in Malaysia is through Matsushita, Sanyo, Sharp, 
Toshiba, NEC, Mitsumi, Hitachi, and Fujitsu. However, Fujit- 
su’s factory is 100 percent—owned by its Singapore subsidiary, 
Toshiba’s is 100 percent—owned by the parent in Japan, both 
of Mitsumi’s factories are also 100 percent Japanese—owned, 
Hitachi and NEC have only minor local shareholders (although 
NEC has more recently formed joint ventures with PERNAS), 
and apart from the 52 percent of Matsushita Electric’s shares 
that were sold to the public, the Matsushita group’s massive 
presence is almost entirely Japanese-owned. Both of the remain- 
ing companies, Sharp and Sanyo, which do have major local 
partners, are allied to Chinese capital, Sharp to the powerful 
Roxy group.” 

Because of a phenomenon we found in Indonesia whereby 
Chinese interests often have Malay front persons in order to 
receive advantages from the state, it is harder to be certain of 
the degree to which capital that appears to be bumiputra is 


genuinely so. Even in the case of Sime Darby, the ex-British | 


conglomerate which amassed its wealth in rubber and palm oil 
plantations but which the NEP managed to convert into a mainly 
indigenous empire, this is not unproblematic. The company’s 
colonial past reveals strong ties with Chinese interests, and 
even today its chairperson is the prominent Chinese ex-finance 
minister, Tun Tan Siew Sin. So the threat to Malay control of 
Sime Darby, the country’s top private firm which is second 
only to the state’s petroleum company. Petronas, comes not 
simply from its British colonial past, but also the Chinese 
bourgeoisie. With over 150 companies under its umbrella, in- 
cluding major ones in Singapore, Hong Kong, Thailand, Britain, 
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Malaysia's national car, the Proton Saga* 


and the Philippines, as well as an obsession to penetrate China, 
the conglomerate will never really be fully under Malay control. 
Nevertheless, Japanese capital does have a few links with it in 
Malaysia: Kubota Agricultural Machinery manufactures en- 
gines, Sime Diamond Leasing is a joint venture with Mitsubishi 
Bank and Diamond Lease, and Sime Inax makes satellite porce- 
lain. The only genuine private bumiputra business group, 
Promet, recently went into liquidation. ` 

The form in which the Malay bourgeoisie allies with 
Japanese capital is overwhelmingly through the states NEP 
and associated institutions: PNB, PERNAS, and HICOM 
(Heavy Industries Corporation of Malaysia). Prestige state proj- 
ects, such as in the costly heavy and resource-related industries. 
are thus the main ones in which this type of alliance is found, 
although the difficulties many of the projects have faced has 
Strained the alliance on more than one occasion. | will mention 
only a few examples. 

Malaysia LNG is a M $600 million joint venture between 
Mitsubishi Corporation and Petronas, while the M $150 million 
Perusahaan Otomobil Nasional is Mitsubishis venture with 
HICOM to make the national car, the Proton Saga. Among the 
component makers associated with the latter is Nippondenso’s 
venture with HICOM, which is also the Malay partner of a 
number of motorcycle projects. with Honda, Yamaha, and 
Suzuki. However, the Proton Saga has faced a mountain of 
problems. The recession has coincided with the vehicle's first 
appearance, and according to sources in rival Japanese com- 
panies, each car is subsidized by as much as M $15.000. The 
same sources told me that Mitsubishi would no longer be updat- 
ing the design of the car. It seems that Proton is to become a 
cheap source of components, particularly body panels, for ex- 
port to Mitsubishi plants elsewhere in Asia. Another cause of 
friction is Perwaja Trengganu, a large venture between a Nippon 
Steel consortium and HICOM that was formed in 1982 to make 
billets and briquetted iron. But the plant was shut down soon 
after it opened in February 1987 for failing to produce the 
output specified in the contract. “ 

The alliance between Malaysian and Japanese capital con- 
tinues, not because of any growing affinity, but because of the 
latter’s power and the former’s vulnerability. Occasionally, for 
all his “Look East” rhetoric, even Mahatir has publicly attacked 
Japan, “for continuing to perpetuate its unequal relationship 
with Malaysia.”” 


Conclusion of the alliances, the process has not been uniform. The uneven- 
nesses of ASEAN capital's strongholds, as reflected in the 
uneven developments within and across industries, are likely 
to sharpen social conflicts, and Japanese capital will be drawn 
more and more deeply into the class struggles of the region. 
Sooner or later this will raise the question of further military 
involvement by the imperialist powers, a subject that 1s beyond 
the scope of this article. However, if there is any one point that 
I cannot everemphasize, it is that the class struggles within 
Japan and Asia, whose outcome to date is the growing alliance 
between Japanese and ASEAN capital, will need to be linked 
organizationally if the ordinary peoples are to have a brighter 
future. Otherwise the effect of the current tide of Japanese 
imperialism on a large proportion of ordinary Japanese people 
will not be very different from its effect on the ordinary people 
of Southeast Asia. 


Capitalist imperialism takes a variety of economistic forms 
these days, of which I have examined only one, Japanese FDI, 
and then in only three countries. However, its rapid increase 
in recent years suggests that Japanese capital has become the 
central force in capital accumulation in ASEAN. To achieve 
this, it has had to deepen its alliance with the different elements 
of the local ruling classes, whose positions have weakened as 
a result, 

Of equal importance to the current rush into ASEAN by 
Japanese capital are struggles within the region, which I was 
unable to examine but which have led ruling classes to see in 
alliances with Japanese capital some sort of hope for the future. 
While there has been considerable development in each of the 
three ASEAN countries examined, that is, while the capitalist 
classes have consolidated their positions significantly as a result 
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NCND Nevermore: Death of a Cover Story 


by Gary Brown* 


Friends and allies of the United States hosting visits of 
U.S. naval vessels have become well acquainted with the ab- 
breviation “NCND.” Meaning “neither confirm nor deny,” 
NCND has been applied rigorously by the United States to all 
requests by host nations for information as to whether a visiting 
warship carries nuclear weapons. The justification for this pol- 
icy has been that to reveal whether any particular warship is 
carrying nuclear weapons would confer on potential enemies 
free operational intelligence of considerable value. While it is 
possible, using such publicly available sources as Jane’ s Fight- 
ing Ships, to find out if any ship has the capability to carry 
and launch weapons with nuclear warheads, it is still impossible 
to state with authority that any such vessel actually does have 
nuclear weapons aboard. 

The NCND dispute between the United States and New 
Zealand is too well known to require reiteration, but some 
reference to the political controversy in Australia in 1982 is 
appropriate. In 1981 the United States and Australian govern- 
ments were negotiating details of an arrangement under which 
U.S. B-52 bombers would be permitted to conduct navigation 
training flights over Australia, and to stage through the Darwin 
base of the Royal Australian Air Force (RAAF). Considerable 
public debate developed in Australia over whether these aircraft 
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would be nuclear armed, and pressure began to grow to demand 
assurances from the U.S. that they wou , mca 

it turned out, the particular matter of the B- 52s was d 
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the policy of this ie. , the US govennient neither ¢ to confirm: 
nor deny the presence of nuclear weapons on particular mis- 
sions.””! 

The issue was revived in 1982 as a dispute betw 
State Labor government in Victoria under Premier 
the then conservative Federal coalition onder | 
Cain wrote to Fraser in May 1982 to advis 

“will, not permit visits of nuclear powered or nuclear 
vessels to Victorian ports.” Premier Cain also requested 
Fraser, “in each case of a proposed visit to Victoria by a nava 
vessel of a country controlling tactical nuclear weapor 3 
tain from the relevant foreign government an assuri nee that ne 
nuclear weapons are carried in a particular warship. F 
would identify to potential enemies, over time, ., wich Í 
are nuclear armed and which are not.’ 

Bill Hayden, then leader of the Federa! oaeo and 
presently the Hawke government’s foreign m T y 
supported Premier Cain's action. Howey er, a series ; of astute 
political moves orchestrated between the Fraser government 
and the United States soon taught the Labor Part 1 2 z 
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way at all, and Hayden was obliged to reverse himself. This 
affair contributed to the undermining of his position as oppos- 
ition leader and indirectly to his eventual overthrow by Robert 
Hawke only a few weeks before the defeat of the Fraser gov- 
ernment in March 1983. 

Particularly significant was the role of the United States 
delegation to the ANZUS Council meeting held in Canberra in 
late June 1982. The council communiqué, normally a collection 
of bland and predictable platitudes appropriate to such occa- 
sions, contained specific reference to the “visiting ships” issue: 
“(The Council members]... recognized the importance of access 
by United States naval ships to the ports of its Treaty partners 
as a critical factor in its efforts to maintain strategic deterr- 
ence.... They noted and accepted that it is not the policy of 
the United States Navy to reveal whether or not its vessels are 
armed with nuclear weapons.”” In the press conference follow- 
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ing the council meeting, Walter Stoesse]l, U.S. deputy secretary 
of state, was questioned about the issue, and the U.S. view of 


the Labor Party’s position (as it then was). His replies, though - 


carefully couched in diplomatic language, nevertheless left no 
doubt that the United States disapproved of the Labor Party 
line and viewed.the possibility of a Labor government following 
that line with less than enthusiasm.* 

In essence, the U.S. position is that to reveal to any outside 
party whether or not a particular platform, and especially a 
warship, is nuclear armed would be to pass on valuable oper- 
ational intelligence to its enemies, particularly the Soviet Union. 
The only way to prevent such a development is to maintain the 
nondisclosure policy in all dealings, even with the closest of 
allies. Implicit in this position 1s the assumption that there is 
no readily available way of ascertaining from a distance whether 
nuclear weapons are aboard any given warship or that, if such 
a capability exists, it is not available to the Soviets. The balance 
of this essay will examine these assumptions and draw conclu- 
sions about them. 


Evidence fer U.S. Research and Development in 
Nuclear Detection? 


There is considerable evidence to support the conclusion 
that the United States has for many years run a significant 


Photo by Peter Moxham of the Sydney Sun, courtesy of John Fairfax and Sons Ltd. 


Demonstrators at Sydney Harbour protesting the USS Buchanan and ihe John Young on 8 March 
1985. In February 1985 the United States tested New Zealand’s port ban of nuclear-powered and 
nuclear-weapons-armed ships by proposing a visit of the USS Buchanan. Because of the U.S. policy 
of neither confirming nor denying that its ships are carrying nuclear weapons (NCN D), the request 
tea os down, which resulted in the United States terminating its security obligations with New 

ealand. 





“- nuclear armed, stating simply that it carried “as do all other 
naval vessels at sea, the necessary weapons and ammunition ”!° 
Under the circumstances, this reticence would be unsurprising, 
and probably represented the Soviet version of the U.S. non- 
disclosure policy. 

Later evidence suggests that since 1982 the Swedes have 
been able to make significant improvements to their detection 
capabilities. A Swedish surveillance vessel, Orion, laid down 
in 1982 and commissioned in 1984, shadowed a Soviet Kilo- 
class boat in the Baltic in October 1985. Swedish sources were 
later reported as saying that this submarine carried no nuclear 
weapons during its Baltic voyage. Circumstances for examina- 
tion of this boat were far less favorable than in the case of the 
stranded Whiskey, with the Kilo’s escorting minesweeper 
- actively harassing the Orion as she shadowed the submarine. 

Finally, a story in the Sydney Morning Herald triggered 
a chain of discussion on the possibility that an operational 
nuclear weapons detector is in place at Singapore and now 
manned by Australian personnel. The newspaper carried a story 
on 7 March 1985 that claimed that a United States official had 
asked, in view of the U.S.—New Zealand dispute, that “only 
Australia should operate top secret equipment that can detect 
nuclear weapons on Soviet and other ships as they pass Singa- 
pore.” 

Subsequently, federal Labor parliamentarian Robert Tick- 
ner placed a Question on the Notice Paper seeking further 
information on the claim that it was possible to detect nuclear 
weapons on warships. The answer received from Minister for 
Defence Kim Beazley stated ın part: 


Highly sensitive detectors capable of detecting the low levels of 
radiation emanating from nuclear weapons have been in laboratory 
use for many years. Consistent with the practice of successive 
Australian Governments, it is not proposed to comment on 
whether Australia possesses, operates or has access to specific 
intelligence gathering capabilities, or whether our military allies 
possess, operate or have access to such capabilities 7* 





-z 19 Leitenberg, “Stranded Sub.” 

20. “Baltic Build Up” (see box), International Defense Review 
(January 1986), p 14. 

21. Michael Richardson, “Aust Asked To Run Spy Base,” Sydney 
Morning Herald (7 March 1985) 
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The refusal of the minister to comment on the availability of 
this technology, and on whether or not Australia was consider- 
ing acquistion, had the inevitable effect of fueling speculation 
on the subject. 

Certainly there ıs (or was) a joint Australia-New Zealand 
military intelligence unit ın Singapore known as ANZMIS 
(Australia-New Zealand Military Intelligence Staff). This unt 
is based at the New Zealand Defence Headquarters for South 
East Asia at Sembawang in the north of Singapore Island and 
is assigned to observation of and (at least) photointelligence 
on warships and submarines transiting the Malacca Straits *” 
It would be this unit that was referred to in the Sydney Morning 
Herald story. 


Nuclear Weapons Detection Technology: 
Probable Status 


. An excellent discussion of the scientific basis of nuclear 
weapons detection, based on public sources, 1s that by A 
Gsponer entitled “Technical Feasibility of the Detection of 
Nuclear Weapons.”* It will be apparent to readers that the 
state of published scientific theory on the subject does not lend 
credibility to some of the cases of weapons detection noted 
above, particularly with respect to detection from aircraft or 
space platforms. Nevertheless the evidence exists How is this 
to be explained? 

What must be borne in mind 1s that the available literature 
is based wholly on unclassified material and necessarily takes 
small account of military efforts in the field. Certainly, reports 
such as that of Levins (see footnote 14), 1f true, imply the 
existence more than a decade ago of detectors with sensitivities 
far beyond anything reported ın the civilian sector. Gsponer, 
for example, ıs most cautious ın his assessment of the opera- 
tional potential of the techniques he describes, even in the early 
eighties. 

It needs to be remembered, nevertheless. that the military 
sector has a long record of leadership in the application of 
technologies developed originally for civilian purposes. Lack- 
ing the commercial constraints binding the entrepreneur, milit- 
ary technology can afford to concentrate relatively more on 
performance and less on cost One can conclude, therefore, 
that if the operational detection of nuclear weapons aboaid 
ships or aircraft 1s technically possible at any reasonable cost, 
then it will have been achieved 

There exists at least a prima facie technological casc 
suggesting that this capability has been achieved. It needs to 
be borne in mind that the detector used in the only verified 
case of weapons detection—the “Whiskey on the rocks” inci- 
dent—was more or less cobbled together by the Swedish De- 
fense Research Institute at short notice from standard laboratory 
equipment It would be surprising indeed if there were no room 





22. Hansard (Reps), 16 October 1985, p 2247 (Answer to Question 
No 546) 

23. See Desmond J. Ball’s article, “Secunty Relationship between 
Australia and New Zealand,” in D J Ball (ed.), The ANZAC Connec- 
tion (Sydney: 1985), p. 51. 

24. In Sverre Lodgaard and Marek Thee (eds ), Nuclear Disarmament 
in Europe (London and New York: Taylor & Francis for SIPRI, 1983), 
pp. 209-19. 


for very substantial improvement over the results obtained in 
this case, and the case of the Kilo submarine (see above) indi- 
cates that the process 1s underway. 

The general point that can be made in this connection 1s 
that unless the theoretical maximum sensitivity of a detector 
has already been achieved, then there is potential for improve- 
ment from existing sensitivities to the maximum predicted by 
theory For example, an Australian National University as- 
tronomy team has reportedly developed a gamma ray detector 
capable of picking up a single photon (or quantum) of gamma 
radiation from intergalactic space.” For nuclear weapons detec- 
tors, given their obvious utility if available, there can be no 
doubt that whatever improvements can be made through military- 
oriented R&D programs such as the U.S. project outlined above 
will be made, if indeed they have not been made already. 


Soviet Capabilities in the Field 


Until very recently almost no useful material on Soviet 
capabilities in the field of nuclear weapons detection was avail- 
able The paucity of information led the present writer to con- 
clude, in an earlier version of this paper, that it was probable 
that the Soviets possessed a capability but that no definitive 
statement could be made. 

Even now, the technological evidence remains sparse. 
Analysis of the technology of Soviet nuclear weapons detection 
1s still largely speculative and must be conducted from first 
, principles. The relevant points appear to be: 

a. the Soviets have included ultraviolet spectroscopes and 

gamma ray spectrometers as sensors aboard certain space- 

craft; Venera 8, a probe sent to Venus, carried a device 
to seek out uranium, thorium, and potassium;7° 

b. that the theory of such detectors would be readily avail- 

able to and well understood by the Soviets; 

c. that the basic technologies involved in the construction 

of detectors using principles discussed above would also 

be available; 

d. that the operational benefits of the capabilities such 

equipment can confer would be obvious; and 

e. therefore, that if the Soviets can construct and deploy 

any such device operationally they will have done so. 

While many objections could be raised to such an analysis, 
political initiatives of General Secretary Gorbachev at the Inter- 
mediate-range Nuclear Forces (INF) summit in Washington 
(December 1987) render deduction from first principles un- 
necessary. In a move aimed at enhancing verification pos- 
sibilities for the INF accord, Gorbachev said at his final press 
conference in Washington: 


We took advantage of the achievements of our science and 
technology in the field of creation of national technical means 
capable of verifying the presence of nuclear weapons on various 
naval ships whether surface or submarines without any actual 
inspection of the vessels themselves 

I don’t know whether the President:and those around him 
agreed or not, but we suggested that 1f we reached agreement on 
this, we could share our achievements so that our partners could 


see for themselves that the national means helped identify not 
only the presence, but also the capacity of nuclear warheads. 


It is beyond belief that Gorbachev would make suchy, 
claims, and offer to demonstrate them to the United States, 
were they untrue. It can be taken as true, then, that the Soviets 
have an operational technology capable of identifying both 
surface ships and submarines as nuclear armed, and of identify- 
ing the capacities—by which Gorbachev presumably meant the 
yield—of individual weapons, all without direct inspection. 


Weapons Detection and NCND 


The Soviet revelation that they possess a functional nuclear 
weapons detection technology, taken with what is known about 
American efforts in the same field, implies that both superpow- 
ers possess such technologies. Moreover, given the usual 
technology gap between the superpowers, it can be assumed 
with a fair degree of confidence tha the United States had” 
achieved such a capability some tıme prior to the Soviet Union. 
Certainly the evidence already cited on the U.S. effort in this 
field does not contradict such a conclusion. 

The political consequences of’ these developments ere 
major It is now clear beyond reasonable doubt that the United 
States was disingenuous when it represented the NCND policy 
as an operational necessity, unless, of course, U.S. intelligence 
was so deficient in its performance that Gorbachev’s 
Washington statement was the first the U.S. knew of Soviet 
capabilities. This possibility can be dismissed. In any event, 
now that Washington is publicly cognizant of the matter, it is 
apparent that NCND’s fundamental underpinning has been 
spectacularly removed by Gorbachev, and that no further oper- 
ational justification for NCND now exists. It will be particularly | 
interesting to see whether Washington takes up the offer. 
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Since the breach with New Zealand over NCND, the 
United States has by unilateral action terminated its security obli- 
gations to that country and downgraded it from the status of 
an ally to that of a “friendly country.” This action was taken, 
it must be borne in mind, because New Zealand refused to 
accept that NCND was a necessary part of an operational al- 
lance with the United States. That justification is now over- 
thrown, and Washington is obliged, if it wishes to retain any 





25. Hansard (Senate), 26 November 1985, p 2316 (Answer to Ques- 
tion No 6165). 


26 Personal communication from Desmond J. Ball. 


27 “Press Conference of Mr M.S Gorbachyov in Washington,” 
Soviet News Bulletin, no. 40, 14 December 1987. Issued by the Soviet 
Embassy, Canberra 


degree of credibility at all ın the aftermath of this public relations 
catastrophe, to drastically reassess its attitude. 

Nor is New Zealand the only country affected. Most of 
the NATO allies, Japan, the Philippines, and Australia have 
all had to choose at Washington’s behest between acceptance 
of NCND and their security relationships with the United States. 
Japan in particular has been obliged to perform an intricate 
series of maneuvers, most of which involved the turning of a 
blind eye, to maintain some credibility for 1ts non-nuclear policy 
while hosting numerous American nuclear-capable warships. 

It is no longer possible for the United States to claim that 
NCND 1s operationally necessary. Washington has now to 
explain on what grounds it dealt so harshly with its small and 
loyal ally, New Zealand, why it has represented to all its allies 
that NCND was so important, and, above all, what it now 


The fact of the matter, of course, 1s that Washington never 
believed that NCND per se was important What was. and 
remains, important to the United States (and, onc suspects, to 
the Soviets who have also practiced NCND) is the ability to 
conceal, not from the “enemy,” but from the peoples of their 
allies, the extent to which their armed forces are dependent 
upon nuclear weaponry even at the tactical level The dnving 
force behind this desire for concealment is the need to avoid 
giving people sufficient information and political ammunition 
to effectively oppose this nuclear dependence and proliferation 
In any case, neither Moscow nor Washington can ever claim 
again that NCND 1s an operationally necessary policy The 
cover story has been blown, the lie has been exposed. and it 
is time for explanations And in the case of New Zealand. ıt 
is time for wrongs inflicted by a great power on a small one 








proposes to do about a policy with no credible justifications to be redressed <f 
< remaining to support it. 4 
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Review Essay 


by Paul Kelemen 


The Democratic Kampuchea period continues to cast a 
long shadow over the feasibility and desirability of revolution- 
ary socialism Like the gulags of Stalin’s rule, the mass purges, 
forced labor, and forced population movements under Pol Pot 
apparently confirm right-wing images of socialism as a 
totalitarian system. The history of the Khmer communist 
movement and the lessons of its rule are, therefore, of 
significance not only for Kampuchea but for socialist struggles 
in general. Thus Ben Kiernan’s How Pol Pot Came to Power 
is of more than academic interest. Kiernan’s aim is to describe 
the political and ideological struggles that brought about Pol 
Pot’s leadership of the Communist Party of Kampuchea (CPK), 
and thereby to explain the Vietnamese—Democratic Kampuchea 
conflict. His general thesis ıs that the conflict was rooted ın 
the clash between Vietnamese socialism and a brand of Khmer 
nationalism that was marked by chauvinism and racism It will 
be argued here that this thesis, which broadly conforms to the 
official Vietnamese position on the subject, 1s fundamentally 
flawed. The merit of the book, however, is that the wealth of 
information contained ın it provides the basis for a critical 
assessment of its interpretation. 

The CPK’s history and outlook were largely influenced by 
the struggle between the pro-Hanoi and the Pol Pot factions, 
which deeply divided the party even as it seized power in 1975. 
Kiernan identifies the embryo of this conflict in Khmer 
nationalism, of which the communist movement was a political 
offspring. He points to two opposing tendencies, one tradition- 
alist and one modernist, developing within the Khmer nation- 
alist consciousness that began to awaken ın the 1920s in the 
struggle against French colonial domination. Their first mani- 
festation was among the Buddhist hierarchy, where the 
traditionalists took a more fundamentalist attitude on doctrinal 
matters and saw the development of Khmer culture in the 
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reassertion of tradıtional values The modernists, by contrast, 
were liberal and eclectic in religious matters and more open 
to scientific influences. Kiernan also detects a parallel ideolog- 
ical rift among the Khmer urban classes. In the late 1940s, 
demand for independence came from promonarchist, authorita- 
rian political curcles—headed by Lon Nol, who dreamed of 
recovering land lost from the Khmer empire to Vietnam and 
Thailand—as well as from a more bourgeois, reformist-minded 
movement that wanted to improve the position of ethnic 
Khmers within Kampuchea. Its leader, Son Ngoc Thanh, who 
was at the forefront of agitation against the French, was 
nevertheless, as Kiernan points out, more than a Khmer 
nationalist ın the narrow ethnic sense: “Thanh’s group was not 
at all anti-Vietnamese. In 1938, Thanh founded the Yuvasala, 
a youth organisation ‘started for the explicit purpose of fostering 


fraternal relations between the two traditionally hostile = 


peoples’” (p. 22). 
At the end of the Second World War, with French 


authority reestablished, Thanh was forced into exile; but some 
of his supporters, like other Khmer nationalists, made contact 
with the Viet Minh. The divergence between the traditionalist 
and modernist nationalist currents came to center on whether 
the anticolonial struggle should be fought separately from or 
alongside the Vietnamese. The natural advocates of the latter 
approach were the Khmers sympathetic to the Indochinese 
Communist Party (ICP), which urged a united anticolonial 
struggle. This line was reflected in the position of the Khmer 
People’s Liberation Committee, formed in 1948. Kiernan 
quotes from its first manifesto: “French imperialism is on the 
wane. It will meet its death at the hands of the fraternal combat 
by the three peoples, Lao, Vietnamese and Cambodian. An 
Indo-Chinese Front for Independence is therefore an immediate 
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research and development (R&D) effort in the area of nuclear 
weapons detection, and that an operational system has been 
achieved. 

The U.S. budget system divides the defense function into 
a complex collection of interlinked programs, projects, and 
“Budget Activities’—the latter being generalized headings 
under which a great deal of the U.S. Research, Development, 
Testing, and Evaluation (RDT&E) expenditure is grouped. 
Budget Activity 5 (BA 5) for RDT&E includes “intelligence 
and communications,” and under BA 5 for the U.S. Navy can 
be found the subheading “Technical Reconnaissance and Sur- 
veillance.” “Technical Reconnaissance and Surveillance” is 
allocated a distinctive “program element” (PE) number identify- 
ing all work done in the field under the RDT&E head: this 
number 1s PE 31327N, where the “N” suffix identifies the U.S. 
Navy. 





It is no longer possible for the United States to 
claim that NCND is operationally necessary. 
Washington has now to explain on what grounds 
it dealt so harshly with its small and loyal ally, 
New Zealand, why it has represented to all its allies 
that NCND was so important, and, above all, what 
it now proposes to do about a policy with no credible 
justifications remaining to support it. 





In the late seventies, the U.S. Navy was engaged in an 
RDT&E program called “Technical Sensor Collection” 
(PE 31015N), which included a number of classified projects. 
Among these were: 

a. nuclear intelligence (NUCINT}—project RO113-OS; 

b. CLUSTER YARD (RO121-OS); 

c. PRAIRIE WAGON (X0122-05); 

d. PRAIRIE SCHOONER (RO123-02: the “-02” is likely 

an error for “-OS’’); and 

e. TECRAS (RO117-QOS). 
Programs related to “Technical Sensor Collection” were PE 
63522N (Advanced Submarine Surveillance Equipment Pro- 
gram), PE 64515N (Submarine Surveillance Equipment 
Program) and PE 63796N (Airbome Electro-Magnetic Optical 
Systems). Project CLUSTER YARD was said to be closely 
coordinated with the National Security Agency (NSA) “to pre- 
clude duplication.”® 

Of these projects, NUCINT was described as “...directed 
towards developing a nuclear intelligence program to provide 








Master Index (p. 96); Appendix 3 (p. 30); and “Navy BA 5” (p. 1) 
yield data on current activity but are of real value only when connected 
with another earlier DMS publication, FY 1978 Defense R&D 
Markets: Detection, pp. 1v-147, which establishes the commonality 
of relevant parts of PE 31327N (particularly project RO113) with the 
1978 PE 31015N. 
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data on Soviet nuclear deployment policies and their naval 
weapons capabilities.” CLUSTER YARD 1 described in a much 
more recent publication as “a classified sensor collection pro- 
gram” and, ın a separate source, as providing “a calibrated. 
precision measurement and recording system for measurement 
of extremely high interest Soviet nonacoustic signals.”’” 

That the Fiscal Year (FY) 1978 R&D effort in the field 
has continued and grown 1s evidenced from the fate of the 
NUCINT project Somewhere between 1978 and the present, 
NUCINT has shifted from PE 31015N (Technical Sensor Col- 
lection) to PE 31327N (Technical Reconnaissance and Surveil- 
lance), retaining, however, almost the same project number in 
the process: RO113, though with an -AA suffix instead of -OS. 
Most information on the project is classified, but the following 
details of the funding for PE 31327N have been made avail- 
able: 


Funding for PE 31327N 
‘Technical Reconnaissance and Surveillance” 
(in Millions of U.S. Dollars) 


FY84 
14.0 


FY85 
35.0 


FY36 
39.0 


FY37 
40.0 


It is apparent that there was a substantial increase in funding 
for this “program element” from FY84 to FY85. The reason 
for this, however, cannot be readily identified. one possibility 
is increased levels of effort, but another ts the transfer into 
PE 31327N of projects formerly located elsewhere Data to 
determine which of these has happened in this case ıs not readily 
available. 

Nevertheless, it is NUCINT that appears to be the focus 
of U.S. efforts in the nuclear weapons detection field. By 1984 
NUCINT had developed to the point where, even through a 
screen of high classifications, it was apparent that an operational 
system had been achieved during the seventies: 


FY80 and prior year efforts are classified New systems were to 
be developed to replace an operational system in FY81 The 
systems were to take advantage of sensor developments previously 
accomplished. New data processing systems were to be developed 
to permit more rapid and efficient data analysis For FY83, NUC- 
INT was to develop an advanced, classified detection system to 
be used in an operational collection environment !! 


It is apparent that PE 1327N includes the NUCINT project 
formerly managed under PE 31015N, and that NUCINT is 
designed to provide, by means of sensors, “data on Soviet 
nuclear deployment policies and their naval weapons 
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capabilities.”!? It can be concluded, therefore, that the United 
States has taken a serious interest, committing significant sums 
in recent years to projects involving the application of technol- 
ogy to the detection of nuclear weapons aboard warships. Taken 
in conjunction with other evidence already cited, it 1s difficult 
to avoid the conclusion that the United States possesses an 
operational capability in the field from aircraft, earth-based 
detectors, and probably from space-based platforms. 

The operational nature of the latter remains speculative. 
However, ıt seems highly probable that anything like a hand- 
held “black box” to be pointed at the suspect vessel remains 
in the realm of science fiction, and that more elaborate equip- 
ment is required for positive identification. A likely possibility 
would be an array of detectors, mounted for instance at choke 
points through which ships must pass. 


Historical Evidence for Detection 


A significant sidelight of the 1973 Arab-Israeli war was 
provided by reports that the Soviet Union had shipped nuclear 
warheads to Egypt for use with the Scud SSM in order to 
provide a counterbalance to the reputed Israeli possession of 
an indigenous nuclear-armed SSM, Jericho.'* This story even- 
tually faded away amidst disbelief, particularly because of a 
well-known conservatism of the USSR in matters pertaining to 
the distribution of nuclear armaments, but was revived with a 
new twist ten years later. 





It can be concluded, therefore, that the United 
States has taken a serious interest, committing sig- 
nificant sums in recent years to projects involving 
the application of technology to the detection of 
nuclear weapons aboard warships. Taken in con- 
junction with other evidence already cited, tt is 
difficult to avoid the conclusion that the United 
States possesses an operational capability in the 
field from aircraft, earth-based detectors, and 
probably from space-based platforms. 





In a recent work on covert Arab operations against Israel, 
Hoag Levins wrote about U.S. SR-71A overflights of Israel 
during the 1973 war: 


Among the equipment packed on the plane are cameras .. and 
radiation sensors so acute they can detect nuclear materials hidden 
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12 See footnote 6. 

13. See William Beecher, “One of Our Aircraft Was Made Right 
Here,” New York Times, 19 September 1971; OSS, The Military 
Balance 1973-74 (London: IISS, 1974), p. 33; story by Michael Getler, 
Australian, 22 November 1973; Aviation Week and Space Technology, 
3 December 1973, p 17 
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underground in concrete bunkers or stowed in the lowest holds 


of a ship. 

The [SR-71A] Blackbird swept across the Israeli fields as 
the hastily assembled atomic weapons were being loaded for 
launching. . 

On October 12 the Nixon White House... was provided with 
the hard evidence that Israel had loaded atomic weapons onto 
both airplanes and Jericho missiles '* 


Levins gives no indication at all as to what technology was in 
use on the SR-71A to enable it to provide such evidence to the 
White House. There is considerable literature concerning this 
incident—or, rather, the two incidents of the Egyptian Scuds 
and the Israeli bombs—much of which is contradictory in details 
such as timing. But two points seem quite clear: firstly, the 
U.S. detected radioactive material, believed to be nuclear 
weapons, aboard a Soviet freighter that called at either Alexan- 
dria or Port Said. Detection was made as the ship passed through 


A 


the Bosphorus.!? And secondly, the U.S. detected Israeli nuc- æ 


lear weapons by SR-71 overflights. Quite probably the Bos- 
phorus operation was conducted by Task Force 157 of the U.S. 
Office of Naval Intelligence, a secret component that monitored 
Soviet shipping, kept track of global arms shipments, and 
watched for traces of Soviet nuclear weapons. '° 

Another incident is a little more revealing. In October 
1981 a Soviet Whiskey-class submarine ran aground in Swedish 
territorial waters and was subjected to examination by the offi- 
cial Swedish Defense Research Institute. A journal report of 
the outcome stated that 


by the use of gamma ray spectroscopy it was determined that 
about ten kilograms [twenty-two pounds] of uranium-238 was 
just inside the torpedo tube section 

The Swedish government “informed the Soviet Government 
that ın all probability nuclear weapons were present on board the 
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submarine. In order to be able to establish the presence of nuclear ` > 


weapons with absolute certainty, further measurements and inves- 
tigations of the torpedoes themselves were necessary.'’ 


The Swedes subsequently stated that the boat was nuclear 
armed. The “Whiskey on the rocks” incident is interesting in 
that it establishes that Sweden, which 1s not a NATO country 
and lacks access to the most advanced U.S. technologies,‘ 
could nevertheless use the gamma ray spectroscopic technique 
to establish the presence of nuclear weapons. It was interesting 
also that the Soviets, in refusing the Swedes access to the 
stranded boat, did not attempt to deny the claim that it was 
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necessity . . .” (p. 58). By contrast, the traditionalist nation- 
alists were warning, “We must not let the Viet Minh invade 
our country, even though they are patriotic in their own” (p. 
71). And from this quarter there were even some attacks on 
Chinese and Cham residents which, claims Kiernan, “fore- 
shadowed policies towards the ethnic minorities on the part of 
the Pol Pot regime. . . .” (p. 75). At this stage, however, “con- 
frontation between the two different expressions of Khmer 
nationalism was avoided . . .” (p. 71). 





Kiernan, by adopting the Indochina-wide strategy 
as the yardstick by which to assess the political 
line of the Pol Pot group, tends to see the conflict 
in strategies as being between open, political 
struggle, on the one side, and armed struggle on 
the other. But a more fundamental difference was 
that despite the Pol Pot group’s ultraleftism—a 
point to which I will return—it alone took on the 
task of mobilizing the peasantry to oppose the state. 
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Kiernan sees the underlying opposition between tradition- 
alism and modernism as forming part of the bedrock of Khmer 
culture and coloring the ideological currents of different 
periods, such as Buddhism, nationalism, and communism. At 
the time when the Khmer nationalist movement was becoming 
radicalized, and the communist participants, with Viet Minh 
encouragement, began to organize themselves, it was the 
modernist legacy which predominated, according to Kiernan. 
In 1950, with Ho Chi Minh’s backing, the Unified Issarak 
Front (UIF) was set up to draw together all the nationalist 
groupings fighting for independence. Several, perhaps most, 
of the Front’s leaders were also members of the Viet 
Minh—controlled ICP, The following year, apparently in 
recognition of the specific national aspiration of the Lao and 
Kampuchean peoples, the ICP was dissolved into three separate 
national communist parties. The Vietnamese party stated, 
however, in a by now often-cited document, that it reserved 
the right “to supervise the activities of its brother parties in 
Cambodia and Laos” and expressed the hope that later, “if 
conditions permit, the three revolutionary Parties of Vietnam, 
Cambodia and Laos will be able to unite to form a single Party: 
the Party of the Vietnam-Khmer-Laotian Federation” (p. 83). 
In the newly founded Khmer People’s Revolutionary Party 
(KPRP), Viet Minh influence was easily maintained through 
the mainly ethnic-Vietnamese cadres it had trained, who 
“continued to predominate at the highest administrative levels” 
(p. 85). 

Kiernan mentions only briefly the political line of the 
KPRP, yet it has close bearing on the subsequent conflict within 
the Khmer communist movement, for as we shall see, the 
KPRP’s political line was based on the ICP’s Indochina-wide 
Strategy rather than on a strategy specifically related to the 
Kampuchean conditions. There was no antifeudal or land-re- 
form component in the KPRP’s program, Kiernan remarks. He 
also cites a Vietnamese document that states that the Khmer 
party “is not the vanguard party of the working class, but the 





A twelfth century Angkor Wat statue of Avalokitesvara, the Bodhisattva 
of Compassion in Mahayana Buddhism. Built during the six-centun 
period when the Khmer Empire encompassed not only what is now 
Kampuchea but also parts of present-day Thailand, Laos, and Viet 
nam, Angkor Wat lay in ruins for centuries, and although now som: 

what restored, Angkor Wat statues overgrown with vines and roots 


such as this one seem to express the current state of the Khme) 
nation—potentially strong and serene yet enmeshed in a: 


struggle for survival.* 
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vanguard party of the nation. +). Kiernan explains 
the absence of a class-based perspective as the result of the 
Vietnamese communists’ view that the Kampuchean workers 
movement was even less developed than that in Vietnam 
Kampuchea was “still an overwhelmingly peasant society with 
most of the land in the hands of its tillers. and yet to undergo 
capitalist development. Both the Vietnamese and the KPRP 
accepted the need for Kampuchean modernisation” (p. 85 
Kiernan’s explanation does not satisfactorily account for 
the KPRP’s failure to have policies for sweeping 
feudalism and implementing land reform, which for Marxisn 
are central to the national democratic revolution. The Kampu 
chean peasantry were mostly private smallholders, vet feuda 
landowners, along with usurers and merchants, continued 
make their exactions, causing widespread indebtedness and 
land fragmentation.' The abolition of feudalism and land reforn 
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would have been the precondition for the capitalist development 
that the Vietnamese and the KPRP rightly believed Kampuchea 
still had to undergo. But their perspective on how this could 
be accomplished resembles the economic determinism of the 
Mensheviks; the KPRP had no conception of how it could lead 
the struggle for the transformation of class relations in Kam- 
puchea. Its program, defined by the Viet Minh’s Indochina 
strategy, pinpointed its task as uniting “the whole people in the 
Issarak Front, to collaborate closely with the Vietnamese and 
Lao peoples ... and to carry on a firm struggle so as to 
annihilate the French colonialists, the US interventionists and 
their puppet lackeys” (p. 84). This strategy’s failure to establish 
the internal connection between the Kampuchean anticolonial 
struggle and the class struggle was, as we shall see, of great 
consequence in the history of the Kampuchean communist 
movement. 


Strongly inclined to the view that the Vietnamese 
strategy was correct, he can only contemplate the 
Pol Pot group’s rise to dominance as having been 
achieved in spite of rather than because of its 
political line. Yet there is evidence in Kiernan’s 
work to suggest that the Pol Pot group was able 
to extend its influence over the party because in 
the face of some key political developments it was 
able to give leadership, while the pro—Viet Minh 
faction was paralyzed by the priorities of Hanoi. 


Although the KPRP did not succeed in uniting all the 
Issarak groupings, communist and nationalist influence in- 
creased through the activities of the UIF. According to 
information that Kiernan draws from colonial documents, by 
1952 the French considered three-fifths of Kampuchea to be 
insecure (p. 125). When Pol Pot returned to the country from 
_ his studies in Paris the following year, “about six hundred 
thousand of the four million Kampucheans, and about one-third 
of the territory, were under some form of daily UIF control 
... (p. 128). In the next few years the nationalists and 
communists were weakened by two developments. First, in 
February 1953, Sihanouk launched his “Royal Crusade for 
Independence,” which by taking up the nationalist banner 
_ resulted, as Kiernan notes, in the collapse of most of the small 
- noncommunist Issarak groups. Second, and more significantly, 
the Geneva Agreements in 1954 secured several concessions 
from the communist side in return for French withdrawal. 
Among the concessions were Viet Minh withdrawal from 
Kampuchea and no regroupment areas for the Khmer commu- 
nists and nationalists who had fought alongside the Vietnamese. 
They had either to disband or to follow the Viet Minh back to 
Vietnam. 

According to the Black Paper, which the Pol Pot 
leadership published in 1978 at a time when Vietnam and 
Kampuchea were virtually at war with each other, it was 
because the Khmer communist movement had been overdepen- 
dent on the Viet Minh that once the latter abandoned it—as 


the Khmer Rouge saw the Geneva Agreements—it was 
incapable of taking on the task of leading the struggle. Kiernan 
argues that the concession that led to the disbanding of the 
armed forces of the Khmer communists was in fact made not 
by the Vietnamese but by Zhou Enlai. Kiernan’s interpretation 
is supported by most other accounts, while the Black Paper 
version, implying a Vietnamese betrayal, is contradictory. If 
the KPRP was largely an extension of the Viet Minh, as the 
Black Paper claims, then it is unlikely to have served Hanoi’s 
purpose to see it disbanded. But the aftermath of the Geneva 
Agreements makes the Black Paper’s hostile perception of 
Hanoi’s role in the negotiations more readily understandable. 

Up te 1954 the objectives of the Vietnamese and Khmer 
communist movements converged. Even prior to 1954, how- 
ever, the relaticn between the two parties was not that of equals, 
for the Viet Minh’s superior organization and military strengths 
were reflected politically in the fact that the Khmer party 
lacked, as we saw, an independent program for a Kampuchean, 
as opposed to an Indochinese——and, implicitly.a Vietnamese- 
centered——revolution. Nevertheless, the Viet Minh had been 
committed to strengthening the Khmer communist movement 
as their main ally in Kampuchea. Geneva changed this, 
however, and after 1954 the Vietnamese no longer envisaged 
a leading role for the Kampuchean party. As Porter has written, 
“Deprived of the option of using armed force by the overall 
international situation, Vietnam’s leaders had to look to the 
Cambodian elections, promised for 1955 in the Geneva 
settlement, as the best means of advancing its primary post-war 
interest in Cambodia: blocking U.S. military penetration in the 
country.’” In electoral terms, the communists were not a major 
force. The Pracheachon Party, in effect representing the 
communists, could not be expected to be more than a junior 
ally to the radical, bourgeois Democratic Party. Hence it was 
to the latter that Vietnam looked to ensure Kampuchea’s 
independence from the United States. Kiernan observes that 
before the 1955 elections, the Democratic Party could realisti- 
cally look forward “to a comfortable victory, or at least to the 
opportunity of forming a coalition government with the support 
of Pracheachon” (p. 158). Through the imprisonment of some 
opposition candidates, intimidation of voters, and tampering 
with ballot boxes, Sihanouk’s Sangkum Party won the election. 
Soon after his victory, however, Sihanouk established diploma- 
tic relations with Hanoi, and in early 1956 he rejected 
blandishments to join the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization 
(SEATO). The effect was that Hanoi now recognized Sihanouk 
as the principal ally in securing Kampuchea’s neutralization in 
the fight against the United States. Vietnamese objectives no 
longer called for a strengthening of the Kampuchean commu- 
nists, or even of the broader left. 

Kiernan explains that the shift in Sihanouk’s foreign 
policy, and Hanoi’s response, caused disarray among the 
Khmer communists, already demoralized by the Viet Minh 
withdrawal from Kampuchea that had taken place in accordance 
with the terms agreed upon in Geneva. Sihanouk’s new foreign 
policy, he notes, went to the limit of the Khmer communist 
demand of opposition to French and U.S. imperialism: “The 
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Norodom Sihanouk, the generally popular leader of Cambodia from 1941 to 1970, promoted nationalism 
and tried to keep Cambodia neutral. Overthrown by the pro-U.S. Lon Nol in a coup d'état backed by the 
CIA, the exiled Sihanouk was titular head of the resistance to the Lon Nol government during the five vears 
it was in power. After the Khmer Rouge took over, Sihanouk was titular head of state for a year and then 
put under house arrest. He is now working tirelessly to get support from Hanoi, Beijing, Moscow. and 
Washington for peace talks that he hopes will lead to his return to power and the Vietnamese leavine Cambodia 
without the Khmer Rouge taking over. 


fight must now have appeared to many of them to have been 
won, and hundreds went back to their villages and tried to 
settle down” (p. 171). 

The 1973 KPRP history, written by the pro-Vietnamese 
Eastern Zone leadership, attributes the post-1954 disarray to 
the party being only three years old and to their lack of 
“ideology, policy and organisation.” Kiernan declares himself 
in agreement with this diagnosis. There was, he writes, a “lack 
of ideological preparation for the class struggle” (p. 171). He 
does not, however, explain the reason for this. 

The “inexperience” claimed by the party history and 
accepted by Kiernan does not stand up to examination. After 
all, the party had been under the leadership of the “veteran 
communists,” as Kiernan refers to those who had been trained 
over many years and continued to be guided by the Viet Minh. 
Moreover, there is evidence to suggest that the reason for the 
Khmer party's disarray was not the lack of policy but of having 
a policy that was governed by Hanoi's priorities. 

The downgrading of the part that Vietnamese strategy 
assigned to Khmer communism was an important factor in the 
confusion and demoralization that affected the party after 
Geneva and that Kiernan attributes to “lack of ideological 
preparation.” The 1973 party history recalls that during this 
period “90 per cent of the cadres and Party members had 
become passive, and carried out no heroic acts,” and talks of 
“a number of regional committees [who were submissive] to 
the enemy” (p. 187). Kiernan describes clearly how the 
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passivity reached into the highest echelons of the party, with 
one of the top two leaders, Sieu Heng, abandoning the strugah 
soon after returning from discussions in Vietnam. Kiernan 
attempts to argue that Heng’s defection was not a consequence 
of Hanoi’s line, but rather because “Sieu Heng was simply 
tired of politics” (p. 186). However, he accepts that “The 
second phase of the KPRP’s existence, after its expansion fron 
1951 to 1954, was plagued by a serious loss of momentum 
But this point is only grudgingly conceded, for he adds. “bu 
there had been gains, and the alternative strategy—that oi 
armed struggle after the gaining of independence— would have 
isolated the Party as effectively as it did Son Ngoc Thanh’: 
movement” (p. 187). With about 90 percent of the party having 
become passive and one of the leaders betraying the party t 
the government, it is difficult to see what gains Kiernan 
referring to. Moreover, the allusion to military struggle as thy 
alternative is misleading, for until 1963 even the Pol Pot group 
was principally engaged in political and ideological struggle 
In reality, the pro-Hanoi communists’ emphasis on politica 
struggle has to be viewed in relation to their objective: to effec 
changes through the Sihanoukist state. If that had been a tactic 
forming part of an overall strategy to strengthen the social and 
political forces that could take Kampuchea towards socialism 
this could have been a perfectly valid communist position 
There are strong indications, however, that the pro-Hano’ 
group did not have a revolutionary strategy for Kampuchea 
one in which the oppressed classes themselves would be the 
agents of social transformation. 

The Pol Pot group’s allegation, that Hanoi believed the 
Kampuchean struggle for socialism should wait upon Viet 
namese victory, is, as Porter notes, “consistent with the Viet 
namese view that Cambodia, as the ‘auxiliary battlefield’ in 


the Indochina conflict, would be strongly influenced by the 
outcome in the ‘primary battlefield’, South Vietnam.’ Kiernan 
confirms that the pro-Hanoi leaders of the KPRP saw the need 
to work with Sihanouk for the “Indo-China-wide struggle for 
socialism,” but he suggests that they also had other reasons, 
relating specifically to the internal conditions of Kampuchea, 
for adopting a different position on the Sihanoukist state from 
that of the Pol Pot group. Through “their closer relationship 
with the rural masses,” writes Kiernan, “they appreciated the 
fact of Sihanouk’s popularity, and the fact that independence 
did actually mean something concrete for the peasants, in 
particular, perhaps, de facto cessation of government taxation 
of the rice harvest and the end to rural insecurity” (p. 191). If 
Kiernan is right about the pro-Hanoi group having a closer 
relationship with the peasantry, its failure to elaborate a land 
reform program is all the more surprising and a measure of 
the extent to which their political line was determined by the 
Vietnamese. Support for Sihanouk’s neutralist and anti-im- 
perialist policies need not have ruled out organizing among the 
peasants on the basis of their class interests. 

Kiernan does not probe the Indochina-wide strategy’s 
implication for the socialist struggle in Kampuchea, but he 
sees the pro-Hanoi group's support for Sihanouk justified on 
the grounds of the benefits the latter’s policies brought to 
Kampucheans. Kiernan points out that both the pro-Hanoi 
communists and also Khieu Samphan and Hou Yuon (whom 
he calls the “independents” because their outlook was different 
from both the Pol Pot and the pro-Hanoi groups) were of the 
opinion that the Sihanoukists, as the more progressive wing of 
the ruling class, could bring about economic reforms, both in 
the sense of weakening foreign commercial domination and in 
improving the lot of the peasantry. 

Samphan and Yuon were elected to Parliament in 1962, 
along with several other radicals, as members of Sihanouk’s 
Sangkum Party. They were both appointed ministers, indicating 
Sihanouk’s “left” orientation at the time. Their election, argues 
Kiernan, “largely vindicated the posture of the veteran commu- 
nists towards the Sihanouk regime... .” (p. 197). However, 
in 1963 Samphan resigned from Sihanouk’s cabinet. His deci- 
sion to quit was made at a time when, as Kiernan describes, 
“the National Assembly were attacking the policies pursued by 
Khieu Samphan and Hou Yuon; commercial circles were prov- 
ing recalcitrant, while Sihanouk’s reforming enthusiasm had 
lagged” (p. 204). All this suggests that the possibilities for 
advancing radical reforms through the Sihanoukist state were 
proving futile. “In such a state,” Summers remarks, “holding 
office or administrative reform were equally misleading con- 
cepts.”* Kiernan, however, anxious to claim continuing validity 
for a strategy that confined itself to working within that state, 
draws the improbable conclusion that “Samphan’s voluntary 
exit, after such a short period as Minister, suggests either a 
lack of nerve or an inability to deal with a difficult situation 
by means of judicious compromise” (p. 204). And he adds in 
brackets, perhaps in case the reader finds this less than convinc- 
ing, “It is possible, though, that he [Samphan] was instructed 
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to abandon attempts at reform by Pol Pot, who had taken to 
the jungle about six weeks before.” But if Samphan had acted 
under Pol Pot’s orders and these orders were to withdraw, it is 
difficult to see why Samphan did not join the maguis in the 
countryside then, and why he later stood (also on Pol Pot’s 
orders?) as a candidate in the 1966 elections. 

Kiernan sees the “left” turn in Sihanouk’s foreign and 
domestic policies, effected soon after Samphan’s resignation, 
as further proof of the correctness of Hanoi’s line of working 
within the Sihanoukist state. He writes, “On August 28, barely 
two months after Samphan’s resignation, Sihanouk broke off 
diplomatic relations with South Vietnam, signalling a shift to 
the left and an escalation of his regime’s hostility to the U.S.” 


` (p. 205). 


The limits of Sihanouk’s “shift to the left” were to show 
in the fate of Hou Yuon’s policies. As minister of finance, 
Hou Yuon “proposed the use of existing institutions, such as 
the co-operative body OROC (‘Office Royal de Co-opération’) 
and the nationalized banks, as well as the creation of new ones 
such as labour-pools and mutual aid teams, to raise the living 
standards of the peasantry by reducing land-rents and providing 
them with low-interest credit facilities which would bypass 
exploitative money-lenders” (p. 208). Kiernan claims that as 
a result of these reforms there were record rice harvests in 
1963 and 1964, the country’s balance of trade moved into a 
surplus, and bank deposits increased in 1965. “The reforms 
were clearly an economic success” (p. 208). But none of the 
economic indices that Kiernan takes as signs of success provide 
any evidence of progressive changes in landholding, indebted- 
ness, or even in the standard of living of the mass of the 
peasantry. As he writes later on, at the end of 1964 and the 
beginning of 1965 there was unrest among the tribal people in 
the northeast in response to nomadic lands being taken over 
by capitalist farmers. In 1965, the year of the “increased bank 
deposits,” a radical who was also working in the Sihanoukist 
administration claimed that “peasants were increasingly aban- 
doning their land, because of the ever-diminishing size of family 
holdings, land-grabbing by large landlords, and exhaustion of 
the soil” (p. 216). 

Even if Kiernan were right in suggesting that there were 
improvements due to the economic reforms, was it the correct 
communist strategy—as Hou Yuon and Hanoi saw-—to 
advocate securing reforms from above rather than by organizing 
from below, among the peasantry? Kiernan’s account goes a 
long way in providing an answer. 

In 1966, as a result of the economic disruption in South 
Vietnam caused by U.S. bombing, “large amounts of Kampuc- 
hean rice were smuggled across the border and taxable rice 
fell to two thirds, so that the Sihanoukist state plunged towards 
bankruptcy” (p. 208). The reforms could not proceed. Hou 
Yuon, notes Kiernan, “was politically marooned, his analysis 
out-dated and his proposals ignored” (p. 210). 

The fundamental weakness of both Hou Yuon’s reforms 
and the Vietnamese-inspired Indochina-wide strategy was that 
they did not give priority to making the mass of the Kampuchean 
peasantry into a political force. Kiernan, by adopting the Indo- 
china-wide strategy as the yardstick by which to assess the 
political line cf the Pol Pot group, tends to see the conflict in 
strategies as being between open, political struggle, on the one 
side, and armed struggle on the other. But a more fundamental 
difference was that despite the Pol Pot group’s ultraleftism—a 
point to which I will return—it alone took on the task of 
mobilizing the peasantry to oppose the state. 
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In contrast to the pro-Viet Minh factions within Cambodia, the Khmer Rouge were able to mobilize 
the peasantry to oppose the state, resulting in civil war and the violent overthrow of the pro-US 
Lon Nol government in 1975. Khmer Rouge soldiers, such as the ones in this photo, were generally 
young peasant recruits. By contrast, the Khmer Rouge leaders were mostly from the urban intelligent 
sia. Under Khmer Rouge rule acute food shortages, purges, forced labor, and forced population 
movement claimed the lives—according to most estimates—of about a million people 


Kiernan ignores the issue, arguing instead that the 
pro-Hanoi group's analysis of the Sihanoukist state, on which 
it based its policy of cooperation, was repeatedly proved to 
have been correct. That analysis identified the crucial contradic- 
tion of the period as being within the ruling class, between an 
anti-imperialist reformist wing headed by Sihanouk, and a 
pro-U.S. right wing headed by Lon Nol. In contrast Kiernan 
Stresses that the Pol Pot group denied that Sihanouk was 
significantly different from Lon Nol in either domestic or 
foreign policies. Indeed, there is no indication that the Pol Pot 
group took much note, before Sihanouk’s overthrow in 1970, 
of the contradiction within the ruling class and of the 
possibility—in some situations—of an alliance with Sihanouk. 
But although Kiernan correctly highlights this ultraleftist error, 
he ignores the error of the Vietnamese line, which provided 
no political expression for the contradiction between the 
peasantry and the state. Where the Pol Pot group saw only the 
primary contradiction and no basis for tactical unity, the 
pro-Hanoi group saw only tactical unity and took no account 
of the interclass contradiction. 

Hanoi’s line neither represented a revolutionary strategy 
for Kampuchea, nor did it make use of the Sihanoukist state 
to bring about significant economic reforms. It is even doubtful 
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whether after 1963 it could have prevented the liquidation ol 
Khmer communism as an organized entity 

The Vietnamese-counseled strateg, criticizing and 
pressuring but not undermining the Sihanoukist regime is 
readily understandable from Hanoi’s point of 
ing the regional status quo. Kiernan, however, wants to 
demonstrate that this strategy also could have served the 
Kampuchean communists well. He argues that open politica! 
struggle, as Hanoi counseled, was possible at least until 1966 
He quotes Charles Meyer, who indicated that it was in the 
middle of that year “that government repression began against 
the forces of the left” (p. 230). Due to their conviction that i! 
Lon Nol took power they would have to combine politics and 
armed struggle, Pol Pot and some of his fellow communists 
left for the countryside in 1963 to prepare for armed struggle 
and in 1965 they intensified their preparations in anticipatior 
of a rightist coup against Sihanouk. Kiernan describes the 
consequences of these preparatory moves for armed struggle 
in the following way: “Having prematurely escalated the 
communist struggle in mid-1963, the CPK leaders now 
again. They realised that armed activity on their part would 
increase the likelihood of a move by rightists already alienated 
by the late 1963 reforms, and believed that the resultant politi 
cal destabilization ‘could only be positive for the revolution 
(p. 211). 

According to Kiernan, the repression against the forces 
of the Left and the polarization of Kampuchean society from 
1965 onwards were largely provoked by the strategy pursued 
by the Pol Pot group. Its analysis of the Sihanoukist state was 
he argues, self-fulfilling, and can be held 
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undermining the Vietnamese-counseled policy, that is, that the 
Communist Party of Kampuchea (CPK), as it was renamed, 
should limit itself to legal struggle within the Sihanoukist 
system. Referring to Sihanouk’s domestic reforms, which 
involved the nationalization of foreign trade and banking, he 
notes, “Rather than being encouraged by Sihanouk’s domestic 
reforms and his neutralism, the Pol Pot group were worried 
that these very moves were going too far. Domestic as well as 
nationalist demands were now in danger of being headed off 
by being moderately satisfied. . . . Pol Pot knew that for a 
revolution to succeed, Kampuchean society had to be de- 
stabilised” (p. 221). 

Kiernan explains Sihanouk’s left-wing turn as resulting 
from developments in South Vietnam, in particular anti- 
Sihanouk broadcasts by the CIA-backed forces of Thanh and 
by the “U.S. role in the assassination of its own protégé, Pres- 
ident Ngo Dinh Diem, in Saigon . . . ,.” which, says Kiernan, 
“caused Sihanouk to speculate fearfully about the plans the 
Americans might have in store for militant neutralist figures 
such as himself” (p. 205). It is probable that developments over 
the border played a part in convincing Sihanouk to distance 
himself from the United States and strive to establish a more 
independent foreign policy and economy. But there were also 
strong domestic pressures that are likely to have been as 
important, or more important, in determining Sihanouk’s 
change of direction. As Heder has argued: 


Sihanouk’s anti-imperialist moves can be seen as attempts to 
compensate for his waning popularity in domestic political terms, 
especially among the peasantry and especially among the urban 
leftists, communists and non-communists alike. By breaking with 
American aid and implementing statist economic policy, Sihanouk 
may have hoped to appeal to the peasantry’s suspicion of foreigners 
and distrust of the commercial rice export network and to neutralize 
left-wing pressure on his domestic policies from among urban 
intellectuals.’ 
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Pol Pot, the leader of the Khmer Rouge, became prime minister of 
Democratic Kampuchea in 1976. Overthrown when Vietnamese forces 
took over Kampuchea, Pol Pot was tried in absentia and sentenced 
to death by a government tribunal in 1979. Nevertheless, it is believed 
that he is still playing a leading role in the military struggle of the 
Khmer Rouge resistance. The most prominent public fieure for the 
Khmer Rouge is now Khieu Samphan, who had been somewhat mar- 
ginalized by the Pol Pot faction during its 1975-79 rule. 
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The problem for the CPK leadership was not that Sihanouk 
was adopting aspects of its program, since it must have been 
convinced, as Samphan and Hou Yuon later became, that the 
regime could not satisfy the peasantry’s demand for economic 
reforms. Its problem was that the reforms proposed by 
Sihanouk were only one side of his strategy to regain the 
political initiative; the other side was suppression of the 
communists. He sought to defuse the pressure from the Left 
by simultaneously adopting aspects of its demands and 
suppressing its activities. In 1962 Sihanouk banned the 
Pracheachon Party’s newspaper and arrested several of its 
leaders. A communist cadre, cited by Kiernan, states, “In 1963 
and 1965 the enemy’s activities were very strong. Sihanouk 
arrested cadres who had formerly been involved in the struggle. 
Many were gaoled [jailed|” (p. 213). Vietnamese assessment 
of Sihanouk’s “left-wing” turn shows a clear awareness of its 
anti-communist underside. According to Hoang Tung, a 
member of the Vietnamese Party’s central committee, 
“Sihanouk emerged from that repression of the Khmer 
Communists strong enough to be able to have an independent 
policy. . . . Pressure on Sihanouk regarding the border question 
began in 1960. Sihanouk recognised that internally, in 
Cambodia, he was strong enough, and therefore was able to 
break relations with South Vietnam in 1963. His strength came 
from his successful repression of the Communist Party” 
(emphasis added). Here, from the mouth of a Vietnamese 
leader, is clear refutation of Kiernan’s attempt to show that 
the line advocated by Hanoi for the Kampuchean revolution 
coincided with the interest of the Kampuchean communist 
movement. Hanoi’s interest in having a strong, stable Sihanouk 
regime in power could not be reconciled in this period with 
the efforts of the Kampuchean communist movement to avoid 
being liquidated by Sihanouk. Seen in its proper context, it 
was not the Pol Pot group’s move in 1963 to prepare for armed 
struggle. but rather Hanoi’s advice not to do so, that was 
inappropriate for the communist movement. 

In Kiernan’s view, the Pol Pot group’s ascendancy was 
not the result of having a better grasp of the contradictions 
than its main rival, the pro-Hanoi group, but was instead the 
result of Sihanouk’s maladroit policy and U.S. bombing. 
Sihanouk’s repression in the post-Geneva period mainly 
affected the known communists, the pro—Viet Minh “veterans.” 
It left Pol Pot and the other newly returned intellectual cadres 
to take the leading positions in the party. Their influence was 
further reinforced, argues Kiernan, by the repression directed 
against the Pracheachon, which dissolved what was, in effect, 
a pro-Viet Minh communist alternative (p. 227). The U.S. 
B-52 aerial bombing, aimed at propping up the Lon Nol regime, 
also turned out to favor Pol Pot’s rise. The bombing campaign 
prevented a communist victory at a time when his group was 
not yet dominant within the party, and it created thousands of 





*This photo is from Elizabeth Becker, When the War Was Over: 
Cambodia's Revolution and the Voices of Its People (New York, NY: 
Simon and Schuster, Inc., 1987), photo section. 
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believe,” 





displaced civilians, prepared to give blind loyalty to the Pol 


Pot leadership (p. 350). 


Kiernan’s interpretations would suggest that the Pol Pot 
group was essentially the lucky beneficiary of the actions of 
its enemies. Strongly inclined to the view that the Vietnamese 
Strategy was correct, he can only contemplate the Pol Pot 
group's rise to dominance as having been achieved in spite of 
rather than because of its political line. Yet there is evidence 
in Kiernan’s work to suggest that the Pol Pot group was able 
to extend its influence over the party because in the face of 
some key political developments it was able to give leadership, 
while the pro—Viet Minh faction was paralyzed by the priorities 
of Hanoi. Reference has already been made above to the 
Vietnamese line producing passivity among Khmer communists 
after the Geneva Agreements, but its negative effect on the 
Khmer movement was also evident in later periods. In 1968, 


4 when Sihanouk’s repression became yet more intense with the 





shooting and arrest of Khmer communists, “the major Viet- 
namese concern was still the increasing destabilization of the 
Sihanouk regime (whose benign neutrality was now more 
valuable than ever, after the losses the communists had suffered 
in the Tet Offensive)” (p. 275). This led the so-called 
independents within the CPK to move towards a critical attitude 
towards Vietnam. They now characterized Vietnam as a friend, 
“but an unreliable one” (p. 278). In this way, while the party’s 

middle ground moved towards the Pol Pot faction’s position, 

even the pro-Hanoi group was forced, around this period, to 
distance itself from the Vietnamese. It was occasioned by the 
Khmer Rouge launching in 1969 what Kiernan describes as 
“their most widespread and successful campaign yet” (p. 269). 

But in the Eastern Zone, where the pro-Hanoi leadership was in 


_ control, the Khmer communist forces met with defeat at the 


hands of government troops. It was an area where land-grabbing 
had become a serious problem, and there was strong support 
for the communists. Presumably it was from recognition of the 
need to retain this support that Keo Meas, the pro—Viet Minh 
leader in the region, “travelled to Hanoi in an attempt to gain 
the commitment to the struggle of the Khmers who had been 
trained there. Son Ngoc Minh and the Vietnamese, still trying 
not to disturb their reiations with Kampuchea, rejected his 
appeal. Meas then accused Minh of ‘becoming fat in safety 
while the Party faithful were being liquidated’” (p. 280). Kier- 
nan adds, “The rebellion had finally driven a wedge between 
the ‘domestic’ Khmer communist veterans and those in Viet- 
nam.” But this is to turn history on its head, for it was not the 
rebellion that had produced the wedge but the fact that the 
Vietnamese counseled a strategy that ruled out responding 
supportively. 

By this time the divergence between the Vietnamese and 
the Pol Pot leadership arising from the different strategies and 
priorities had led to increasingly hostile relations. The Black 
Paper states that “as early as 1966, the Communist Party of 
Kampuchea judged that it could only have state-to-state and 
other public relations with Vietnam because there was a 
fundamental contradiction between the Kampuchean revolution 
and the Vietnamese revolution” (p. 223). Kiernan detects 
Chinese encouragement in this assessment. “It is difficult to 
he writes, “that Pol Pot’s visit to Beijing had not 
aided him in his discernment” (p. 223). There were tensions 
between Hanoi and Beijing at the time, but the differences 


_ between the CPK and the Vietnamese were far more advanced 
and had been the subject of debate in 1964, when Pol Pot 





stayed in Hanoi for some months. It therefore seems unlikely 
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that the Kampuchean communists needed the ct ‘hinese fo arrive 
at their assessment of the Vietnamese leadership. H is more 
likely that the Chinese expressed their readiness o support the 
path of armed struggle that the Kampuchean Party was 
determined to follow. Kiernan’s suggestion that the Ch è 
were behind the growing hostility between the CPK and | 
is, however, not without a purpose. It enables hin 
the Vietnamese leadership's resolve to step 
in the internal affairs of the CPK as a ¢ 
response to Chinese efforts to manip 
alleging that the Chinese had a rele m P 
as Pol Pot claimed, “the trae 

























“discerned,” natare of the 
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Workers’ a Politbare eee Le Duc Tho, to train an 
increased number of Khmer cadres” (p. 224). The eM 
to have sensed something of the kind” conjures he . 
of an innocent who takes a preventative mea ure aga 
vaguely perceived threat. In reality, the setting up of he 
unit was vital to pursuing Hanoi’s determination to 
the CPK into its Indochina strategy. 

Kiernan's argument that the Indochina-wide strateg y was 
based on socialist internationalism is untenable, as | have e tried 
to indicate. It did not correspond to the regui 
Khmer communist movement to prepare for it 
based revolution. It remains to be seen, how 
Kiernan is right to argue that the Pol Pot g 
motivated by an ideology based on “chauw ? 
grandiosity.” In his view, this ideology fucled the 
Kampuchean government's ambition to retake 
Krom from Vietnam, which implies that Vi 
Kampuchea primarily as an act of self-defen: 

‘In the opening chapter of How Pol P 
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Kiernan’s illustration of what he sees as the defining character- 
istics of the Pol Pot group's nationalism reveals his — 
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that during his. cee in anes gress | 5, 
“Vietnamese intellectuals spoke of Angkor as their í own. 
Thiounn continues: 


In Paris during the Fontainebleau Conference, in July 
were called to the Vietnamese delegation. 
‘respects to Uncle Ho,” they said. But. we 
Uncle Ho. ” They then said, “We are brothers 
respects.” But we did not do it. Socialism 
said to the representatives of the Yugoslavian: Youth F 
is not right.that a country as fertile as l Canipuchea 
such a small population.” (p. 30) 

















Thiounn’s account is perhaps not an entirely accurate 
rendering of what the Vietnamese said or did, since his memory 
iS likely to have been strongly colored by the more recen 
experience of Vietnamese troops overrunning Kampuchea. As 
a sample of nationalist discourse from the Pel Pot faction iis 
bas tease acen hee and x a m that n af view 
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was one of national and racial grandiosity, eve 
the reference to Angkor and to the size of Rarmpuch 
Whether or not these attitudes can be adequately de 
feudal, the form of Khmer nationalism they embodied was 





it was quite distinct from that of the Khmer communists in this 
period, and from that of the “bourgeois nationalist” Son Ngoc 
Thanh, whose goals were more concrete and his politics much less 
sensitive to Vietnamese patronising, as we have seen. (p. 32) 


Thus, Thiounn’s account of the refusal of Khmer nation- 
alists to show feudal-like deference to another country’s com- 
munist leader is marshalled as evidence of their sensitivity to 
Vietnamese “patronising.” By these terms Kiernan simultane- 
ously alludes to and trivializes—by reducing to psychological 
dimensions—the historical relationship between the Viet- 
namese and the Kampuchean communist movements. The Vie- 
tnamese communist leadership’s long-held assumption that it 
was the rightful leader of the Kampuchean and Lao communists, 
from which stemmed not only the strategy for a Vietnam- 
centered Indochina-wide struggle for socialism, but also the 





*This photo is from Haing Ngor, with Roger Warner, A Cambodian 
Odyssey (New York, NY: Macmillan, 1987), photo section, 








Vietnamese leadership’s persistent efforts to impose that strategy 
on the Khmer party, cannot be dismissed merely as patronizing. 

Thiounn’s interpretation of the relation between the two 
parties as being part and parcel of the historic relationship 
between the two countries reflects a Khmer nationalist point 
of view. But taking into account the event—the Vietnamese 
occupation—which occasioned the interview, it is not at all 
evident that Thiounn’s reference to Angkor, to the size of 
Kampuchea’s population, or indeed to Vietnamese demands 
that he should pay his respects to Ho Chi Minh, are anything 
more than illustrations of nationalist resentment of Kam- 
puchea’s subordination to Vietnam in recent history. 

Having characterized the Pol Pot group’s ideology outside 
of the historical relation between the two parties, Kiernan gives 
his interpretation a historical plausibility by portraying Pol 
Pot’s “chauvinism” and “racial grandiosity” as the continuation 
of a traditionalist current that has deep roots in Khmer culture. 
“Underlying the anti- Vietnamese position, then, was the CPK’s 
revival of a national chauvinism described in Chapter One. 
Defeat of the US and Lon Nol was only a step towards the 
national and racial grandeur of which young members of the 
traditional elite had long dreamed” (p. 362). Kiernan’s 


Roger Warner Collection photo* 


In the wake of a series of border clashes between Khmer Rouge and Vietnamese forces, the Vietnamese army 
invaded Kampuchea in late 1978 and drove out the Democratic Kampuchean government, establishing in January 
1979 the People’s Republic of Kampuchea, with Heng Samrin as the official leader. The period from 1979 to 
1981 was a turbulent time of population movement, food shortage, refugee creation, and political regrouping. 
Since then the focus has been on building up the state apparatus and the economy. The Vietnamese are still in 
overall control of the Kampuchean administration and continue to be engaged in fighting the Khmer Rouge and 
Sihanoukist resistance forces. 
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argument here recalls Canguilhem’s warning against assuming 
historical continuities: “Before putting two distances end to 
end, itis advisable to be sure that it really is the same road.” 

The CPK practice in relation to national minorities does 


not support the argument that its ideology was a resurgence of 


a narrow Khmer nationalism. As Kiernan has pointed out in a 
previous study,” the Khmer Rouge’s support initially came 
mainly from the hill-tribe people, a group traditionally looked 
down on by the lowlanders. The only specific allegation 
Kiernan makes of DK persecution of a national minority 
concerns the Chams* “There are confirmed reports from 
refugees in Thailand and Vietnam,” he states, “that entire vil- 
lages of Chams were wiped out, by armed forces of the Pol 
Pot regime after 1975” (p. 231). But according to Vickery, 
who is altogether more cautious in the treatment of refugee 
accounts, there is no evidence that the Chams were the object 


of an extermination policy. Although some local massacres of 


Chams took place, Vickery concludes: “the statements of Cham 
refugees in KID (Khao I Dang) suggest that there was never 
a central policy to destroy them.” 
Khmer Rouge racism against the Vietnamese is better founded. 
The Black Paper, which is the Khmer Rouge’s account of the 
background to the conflict between Vietnam and Kampuchea, 
certainly has chauvinist overtones. Although on the first page 
its authors state that “the words ‘Vietnam’ and ‘Vietnamese’ 
refer variously to the CP of Vietnam (formerly the Vietnamese 
Workers’ Party), to the Hanoi government and the provisional 
revolutionary government of South Vietnam, to the ‘Vietminh’ 
and the ‘Vietcong’,” this does not negate the interpretation sug- 
gested by the text that Vietnam as a nation has historically 
tried to swallow Kampuchea. Nowhere is the point made by 
the Black Paper that the mass of Vietnamese people do not 
necessarily share this objective. Indeed, it even goes on to say 
that there is historical antipathy between the peoples of the two 
countries and refers to anecdotes and terms well known by 
Kampucheans that indicate mistrust and contempt towards the 
Vietnamese. It is implied that there are good grounds for these 
prejudices. 

Yet having said all this, to determine the character of this 
“racism” it is necessary to look beyond speeches and texts to 
the history and practices that they are part of. Khmer 
nationalism is that of an oppressed nationality. Since the 
decline of the Khmer empire, Kampuchea was subjugated by 
the French, who treated the people as inferior both to 
themselves and also to the Vietnamese who staffed the lower 
echelons of the colonial administration in Kampuchea. The 
anti- Vietnamese statements of the Pol Pot group do not derive 
from an ideology justifying the oppression of that nationality 
but from injured national pride and from burning resentment 
at Vietnamese intervention in the internal affairs of the 
Kampuchean communist movement. The expulsion of 200,000 
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*See Ben Kiernan’s article “Orphans of Genocide: The Cham Muslims 
of Kampuchea under Pol Pot,” which is the first article in this issue of 
BCAS. 

7. D., Lecourt, Marxism and Epistemology: Bachelard, Canguilhem 
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8. Kiernan and Boua, Peasants and Politics, p. 250. 


9. M. Vickery, Cambodia 1975-1982 (London: George Allen and 
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residents from Kampuchea by the DK governn 
Kiernan as further evidence of its racism. But relation 
this, too, he is careful to omit the political EOE in which 
the presence of Vietnamese settlers was perce 
by the Pol Pot leadership. This measure by t the DK 
ment—-as indeed the pressures put on Chinese 
Vietnam by the Hanoi government—-has to be 
context of the political conflict between 
movements of the two countries involved. Much 
for the DK leadership's strident assertion of indenen 
self-reliance, 

There was a xenophobic aspect to the 
ideology. but Kiernan, by sug ggesting that 
continuation of the “traditionalist” strand of | Khmer į 
culture, disconnects it from the CPK’s own fiis qstory 
particular from the Pol Pot group’s struggle 
efforts to subordinate the CPK to hert ind 
have seen how Vietnamese intervention in the Khmer cx 
nist movement inhibited the “veteran commun 
making the appropriate political responses. Vietnamese inter- 
vention also had another important effect. 4 enabled the Po! 
Pot group to radicalize Khmer nationalist oe AES 
portray every form of opposition as a Vietna 
and an act of national betrayal. Similarly. 
with Vietnam—-regardless of the two 
responsibility for it—served the Pol Pot 
to reassert its dominance. They claimed 
legitimacy acquired in the anti-U.S. struggle 
undermined by their ultraleftist policies | that i a 
predominated since 1973. The need to reinfor 
domestically, to which Kiernan himself refers, rat an an 
ideological compulsion for expansionism, is likely to explam 
the vigor with which the DK government pursi ued the barder 
conflict with Vietnam. 

In the above discussion of Kiernan’s work on the 
Kampuchean communist movement, I have tried to show that 
the political line advocated by Hanoi for the paige ear 
revolution does not provide an adequate basis for a critical 
appraisal of the Khmer Rouge. How Pol Pe: Ce ame to Po 
by focusing too narrowly on the individeals and groun 
made up the political milieu from which the - 
emerged, fails to relate the contending poli 
Kampuchean revolution to the class st 
could provide an objective basis for 
materialist analysis of the ideology and policies that | 
the CPK to power would have to relate them to the class fore: 
that the party initially succeeded in mobilizing and to ne 
domination that it served to establish. 
mechanism of its repression and the class basis of i 
be established and the necessary lessons drawn, we should 
pretend that the Democratic Kampuchean rule had nothing 
do with Marxism or socialism but was the product of 
chauvinism and racism. It was not the first lime it history y that 
Marxism—or rather, a certain distorted f 
it—has served to constitute a system of oppre € 
masses. But that demon will not be exorcised on the al 
a more “internationalist” version of socialism that subordinates 
the struggles and ultimately the independence of another nation 





































































Review Essay: 
Aust Lineages Own Land? 





by Timothy Brook 


In a recent study of peasant insurgency in nineteenth- 
century India, Ranajit Guha raises the question of *‘territorial- 
ity’’ in peasant consciousness. Peasants, he notes, and to some 
extent this applies to all rural people, defined their world in 
terms of territorial limits beyond which they had neither influ- 
ence nor interests. This consciousness was rooted in their 
“sense of belonging to a common lineage as well as to a 
common habitat—an intersection of two primordial ref- 
erents,’’' Common lineage and common habitat, or kinship 
and community, constitute the two essential allegiances of 
© rural life. They may place limits on peasant mobilization, but 
~~ as Guha argues, they also create whatever potentials there may 


3 be for struggle and change. 


The importance of village and kinship allegiances for 
defining the social life of rural people should be nothing new to 
historians of China, yet we have been guilty of assuming we 
understand their importance without really having done much 


_ work to analyze their impact on social life. Chinese writers in 
-the late-imperial period were themselves no strangers to these 
ee ‘primordial referents.” 
- $2), for instance, says ina genealogy preface: 

_inates do not cause disorder, equals do not quarrel, kinsmen do 


` The great scholar Gu Yanwu (1613-- 
**When subord- 


not act treacherously toward each other, and the wise are not 





a L Ranajit Buha, Elementary Aspects of Peasant Insurgency in Co- 
= lonial India (Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1983), p. 279. 
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KINSHIP ORGANIZATION IN LATE IMPER- 
IAL CHINA, 1000-1940, Patricia Buckley Ebrey 
and James L. Watson, eds. Berkeley, Los 
Angeles, and London: University of California 
Press, 1986. xvi + 319 pp. $40.00 
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insulted, then neighborhoods and lineages can endure for a 
long time.”’? The emphases are mine, put there lest we be 
tempted to reac right past them. Indeed, a recent translation of 
the 1699 magistrate’s handbook by Huang Liuhong, an in- 
tellectual of more modest stature, does just that. One of 
Huang’s recommendations for the conscientious magistrate is 
that he organize pune lectures on ethical duties within ‘every 
V village and lineage’ `; yet the translator reduces this phrase to 

‘each rural area.” Huang, like Gu, may well have meant his 
Poet to be read in its concrete sense. Both recognized that the 
fundamental units of social life were the village community 
and the agnatic lineage, that is, descent through the males of a 
family. 

We are still a long way from investigating the historical 
structure of the village in China before the twentieth century, 
but we have begun to move closer to an understanding of the 
lineage, most recently with the publication of Kinship Organt- 
zation in Late Imperial China. In this conference volume, 
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2. Gu Yanwu, *’Laizhou Ren shi zupu xu” (Preface to the genealogy 
of the Ren family of Laizhou Prefecture), in Gu Tinglin shiwen ji (The 
poetry and prose of Gu Yanwu) (Beijing: Zhonghua Shuju, 1983), 
p. 37. 

3. Huang Liuhong, Fuhui quanshu (repr. 1893), 25.8a; trans. in 
Djang Chu, A Complete Book Concerning Happiness and Benevo- 
lence (Tucson: University of Arizona Press, 1984), p. 533. 





ven historians, several of whom have been pioneers in the 
eld of Chinese social history, together with anthropologist 
James Watson, have broken new ground in the study of kinship 

| structures, Their thematic focus is on the processes by which 

_ Kinship ties crystallized into what we today call the lineage. 
- Though a wide range of other topics are also raised in the 
| course of pursuing this goal, this review will concentrate on 


what the authors contribute to understanding the definition of 


the lineage, the role of the elite in its historical development, 
and its institutional character, particularly with respect to 
corporate landholding. 


Le 
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The institutions did not create the lineages; rather, 
* they served to formalize and extend the kinship ties 
making up the lineage. It is for this reason that the 
concept of lineage might be better analyzed in 
terms of networks than institutions. 


TT 


studies of African kinship, have been Struggling for years to 
establish a usable definition of the concept. Maurice Freedman 
first used lineage to describe the kinship groups he found in 
south China in the 1950s. In a discussion paper prepared for 
the conference, Watson has refined Freedman’s usage to the 


l following definition: “a corporate group which celebrates 
$ ritual unity and is based on demonstrated descent from a 
5 
P 
$ 
i 





_ common ancestor.*** Watson's emphases indicate the three 
constitutive elements of the anthropologists’ model of the 
lineage: descent through patrilines from a common ancestor: 
ritual activity, through which membership is collectively ex- 
pressed; and incorporation through the joint possession of 
property, usually land. Land has become the key element of 
the Freedman paradigm. Freedman insisted that it was “the 
most important material focus of any agnatically constituted 
group,” and that the lineage in fact existed as a group only 

~— insofar as it maintained **common property and the ritual 
* obligations and privileges entailed in that property.” 

af The most interesting finding on the part of the seven 
By studies presented in this book is that most kinship groups 
= taking form between the Southern Song and the Qing do not 
f conform to the terms of this definition. Let us consider each of 
= these elements in turn. 

, Demonstrated descent lies at the core of all the descent 
groups studied in this volume. Descent on its own is biolog- 
ical; demonstration is the first reflection of its social construc- 
tion. The standard device for demonstrating descent in China 








4. James Watson, **Chinese Kinship Reconsidered: Anthropological 
Perspectives on Historical Research," China Quarterly, no. 92 
T (1982), p. 594. 

5. Maurice Freedman, Chinese Lineage and Society: Fukien and 


- Kwangtung (London: Athlone Press, 1966), pp. 21, 33. 







Anthropologists of China, working under the influence of 
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Kinship ties in rural Hebei in northern China. 1987 


was the genealogy.” Previous studies have made us aware that 
the genealogy does not bear an obvious or direct relationship to 
lineage formation. On some occasions it could be used to 


stimulate the organization of kinsmen into a lineage: on others 
to document the completion of that process. Robert Hyme: 
(“*Marriage, Descent Groups. and the Localist Strategy ii 


Sung and Yuan Fu-chou"*) sees it serving the former function 
He regards the *‘unprecedented flowering of genealogy -wri 
ing in the Yuan as indicative of what he calls the 
strategy `` that predominated in the Souther: Song. By compi! 
ing a genealogy. a member of the elite was 
local population an agnatic pool of potential allies and clients 
(p. 122), Genealogy-writing was “a strategic act 
members of the local elite sought to strengthen their position in 
local society, especially vis-a-vis the new regional powei 
brokers who emerged under Mongo! rule in the fourteenth 
century, 

Hymes’s work thus sheds light on the beginning of the 
process of lineage organization, as local elites began to con 
struct genealogies. By the second half of the Ming dy nasty. the 
period addressed by Keith Hazelton in his study of the Wus of 
Huizhou (**Patrilines and the Development of Localized 
Lineages**), that process is at such an advanced point that the 
lineage is recognizable as such according to the criteria we 
have tended to adopt for lineages in the twentieth century. The 
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6. The most important recent work on the genealogy and its social 
significance is Taga Akigorō, Chügoku söfu no kenkya (A study of 
Chinese lineage genealogies), vol. | (Tokyo: Nihon Gakuiutsu Shin 
kōkai, 1981), esp. chaps. 3-4. A projected second volume will pro 
vide a revised catalogue and index of genealogies expanded from his 
1960 study, Sofu no kenkyu (Study of lineage genealogies) 

7. Hymes’ arguments are more fully developed in his Statesmen and 
Gentlemen: The Elite of Fu-chou, Chiang-hsi. in Northern and South 
ern Sung (New York: Cambridge University Press, 1986) 
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Mongol occupation and the growth of a strong, locally based 
gentry in the Yuan thus encouraged the initial attempts at 
demonstrating descent—-and organizing lineages. The re- 
stabilization of local order in the early to mid-Ming, rather 
than reversing this protective strategy, only further contrib- 
uted to the elaboration of the lineage as a basic organizational 
unit at the local level.” it is unfortunate that the volume does 
not include a study that bridges the two-century gap between 
Hymes and Hazelton, a gap not only chronological but also 

logical in the historical development of the lineage. 

Nonetheless, both the Hymes and Hazelton essays are key 
contributions in showing that the demonstration of common 
descent can reflect not just the consciousness of Kinship tes. 
but also a sense that both superiors and inferiors within a 
kinship group recognized that their ties were socially meaning- 
ful and could serve as a basis for constructing further social 
interaction, as indeed they did. 

Once common descent had been demonstrated. the proc- 
ess could be expanded by compiling a comprehensive geneal- 
ogy of all of the lineages bearing the same surname in a larger 
region. By creating, at least on paper. what is termed a 
“higher-order lineage,” lineage leaders could be in an even 
better position with regard to building factional ties with other 
members of the local elite and strengthening themselves vis-a- 
vis other groups. Hazelton notes that the Wu lineage he studied 
recognized kinship ties with other Wu-surname lineages in the 
Huizhou region in their 1528 genealogy, though he could find 
no other indication of higher-order lineage-building. There is 
evidence, however, that by the end of the century the Wu 
lineages of Huizhou had built some sort of larger network 
among themselves. In a Wu genealogy that Hazelton seems 
not to have consulted. a pretace of 1656 says that a large 
zongdie or **patrilineal descent register” had been compiled 
for the Huizhou Wus in the Wanli era (1573-1620)." There 


thus appears to have been sufficient common awareness of 


mutual links—and interest in the possible benefits that could 
accrue from higher-order networking-—to encourage record- 
keepers in the Ming to assemble a comprehensive family tree 
and demonstrate descent both to themselves and to the other 
kinship groups in the Huizhou region. Only better-developed 
lineages could avail themselves of this organizational 
expansion. 
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© * This map is trom Hecheng Shu shi zupu (Lineage genealogy of the 
- Shu family of Hecheng) (1903), 36a-b, courtesy of the East Asian 
© Library of the University of Toronto. 
8. Harriet Zurndorfer, working in the same region as Hazelton 
(southern Anhui) but on a different surname group, the Fans, sees 
them as having formed a full lineage by the end of the fourteenth- 
century (‘Local Lineages and Local Development: A Case Study of 
the Fan Lineage, Hsiu-ning Hsien, Hui-chou, 800-1500." T’oung 
Pao, Vol. 70 [1984], p. 46). She also notes that the Fans’ develop- 
ment as a lineage was by no means totally dependent on the existence 
of [corporate] property. While land brought the Fans and other line- 
-ages in Hsiu-ning the security necessary for their settlement in the 
» community, it was by no means the only factor that contributed to the 
establishment of the group as a lineage . . . Acquiring land in the form 
f ancestral estates was only one aspect of longterm strategy, which 
included patronage or marriage alliances with elite groups”’ (p. 58). 
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The role of ritual m descent gro ups 
examination in the opening ch napter by Patricia Ebrey | 
Early Stages in the Development of Descent Gr roup Orgar 
tion”). In Ebrey’s view, ritual, espec ally the w 
ancestors at graveside, is one of the key org: 
ments in Song and pre-Song kinship hfe. These elen 
argues, established certain patterns in the interaction: 
agnates that in turn strengthened ku ate Sf 
consciousness and were powerfully conducive 
of the lineage. (The later importance of graves pert th 
associated with them to lineage identity and orga: 
suggested by the accompanying illustration From a: 
lineage geneal ogy at the end of the Qing.) 
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While those relations may be mediated by particu- 
lar forms of property—and noi to be aware of 
such mediation is to fail prey to the mystification 


that kinship systems can generate-—ine starting 
point of our analysis must be to perceive lineages 
as structured networks of agnatic kinship ties, and 
to see the institutional arrangements that matured 
out of what Hymes has called the ‘‘lineage orien- 
tation” as in some sense secondary to, though 
powerfully supportive of, the primary function of 
the lineage, which is to tie individuals and families 

















systematically within the structure of local society. 
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of more explicitly economic resources in our inquiry into the 
emergence of the lineage would be to impose a twentieth- 
century perspective on a world in which noneconomice factors, 
such as forms of political overlordship or kinship organiza- 
tion, could have a profound influence on the structure of 
society.'' Our goal should be. rather, to better understand the 
ways in which kinship and economic factors interconnected to 
create structures of dominance. 

A corollary of Ebrey’s view, which ts also disturbing for 
anthropologists. is the notion that elite rather than mass ac- 
tivities were decisive for shaping the structure of social life in 
the late-imperial period. This view is shared by most of the 
essayists in this volume. Hazelton treats the lineage as one 
type of localist strategy that the elite could pursue *‘to translate 
the transitory achievements of individual degree winners and 
office-holders into an enduring elevation of the status of their 
line and segment’ (p. 149). What intensified agnatic interac- 
tions from casual groupings to organized lineages was. as 
Hymes points out, “the role of the elite—at even its highest 
bureaucratic levels—in their promotion, celebration, and, in 
some sense, creation” (p. 131). By the Qing, the lineage and 
the panoply of rituals attached to it were seen as part and parce! 
of the gentry’s strategy for success. While it may be difficult 
for anthropologists who have personally witnessed the place of 
the lineage in the lives of south China peasants to think of its 
organizational cohesion as deriving largely from elite strat- 
egies, they might do well to recall the findings of a fellow 
fieldworker at midcentury, Fer Xiaotong, who observed in 
central China that “the most effective and elaborate” lineages 


lineages were absent at other levels of society, but those with 
gentry leaders at the top (and substantial resources at the 
bottom) stood to do well in competition with other lineages. 
This volume suggests that the gentry not only used them but 
were present at their birth. 

Incorporation through joint property, of all the elements 
in Watson's definition. creates the greatest problems for the 
contributors. Corporately held land is undeniably an indicator 
of lineage formation, and as such it can be used by historians to 
chart the emergence of lineage organization in a particular 
region. Local gazetteers throughout China hint at the growing 
use of land in kinship organization beginning roughly in the 
fifteenth century. The 1776 gazetteer of J an prefecture, 
Jiangxi, to choose at random an example from central China 
(where lineages are known to have become highly developed), 
has many such references: a family in the middle of the fif- 
teenth century trying to sell off its ancestral sacrificial land” 
in order to buy its way out of coercive litigation; a titleholder of 
the 1470s setting up “sacrificial land“ in order to fund a 
lineage school: and a man toward the end of the century 
creating an estate of several hundred mu to support indigent 
lineage comembers as well as the local poor. '* Gazetteers from 





_ Lt. Cf. Anthony Giddens, A Contemporary Critique of Historical 
~~ Materialism (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1981), p. 104. 
_. 12, Hsiao-t'ung Fei, “‘Peasantry and Gentry: An Interpretation of 
Chinese Social Structure and Its Changes,” American Journal of 
Sociology 52:1 (July 1946), p. 5. 

13. Ji an fuzhi (1776), 51.38a-40a. 
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north China, where lineages have been less conspicuous to the 
historian’s gaze, also indicate that land was being used to 
reinforce kinship solidarity, though at a somewhat later date. 
The earliest references I could find to the lineage as an eco- 
nomic unit in the 1790 gazetteer of Daming county, Zhili, to 
choose randomly once again, occur in biographies of two 
titleholders of 1480 and 1523, in which they are praised for 
sharing their resources with their lineage comembers. What 
form this sharing took we are not told. The first explicit 
statements in the gazetteer concerning lineage landholding in 
Daming appear toward the end of the Ming: 20 mu of **sacri- 
ficial land” set up by a 1567 titleholder for a Tian lineage; land 
producing 100 piculs of grain annually to support a shrine built 
early in the seventeenth century for a Liu family; a charitable 
cemetery tor a Gao lineage and individual land grants to Gao 
kinsmen at about the same time; and an endowment of 25 mu 
made by a titleholder of the 1630s surnamed Chang to support 
four impoverished younger members of his lineage.’ 

These examples could be multiplied almost endlessly for 
other counties and prefectures in the Ming. There is no ques- 
tion that the corporate possession and management of land by 
kin groups was becoming a common localist strategy at this 
time, and as several of the essays in this volume show, the 
precedents for this strategy can be traced back to Song and 
Yuan times. But this does not resolve the question of whether 
we are justified in equating incorporation through land with 
lineage formation. Put simply, does a lineage have to hold 
property in land tn order to quality as a lineage. as the work of 
Maurice Freedman has led us te think? Most of the contrib- 
utors are skeptical, with good reason. 

Ebrey notes that the joint holdings of descent groups in 
the Song were generally quite small and appear not to have 
played a significant role in the early formation of lineages: ©] 
have not founc evidence of many lineages with great estates 
during the early stages of descent group development. Nor do 
estates always seem to have been the central feature of the 
lineages that owned them. Even a lineage/descent group 
strongly identified with an estate might survive its loss" (p. 
44). Evelyn Rawski C `The Ma Landlords of Yang-chia-kou in 
Late Ching and Republican China’’) notes the importance of 
landholding to the dominance enjoyed by individuals but 
points out that their estates did not play much of a role in 
enhancing kinship solidarity or dependence, Richard Davis 
(CC Political Suecess and the Growth of Descent Groups’) 
argues that we should think more broadly about how to define 
corporate descent groups: rather than treating land as the sole 
defining criterion, we should be sensitive to other types of 
resources that a patriline could mobilize. In the case of the Shi 
kinsmen, who captured some of the highest bureaucratic posts 
in the Southern Song, the key resource was access to bureau- 
cratic posting through the vin or protection privilege. This 
privilege served as a communal resource that kinsmen drew 
upon in times of need, much like a charitable estate except that 
the common property represented political privilege and not 
land” (p. 87). 

The only historian writing in this volume to stress the 





14. Daming xianzhi (Gazetteer of Daming County) (1790), 34. Ib, 
4b, 20b-21b. 





importance of corporate estates is Jerry Dennerline (C'Mar- 
| riage, Adoption, and Charity in the Development of Lineages 
in Wu-hsi from Sung to Ch'ing’*). He documents an enormous 
expansion of lineage estates in Wuxi county beginning in the 
nineteenth century, and finds that this expansion was accomp- 
anied by intralineage struggles to control these assets among 
the politically most ambitious members. The purpose of the 
estates was not to intensify the corporate character of a lineage 
but to enhance ifs attractiveness to women marrying into it and 
seeking security should they find themselves without male 
heirs (as he estimates 20 percent did), Yet, as Watson 
concludes, these estates were secondary, almost **epiphenom- 
enal, to the formation of lineages, The lineages of Wuxi 
preexisted the estates and were not defined by them. 

The failure of most of the agnatic groups examined by the 
contributors to live up to the Freedman paradigm has induced 
Ebrey and Watson in their introduction to suggest that we 
avoid the use of the term “lineage” when dealing with agnatic 
groups that do not fulfill all elements of the definition, espe- 
cially the joint ownership of property. Anything less than a full 
lineage. they say. is a “descent group. that is, “a group (by 
contrast to a loose collection of agnates) whose members are 
aware of their kinship connections. but [whose] corporate 
behavior may be limited to activities such as ancestral rites or 
compilation of genealogies“ (p. 5). A descent group “‘be- 
comes’ a lineage when it “provides material benefits for 
members. ` Ebrey and Watson argue that this distinction “will 
affect not only how individuals look on membership but also 
the internal dy namics of the group and the power the group can 
exert in society. This distinction confuses ends and means. I 
would agree that “a loose collection of agnates’’ would have 
limited impact on social structure. But is that what an agnatic 
group without land must be? Is the difference between the 
land-based lineage and the non-land-based descent groups 
sufficiently great to warrant their separation into distinct 
analytical categories? Might there be something more funda- 
mental to the definition of lineage than incorporation? 

I think there is, and that we should consider reconceptual- 
izing the lineage and altering the Freedman-Watson definition. 
Let me begin by suggesting that the fully formed institutional 
arrangements assumed by this definition mask the character 
displayed by these groups at earlier stages in their develop- 
ment. As Hazelton has argued, lineages did not take form as 
mutual-help associations built on common assets but "in large 
part were the creation of a few lines within the group whose 
successes mark them off from their lineage brethren“ (p. 144). 
The successful men of the Ming and Qing were looking not to 
create charitable or even corporate institutions, though these 
might serve their purposes by relieving them of the obligation 
of recurrently subsidizing their poorer kin (Ebrey. p. 41). 
Instead, they sought to build reliable networks of ties of domi- 
nance and dependence that placed their own patrilines in ad- 
vantageous positions, and corporate property was used to that 

end.’* The institutions did not create the lineages: rather. they 
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15. Communal ownership of property did not necessarily imply di- 
rect economic benefit to all members. As the published rules of one 
lineage in Hebei stipulate, membership in the lineage was not to be 
viewed as a right to the proceeds of the lineage’s property: disposal of 
income was entirely at the discretion of the “elders” (Li shi zupu 
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16. Alfred Radcliffe-Brown, African Systems of Kinship and Mar 
riage (London: Oxford University Press, 1950, p. 10. 





bear on the problem of how to remain rich and honored over 
generations" (p. 271). A less formal. but potentially power- 
ful. economic tool for husbanding a lineage’s collective 
strength and intensifying ties of dependence among its mem- 
bers was exercising the right to oversee transactions in the 
noncorporate landholdings of its members. A late-Qing gazet- 
teer from southern Gansu, for instance, insists that the head of 
a lineage should always be present at the signing of a contract 
involving the sale or mortgage of land on the part of his lineage 
comembers.'” This sort of economic supervision is implied by 
the conventional phraseology of Ming-Qing land contracts. 
which routinely state that the vendor guarantees that no one in 
his lineage has claims to the property being sold. One Fujian 
land contract of 1574, for example. says: None of the mem- 
bers of the vendor's branch of the lineage of his or the previous 
generation may interfere’ with the sale. Another contract 
from Fujian dated 1625 states that “there is no point herein 
which members of the vendor's branch or lineage in the same 
generation may contest. Though conventional, such state- 
ments reflect an awareness that lineage kin could exercise prior 
rights over land owned by a comember. The desire on the part 
of lineages to keep land “in the family” reflects the prime 
economic function of networks, which is to structure access to 
scarce resources. Such access does not necessarily require 
corporate possession, and aggregate holdings could often 
count for far more in the overall strength of a lineage organiza- 
tion than its joint holdings. 
As one moves higher in the elite, the range of opportun- 
ities and sanctions through which to mobilize kinsmen into a 
cohesive body increases correspondingly, The pinnacle is 
reached with families like the Shis studied by Davis, in which 
access to power in the central administration was a far more 
potent benefit than dividends from a plot of corporate land. 
Although it became increasingly difficult to share such spec- 
tacular privilege among one’s kinsmen after the Song dynasty, 
service at the highest echelons of power could still result in 
considerable benefits for lineage comembers. A case in point is 
Wei Zhongxian (1568-1627). 
the 1620s. for a gazetteer of his home prefecture tells us that 
“his lineage cohort’ rode roughshod over the local people 
while he was in power. |” Most of the elite, of course, existed at 
less dizzying heights. but even at lower levels the strategies 
available to them (of which corporate landholding was one) 
were still numerous. Indeed, that is where the Shi family ended 
up themselves. Their descent from power in the Yuan resulted 
not in their disappearance. but in their becoming a locally 
powerful group of agnates adopting the sorts of strategies 
common among local gentry lineages in Ningbo: segmentation 
(they break into three separate lineages in the early Ming. with 
further subbranching later in the dynasty). degree-winning, 
genealogy-publishing. shrine-building, and the accumulation 
of conspicuous wealth.” 
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17. Wenxian zhi (Gazetteer of Wen County) (1876), 9.6b. 

18. These contracts are reprinted in Fu Yiling, “Lun Ming-Qing 
shidai Fujian tudi maimai qiyue zhong de yinzhu"’ (On the term 
yinzhu in land sale contracts from Fujian in the Ming-Qing period), 

Dousou, no. 52 (January 1983), pp. 2-3. 


19. Kaifeng fuzhi (Gazetteer of Kaifeng Prefecture) (1695), 26. 38b. 
20. Yinxian tongzhi (Comprehensive gazetteer of Yin county) 
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All of these activities show what the elite members of the 
Shi family were doing to consolidate their wealth and power, 
but they do not describe anything that is an essential function 
without which a lineage cannot exist. They simply represent 
the range of strategies available to local elites in their struggle 
to gain or maintain status within their community. That elite 
could be as common as the sectarian-leader Wangs in Susan 
Naquin’s study (Two Descent Groups in North China") or as 
high-flown as Davis’ Shis. The lineage provided them with an 
organizational context within which to mobilize potential ties 
to lesser agnates in the struggle to gain, consolidate, and 
perpetuate elite status, or at least maintain an advantaged 
relationship vis-a-vis outsiders. It produced a ready-made set 
of accessible clients, it identified patrons and allies, and it 
arranged them in a hierarchy of power. As for corporate 
property, its importance cannot be assumed as constant but 
will vary in accordance with the particular socioeconomy of 
the larger region. 

From this viewpoint, a lineage could be said to exist when 
a group of agnates—or, more particularly, certain families 
within that group— are conscious of their ties to each other and 
have created institutional formats to reinforce that conscious- 
ness and maintain the visibility of those ties. The term 
‘lineage’ should therefore be applied to all consciously or- 
ganized descent groups during the entire Ming-Qing period, 
even when that consciousness was limited to httle more than 
the observance of a generational naming pattern, though it 
usually involved much more. 

By declining to focus on particular institutional mecha- 
nisms, such as corporate landholding, and taking fuller ac- 
count of the social ends anticipated by the economic means. 
we are in a position to see the lineages of north China studied 
by Naquin and Rawski as fundamentally similar in structure (if 
different in institutional expression) to those of central China, 

rather than as structurally different or incomplete. After all, 
they had their own “rough sorts of collective action” (Naquin, 
p, 215})— proximate residence, naming systems, occupational 
specializations —that tied them to one another and identified 
them as a body to their neighbors. The differences are mainly 
of context and degree.“ This | is not to deny the ‘peculiarity 
of the north China lineage. But with a common ground 
established among lineages of different types, it might be 
possible to construct regional models distinguishing the or- 
ganizational idioms of different areas, as some of the con- 
tributors have done (e.g.. Hazelton speaks of a “Lower 
Yangzi subclass.” p. 165). 

Kinship Organization in Late Imperial China has done 
much to further the study of the lineage in China, both by 
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(1937), 1.940-48, Davis's analysis is more fully argued in his Court 
and Family in Sung China (Durham, N.C.: Duke University Press, 
1986). i 

21. On this point, see Niida Noboru, Chugoku no noson kazoku (The 
rural family in China) (Tokyo: Téky6 Daigaku Shuppankat, 1952), 
pp. 71-76. 

22. Recent research on north China suggests, for example, that 
lineage cohesion and organizational elaboration was greater among 
the poorer villagers than among the wealthier. See Prasenjit Duara, 
**Power in Rural Society: North China Villages, 1900-1940" (Ph.D. 
diss., Harvard University, 1983), p. 45. 












ing new material bearing on its historical emergence as 
jo feature of Chinese social structure, and by bringing 
gestion some of the assumptions of modern anthropol- 
ogists about the character of the lineage. particularly with 
= respect to land. Although work of this sort is still in its early 
stages and far from complete, the findings presented in this 
volume carry us in the direction of understanding how kinship 
and community served to define the social w orids and political 
conditions within which rural Chinese lived for at least the last 
five centuries of imperial rule, Recent reports in the Chinese 
press of the reemergence of lineage institutions™ should re- 
-mind us, as if this were necessary, that the historical study of 
Kinship organization must ultimately be factored into our anal- 
ysis of rural society in China today. Jr 





23. E.g., Heilongjiang ribao (Heilongjiang daily), 25 Aug. 1984, 
reported that first provincial party secretary Li Li’an had approved a 
program of rural development that included “the building of shrines 
for ancestor worship.” My thanks to Jeremy Paltiel for bringing this 
article to my attention. 


Errata 


We would like to correct two errors we made in our photo 
captions: 

On p. 60 of our last issue, volume 20, number 3 (July— 
September 1988), we stated that Japanese schools hold sports 
days twice a year, whereas they hold them once a year, in the 
fall. This is a seemingly minor error unless one has lived in 
Japan and knows the absolute regularity of such events! 

_ A much more serious error that we have only recently 
noticed was at the end of our caption on p. 16 of volume 19, 
number 3 (July-September 1987). We stated that the banner on 
a building behind student demonstrators in Seoul showed the 
student Park Chong Chul being tortured, whereas it showed the 
Yonsei student Lee Han Yul being supported by a friend after 
being hit in the head by a fragment of a tear-gas canister during 
a demonstration in June 1987. Lee Han Yul died as a result of 
his injury, and this picture became well known throughout 
Korea and has frequently been displayed at later rallies and 

demonstrations. 

We try hard to make our captions as accurate as the 
articles they accompany, but this is sometimes difficult since we 
_ are not ourselves experts on the subjects being presented. In the 
-first instance above, however, we thought that we knew and we 

didn’t; in the second instance we consulted an expert but then 
misunderstood the information provided. Our apologies. 


The Editors 
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The Bulletin is looking for photos, sketches, maps, and 
cartoons that we can use to illustrate articles or as photo or 
art essays. Do you have some favorites you’d like to share 
with the res And/or do you know photographers or 
artists wl ike to have their work used? We are 
particularly ed in illustrations that have social or 
nce, but we can also use ones that simply 








political signific 
set the scene for areas being discussed. We can make our 
black-and-white illustrations from both black-and-white 
and color slides, prints, and negatives, although the black 
_ and whites turn out better than the color ones. If you have 
-< some graphics you'd like to offer, please send them to 
BCAS, 3239 9th Street, Boulder, CO 80302-2112, U.S.A. 
Or you could simply let us know the subjects of your 
pictures or the graphics you know about, and we'll contact 
you when we have an article or issue we'd like to consider 
using them to illustrate. We’ll return the graphics eventu- 
ally and will of course give proper credit. And we'll send 
contributors two extra copies of the Bulletin their graphics 
appear in. 
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